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The Eight Honorable the Governor of Madras in Council, *in ^jtract Minutes of 
Consultation, dated 15th August 1856, appointed an Exhibition^ of thfe Haw Materials, 
of the Machinery and Manufactures, and of the Sculptures, Models jgfd tn^ Plastic A^i 
of the Madras Presidency and the neighbouring States, to be neW in the Banquetittg 
Hall, Madras, 2nd February, 1857; and, in order to make generally knoyn the wiahes 
of Government regarding it, and to draw up a scheme of all the ifcinor and subsidiary 
arrangements for carrying it out, nominated the following gentlemen to form a' Committee* 

President. 

The Right Honorable Lord Harris, Governor of Fort St. George, 

Members. . 

M 

W. A- Morehead, Esq., i The Honorable Walter Elliot, Esq. 

W. U- Arbuthnot, Esq. j Tlie Honorable Sir IL C. Montgomery, Bart. 

A. Hunter, Esq., M.D. • Findlay Anderson, Esq. 

Edward Balfour, Esq., Seeretarjf. , Lieut. Colonel Pears, C.B. 

• H. F. C..Cleqhorn, Es^-, M I). Lieut. Colonel Balfour, C.B. 

H. a. Murray, Esq. Lieut. Colonel F. C. Cotton. 

Captain J- W, Hay, Btnny Key, Esq. 

Major J. Maitland, 

AND 

Captain W . S, Jacob. 

By order. 

EDWARD BALFOUR, 

Secretary. 



GfENERAL COMMITTEE. 

Ptratbtnt. 

THE BIGHT HONORABLE LORD HARRIS. 

W. MOREHEAD. Esq. 

W. L. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
tA. HUNTER Esq., M.D. 

EDWARD BALFOUR Esq., Seeretarn. 
tH-F. C. CLEGHORN, E8q.,M.D. 

JR A. MURRAY, Esq. 

cabtain j. w. hay. 

n^AJOR 3. MAITLAND. 

T^ HONORABLE W. ELLIOT, Esq. 

•THE bRSNORABLE SIR H. C. MONTGOMERY, Bam. 
FINDxiAY ANDERSON, Esq. 

LIEUT. COL. T. T. PEARS, C.B. 

LIEUT. COL. G. BALFOUR C.B. 

LTEHff. COL. F. C. COTTON. 

BINNY KEY, Esq. 

CAPTAIN W. S. JACOB. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

lEljaiTman. 

THE EIGHT HONORABLE LORD HARRIS, 
^embers. 

A. HUNTER Esq., M.D., Director of Arrangements. 
EDWARD BALFOUR E^., Secretary. 

H. A. MURRAY, Esq. 

CAPTAIN 3. W. HAY, 

THE HONORABLE W. ELLIOT, Esq. 

THE HONORABLE SIR H, C. MONTGOMERY, Bakt. 
LIEUT. COL. G. BALFOUR C.B. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 

For Raw Products. 

THE HONORABLE WALTER ELLIOT, Esq., Chairman. 

W. A. MOREHEAD, Esq. 

H F. C. CLEGHORN, Esq., M.D., Secretary. 

LIEUT. COL. G. BALFOUR. CB- 
BfNNY KEY, Esq. 

LIEUT. COL. F. C. COTTON. 

For Mhchincry, Manufactwres, Sculptures, ModeU and the Plastic Art. 

W. U. ARBUTHNOT, Esq., Chairman- 
k. HUNTER, Esq., M.D., Secretary- 
EINDLAY ANDERSON, Esq. ^ 

MAJOR 3. MAITLAND, * 

. LHUT COL. T. T. PEARS, C B. 

CAPTAIN W. S. JACOB, 


PINANCIAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 

LEEUT. COL. T. T. PFX*tlS, C-B. 
LIEUT. COL. G. BALTOUR C.B. 

&EIVING OFFICER. 

MAJOR P. T. SNOW. 



EXTRACT FR0M THE RULES 


JURIES. ‘ y - 

Juries will be composed of tlioso Members of the General Committee forming the tw Sub-Cpm- 
mittces with such other Gentlemen as may hereafter be nominated. ♦ 

The examination of the Articles exhibited and the decision with respect to the rewfrds to Ac given 
will be confided to the Juries. 


The Jurors for the first 11 Classes will be nominated by the Sub-Committee iorllaw Materials, and for 
the last !9 Classes by the Sub- Committee for Arts and Manufactures. ^ 

The General Committer, will allot the Jurors amongst the variotus Classes^ andfwill fix the General 
Kales which will serve as the basis for their operations. • 


Rewards will not be granted until after they have been revised by the Exe^tJve Committee. 

lOach Jury will be at liberty to call to its assistance, any persons *ao(jhaittted "with the Articles sub- 
mi tt(‘d to it for examination. These additional members or associates will only tfd^fe the labours of the 

J ur\ as regards the particular object for which their services are required, they will only tib entitled to take 
pari ill the disoussion and not to vote. ^ , 

The Juries will associate with themselves such residents of this place as may give them assistance 
as ^ub-Rcportcrs. 


Such Exhibitors as have been appointed Jurors or Associates, will be h^d inele^ble to receive a re- 
ward, for the particular class in whicli they have acted. 

With a view of facilitating the labours of the Jurors, there be added to each Jury list a statement 
of the ])nzes which may he awarded by them in their class and the Jurors can also recommend the award of 
McJals wdicn they consider such expedient. ‘ 

Articles admitted after the commencement of the Juries labours, not allowed to compete for prizes. 


REWARDS. 

It IS the ftrtention of the General Committee Jbat excellence should be rewarded yi whatever form 
it is presented, and not to give inducements to the distinctions of a merely individual competition. 

All ample fund has been allotted for money Prizes. 

Two Classes of Medals will, also, be provided, to be awarded in such cases as may appear desirable' 

Tlie inoni'N prizes will be tgvarded with reference to the commercial character of the products and 
l>he Medals for excdleucc. ’ • 

The two classes ?)f Medals arc intended to distinguish the respective characters of subjects and not 
hn tirsi and second in degree for the same class of subjects. 

Articles from all countries will be admitted to the MadravS Exhibition to be held in the beginning 
01 1 ST)?, aiid be allowed to compete for prizes; but, with a view to promote the good of this country, it is * 
fu reby notiCicd that money prizes, medals, &c. will only be given for Articles capable of being applied in the 
Arts and Maimfaeturcs of India or calculated to be of use to its people. 

nios(‘ manufactures consisting exclusively of native material, in all its stages, will receive the 
highest rewarilf. 

For those products manufactured from imported materials smaller prizes will be given. 

In the department of Ibiw Materials and Produce, prizes will be allotted upon a consideration of the 
value and importance, in a commercial point of view, of the article, and the superior excellence of the parti- 
cular s])ecimens exhibited : in the case of prepared materials coming under this head of the Exhibition, the 
Juries wnll take into account the novelty ana importlmce of the prepared product and the suptrior skill and 
ingenuity manifested in the process of preparation- 

In the depurtiucut of Machinery, the Prizes will have reference to novelty in the invention, superio- 
rity ill the execution, increased efficiency or increased economy, in the use of the Article exliibited. 

• The importance in a socid or other point of view, of the purposes to which the Article is to be 

applied, will also bc^taken into consideration, as will, also, the amount of the difficulties overcome in bringing 
the invention to perfection. 

Those Articles of Manufacture will be rewarded which fulfil in the highest degree the following 
eiHiditions, viz., increased usefulness, such a% permanency in dyes, inproved forms and arrangements in arti- 
cles of utility, &c., superior quality or supei^r skill in workmanship : new use of known materials, 
use of new materials, n(?w combinations of materiaS^as in Metals and Pottery ; beauty of design in form 
or folour, or both, w ith reference to utility, cheapness relatively to exoellenoe of proauction • 

In the Department of Sculpture, Models and the Plastic Art, the rewards will have reference to the 
beauty and originahty of the specimens exhibited, to improvements in the processes of production, to the 
applications of Art to Manufactures ; and, in the case oi Models, to the interests attaching to the subject 
they present. 



VI 


BEPABTMENT OF JURIES. 


LIST Of JCKOR8 AND ASSOCIATE JURORS. 


V 


X. CLASS 1. 

Mining, Qaanring, Metallurgical Opergtioxia and Mi- 
, « neral Products. 

A. Hunter. M.D. 

A. J. Scoft, ETsq.JM.D. 

J. G* S&aw, Esq , 

Major W. S. Jacob. m 

W. Burrell, Esq., Reporter. 

% 

CI^ASS H. 

Chemical and Pharmao^ntical Procesaea and Pro- 
ducts genei^y. 

J. E. Mayer, Esq. ^ c • 

A. J. Scott, Esq., M.D. • * 

A. Lorimer, Esq., M.F. * ^ 

Major r. S. Jacob. ^ 

H, F. C. Cleghorny Esq.^ M-D. 

J. Tawae, Esq., • 

J. G. Shaw, Esq., • 

J. Urquliart, Esq., M.D. 

Dr W. Flynn, G.M M.C. Reporter. 

Dr. Jcsudascfi, G.M.M.C. 

J. L. Paul, Esq., M.D., Reporter. 


CLASS 111. 

Substances used for Food. 
Lieutenant Coloiftjl A. McCaliy. 

Colonel F, A. Bcid, C.B. 

E. A. Murray^ Esq. 

J. Binny Key^ Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Talbot. 

K. Burgaas, Esq. 

Major H. J, Nicholls. 

W. Evans, E^., M.D, 

J. E. Mayer, Esq., Reporter. 

J. Goldinghain, Esq. 

•A. T. Jaffrey, Esq. 


CLASS IT. 

Vegetable and Animal Substances, chiefly used in 
Manufactures, as Implements or for Ornaments. 

ALSO 

CLA*SS XIY. 

Manufactures firom Flax and Hemp. 

ALSO 

CLASS XXVllI. 

Manufactures flrom Animal and Vegetable Substances 
not being woven or fbited, or included in other 
SeoUoiis. 

The Honorable Sir IT. C. Montgomery^ Bart. 

The Honorable W. Elliot, Esq. 

W. E. Underwood, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel 6^, Balfour^ C.B. 

//. F. G. Cleghom^ Esq- M.D. 

Colonel F. A. Eeid, C.B. 

A, Hunter, Esq., M.D, 

Lieutenant Colonel T. T. Feats, C.B, 

J, D- Sim, Esq. 

Colonel M. ShirrifF, 

Major J. Maitland, 




Colonel W. H. Budd. 
Lieutenant Colonel A. McCally. 
Colonel B. Hamond, Reporter. 
Major G Simpson. 

Captain W, C. Baker. 

Captain C. Biden. 

W. E. Cochrane, Esq. 

J. Binm A’cy, Esq. 

W. Arbuihnot, Esq, 

J. L. Lushiiigton, Esif. 

J. T. Maclagan, Esq. 

A. T. Jaffrey, Esq. 

Lieutenant Mitchell, Reporter. 
T. Peachey, Flsq., Reporter. 

Dr. W. Flynn, &.M.M.C. 

W. B. Wright, Esr,. 

G. Williams, Esq. 

N. C. Mooi oogasoii Moodeliar, 
C. V. Conniah Cheifuu*. 

C. Runganada Shustree. 
Sub-Conductor Tiriggs, Reporter. 
W. B^ Li(ld(‘!l, Esq: ' 

Captain llawkes. 

Associates. 

R. 0. Campbell, Esq. 

J. D. Sim, Esq. 

W. B. Liddell, Esq. 

W. Sim, Esq. 

,P. Veerapcrinall Pillay. 

A. Hunter, Esq. M.D. 

Lieut. H. P. Hawkes. 

Lieut. Beddoinc. 


• • SECTION I. 

Gums an<f Besins. 
Sub- Jury. 

Lieutenant U. P. Hawkes, Reporter. 
Dr. W. Flynn, G.M.M.C. 

H. F. C. Clcgiiom, Esq. M.D. 


SECTION n. 

Oils. 

Sub- Jury. 

Dr. G. W. Flynn, G.M.M.C. Reporter. 
Lieutenant H. P. llawkes. 

11, F. C. Cleghom, Esq. M.D. 


SECTION 111 . 
Dyes and Ooloufs. 
Sub- Jury. 

J. T. Maclagan, Esq. Reporter. 

Tlie Honorable W. Elliot, Esq. 

Associates on Indigo. 

R. 0. Campbell, Esq. 

J. D. Sim, Esq. 

W.B. Liddell, Esq. 

W. Sim, Esq. 

P. Veerapermall, Pillay. 





LIST OP JUROaS AND A880CUTB JURORS. 


vli 


SECJjiJjg IV. 

^ Tanziing MateriaLs. 

Bab- Jury* 

The Honorable Walter Elliot, Esq,, Qhaiman. 
J . Rohde, Esq., Reporter. 


Captain W. 0**Bak€r. 

General P. Blniriell, C.B. 

Mr. CotnmisBarjr W. Curran, Reporter* 


CLASS VII. 

Civil Engineering, Arohiteotnral and^uildifig Oon- 
trivanoea. 


SECTION V. 

Vegetate Substanoea, Fibres. ^ 
" Sub- Jury. ^ 

Colonel Reid, Reportei . 

J. D. Sim, Esq. 

J. Rrccks, Esq. 

Captain Ilawkes. 

’ Astociate. 

A. Hunter, Esq. M.D. 


SECTION VI 

Timber and Ornamental Woods. 
Sub- Jury. 

The Honorable W. Elliot, Esq., Chairman. 
Lieutenant Colonel Pears, C.B,, Reporter. 
C. W. B. Wright, Esq. 

J. Williams, Esq. 

Major Maitland. 

Ammates. 

Lieutenant H, P. Jl|j.\)'ke.s. 

Lieutenant Beddome. 


SECTION vn. 
Animal Substancee. 
Sub- Jury. 

The Honorable W, Elliot, Eijq, 
Licutefiant Mitchell, Reporter. 


Colonel C. E. Paber. 

Captain G* C. Collyer. 

Captain H. W. Rawlins. , 

Major A. C, Silver. ^ • 

Lieutenant P. P. O’Connell, Rep^ier. 

Major fr. Jacob- ^ 

B. McMaster, Esq. ' • 

Colonel A. Cotton. *• .- 
l^utenant Colonel P. C. CoUoif 
A. Bcatie, Esq. * • % 

CLASS VIII. 

Naval, Arcbiteotural and Military Engineer- 
ing, Ordnance, Armour, and Accouti^ements. 

His Excellency General Sir P. Grant, K.C.B. 

Major General Craigie, C.B. 

Colonel P. Hanunid, Reporter. 

Lieutenant CoUnel G. Balfoury C.B., Reporter* 

11- D. E. Dalrymple, Esq 
Colonel E. A. Reid, C.B. 

Colonel P P. Haines. 

Captain W. C. Baker, Reporter. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Talbot. ^ 

Major G. Rowlaiid&ou. 

Major F. H. Scott. 

Captain C- Biden. 

Colonel AS. Shirreff. 

W. Eaton, Esq. 

J. J, Franklin, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. A. Denison. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. A, Browne. 


. B.-MACIIINE11Y. 

CLASS V. 

MacbineB for direot use, including Carriages and 
Railway and Naval Mechanism. 
Lieutenant Coloticl T. T. Pears ^ C.B. 

^Major J. Maitland. 

Major Jenkins. 

lAeufenant Colonel F. C. Cotton. 

R. Kennedy, Esq, 

Major W. K- VVorsler. 

W B. Wright, Esq., Reporter. 

Major Wy S. Jacob. 

J. J. Franklin, Esq. 

Captain C. Biden. 

Colonel A. vCotton, Reporter. 


CLASS VI. 

Manufacturing Machinea and Toola, • 
JAeutenant Colonel F. C. Cotton, 

Major G. W. Simpson. 

» MajofkJ. Maitlana. 

W. B. Wright. Esq. 

TR. Kennedy, Esq. 

Colonel A. Cotton. 

Colonel P. Hamond. 


CLASS IX. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Machines and 
Implements: 

Colonel F. A. ILdd, C.B. 

G. S, Hooper, Esq. ^ 

H. F. C. Cleghorn, Esq. M.D. 

A. J. ArbuthiioL Esq. 

Captain C. H. Drury, Reporter. *' 

R. Kennedy, Esq. 

F. Ormc, lilsq. 

Lieutenant Colonel II, Colbeck. 


CLASvS X. 

Philosophical Instruments and Processes de- 
^pending upon their use. Musical, Horologi- 
cal and Surgical Instruments. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. McCally. 

Major W. K. Worster. 

Major W. S. Jacoby Reporter. 

A. illacklock, Esq. 

W. J. vanSomcren, Esq., M.D., Reporter. 

»Dr. W. Flynn, G.M.M.C. 

B. Cunliife, Esq. 

Captain J. W. Hav. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Talbot. 

P. Orr, Esq, 

H. W, Porteous, Esq. 



LIST OF JUBORS AND ASSOCIATE JLRORS. 




C -MANUFACTURES. 

CLASS XL 


Textile Fabriee, and Cotton Manuf^oturee. 
VV. E. Un&erwood, Esq. 

/r. U, Mrbuthtfitj Esq, 

E. Lei'ot, Esq. 

Major J . Miicdoucall, Reporter. 

B, O. Camjjbell, Esq. 

H. Crake, Esq. 

W, Boyton, Esq. 

B. W.^orfor, Esq. 

T. Ij. Shand, Esq. * ^ 

N. C. Mooroogasen Moodelly. 

Azeez Ooi Mooik B|^adoor. 

H. Talput, Eisq- ^ 

J. Broomhall, Esq. ^ ^ 


CLASS XII. 

WodUen and Worsted. 

Lieutenant Colonel A, MctfiiUy. 

Caplai)} J. jr. Hay* 

J. Kellie, Esq. 

J . T. Maelagaii, Esq. , 

VV. B. Arbntlmot, Esq. 

V. Veerapennal Fillav. 
iSirdar Jung Buhadoor. 

Hajee Aga Mahomed Bakir Sherazee Tseuuzec 
"Major NichoUsj^i2e;ia77^r, 

CLASS Xlll. 

Silk and Velvet. 

'!'he Honorable Sir C. Hawliusou, Kl. 

//, A, Muv'ray^ Ew* 

VV. E. Cochrane, Esq 
Colonel J. L. Stephenson. 

Major A. C. Silver. 

C. Lutehmenarasoo Cliettiar 
B. W. Norfor, Esq. 

J. Biimy Kev, Esq. 

Ttajec Aga Mahomed Bakir Slierazi^e Neniazec, 
.1 Broomhall, Esq. 

.1. Descliamps, Esq. 

« — ■ ■ 

CLASS XJV. 

Manufactures* from Flax and Hemp. 

The Honorable Sir II. 0. Montgomery^ Bart. 

The IlonoratHe Walter Elliot ^ Esq. 

W E. Underwood, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel O. Balfour., C.B 
II. F. C. Cleqhorn, Esq., M.D. 

Coloucd E. A. Beid, C.B. 

A. U tinier y Esq., M.D, 

Lieutenant Colonel 1\ T\ Pears, C.B 
J. D. Sim, Esq. 

(>olonel M Shirrcff. 

Major J. Maitland. 

Jjicutenant Colonel W. IT. Bndd 
Lientenant Colonel A. McCally. 

Odoncl P Hamoml, Beportcr. 

Major G. Simpson. 

Captain W, C' Baker. 

Captain C. Bidcn. 

\V. E. Cochrane, Esq. 

J. Binny Key, Esq, 


W. Arbutlmot, Esq. mmm 
d. L* Lushingtoii, Esq. 

•T. T. Maclagiui, Esq. 

A T. Jalfrey, Esq. 

E Beaumont, Esq. 

Lieutenant Mitchell, Reporter. 
T. Peachey, Esq , Reporter. 

Dr. W. Eiynii, G.M M.C. 

VV. B Wright Esq. 

(t. Williafns, Esq. 

N C, Alooroogasen Moodcliar. 

C. V. Coiiniah Chettiar. 

C. Bungaiiada Shastrec. 
Sub-Cotiductor Briggs, Reporter. 
W. ]i Liddell, Esq. 

Captain Ilawkes. 


* CLASS XV. 

Mixed Fabrics including Shawls, but exclusive 
of W orated Goods. 

The Right Honorable Lord Hat ns. 

M Gallois Moutbrun 
J. Kellie, Esq. 

S I) Bird., Esq. 

W. E. Underwood, Esq. 

B. 0. (Campbell , Esq , Reporter. 

J . Tawse, Esq., Reporter. 

Afaior Stewart. 

P. Vecrapennall Pillay. v# 

Sirdar Jnng Baluuioor. 

Hajoe Aga Mahomed Bakir Sherazee N(‘ mazer. 


• CI.ASS XVI. 

ljeathe!r including Saddlery and Harness, Skims. 
Fur, Feathers and Hair. ^ 

His Excelleney Lieutenant General Sir J\ tirad^K.C.l’ 
Lieutenant Colonel VV. G. VV'ood.s. 

The Honorable Sir 11. C. MonU/oniery, Bart. » 

Captain I’. Thompson. 

Captain B. \V. Haikes 
Lieutenant Colonel J. Hill 
S. D. Birch, Esq. 

Captain A H. Hope. * 

Colonel M. ShirrefL ^ 

Major G. Briggs. 

Alajor G. Simpson, Reporter 
Lieutenant Colonel Budd, Reporter. 
j*AIajor AlcQueen. 


CLASS XV 11. 

Paper and Stationery, Printing and Book 
binding.# 

The Honorable Sir H. C. Montquniery, Bart 

C. E. Chamier, Esq. 

VV^. E\ans, Esc^,, M.D. 

P. B. Hunt, Esq., 

IJ^B Arbutlmot, Esq. 

I^oohroj aloo Naidoo. 

Rev. P. Percival, liepoi Ur. 
llev. Brotherton. 
n. Smith, Esq. 

II. Fortey, Esq., M.A 
Javarama Chettiar. 





LI8T OF JURORS AND ASSOCUT® JURORS. 


)« 


CLAS5«5£ffIII. 

JlToven, Spun, Felted and laid Fabrics when sliewn 
as speoimens of Printing or Dyeing. 

7. Ihmy Key, E^q. 

Major j. Jenkins. 

W.'E. Cochrane, Esq. 

E Lccot, Esq. 

Captain W. it. Newlyn. 

N. G. Mooroogasen Moodcliar. . 

Sirdar Jung BahadooiR 

R.^Barcky* Esq. ^ 

H Talpiit, Esq., Jleporter. 

CLASS XIX. 

Tapestry including Carpets and Floor Cloths, Xiao 
and Embroidery, Fancy and Industrial Work. 

The Eight Honorable Lord llarfu. 
iM. Gallois Montbrim. 

//. Murray, Esq , Ueporier, 

Ftudlay Anderson, Esq, 

.J. B. Norton, Esq. 

.1. Kellie, Esq. 

J. Rohde, Esq. 

Colonel M. Carthew. 

Ycoraperniall Pillay. 

Salar Ool Moolk Bahadoor. 

W. E. Cochrane, Esq. 

Madar Ool Ooinrah Bahadoor 

Uiijce Aga Mohamed Ikikir Sherazee Ncinazce. 

A. Cole, Esq, 


Jdmtemni Lionel W, €, C&iton, 

Cfeneral E. BluncbH, C.B. 

Mr. Commissary W. Curran. 
Mr. J. €« Paterson, 


CLASS XXII. 
and 0endha Hardware* 
MiQor J. Maodoti^L 
Captm W. C. Baker. # 

A. Blacklook, Esq. * 

R. Kennedy, Esq. ^ 

J. Urqnhart. Esq., M.D. 

W. B. Wright, Esq, * 

John Rohde, Esq. • " . ' o 

a )r G. W. Simpson. . ^ 
nel P. Hamom. 

A. Lowe, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colmel G, Balfour, C.B-* Beporter. 
Lieutenant Cohnel Bears, C.B,,«MepQrter. 

J, Hunter, Esq,, M.D. 

H. F* C. Cleyhorn, Esq., M.D. 
lieutenant Colonel F, H, Cotton, 

Mr. Commissary W. Cur 
Mr. J. C. Paterson. 




::;urran. 


CLASS XXIIl. 

Working in precious Metals in their imitations, 
Jewelry and all Articles of Virtue>and Iiuxury, 
not included in other Classes. 


CLASS XX. 

Articles oi Clothing for Immediate Persona^ or* 
^ Domestic use. ** 

Colonel F. A. Reid, C.B. • 

F. J . Lushington, I3sq. 

Alajor 11. J. Nicholls. 

T G. Clarke, Esq. 

Major J. Macdougall, Reporter. 

Captain J, IF. Hay, 

Major J Jenkins. 


D.-METALUC VITREOUS AND CERA- 
MIC MANUFACTURES. 

• __ 

CLASS XXI. 

Cutlery and Edge Tools. 

Major J, Maitland, * 

Major J. Macdougall. 

Captain J. W, Hay^ • 

Captain W. C. Baker. 

A. Blacklock, Esq., M.JJ. 

R. Kennedy, Esq. 

J, Urquhait, Esq^, M.D. 

W. B. Wright, Esq. 

J. Rohde, Esq., Eeporier, t 

Major G. W. Simpson. 

Colonel P. Hamond. 

A. Lowe, Esq. 

lieutenant Colonel G, Balfour, C.B 
Limtenant Colonel T, T. Fears, C.B. 

A, Hunter, Esq,, M.D. 

//. F. C. Cleyhorn, Esg,^ M.D. 


i'tm Right Honorable Itord Harris, Reporter. 

M. Gallois Monthrun. 

2^he Honorable Walter Elliot, Esq, 

, Findlay Anderson, Esq, 

Lieutenant Colonel E\ C. Cotton, 

J. B. Norton, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. P. Macdonald. 

J. Arathoon, Esq. 

G. J. Shaw, Esq., M.D. 

Nana Tliakoor. 

H, A, Murray, Esq, 

Hajee Aga MaJiomed Bakir Sherazee Nemazee. 
A. Cole, Esq. 

R. W. Norfor, Esq. 


CLASS xxAr. 

Glass. 

Major J. Maitland, 

Lieutenant Colonel C. A, Denison. 
Major W. K. Worstcr. 

Captain H. W. Rawlins. 

Tlu Honorable A. E- Harris. 


CLASS XXV. 

Ceramic Mannfaoturea, China, Fotoelain, Fartheu- 
ware, 

V. V. ArhiUhMot, Etq. 

B. Cunliffe, Esq*- 

Captain H. W. Rawlins, Reporter. 

R. 0. Campbell, Esq. 

Captain G. C. Collyer. 
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LIST OF JUROE8 AND ASSOCIATE JURORS. 




E -MISCELLANEOUS MANUFAC- 
^ TURES. 


• CLASS XXVI. 

Becofative #ucid Bpholstery, incl\idiB£ Pa- 
per Hangings, MaClie, and Japanned Goods. 

[/". Arbuthmt^ Esq. 

J. E. Norton, Eso. 

J. Kellie, Esq. ^ 

J, Binny Esq. • 

Major J. MacdougUW 

Tite Honorable Ir alter Elliot, Esq. 

A. Cole, Esq. 

Lieutenant Talbot, Iteporter. 


■^CLA^ 


ISOII. 


xxvir. 

ManufootiireB in Minarol Substanoes used for Build- 
ins or Beooration, aa^ Marble, Slate, Frophyries, 
Oement, Artidoial SiSnesi Sec. 

JAeut, Colonel T. T. Pears, 0.. 

Jjieutenaut Colonel W. H. Atl? 

Cajjtain H. W. llawlins. 

Major A. C. Silver, Reporter. 

Captain P. O" Connell. 

Colonel C. E. Faber. 

Maior W. S. Jacob. 

Colonel A. Cli»ttou. 

A. Beatie, Esq. 

B. MacMaster Esq. 


N« C. Mooroogason MsMkUar. 

C. V. Couniah Cbettiar. ^ 

C. Runganada Shastree. 

Sub-Conductor Briggs, Reporter. 

W. B. Liddell, Esq* 

Captain Hawkes. 

CLA^ XXIX. 

Mi^ellaneoiia ManufaotureB and Small Wares. 
Major General R E. Craigio, d. B. 

H. A. Muffap, mq. 

R. W. Norfor, Esq. Reporter. 

E. Lccot, Esq. 

W. E. Crake, Esq. 

Sirdar J uug Bahadoor. 

C. V. Cunniali Cliettiar. 

B. Cardozo, Esq. 

Lieutenant Mitchell. 

G. B. Shaw, Esq. 

! J. W. Mayer, Esq. 

I Findlai/ Anderson, Esq. 

I F.-FINE ARTS, INCLUDING ALsd 
! COINS, ROOKS, ETC. 


CLASS xxviir. 

Manufactures from Animal and Vegetable Sub<» 
Btenoes not being Woven or Felted or Included 
in other Sections. 

The Honorable Sir II. C, Montgomery, Bart. 

Ihe Honorable Walter Elliot, Esq, 

W. E. Underwood, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Balfour, C.B. 

H. F. G. Cleghorn, Esq. M.T). 

Colonel F, A Reid, C.B. 

A. Hunter, Esq , M.I). 

Lieutenant Colonel T. T. Pears, C.B 
J. D. Sim, Esq* * 

Colonel M. Smrreff. 

3faJor J. Maitland. 

Lieutenaift Colonel W. H. Budd. * 

Lieutenant Colonel A. McCally. 

Colonel P. Hamond, Reporter. 

Major G. Simpson. 

Captain W, 0. Bakei% 

Captain C, Biden. 

W. E. Cochrane, Esq. 

J. Biting Key, Esq. 

W. Arbuthiiot, Esq. 

J. L. Lushington, Esq. 

J. T. Maclagau, Esq, ^ , 

A. T. Jaffrey, Esq. 

E. Beaumont, Esq. 

Lieutenant Mitchell, Reporter. 

T. Peachey, Esq. Reporter. 

Dr. W. Flynn, G.M.M.C. 

W.B. Wright, Esq, 

G. Williams, Esq. 


i CLASS XXX. 

! The Right Ilomrahle Lord Harris. 

; M. Gallois Moiitbrim. ‘ * 
liis Excellency General Sir P. Grant, K C li 
The Honorable Walter Elliot, Esq., Reportf / . 

R. 0. Campbell, Esq. 

W, E. TJnaerwooc], Esq. 

G. Mlis, E§q., Reporter. 

Fiuday Anderson, Esq. 

S. D. Birch, Esq. 

Edward Balfour, Esq. 

H W. Porteous, Esq. 

Captain J. W. Ilay. 

Colonel Haines. 

J. P.Nash, Esq.M. D. 

A. Cole, Esq., Reporter. 

, J, W. Breeks, Esq. 

' R. H. Powys, Esq. , 

J. G. Garrett, Esq 


Paintings, Drawings, Photographs anri 
Engravings. 


SuB-Juity. 


Findlay fAnderson, Esq. 
S. J). Birch, Esq. 

J. W. Breeks, Esq. 
Captain J. W. IJay. 

A. Cole, Esq. Reporter. 


/f 


Bronzes, Marble, Alabaster, and Parian 
* Statuettes, Plaster Ca^s, &c. 


SuB-Jony. 

G. Ellis, Esq. 

Captain Haj^ 

, Associate and Reporter. 
A. Hunter, Esq,, M.D. 



MB»ERS OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEES 


AnM, Northern Dioision . — C Wliittingham, Esq., A, 
S. Mathison, Esq. 

Arcot, Southern IHvuion, — S. N. Ward, Esq., A. Hail, 
Esq., R. McDonell, Esq., J. Pugh, Esq., M* Ru^ga- 

rharloo, Mootoosawiny Moodeliar, Veejajallaga?oo- 
loo Chett;^ • 

Pelly, Esq,, P. Irvine, Esq., Superintending 
Surgeon Eyro, Garrison Surgeon Lovell, Captain 
Greenlaw, Cai)tain Travers, Captain Fasken, Lieute- 
nant Fisher, Mr. F. Abraham, mrrainsawmy Naidoo- 

i'anara . — W Fisher, Esq^ T). MayneEsq., J.I). Riibm-* 
bou, Esq. E. D. Binny, Esq., J. R, Kindersley, Esq., 
.r. Brett, Esq. M.D. 

ihmglepnt — W. Dowdeswcll, Esq., C. J. Shiibrick, 
Esq., Asst. Surgeon J. Ration, xVrraoogum Moodely, 
Kajahgopal Iyengar, and Lieutenant Moberly, 
Engineers. 

i Shuugra Warrier, Dewan, J, S. Vemede,Esq., 

and J. S. A. KohlhofT, Esq. 

(\nmhaiore.— Yi, B. Thomas, Esq., T. B. Roujpell, Esq., 
M. J. W alhouse, Esq., G. Mackay, Esq. iSl.D., and 
Dr. Aitkeii. 

Cnddapah, — W. Elliot, Esa., M. Murray, Esq , Major 
Cotton, A. Wederburn, Esq., W. Blair, Esq., Capt. 
Devereu:t, Captain^ Day, Lieut. 'Hemcry, Lieut. 
Hawkes, J. Poterkin, Esq., M.D.,Rcv. J. Clay, W. 
.1. Saalfclf, Esq., and M. Palacondeah. 

Cicinjanu — W. Knox, Esq., E. B. Ford, Esqi, R. David- 
son, Esq., C Vally, Esq., F. J.V. Minchm, Esq., and 
F, J. Windus, Esq. * 

<Jloa . — .lose Antonio D’Olivera, Majou<Jaudefl, Jose, 
Moura’s Career Batha, Captain Jbaqeuin, Manuel 
deMello Mendonca, the First Assistant Secretary 
to Government, Mr. PheUpe, Nere Xavier, and the 
Officer of the Secretary’s office, Eugeiuo Justraiano 
and Pereira Nunes. 

Guntuor. — H. Newill, Esq., E. Story, Esq.,'F. Fletcher, 
Esq., Moolavee Abool, lyash Goolam Mahomed, 
Yuha Naklee Saib, and B. Coopooram Puntooloo. 

Hyderabad. — G. A. Busliby, Esq., F. N, Malt by. Esq., 
Captain A. Thornhill, G, Smith, Esq., M.D., Secre- 
tary. 

^urmol. — Capt. J. G. Russel, Cant. Nelson, Col. 
Dudgeon, Rev. Mr. Johnston, Dr. Rogers, Rcssaldar 
flydcr Khaii, Mondojee Goolam Mohee Deen Khan 
Br. Goolam Khader Khan. Br., Sliair Alleo Khan 
Br., Sholam Khan, and Lieut ILL- Grove, Secretary. 

2Iadra8. — W. E. Underwood, Esq., Chairman, A. J- 
Byard, Esq., B, Cardozo, Esq., K. 0. CampbeU, Esq. 
B. Cunliife, Esq., Dr. G. W. Flynn, Itimud ood 
Dawlah Br., E. Lecoi, Esq., N. C. Mooroogasen 
Moodeliar, Mr. J. If Pharoah, Captain A. C Sil- 
ver, J. T. Maclagau Esq., Secretary, John Arathoon 
Esq., Hajce Aga Mahomed Bakir, A. Alwar Chet- 
tiar, G. V . Cunniah Chettiar, Nanah Tanker, R. W. 
Norfor, Esq. and Hajee Patcha saib. 

Madura, — R. 1). Parker, Esq-, H. D. Phillips, Esq. 
Fischer, Esm J. R. Cockerell, Esq., Marshall, Esq? 
Colobrook, Esq. Mr. Fletcher, Head Seristadar, Naio 
Seristadar, Seristadar of Session Court. 

Madura District^ DindiguL — B. Pauuoefote, Esq., C. 
Scott, Esq., Assistant Civil Engineer, Seristadar 
Sub-Division. 


JRammd.^Mx. Langley, Mr, Boalth. § # 

Matabar, — T. Clarke, feq.^ H. D. Cook, Esq. 

Mamifpatam.^Brif^aiCldGr T. M. Cameron, J. J. Cot* 
tan,^q., J. Fraser, Esq., W. Forrester, Esq., Cap- 
tain Guttthorpe, Mmor Arrow, Lientenout R. A. 
Moore, Secretary. A. Sasliiah Garoo, G. Ramiah 
Garoo, S. Nummiah Nifidoo, P. Parthasaratbee Nai- 
doo, Aga Ismad Saib, HajeakMfcndee Saib, M. Yen- 
katarutimum Pillajj C. Seetiali^Naidoo, P. Kristna- 
mah Naidoo. .. 

Mysore , — ^Major Miller, Rev. J. Western. 

Esq., Dr. Kirkpatrick. Liejit. H. P. Hawkes, Mr- 
Black, Kistnasawmy lytagar. x* 

Nagpore.--l^. 8. Effis, Esq., W. W. Heude, Esq,, 
M.D. Obtain L. Hofland, Rev. S, Hislop. 

Nellore. — F. B. Elton, Esq., 11. OrmBier, Esq, 
Lieut. Mullins, H. Yomg, Esq., V. Bamiali. 

Ooiaeamond, — ^Genl. Kennett, Lieut* Colonel G. P. 
Cameron, O.B., J. Ouohterlony^ Esq., A. Lasccl- 
les, Esq., W. G. Mclvor, Esq., Cockbum, Esq. 
Dr. J. Maitland, Dr. C. D. Currie, Major General 
L. W. Watson, D. Ross, Esq., Captain A. Camp- 
bell. Dr. Mackey. 

Palghaut. — G. L. Morris, Esq., Lieut. Col. W. Yai-de, 

, Captain J. Keating, Surgeon J. S. Stevens, D. 
Parker, Esq., J. J. Tomlinson, Esq. 

Pondkherry.-^Nl^M, M. Montbrun, C. D^Nozcille, E. 
Lippman, De Querret Carriol, Lepine, L. Aroquea- 
sawmy Moodeliar, Soobroya Pillay, Gnanapragasa 
Naick. 

Eajahmandry, — R. R. Cotton, Esq., A. Purvis, Esq., 
W. Robinson, Esq., Captain F. H. Rundall, J. L. 
Ranking, Esq., G. H. Faulkner, Esq., Pelly, Esq. 
and G- Wylie, Esq. 

Satem.^Tl, A. Brett, Esq., C. W. Reade, Esq., Mr. 
Marrett, Mr . Gordon, Mr. Beattie, Mr. J. Fischer, 
Mr. Richardson, Mr. Morrison, lyioo Naidoo, Ama- 
chelium Acliary, Ramasawxny. 

J. W. Cherry, Esq., W.M. Cadeli, Esq., G. 
L. Morris, Esq.,G. T. Beauchamp, Esq., L. C. Innes, 
Esq., J. M. Joseph, Esq., M.D. W. Kdbihoff, Esq., 
Hurry Row, Reddy Row. Goondapah, Head Sens- 
tadar, Kistna Tlow. Deputy ^rriikadar, Lutehmen 
Row, Deputy. Seristadar, DavageeRow, Knee Tevim, 

• Appasawmy Vaudayum, Oiiokapah Moodely. 

Tinnevelly,—C. J. Bird, Esq., C. H. Woodgate, Esq., 
Jugga Veera Rama Yettanah Naick Cottelinga Sa- 
thoo Royer, Coopchaud, Tarachund, Meeranjoe 
Meerah, Vasoodavoo, Balaram, 

Lieut. C. R. N Faunce. Captain 
Drury, Dr. J. E. Waring, T, A. Browne, Esq., 
T. Madava Row, P. Ramen Menoven, C. ^wmy- 
nada Moodelly. 

Trichinopoly, — J. Bird, Esq., T. J. P. Harris, Esq., 
Oolonel Wahab, Captain Russell, Captain Ford, 
Captain CadeD, Su^on A. C. B. Neill, M.D. 

Vizagapaiam ^ — His BQghness the Rajah of Viziana- 
grom. J. Goldingham, Esq., P. B. Smollett, Esq., 
T, J. Knox, Esq., J. H. Blackwell, Esq., Major 
General A. TuUocb, C.B., Lieutenant Colonel C. M. 
Macleane, Mr. Marden, Rev. Mr. Griffiths, MA., 
Superintending Surgeon F. Cooper. 



COlOtITTEE A¥AllDS. 


Ills ExceUeuc; 


ly^tioveAior-i 


SPECIAL MEDALS OF THE FIKST CLASS, 


RANKS. 

Geaeral of French Poscssions 


in India. ^ 

His Higliness tSeNabob OTBunaganapillay. 

His Highness the Nizam of Dekkan. 

Nabob Salar Jung^Bahadoor. 

His Higlmess the Rajahof CpcMn. 

His Highness the Mana Rajah of Travancore. 

His Excellency Tondiman Rajah Bahadoor. 

General M. Cubbon, Commissioner of Mysore. 

General W. Cullen, Commissioner of Travancore and 
Cochin. 

The Zemindar of Vizianagram. 

Colonel Davidson, Resident of Hyderabad. 


FOR COLLECTiAnS. 

Bellary Local Commit te. 

M. Murray, Esq. 

Travancore Locm Committee. 

FOR SERVICES. 

R. Hurry Row. 

Major P. T. Snow. 

Hyderabad Local Committee. 
Dr. Brandis. 

Pondicherry Local Cominitlec. 
J. T. Maclugan, Esq. 


MEDALS OF THE SECOND CLASS. 


FOR REPORTS. 

A. Hunter Esq., M.D. 

J. E. M^er, Esq. 

Lieut. H. P. Hawkes. 

Major G. W. T. Simpson. 

R. Kennedy, Esq. 

W. G. Mclvor, Esq. 

Dr. J. Hatton. 

G. Smith, Esq., M.D. 

J. T. Maclagan, Esq. 

G. W. Maxwell, Esq., M-D. 
M. G. Montbrun. 

Captain H. Drury. • 

G. Chenganah Sastry. 

S« B. Kist^asamy Iyengar. 


• FpR COLLECTIONS. 
Nabob Salar Jung Bahadoor. 
Captain Meadows Taylor. 
Lieutenant H. P. Hawkes. 

Dr. Jesudasen, N. S. 

Dr. F. Appavoo, N. S. 

Mr. Bassauo. 

Mr. Pedre Proboo. 

Kristna Chettiar. 

Amiooga Conar. 

FOR SERVICES. , 
NeUore Local Committee. 

A. T. Jaffrey, Esq. 

Lieutenant Bcddomc. 

Captain Dance. 

B. Budriah. 



JURY AWARDS. 

CLASS L 

Slining, Quarrying* Metallurgical Operations* and Mineral Froduotdl 
1st CLiASS MiElLAL. 


Progressive Number. 

• Names of Exhibitors. 

Object rewarded. 

- - . - ^ ^ - 

8S00 

Edward Balfour, Esq 

1 

♦ 

• 

MiueraWilt^tanccs . 

V '• V 



2nd class medals. 

• 

81G to 891 

1 

H. H. The Rajah of Vizianagram, 

G. Smith, Esq., M. D.. 

• 

Ores of Manganese. 

Series of Ores of Iron and Steel. 

CLASS III. 

¥ 

* - SubBtanoes used for Food. • 

llONOUABLE MENTION. 

oorwS 

• 

• 

Major Mmtland,«. 

For grain. 


CLASS IV. 

Vegetable and Animal Substances* chiefly used in Manufactures, as 
Implements or for Ornaments. 

^ SECTION 1. 

Oums and Besins. 

2nd CLxIlSS MJ)1)ALS. 


5979 to 5989 

Madras Chamber of Commerce, 

. 1 . *- - — 

1 

For a series of Resins, &c. 

2320 

M. Thwaites, Esq., of Cejlon, 

Doona Dammor. • 


HONORABJ^ MENTION. 


• I 

8405 ■ 

i 

Claud H. Brown, Esq., 

For a series of lac Rosins. 

E. B. Thomas, Esq.,.* 

Vateria Resins. 

7427 

Mr. Pedro Proboo^.., 

A series of white Dammer, 

Pynec Varnish and botauical specimen, 
For Dikkamly. 

Xanthoxylon triphyllum Resin, 

Cashew Gum. 

2844 to 2850 

Mr. Bassano 7 . ! 

160 

Mr. Apothecary Hufftofii- 

Ilev. Mr. Jolmson, 

• 6223 

1 

Armooga Moodfllir, 

E. J. Waring Elf., 

For information given. 







t 


Progressive Number, 


JtJEY AWARDS. 



Names of Exhibitors. 


Object rewarded. 


4550 to 4095 - Hurry Row of Tanjoi 
6099 to 5110 * W. D. Kolilhoff, Esq. 


Hurry Row of Tanjore ISeries of Oils. 



HONORABLE MENTION. 


2025-2053 7 n . . . f For best samples of Cocoanut, Gin^cli 

, 2055 j Commissariat [ Safflower seed oil. 

C For ffood sample of Castor and seed 
G. Simth, Esq. M.D [ fo, oi, 

2074 H. Young, Esq., Nellorc For excellent samples of several oils. 

701 0 5 - 7 m Q Tir Ti j n 1 f For best sixmple of Piney Tallow and 

7012 & 7013 Mr. Pedro Proboo [ Gamboge butter. 


SECTION III. 

Byes anti ColotirB. 

2nd class medals. 

c 

PiUay, N. S.,.. 

u, Esq., 

HONORABLE MENTION. 

4743 |G, Fischer, Esq. of Salem, .'....[Dyes. 


F. Appavoo 

G. H. Brow 



Oolleclion of dyes. 

Specimens of lac, kc dye. Shell Ific, 
and seed lac. 


SECTION V. 

Vegetable Substances, Fibres. 
2nd CLASS^IMEDALS. 


4261 R. Hurry Row, * Fibre of the Agave. 

1734 E. Ahobul Row, Do- 

^185 7 Messrs- Fischer and Co Janapau Nar, ^ 


SECTION VI. 

Timber and Omamentlil Woods. 

1st CLASS/ilEDAL. 


121 to 194 


Monsieur H. de Q^iifetrel, Sous Engineer 
Pondicherry Collection of woods- 















JURY AWARDS. ' 
< 

2nd class medals. 


Progressive Number. 

% 

Names of Exhibitors. 

1 

t 

Object rewarded. ^ 

272 to 874 

3004 to 3037 

Kristiiiah Chettiar — Palgliat 

Kristniah, Maramut Superintendent Coim- 
batore : 

... 1 

OoUection/vf woods. 

Do. 

HONORABLE MENTION. ‘ ^ , 

2G9G to 2756 

1239 to 1270 

0269 to 8296 

W. Bobinsou, Esq., Acting Collector of 

Malabar 

R. D. Parker, Esq., Collector of Madura. 
Mr. Mclvor, Superintendent Botanical Gar- 
dens, Ootacamund. 

* T 

Collection of.wtodaNk 

Do. 

SECTION Vll. * 

Animal Substances. 

2ni) class medal. ‘ 

813 

• . 

Mr. J . C. Fitzgerald of Cliingleput 

•k 

Merino Wool. 

« 

HONORABLE MENTION. 

• 

tlovemmeut Sheep Farm, Mysore 1 

For Wools. 

CLASS V. 

Macbines for direct use, including Carriages and Bailway and Naval Mechanism. 

2nd class medals. 

• 

8707 

3804 & 3805 

P. On-, Esq., 

F. L, Moncrieff, Esq,, 

1 

Self-Acting Punka. 

Crane and Crabs, &c. 

1 

itonorable mention. 

7388 

5029 « 

7929 

W. B. Wright, Esq., 

R. Kennedy, Esq., ^ 

H. Smith, Esq., 

Self-Acting Punka. 

Do. do. 

American Printing Press. 

# 

, CLASS yi. 

Manufacturing Machines and Tools. 

, 1st CLA^ MEDALS. 

t 

9311 

9074 & 75 

Captain Campbell, 

C. V. Cunnian Chettiar, 

• 

Campbell Hammer. 

For Machines. 


« 

















Progr^sive Number. 


JURY AWAKDS. 


2nd class medals. 


Names of Exhibitors. 



Object rewarded. 


W, B. Wnglit, Esq., Eor aid in working Machines. 

Sub-Conductor Gage, Eor Mills, 


CLASS vtr. 


Engineering, Architectural and Building Contrivances. 


2nd class medals. 


Colonel A. Cotton Wooden Suspension Bridge. 

Mr. Overseer Lever Pump for clearing foundation by low 

lifts. 

• J. H. Doppiiig, Esq., C. Engr Dopping’s Shutter. 


HONOILVBLE MENTION. 



, Alodcl of Kistna Anicut . 

I Model of South branch of lower CuU*' 
I roon Anicut. . 


CLASS VIIT. 

Naval, Architectural and Military Engineering, Ordnance, Armour, and Accoutrements. 

2d class medals. 



The Right Honorable Lord Harris, For a valuable collection of arms oJ 

all descriptions consisting of wea 
pons in quality superior to tlio des 
cription comioonly found out of the 
possession of poblic Institutions. 

The Honorable W. Elliot Esq., For a collection of arms of great va 

riety, 

R. Burgass Esq., For a collection of * arms of varjous 

countries 

Capt. Campbell...... For his models of carriage and Tilting 

Hammer. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 



From Kurnool, Collection of arms. 


IP CLASS X. 

Philosophical Instruments and Processes depending upon their use, Musical, Horological 

and Surglbal Instruments. 

IsT CLASS ^EDAL, 


Major W. K, Woi^er For the invention of a Micrometer. 














JCBt-AWjyans. 

■■. ..y 

1101j0»A£]JI MEimON. , 


4 r»ii 
■<*— 


Pro gressive Number^ 

Names <rf ErfubJtors. 

Olyect *rewajrded« 

eeii 



— , , ", . : 

• CLASS XL 


TffictOa FabrieB aad Cotton Mgiui&oturiB. , « • 
' 2m CXASS Mia)AXS. * . , * 


7871 

Entered in the catalogue by 
Tiiistakc as Marool libre. 
8:591 

84.00 1 

1 

W. E, Underwood, Esq. .. 

Pitchica Ramaliiigum Chetty,. 

Do. do 



;■ V 

Table cloth. 

Cotton cloth, Rs. M, 

Jean, !&s: fO. 

HONOBABLI MENTION. • 

2392 

218 to 241 ^ 

8009 

9140 

7145 

8015 

Gooroo Pariali, 

Pondicherry, * J 

Name unknown,., 

Mr. P. Martin, ' 

Gferman Mission, 

Chingleput Jail, 

• 

Punlum doth, Rs. 100. 

Table doth and Napkins, &c. 

Towels, ^ 

Trowser cloth. 

Table cloth. 

Bke dyed Trowser doth. 

• CLASS XII. 

Woollen and Worsted. 

2nd class medals. 

• 

Tahsildar of Koodlagce Talook, 

Manufacturer of tlie worsted embroid.eired 
sliawb 

Onmbly. 

Shawl. 

1 ' „ * 

CLASS xni.. 

SiUc and Velvet. ' 

1st CLASS <MEDALS. . 

6228 and 6469 

6176 

|W. E. Underwood, Baq...... 

IHyderabad, ... 

iTanjore,. ........V’U.,;...- 

Pina Silk. 

'SiJka. ,.4 , 

Brbss piece. < • 

2m CLA^S M3IDAL. 

m 

6088 and 6472 ] 


1. ' -V . tt 











f 


xv-iii , ‘ afti^^^aLWAB33S. 

, 

HONOBABLE MENTION. 



CLASS XIV. 

ManufiiotTirefl from Flax and Haanp. 
1st class AIEDALS. 


Captain Barrow Fibres, &c. 

6731 Dr. lUddell Do. 

W- E. Underwood, Esq Best tine fabrics. 

Secundrabad Rope. 


2ni) class AIEDALS. 


1668 to 1696 R. Hurry Row, 

2309 — 2370 L. Faupiah 

CLASS XV. 

Mixed Fabi^os inoluding Shawls, but exduaiv© of Worsted Goods., 
iHD CliASS AIEDALS. 

4223 ' Naikjee SooWani 

9087 Alias Tathauj 

r78 AIooha$ee.*. 


Silk Shawl. 

Embroidered Silk Sbawl. 

I Woman’s clotli, silk and gold. 


Fine Falg'ics. 

Very excellent gunnies. 


3217 
1216 
1218 
4222 
4221 
633$ 
COOl 
6023 7 
6103 J 
2007 


HONORABLE AIENTION. 


Koday Tooijee ... Silk shawl 

Do. Silk red quilt. 

Dpudala Jlsorsee * dp. 

Nfaikjee Sookaram .... • ' do. 

Aleckjee Aluri^l^ah do. 

vSalar Jung BaJiadooTivt..., Alena and woman^s cloth. 

Hyderabad Local CommilS ce . do. 

Hyderabad Local: .. .. Sarce or woman’s cloth. 

G. Narrappahi*..',^;*! ' * do. with Lace border. 








V 


X 




XU 


' cLA^ tn. 

iMtbse including SMldloT and Harneaw, ffltjbiB, l*ar, VaaiOteat, and HeJX. 


, 

IsT CLASS MEDAL. 


Progrcijjsive Number. 

Names of Eikibitors. , , ' 

.Object rewarded. 


Supetiiitenulent of Hoonsoor Pits, ... ... ... 

Tanned^^Mns. 


IsD CLASS MEDAI^S. 

1 . i 1 r # • • 

mr 

8473 

Bombadier J. Ooglaja;:. 

T. Taylor, Esq., of the Body Gaurd..* .v.... 

1 ^ 

Tani)^ BuMSe antP'BaUock Hides, 
Military Saddle. ^ , 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


8504 

Mr, Crowe, 

Tanned Leather. &c. 

6732 

1 

1 

Dr. Francis Day,.!., 

DescHbin^ several processes of Bird 
presermg. 

‘1 


CLASS XVII. 

• . Paper and 8tatioiiei7> Printing and Book Binding. 

1st class medal. 


8050 to 8654 

American Mission Press, 

[speciiucns of Printing and Binding, 

m • " ■" " 

m : , : 

1 


CLASS xrx. 


Papestry including Carpets and Floor Cloths, Lao and Bmbroidery, 

Fancy and Induetrial Worka • 

1st class medals. 


.4205 

4262 

Krisluiah, Mysore 

Ijiitchmen llow. do 



Elephant jbools. 
do. 

4195 

Thunnagec Bow, do 

Sliameanah. 

9089 

W. E. ttnderwood, Esq. 

Piece gold Embroidery. 

^ilTork in Crimson and C^ld, 

G690 

Resident of Hyderabad ' 

1573 

4114—4115 

Tanjore Local Commit^c 

S. Nununiah 


ICarpets, &c. ^ 

jWorsted Carpets. 


£ns class medals. 

• 

• 

4202 

5173 

1 

Venkojee Row,,,.. 

Pidankeen cover. 

Carets, &c. 

Tanjore Local Committee ..... / 


MONEY PRim ' ^ 

^ 9043 

4202 1 

7405 

" ' a 

Military Female Orphan Asylum, 25 0 0 
Mrs. Sewell's School at Bac^ote, 20 0 0 
Native Femtde Central School Madras JiS 0 0 

Chijd'|5 jackonet &o, 

Oi:>utir^ &c. 

Collate Lace, &c. # 
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mSM AWARDS. 
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• 

— ^ 


• HONORABLE MENTION. * ** 

Progr&sive Number. | 

Names of Exbftitors. 

Objected rewarded. 


leweBses of Cochin * 

c 

Quilted Basinette cover. 


.. C3LA8SXXT. 
Catleisr and Bdge Tools. 


% \l 2 nd CLASS MEDALS. 




, 

7361 

W. B. Wright, Esq 

For Smiths Tools &c. 

5236 & 5239 

Vellore Arsenal for maker, 

For Vices. 

66 to 86 

Amachellum Ansaiy, 

l^vcs &c. 


CLASS XXII. 

Iron and general Hardware. 


class MEIWLLS. 



Overseer Lee of the Grand Arsenal, Port 
St. George..... 

For locks. 

4982 

Seijeant Cfialk, Gun Carriage Department, 

« • 

Do. 

. ... . . . .. c 


HONORABLE MENTION. 

• 

53r4 to 5577 

7352 to 7387 

Grand Arsenal of Port St. George, 

Locomotive D^artmeut and Workshops of 
the Madras Railway, 

General excellence In variety of articles 
[exhibited 

4778 

Gun Carriage Manufactory, 

** 

8729 to 8755 

Dowlaishwarum Foundery and Workshops, 
Artillery Dgpot of Instruction, 

y> 

« 

Arsenal of Bangalore, 


5194 

Arsenal of Vellore, 


258 

M. Bulliard of Pondicherry^ 

Metallic cloth. 

^ 258 

M. Godefroy do. 

4966 

Snh Condr. Skinner, 

For general superiority of wqkmanship. 

4969 

Serjeant Hayes,---, 




CLASS XXIII. 

Working in preeiona Hetals^ Jewelxy^ and of Virtue and Xwury» 3iot inoluded in 

otket Claaaes.* 

IsT CLASSY MEDAL. v 


8757 IMesiiss, Orr aEdClo.5 .....iKlwMr Va«e* 










t 

JURY' AWARDS. 

* * xxi 

‘ \ 

• 

, 2nd class medals. 

V 

9 

.. 

Progressive Number- 

Names of Exhibitors. 

Object rewarded. ^ 


Messrs. Lowe and Co.„ 

A o^tre for a table representing 

a fountain with large pieces of cortu 
l^uag at its base. 

Native lamp in silver, &c. 

6827 

• 

J. Westesn, Esq, 



CLASS XXV. 

' id 

. ^ 


Ceramic Manufactures, China, Porcelain, Earthen-ware, 


2nd class medals. 


5005 

5064 

* 

» 

1 

% . 

Serjeant M- Che&terfielA - ..... 

j 

For considerable improvement in the 
Manufacture and Glazing of Pot< 
tery. 

Strongest and best glazed Native Pot- 
tery. 

Best Native manufacture in Madras 
Presidency. 

Honorable W. Elliot, Esq., 

Mohomed Gousc Shereef, 

* 

T ' ' " 

HONORABLE MENTION. 

• 

Lieut. Pucklsf. 

Best collection of Raw Materials. 
General improvement in Pottery. 

1 Do. do. 

Rai^hore, 

jArmooga Woodyar,.,, 

I 


CLASS XXVL 


Decorative Furniture and Upholstery, including Lacquered Goods. 


• 

. 2nd class medals. 


7792 to 7806 | 

Lady Rawlinson., * 

Carved Lotus flower stand. * 

1 to 3 

J. Deschamp, Esq, - 

For the number and variety of articles. 
Lacquered Ware. 

Nabob of Bonaganapilly 


CLASS XXVIL 


Manufactures in Mineral Substances used for Building or Decoration, as in Marble, Slate, 
Porphyries, Cement, Artificial Stones, 

• , 

1st class MEDAL. 


7444 to 7471 


A. Hunter, Esq, M.D., 


For improved Building Material. 


6 
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t 


JURX AWARDS. 


\ 


2ira> CLASS MIDALS. 


7 


Progressive Number. 


Names of Exhibitors 


Object rewarded. 


. 2338 to m3 
2541—2639 
261 to 263 


1 H. Newill, Esq^, Guntoor 

M. Murray, Esq., Cuddapah, 

|M. Oarriol, Pondicherry, 

[Lieut. James Puckle, Executive ISiigiiicer 
Dept. P. W. Mysore ] 


Eor Marbles. 

Do, 

. Eor Hydraulic Lime. 


r ( i 


jS^r the discovery of good roofing 
slates and whet slates near Banga* 
lore and for the display of ornamen- 
tal Porphyries and granites from 
the vicinity of Seringapatam and 
Mysore by the same contributor. 


CLASS XXVIII. 

Kanufacturos from Animal and Vegetable SubBtanees not being woven or felted or includ- 
• ed in other Sections. 


2nd class medals. 


3801 

5117 

6845 

aseiHo 3564 

Sedashoo of Vizagnpaljim 

Folding backgammon board and other 
materials. 

Sandal wood box and wer vf^ight. 
Pith figure of Rajah of Tanjore. 

Pith group of three native gentlemen 
jlvory Snake and four paper cutters. 

Maker of..... 

Carver of 

Carver of .. ... 

Carver of 


CLASS XXIX. 

MiBcellaoeoaB Manufacturer and ^msU Wares. 

1st CLASS MEDAL. « 

8801 to 8839 

1 1 

Sedasiiia Ivory and Horn Waro. 

2d CLASS MEDALS. 

3682 to 3981 

' i 

Vecrasawmy Naick 

Pith Work. 

Do. 

f 

T. Kistnah Row for the maker 



CLASS XXX. 


Paintings, Drawings, Photographs and Engravings. 

1st class medals. 


9077 


George Latham, Esq^.... 

Captain Tripe, 

Captain Greenlaw, 

Dr. Scott, 

Mrs. Col. J, E. Brown, . 

Dr. Murray 

Capt. Simpson, ,* 

Dr. Neiii 

J, Mitchell, Esq #. 

Major Mayne, 

Dr. Mantel!,..,.*. 

J, Rowe, Esq....... 


Exceellent Architectural Drawings. 
Scries of Caliotypes. 

do. do. 

Photographs. 

Series of drawings* 

Photographs. 

Series of Views, 

Photographs. 

Do. 

Do. ^ 

Do. c 

Do. 









JURY AWARDS. 


xxiii 


HONORABL:^ MENTION. * 


Prof{;ressive Number, 

i 

1 • 

Names of Exhibitors. I Object rewarded. 

! 2 


night Honorable Lord Harris^.. 

Delhi Pictures. 

Photographs. 

Portrait of a Lady. 

E. idaltby, Esq 

Coi. Denison, 

• 

• 

CLASS XXX. ■ , 3 

Bronzes, Marble, Alabaster and Parian Btatuettes, Planter Casts, ^ 

2nd class medal. J.’ ’ ’ • 

9 

7G20 

Messrs. Griffins and Co. 

t 

Ornamental Elower Vases. 

! 










• CLASS I. . ■ 

REPOK'r ON MINING, QUARRYING. METALLURGICAL OPERATIONS AND ffftJERAL PRODUCTS. 


JUBY. 



% 


"W, BtTRRELL, Esq., Euperintending Surgeon^ Centre Division^ CkJtrmmm^ and Joint 'Reporter, 
G. J. Shaw, Rsq., m. d.. Assistant Assay Master^ Madras Mint, 

A. J. Scott, Esq., m. d.. Assistant Assay Master, 

Alkx. Hcnteh, Esq., m. d.. Director Madras School of Industrial ArtspJoint Reporter, 

Associates, 


Honorable Walter Elliot, Esq., Member of Council, 

B. CuNLiFFE, Esq., Collector of Land Customs, , 

J. Mitchell, Esq., Lieut, and Adjut, \si Natioe Vet, Battalion, 


'r Hi: display of Mineral products is vefy large and’ 
contains many interesting and important collections 
of Haw materials, some of wliicli are likely to prove 
o( eeononii(^ value. The marked improvement in 
tlie collections from several district is ver^ striking, 
^id contrasts favorably with the contributions to* the 
Exhibition of 1855. The caic and attention bestow- 
ed upon tlie numbering and packing of the minerals 
from some districts, and the neat way in which others 
have been put up, are worthy of notice ; amongst 
the largest collections are those from Hyderabad, 
(’luidapah, Hellary nnd Guntoor. The Minerals from 
Travaiicorc, rondicherry and Viziaiiagrum have been 
carefully naniQfl and neatly fitted up in boxes. Lieut. 
Jhickle and Mr. Addis also send good collections 
from Hangalorc. An interesting series of the Miner- 
als collected on the first exploration of the Godavery 
under Lieut. Haig is contributed by Dr. Jackson, 
ainl similar series of the minerals from the first t»0 
miles of Kailway cuttings from Madras towards 
A moor are contributed by Mr. MacNair, Mr. Mac- 
master and Mr. Allan Wilson. These are of value 
as contributing exact local information regarding th^ 
mineral products oT two recently explored tracts of 
country, and the Jury would point out the necessity for 
further careful investigations of this kind, wherever 
cuttings arc made. It should however ijways be 
borne iu mind by contributors, that there are two 
distinct characters in which minerals must be viewed, 
thcii* eijonomic, and scientific characters j for the foV 
mcr, correct labelling, with a statement as to cj^uanti- 
* ty and facility of working on the spot, or carnage to 
tiie locality required may be sufficient, for the latter, 
when intended as merely Geological specimens, the 
accompanying rocks should be given, the position 


with regard to strike and dip of the rock, if rais- 
ed from the horizontal, and the extent of the forma- 
tion. The most interesting collections in an econo- 
mic point of view are the Grinding, Polishing and 
Sharpening materials exhibited by Surgeon E. G. 
Balfour, and the collections from Hyderabad and 
Kurnool, the latter of which, though not large, con- 
sists almost entirely of substances useful in Manu- 
factures. The most important Scientific collections 
are, the series of fossils of the green sand formations 
from Ootatoor by Mr. Rickets, a similar large col- 
lection of fossils of the same formation from Seedra- 
pett, Vurdoor and Trivacarcy by Mr. Arthur Hall, 
and the Gypsums, fossil woods, and limestone scries 
from the Madras School of Arts. In order to facil- 
itote the labors of the Jury, it was proposed, that 
the collection of minerals, which is very large and in- 
teresting, should be considered under diflerent heads, 
as Metals, Alkaline and Earthy MineAls, Gems, Min- 
erals useful in manufactures, Eossils. 

METALS. 

Many districts iu this Presulency are 
known to yield Gold, but not in such quantities as 
to prove remunerative, and only in small grains 
mixed with black sand, or in the dark red mud of 
nullahs. Two specimens are contributed by Lieut. 
*Puckle from the vicinity of Bangalore, one in a 
I matrix of dark blue quartz, and another in black 
! sand, a sufficient quantity was procured to make a 
I ring. A large, rough, coarse ruby, nearly two inches 
I in length, exhibited by Mr. Lecot, has also some gold 
j embedded in its substance. The gem is a curious 
and rare one, but full of flaws. 

Silver , — A rich orj of silver or ^Argentiferous 



I ORES OF LEAD, ANTIMONY, MANGANESE, PEROXIDE OF MANGANESE. [C^ass L 


Galena is exhibited from Martaban by Br. Brandis. 
It is a peculiar looking Galena, being granular, or in 
minute crystals, witli silver passing through it in 
thready ve^ns. This ore has been carefully assay- 
8d by Br. Scott ; it contains about 80 per cent of 
silver lead. The quantity of silver was found to 
v^ary in the portion examined from 70 to 300 ounces 
in the ton of ore. It is impossible therefore to say 
kvhat its commercial value may be, unless an average 
sample were obtained, if the ore exists in any 
juautity and of the sai^fe' quality that examineti, 
it is a most valuable one, and would be well worth 
working by Pattensou’s^ mode for separating the 
silver, as the process prp'ves remunerative where 
only 7 ounces of si}vc/r can be obtained from a ton 
of metal. This is the ore that is probably referred 
to by the Rev. Francis Mason, A. m., in his publi- 
cation on the natural productions of Burma li. 

LEAD CONTAINING SILVEU. 

The limestone of the Burmese Provinces probably 
contains large quantities of lead. Tu the valley of i 
the Salwen, there is a rich vein of argentiferous 
galena, which is reported to appciar on the surface. 
A specimen that I)r. Moitoii sent to England for 
analysis, was said to be a very valuable Mineral, and 
destined to make a fortune for some one. Professor 
Mitchell in the certificate that he furnished Br. 
Morton of the analysis, says: It contains 

Ma^iesia, } 

Iron, 

Silica. 

It is a sulpliurct of lead or galena. The quantity of 
l^d and silver appears to be considerable, but there 
was not sufficient of the mineral to estimate either.” 
The ore is seen in the linioslone precisely as galena 
is found in the limestone of the Mississipi, one of 
the richest known deposits of lead in the world. Mr. 
O’lleiley stales that the carbonate of lead exists 
near the head waters of the Hoimgdarau. IIic 
Galena of Jiingunraz pilly near Cuddapah, of which 
a fine specimen was shown at the Exhibition of 
1855, has only been procured in small quantities 
through Capt. Hemery ; it lias been examined by 
Br. Sedtt. 

Copper . — The display of Copper ores is very in- 
ferior to the collection made for the Great Exhibition 
in London of 1851. The ore is exhibited however 
from some new lo(»alitics, but not in any great quan- 
tity. The green and liver colored oxides have been 
sent from Kurnool, Cuddapah and Ncllore. The 
specimens sent from the Copper Mountain Bellary 
as rich liver colored Copper ore, have been carefully 
tested and do not contain a trace of Copper. They 
are rich Iron ores (llmmatitic.) 

, ANTIMONY. ^ 

Sulphuret of Antimony or Soorma of good quality 
is exhibited from Vizianagi-um. The substances sent 


as Soorma from Kurnool and Hyderbad are Galena 
or Sulphuret of Lead. Br, Scott intimates tluit he 
has frequently tested the Soormas of the Bazaar and 
found that they do not contain Antimony but that 
they usually consist of Iron ores or Galena. 

, MANGANESE. 

This metal occurs J^ery abundantly in the Madras 
Presidency. Some very large samples of the silicatod 
seaquioxide arc exhibited by His Highness the 
Rajah of A^izianagrum, who contributes two tons in 
blocks weighing from 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. each. The 
Metal was carefully examined by Br. Scott, who re- 
ported upon the contributions sent to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 as containing from 63 to 54- per cent 
of metallic manganese. The substance is well suit- 
.ed for glazing Pottery, along with Galena, and Fel- 
spar. A great variety of pleasing colors can be 
imparted to the glaze by varying the proportions of 
the Manganese : thus, in small quantities it gives a 
yellow color, in large, brown, then a blood red, 
purple or black, as the proportion of Manganese is 
increased. It has also the property of hardening 
the glaze, so as to resist vinegar and weak Acids • 
concentrated mineral Acids liovvcun* will con’f)(lt; it. 
•Specimens of Pottery glazed with tins substanet' 
and of the colors above mentioned arc exhibited in 
('3ass XXV. Experiments have also been tried 
with some of the ores of Manganese, which seem 
well suited for the manufacture of Chlorine aiKl 
Chloride ’of limfe. Manganese is used iii small 
quantities by the Natives in giving purple, brown, 
and black colors to glass for Bangles. The Jury 
would recommend a 2d Class Medal to His High- 
ness the Rajoh of Vizianagrnm for the fine samples 
of this ore exhibited, viz. Two Tons. Large samples 
have also been shipped to England for Report as to 
its ajjplicability to manufacturing purposes. Some 
I good samples of the same ore ar(^ forwarded fiom 
Kurnool, and I oomkoor in Mysore. 

PEKOXIDE OP MANGANESE. 

This .substance which occiu’s in the form of a 
colnpact black stone, v ith a smutty brown or black 
powder on the surface, is of more value than t lie pre- 
ceding, being largely employed in manufacturing 
purposes. Good but small samples have been ibr- 
^warded by the Bellary Local Committee from Soon- 
door, and from Roodrar in the Coil coon tlah In look, 
Cuddapah ; Also from Bimlipatarn. 

A specimen from the latter locality examined by 
Br. ScotJ contains about 30 per cent of peroxide, 
which, although impure, would certainly be of some 
commercial value. Another specimen from Belhiry 
w'^as also found to contain a good deal of the I^pr- 
oxide. 

Brown wad and brown fibrous Manganese have 
been exhibited from the Red Hills, Bangalore and 
Cuddapah. It is to be regretted that the umber 
and other ores of Manganese which occur at the 


Lead, 

Sulphur, 

SRver, 

Gold, (traces) 
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Neilgherries are not contributed. Many of the Iron 
ores and Iron sands exhibited, contain Manganese, 
and the good ((uality of some of the Indian steel can 
be attributed to this adniixtur'}. 

GALEXA OE SULPHURJST OF LEAJ). 

A rich ore of this kind from Martaban contain- 
ing silver l\as alrearly been iToticed. Another lo- 
cality from which Galena is exhibited is the Dhone 
Talook Kurnool, from wliicli Galena in very large 
blocks has been obtained ; one piece measured about 
18 inches in diameter and weighed upwards of 3 
Cwt. This ore was carefully tested by Dr. Scott 
sfMue years ago, and was then found to contain from 
53 to 70 per cent, of leail but no silver; some of 
the last consignments are found to be rich in sil- 
ver : sec x\ppendix. It was also tried at the Mint and 
yields a large per cenfage of Lead. It has been used 
for some years at the School of Aids for glazing 
Pottery, and answers nell for that purpose, though 
it is found to snccocd better when reduced to the 
form of minium, and then ground with Felspar and 
an Alkali. The raw gidena only answers for the soft- 
est and commonest glazes, and Ahe per centage of 
impurities mixed •with tin's description, varies so* 
considerably, that it has been found safer to reduce 
it from the* state of Sulphuretto that of an oxide be- 
fore applying it to the wares. Much of the Pottery 
from thc Sciiool of Arts has been glazed with this 
(j^lciia in different states. (Talcric'iris also'knowa to 
occur at the Neilgherriesb and in two parts of the 
Ciulclaiiah District. A good sample is exhibited 
amongst the Glicmieal substances, from Hyderabad, 
as Soorma; but this appcius to have been purchased 
ill the Jlazaar. 

CUUO.ME OEE- 

Very good sjmplcs of the Clironinte of Iron arc 
exliibitcii from ISalcni, Viziaiiagrum and Bangalore ; 
but as \et nothing has been done to turn this 
mineral to useful account on a large scale in India, 
from the want of proper appliances. The great 
consumption of this substance, in Europe is in tlTc 
manufacture of Bichromate of Potass for dyes, the 
chromates of Lead for painting, and chromic acid 
for coloring Pottery, Porcelain and glass. The 
mineral was carefully tested some years ago, and a 
few ounces of the Bichromate of Potass and the yel- 
low and orange Chromates of Lead were made in the 
School of Arts. The supply of Chrome Ore in Salem 
is said to be abuudant, but the raw material wdil not 
pay the expense of freight, though the Chromates 
of l^tass and Lead might be brought into use in 
dyeing and painting, if carefully manufactured in 
India. The Chrome ores used m England are ob- 
laief.d from tlic Shetland islands and Styria, where 
they are abundant. The quantity required for 
manufacturing purposes is not very large ; hence the 
raw ores of India could never be brought into the 
English market so as to prove remunerative, 


lEoisr OBES. 

One of the richest departments of the Exbibitioii 
is the ores of iron and steel. Almost evc|y district in 
the Presidency contributes specimens, and the col- 
lections from some localities are very extensive and 
varied ; those from Cuddapah, Hyderabad, Bellary 
and Coimbatore are particularly deserving of notice. 
Large coEections arq also sent by Capt. Puckle and 
Mr. Addis from Bangaltye^but the quality of the 
ores is not rick ai that statin. The principal ores 
of the Cuddapall distript are the red, brown, and 
purple Haematites, which yieflhirou of excellent qua- 
lity and very malleable. or the magnetic iron 

ores of the same district are p^HlBularly rich in iron, 
and a few of them contain traces of manganese. We 
would pai'ticularly notice amang.st the Hfcmatites 
those from Cheraoor and Poolevendalah ; the latter is 
magnetic altliougli earthy and dull red in the frac- 
ture and bright red in the streak. 'I'he steel grey 
and granular iron ores from Chitw'ail, Camalapoor, 
and Goorumcondah are all rich in the metal and 
more or less magnetic. The yellow ochre and rus- 
ty ores of the Muddenpully Talook are said to yield 
good raaUeable iron. The steel grey iron sand of 
Couiarole and Yondapully in the#Doopaud Talook 
are highly magnetic and contain a little manganese;. 

The micaceous iron ore and iron glance of the 
Doopaud Talook are also rich in the metal. 

Tlic most prevalent iron ores of the Hyderabad 
territories seem to be the rusty bron n, red, and yel- 
low ochres ; tlie iron or steel sands with manganese, 
and the specular or glance Ores ; none of the latter 
however are magnetic. The red lueinatites mai'ked 
Nos. 1 and 1 5 in the list are both rich in the metal* 
The rusty and yellow ores marked Nos. 2, 5, 9 5nd 
13 are also of good quality. The steel grey ore No. 
17-2 is of line quality and the specular iron No. 4 
is particularly rich in the metal, but not magnetic. 
The jaspery clay ironstone No. G is very like the 
clay iron stone exhibited amongst the coal measures 
from Burdwan and Scotland ;*it also appears to be as- 
sociated with other minerals that accompany coal. 
The black, brown, and red Cellular iroifcorcs are abun- 
dant in this collection, and a great deal of attention 
appears to have been bestowed on the minerals of 
this District and on the iron ores in particular. The 
^Jury would recommend a 2nd class me4al to Dr. 
Smith for the series of ores of iron and steel whicli 
were very carefully put up and numbered. 

The Bellary District yields a variety of Iron ores, 
some of which are very rich in the metal and several 
df them associated with manganese. The prevailing 
ores of iron of this District are the black and grey 
Band Iron, alternating with sandstone ; liver color- 
ed Ilmmntite (which has been repeatedly sent to Ma- 
dras as Copper Ore) and Jaspeiy Clay Iron 
stones. Some of the samples of Band Iron in sand- 
stone are exceedingly like those thrown out of the 
Coal bags on the beacli at Madras and vulgarly 
known in England as tie pins and binders. They 
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ar^ also'associated in the same atid in the 

vicinity of Kurnool and Gooty with Hagnesiaa Lime- 
stone» Grits/conglomerate9| Aluminous shale* Fine 
Clay and Flack Polomite^ minmis which usually 
accompany Coal ; but the Fossils which are the 
surest indications have atlU^to be sought for. The 
jury are much pleased to find attention drawn to 
this point by Capt. CoUyer . of the Engineers, who 
has remarked the coinddeuds, and has sent samples 
of minerals from the Lfepne Talook, Kurnool, and 
from the vicinity of Soondoor nean Bellaiy, with a 
request that the minemls may be snbmittted to Mr. 
Wall the Govemnvpnt Ccusil and Mineral Viewer, who 
might be requested t(j^yisit the localities from whence 
the minerals have been procured. 

See Report upon the minerals from Kurnool and 
Soondoor, whicli were submitted to the Jury and 
tested. 

The Iron Ores sent by the Coimbatore Local 
Committee ai'e of very fine quality, being particularly 
rich in the metal and the most highly magnetic in 
the Exliibition. 

A Sub -Committee of the Jury carefully examined 
all the ores of Iron with the blow pipe, as to 
their magnetic pi'operties, and the following was the 
result of these examinations. 

Magnetic Iron Glance of fine quality occurs in 
Coimbatore, Salem, Cuddapali and Vellore. 

Magnetic Haematites in Cuddapah. 

Magnetic Iron sand also in Cuddapah ; none of the 
Iron sands of other districts magnetic. 

I\Iagiictic nisty Ochery Iron Ore at Palaveram 
and Hyderabad. None of the other Iron Ores of 
Hyderabad magnetic. No magnetic Iron Ores from 
Rellnry, Masulipatam, Bangalore, Mysore, or other 
districts. Manganese detected iri the Iron Ores 
of Hyderabad, Kui-nool, Bellary, the Bababooden 
Hills, Mysore and Viziaiiagerum. 

Meteoric Iron, or aerolites, are exhibited from 
Mysore and Pondicherry. 

Micaceous Ivon Ores of good quality from Ciid- 
dapah and Vyzianagerum. Brown haematite and 
lleddlefrom the Red Hills, Bellary and Hyderabad. 
( ommon Iron Pyrites or Soomamooky stone is ex. 
hibited in Magnesian Limestone from Kurnool, Cud- 
dapah and Gooty Radiated Pyrites in large- 
pieces in black marble from Nundial and near Cud- 
dapah. This is an important substance, and if pro- 
curable in large quantities, it might be used for the 
manufacture of sulphur, sulphuric acid, yellow and 
Red Ochres or polishing powder. « 

Iron Pyrites is also exhibited in small quantities 
in Aluminous shale from near Bangalore ; when it 
is found in large quantities in tliis Matrix, or if the 
Alum state be of a dark olive green with, the 
phuret of Iron diffused through it, Alum mity he 
prepared from it. For the process of preparing 
this substance, as followed in the Punjaub, see Re- 
port upon Alkaline and EartLy minerals. 


UBPORT UPON MINE11AI.S SENT FROM KURNOOL, 
BY CAPT. COLLYIt'R. 

SUBMITTED TO JURY IM CLASS I. 

POR EXAMINATION, 

No. 1. a. Compact grey Magnesian Limestone, 
effervesces Teebly with acid, calcines to a whitish 
color and is hydraulim 

No. 1. Yellowish ^ey silicious Magnesian 
Limestone, with Dendritic Manganese. Does not 
effervesce with acid. This is a whetstone and a hy- 
draulic Lime. 

No. 1 . c. Dolomite or Blackish Magnesian Lime^ 
stone ; Hydraulic, bums to a white, showing that 
carbon is the coloring material. 

No» 1. d. Grey slate and dolomite. Fossils 
should be sought for in this stratum 

No. 2. fl. Siindstones and Grits. The grey and 
black coloring matter is Plumbago or Carburet of 
Iron. 

No. 2. i. Dark grey conglomerates with grains of 
Plumbago. It is not possible to detennine the 
strata to which these belong without having fossils - 
The Plumbago remains unaltered by great heat. 

* No. 3. Galena or sulphurei of Lead with Fels- 
par and sulphate of Baryta. Some of this is very rich 
in Lead containing from 63 to 70 per cent of Lead. 
This is the ore already described under the head 
of galena it has been practically examined by Mr. 
Wqll and'used fm* some years at the School of Ar^ 
for glazing Pottery. It ,.is a vciy rich ore of lead 
and the last consi^rnents contain silver. 

No. 4. Clay slate tinged with Iron. This re- 
sembles Alum slate colored by Pyrites ; but on being 
tested, it is found not to contain sulpiiur. 

No. 5. a. Quartz Pebbles. 

6. Felspar Do. and 

c. Felspar with brown spar or sulphate 
of Baryta. 

d. Porphy ry composed of all three. 

MINERALS FROM SOONDOOR, BELLARY, DISTRICT, 
SKNT BY CAPT. COLLYEK. 

1. a. Jaspery Clay Don stone. 

1. /a Sandstone with Iron ore. This is rich in 
Iron and re.seirible8 the Band Iron ore of Erighind. 

2. Grey and brown stalactitig Manganese, chiefly 
ses^uioxide. 

3. Iron Ore, Manganese and quartz. 

4. Botryoidul sesquioxide and Peroxide of 
Manganese. 

6. Red and yellow Cloy Ironstone. 

6. Jaspeiy Clay Ironstone. 71ns borders on 

Transition formations and is often accompanied* by 
Fossils. " , 

7. a- Wought Iron- 

7. b. Yellowish aluminous shale. 

3. Red Aluminous shale and Ochrey standstone. 

9- Bastard Fire Clay and Band Iron. The for- 
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mer resembles the Chmch of tlie Coal fonniitm^ 
the latter the Fm%* ^ 

10. PoUer slate or Tripoli. IMs is not triiie 
Tripoli : it has been examined under the Microscope 
and does not contain any mdications of lliatoma- 
ceae. Another fragment from the same lo<mlity sent 
by the Bellary Local Committfee had all the appear- 
ance of containing vegetable matter in a J’ossil state ; 
it was carefully examined undar the Microscope % 
Mr. IMitchell and Mr. Western, but no organic struc- 
ture could be detected. The substance appears to 
be colored Koalin, or Porcelain J^arth^ aocuientaily 
striated in curved veins resembling Fossil wood. 

1 1. Grey Iron Ora with a little Manganese. 

12. White and red Quartz pebbles. : 

13. Yellow and brown wad or Manganese and 
iron, useful in coloring pottery. 

14. Transition sandstone. 

15. Transition Slate, 

Fossils sometimes occur in the sandstones resting 
upon this slate. 

It is impassible to determine the age of these for- 
mations without fossils. 

The accompanying illustrated circulars on the 
J'ossils of the New lied sandstone, Magnesian lime- 
stone, Carbonifertus, Old “Bed sandstone and Silu- 
rian Strata may be of use in prosecuting fnrtheir 
enquiries in the District. , 

the end of the H^eport on Claee L 

alkaline and eauthy minerals. j 

^ Southern India is parjjicularly rich in this class of ! 
Mineral products, the origin of which seems to be 1 
ihe decaying granites of the country. The most 
conmion form of Alkali, is the Dhobee’s Earth, a . 
whitish grey, sandy efflorescence, which often covers ] 
miles of countiy where decayed white granite forms 
the surface soil ; the earth contains from 13 to 25 ' 
j)cr cent of Crude carbonate of soda and begins to ] 
accumulate in»the dry weather immediately after the < 
rains, it can be scraped off the surface to the depth < 
of two or three inches, and by repeated boiling and ' 
the addition of a little quick lime, the alkali is ob- \ 
tallied of considerable strength, ^ith a little care very I 
clean Carbonate of Soda can be obtained, fit for !he \ 
manufacture of Toilet soap, white glass, and glazes for \ 
pottery. The crude earth in different states is exhib- t 
ited from almost every district. The best samples of i 
the prepared earth are exhibited by Bauloo Moodelly,* i 
who has frequently furnished it in large quantities i 
for manufacturing purposes. The Nellore, Oudda- 
pah, Masulipatam and Chingleput Districts yield c 
this earth in great quantities, and repeated attempts y 
have been made to prepare from it Barilla for ex* ^ 
portation, and very fair specimens have been export- \ 
cd different times, but the moderate price of « 
^ Carbonate of Soda of England prepared from Sea salt 1 
will always prevent this from being a remunerative < 
article of export. The colored frits for Bangle glass, ( 
exhibited iu another Class, have lately however ] 
become an article of export from this presidency, i 


» ^ NUrak qf of this Salt are exhib- 
ited Belia;ry and seems 

1 to form a nakral efiloreshimee. Its ^ef use is.as 
^ a substitute for saltpulra for tie Msmufiujfure of Ni- 

- triu bM other acids' arid cliemic^ subst&oes. It is 
t tea) : dieUqu6sciei]i| for makings 

> answers well feu some descripti^ cl jBreworks. 

; The samples ethib^d are mdiffemit, 

r Miitiide salt of very fmr quality is 

- exhibited fcmi'BangatorO,Bellaxy and Hyderabad, and 

> isknown tooocuralsoitt tlfel&qntoorandNeliore Dis- 
^ triqts and to lm*idmost inv%riabfy accompanied by 

some interesting mmerals^ via, wpsum, magnesian 
limestoue, sandstone, subltur, ifa and brown iron 
lores, and alum slate. Ah most of these minerals 
have com® iii frona the Distriefs that produce the 
mineral salt, it would be worth while to direct fur- 
ther search to be made in the^viomity for the sul- 
phur and alum slate,® both of winch are valuable 
products. Sulphur is exhibited from several Dis- 
tricts associated with the above and other combina- 
tions,* Alum slate is also exhibited from the Cud- 
dupah District, Vellore and the Neilgherries, but 
the accompanying minerals have not been forwarded. 
It is of great importance that the minerals associated 
with Eock Salt and Gypsum should always be re- 
corded or collected, as Fossils of*some kind or other 
almost invariably occur in tlie vicinity, and these 
are the best and safest guides for determining the 
relative ages of the accompaying strata. The follow- 
ing interesting description of the Salt Eange in tlie 
Punjaub, by Dr. Jameson, will show the impor- 
tance of this class of formatidns. 

vSalt Range, from the Eastern base of the Suliman 
Mountains to the River Jhelum in the Punjaub' 
Lat 32** 30'— 33® 20'. 

The rocks in this part of tlie range are, (first) 
Magnesian Limestone, 2, New Red Sandstone 3. 
Fossiliferous sandstone, 4, Red Clay and sandstone 
containing Coal and Mineral Sulphur, Rock Salt, 
Gypsum, brown and red Iron ore and Alum slate. 
The lower beds contain no prganic remains but the 
upper abound in them. The Iron ore is a red or 
brown Hsemotite, so rich that in many places the 
needle of the compass becomes quite useless even at 
a considerable distance from the rocks, owing to 
their bemg highly magnetic, from the qumatity of 
iron which they contain. The sandstone abounds 
with the exuviae of enormous animab, either Sau- 
rians or Sauroid fishes. 

The Hills at Kala Bagh contain gi*eat quantities 
of Aluminous sbte, from whidi Alum is obtained at 
^various manufactories in. that town. The slate, 
well sprinkled with water^ iS laid in alternate strata 
with wood, until the pile reaches a height of 25 to 
30 feet ; it is then lighted mid tKO combustion con- 
tinued for about twelve houta, in which time the 
color of the slate is converted from greyish black to 
dark red. Tlib change df color indicating that the 
process has been carried to a sufficient extent, the 
mass is thrown into a tank holding as much water 
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as is cumputed the Alum is cattupetaui to satu- 
rate*. After three days the waier^ Wsornea of 
a dark red cojpr is drawn off, mbied with a due pro- 
portion of potash and boil^ down. The residuum 
on cooling ifecoming a solid mass of Alum. 

A very interesting series # salts, consisting chiefly 
of the Muriate aifd carbonate of from the Loonar 

I^ake in the Hyderabad territories, is exhibited by 
Dr. George Smith, ResidCiioy ^rgeon, Hyderabad. 
These have already been cirofully examined by Pro- 
fessor Mayer and report^d^npdn at some length in 
\ ol. 1, New series of tlfe Madras Jbumal of Litera- 
ture and Science. Tho^fpllowing is a condensed cj>i- 
toinc of the Beporf and df the chemical composition 
of the salts. y ^ 

No. 1. DuUa. * 

Tliis is a Carbonate of Soda with a faint trace of 
Muriate of Soda and about 2 per cent of impurities. 
No. 2. Nimmuck Bulla. ^ 

Is nearly pure Muriate of Soda- 
No. 8. Khuppul, 

Is carbonate of Soda, with water and about 2 
per cent of impurities. 

No. 4. Puppree. 

Is nearly pure Carbonate of Soda* 

No. 5. Madkhar. — This is an impure salt con- 
taining Carbonate of Soda, 27 

Clay and sand,.... 30, water about 17. 

Common Salt, 25 

No. 6. Bhooskee. 

This is also a crude impure substance, 
containing Neutral Carb. of Soda* 26 
Insoluble matter chiefly sand and Clay, 5 8 

Water, ... 

, Common Salt, 2 

No. 7- Travertin. 

This contains Carb. of Lime,.,. 78 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 4 

Insoluble matter with Oxide of Iron &c. 9 

Chloride of Sodium, 2 

Water, ••• •• ••• ••• 8 

The Natron lake of Lponar occurs in the Circar 
of Meinker Soubah of Berar, about 45 miles N. W. 
of Hingolie, inLat 20 N. It is about 510 feet be- 
low the level orthe surrounding ground, in a kind of 
Crater of 5 miles in circumference ; the lake being 
about 3 miles in circumference and surrounded by 
luxuriant vegetation ; springs of dear soft water oc- 
cur close to the lake, which has evidently been ex- 
tending its bounds lately, as numerous dead trees 
arc standing within its margin, and a bowrie of 
sweet water, protected by a wall, is now complete- 
ly surrounded by the water of the Jake, An intol- 1 
erable stench of sulphuretted hydrogen is emitted: 
by the lake during the heat of the day, audits waters 
prove destructive to animal and vegetable life, 
though flocks of Duck and Teal dot the suiface of 
its waters. There are two saline springs the 
centre of the Lake, and about i a mfle apart.'"These 
never become dry. It is supposed that the muriate 
of Soda from this source, coming in contact with the 


carbmiBte of Lime which abounds in the vicinity 
causes the deposition g$* the carbonate of Soda or 
Natron Salt in a greater or less state of purity. The 
depth of the lake near the salt springs varies from 
6 feet during the hot months to 12 or 14 feet dur- 
ing the rains. The salt is raised by divers, who 
i bring it up in their hands. It is much prized and 
finds a.ready sale in both Berars, Nagpore, Can- 
deish, and Poonah, t# which places it is carried iu 
Bamboo baskets und retailed by dealers. I'he Lake 
has not been re^lariy worked since 1836, in which 
year 2,186 candies of the different salts were raiseti, 
valued at Bs. 60,081. In 1853 Major Johnston 
rsised 85 candies, valued atRs. 1,461-4-0. 

Some suggestions have been proposed for increas- 
ing the productiveness and revenue of the lake. These 
are contrivances for preventing the flushing of the 
Lake with water, supplied by the main feeder, and hy 
several streams from the surrounding water shed, 
such as bunds and channels. 

Means for raising the salt with facility, and in due 
(juantity, such as dredging machines. 

Means for procuring the salts in greater purity, 
such as evaporating pans. 

Means for procuring and preserving the salt raised, 
such as sheds, store rooms &c. with careful super- 
'^sion by trustworthy Government officials. 

The points to which tlic attention of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee is solicited are : — 

a. What is the exact Chemical composition of. 
the salts? ; 

lliis has been satisfactorily answered by Dr. 
Mayer. 


d. What IS their commercial value as now sent ? 
The commercial value of salts for exportation de- 
pends upon their purity and clean or white appear- 
ance : those marked No. 1, 3 and 4 might all be used 
in the manufactures of soap, glass, and glazes for pot- 
tery. They could not be exported jirofltably, as the 
carbonate of soda can now be so economically pre- 
pared in England from Sea salt, by Lcblaric*^8 pro- 
cess. The probability is, that, if the Natron or Baril- 
la were more highly refined and crystallized, it might 
be used ill India fo^he manufacture of plate glass, 
and for the better kinds of crown and window glass. 
Barilla sells for 8-G to 9 shillings per cwt. fit for 
soap making, the qualities used for plate glass and 
for dyes are much more valuable. 

c. Are the suggestions alluded to as under con- 
sideration correct in their general principles ? 

The only questionable one appears to be the first, 
as it is doubtful whether it would be possible or de- 
sirable tet prevent the flushing of the lake with fresh 
water. 

2. The only effectual means of raising the salt 
with facility and in large qxiantity would be by a 
dredging machine, worked by a crank handle and coolie 
labor, Of by a steam engine. The cost of a suitable 
steam engine Would be)i?550 to A600 and of a dredg- 
ing machine to work in 8 to 12 feet of water £1,400 
to £1,500. 
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The best mennft for pr6curii»g ihe aalts In woitld be tubjcet them to two hoU^ 

iojTS ; first with pure soft water in an bbloiig evap<nrating pari, 115 to 15, feet tengfi 6 feet broad,, and 1 
foot deep, built of hard fired teicks made from a tough day ; ' , , * 



from this pan the concentrated solution should be run out through woollen bags fifled with sand anti 
charcoal, and all covcreil with a layer of straw, into wooden tubs or long wooden troughs to crystalize, 
taking care lo leave the dregs in the pan. Tlie second boiling should be coudttotedTwith distilled water, 
in the same way as the saltpetre is purified at the Gunpowder Mills. A largc^copper still and condenser 



• • 

would require to be erected, and a succession of boilers and crystallizing tubs, or, what would be better* 
a series of large stone ware evaporating pans arranged in long sheds, with a flue for heated air from 
the furnace of the copper still, passing under each pan, and terminating in a chimney. — Thus (See 
illustration. 



Sione ware evaporating pane. 
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The common native Potteiy of tli 0 oonatiy would 
not answer for evaporating pimftj as it Is eroded by 
alkaline salts# 

4. The«best means for pfofeotmg and preserving 
the salt raised, would atpre rooms built of 

brick and chunam, with raised a few feet 

above the ground end pe&^d with dense well fired 
bricks. An earthen floor contaminates the a^ts, 
and there is much loss this cause. The best 
way of separating theasaks "from each other is by 
repeated cr 3 rstalizationSf or in an evaporating pan of 
the following description, which allows impurities 
to faU and the mpre re^ily crystalizable salts to be 
drawn off. See illustjatien. 



' Copper evaporating pan for separating salts. 


EARTHY MINERALS. 

The most abundant of this class is the Limestones, 
Marbles, Dolomites and Kunkurs, which ^vill be no- 
ticed under the class of Building Materials. 

Sulphate of Lime of Gypsum is contributed from 
a good many Districts, The best qualities are from 
Ootatoor near^Trichinopoly, the Chingleput District, 
Sadras, Ennore, the Hills, Nellore, Mosulipa- 
tain and Bangalore, The only new localities for 
this mineral ai*e Sadras, the Red Hills, and Nellore. 
It is now known to occur very abundantly in this^ 
Presidency in tw o forms, the Fibrous and Oiystal- 
iine Gypsums both free from Carbonate of Lime, and 
well suited for the Manufacture of Plaster of Paris, 
for moulds, busts, statues or ornaments. It occurs 
chiefly in the green sand or lower cretaceous forma* 
tioiis, and is almost invariably accompanied by Fos- 
sils. The Fibrous Gypsum of Bangalore, Tiagur 
and Nellore, are the thickest and beat It is not yet 
known in what strata these occur, as the aocpmi^y- 
ing Fossils have not yet been traced and thf nSWves 
seem averse to show the localities for this .jnineral, 
in those districts though rewards of 30 Rupees have 
been offered for this information* 


finlpliatc of Baryta or heavy Sp^ of very fine qua- 
lity is ekhibibed from SjSveral Districts; the best stbi- 
ples are from Kumocd, €idhoui, Cumbum, and Nel- 
lore. Yellowish qualities are exhibited from Oota- 
toor and Masulipatam ; the former amongst Gypsum 
formations and Ifossils, the latt^ interspersed with 
Gypsum. The chief Uses of this substance are for 
making Stdbewai’e, Porcelain, and Chemical wares, 
and as a flux for sttwJting^ron Ores. Hitherto it 
does not appear to havwb^ put to any use in India. 

Satin Spar, or fibrous Carbonate of Lime of very 
good qualily is exhibited from the Hyderabad ter- 
ritories ; it was mist»keii*for Fibrous Gypsum, and 
on being tested was found to be associated with 
that substance and with a raver mineral, Ariagonitc, 
which contains the sulphate of strontian, much used 
in Europe for giving a red color to fire-works. The 
Satinspar is chiefly used for large ornamental beads 
and brooches. 

Cube spar or Ciystalline Carbonate of Lime, of good 
quality, is exhibited from Nellore, Kumool and Cud- 
dapali. It is used in thin plates for mounting Mi- 
croscopic objects and as a source of veiy pure Lime. 

Rhomb spar or Dolomite spar is also exhibited 
from Cuddapah. 

GEMS. 

The display of Gems and precious stones is very 
meagre, and, as usual, the samples contributed are 
very smalUnd worthless ; the valuable or large pieces 
having been all picked out. There is enough, how- 
ever, to prove that this Prestdemy, produces stones ci 
I this class, and that, if carefolly sought for, good 
specimens may be found. Diamond conglcnnerates, 
j sandstones, and earths are contributed from Cudda- 
pah, Kumool and Hyderabad ; and it is known that 
good diamonds are found in these and other Districts, 
but none hav 6 been sent on this occasion. A model 
in Lead of a very large diamond is exhibited from 
Hyderabad, this measmes 2-J inchfis in length by 
1 | inches in breadth and Jths of an inch in thick- , 
ness, in the rough* state. The Gem was found in the 
mud wall of a native house and w^as purchased for 
His Highness the Nizs^m ; a small portion of the 
Gem had been broken off one end before it was 
offered for sale. 

A rough ruby of nearly two inches in length is 
exhibited by Mr. Lecot, amongst the precious stones. 

It contains some specks cd’ Gold, but is of inferioV 
qmdity and full of flaws. 

Some small fragraeiito of Sapphire and of Spinel, 
the matrix in which it occura, are exhibited from 
Masulipatam. 

Several Emeralds and oihei‘ precious stones, as 
&uby, Sapphire, Diamtmd and Turquoise, are exhibit- 
ed in a cut state fo another Class, but these appear 
.to be imported stones. 

A number of imitatiw Gems made from English 
Crystal and Flint glassjariously colored are exhib- 
ited from Hyderabad. 
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Oamets, Carbuncles and Ruby Gai^ete of ^ry 
good quality, are exhibited from Neilot 0 ;> Masulipa- 
tam and Bazewarah ; but they are not neady so large^ 
as the Garnets from Mysore and Cuddoor shown at 
the Exhibition of 1866. 

A good specimen of Aquamarine, or Beryh i« 
•contributed by Lieut. Buckle from Mysore : other 
samples of long reed like crystals are foNrarded by 
the Nellore Local Committee# sniall^picces of Ame- 
tliyst. Tourmaline, Rock cxystal, Agato A&d Cornelian 
are exhibited from Masulipatam. 

Schorl in large crystds is exhibited from Banga*- 
lore, Nellore and Vkianagruin. ^ ' 

MINERAL SUBSTANCES USEFUL IN MANU- 
FACTURES. 

One of the most important contributions in Class 
I, is the large and complete series of grinding, 
sharpening and polishing materials, exhibited by 
Surgeon E. G. Balfour, from the Museum. These 
were carefully examined by the Jury, olong with a 
voluminous printed Report prepmed for distribution 
amongst the Ordnance, Commissariat and Engineer 
Ofheers. The Jury are of opinion that very many of 
the sulislauees are of excellent quality, that several of 
them might be judiciously introduced as substitutes, 
for similar articles now procured from Europe, and 
that Imlia is so well supplied with Minerals of tliis 
Class, tliat a large ami remunerative trade in some 
of them might be canied on, if steps were taken to 
^ve publicity to tlic valuable mass of iiVformatjon 
collected, ami means mloptcd for distributing and 
bringing to notice some of tlie articles for which 
high prices arc given in Europe. 

'J'hc most striking features in this collection are 
the abundance of the materials, their general dif- 
fusion tliroughout the Brcsidency and the infinite 
\arietios of their quality. 

It will be necessary to consider them for the sake 
of order and bteviiy under the heads of Sandstones, 
Hones, and Polishing substances. 

SANDSTONE.?. 

These occur of diflferent qualities, from the coars- 
est soft grit, to the hardest Freestone, the most 
compact ‘snakestone, and the toughest Chert. The 
sandstones appear to be the most universally dif- 
fused rocks ill Southern India ; occurring in six- 
teen different Districts, and often in beds or strata 
of enormous extent, as in the South Arcot, Nellore, 
Cuddapab, Bellaiy, Mysore and Nagpore l)istricts. 
The Native carpenters, blacksmiths and shoemakers 
have long been acquainted with the good l^uolities 
of the Grindstones of Southern India, and they are 
accustomed to give good prices for some of thcira 
European workmen are also in the habit of using 
•country stones for sharpening their tools. 

The best coarse Grindstones are those from Ver- 
dachellum in South Arcot, Triputty, and Ootrama- 
loor in Cliinglcput, Kurse Mungidum near Vellore, 


Wooatimettrf and Cbeflamaboctt' in the Quddapah 
Distri(jti-aiid Podelay and WoodiagheiTy in Nell6re. 

A soft sandstone suited for Klters tocttrs at Ra- 
jahmundry, and haid gritty kinds# lik^^e Bhurr- 
stone of France in tlie PeddaredapuUy Talook of 
Nellore and near Ghooty. Some oftbe sandstones 
of the Guntoor, Bellary, Madura and Mysore jbk- 
tricts are very similar to those used as Grindstones 
and Flour Min-stones in England. The best dry 
Whetstones are those of^%ggur, Matoor Hill in 
Guntoor, Triputty, Arnee Needacherla in Bel- 
lary. . ' , 

Fine grained sandstones orb ^arp cutting qua- 
lity occur at Gootemokdtk* and .Dyda in Gimtoor, 
at Chellumacoor and Chettywarreepully in Cud- 
dapah and in the Podelay Talook and Woodiagherry 
Hill in Nellore. 

A stone resembling ^he Ayrstone, or Snakestone, 
occurs at Koopookonda, 8 miles west of Vinacondah 
in Guntoor. 

Gopd substitutes for Turkey stone, occur at Cud- 
dapah, Woontimetta, Chellumacoor and Humpsagiir ; 
and varieties of Green and Grey granular Felspar, 
at Seringapatam, Nellore, and on the banks of the 
Godavery. The latter are well suited for putting a 
fine e<lge on razors and gravers. • 

Soft sandstones resembling Bathstone and Tri- 
poli abound near Nellore, Bellary, Cuddapah and 
Hurryhiir. 

Very fine siliciotis and Magnesian Earths, such 
as Rottenstone, Alkaline Loam and Armenian 
Bole, occur near Soondoor, Bangalore and Cudda- 
pah. 

Hones, silicious and slaty Lime.stones of every 
quality, accompany the extensive Beds of Lithogra- 
phic Marble near Kurnool, Guntoor, Bellary, Datclia- 
pilly and Gooty. 

Chert or Hornstoue suited for paring Flint and 
Porcelain Mills, occurs in large quantities at Baula- 
pilly near Arcot, Naggery and Woodiagherry Hill 
in Nellore. 

CORUNDUM AND EMERY. 

These Minerals which are considei^d valuable on 
account of their hardness, W'hich approaches that of 
the diamond, appear to be very abundant in the 
Madras Presidency. There are samples of Corun- 
dum in this collection from about 5^8 different local- 
ities. The best qualities are the moderate sized 
picked Crystals from Guntoor, Hyderabad, Coim- 
batore, Nuggnr, and SiiJein. Some varieties, particu- 
larly the tabular shaped Crystals, appear to be much 
^sociated with Lime and Fibrolite, and aro fre- 
quently accompanied in those localities by more 
valuable Minerals, as the ruby, sapphire, spinel, 
beryl and gai*net. Emery frequently accomjmnics 
the Corundum, the beat safiaplea are from Salem, 
Nuggur and Nellore. A fine specimen of tabular 
Emery has lately been discovered at Caligheiry Hill, 
Nellore. 
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lo MR. BALFOUR'S LIST OF GRINDING, 1® ABi»I5irilIO A POLISHING MATERIALS. [Cuss L * 


Tlie following EpUome of the list sandstones 
grimling* and polishing substances procurable in 
the Madras Presidency, will give some idea of the 
extent and vaSue of the collection j the best marfced 
samples aloiSe having been noticed, whilst the others 
are omitted, because the inC^inittion regarding them 
is too vague from the smidl sbe or indeterminate 
quality of the specinjteni^. 

As there is mud) valuable infgnnation in the re- 
ports, and Surgeon Ba%uf has taken the trouble of 
collecting the most useful pmctical papers, bearing 
oil the same subject, the Jury recommend a hrst 
Class Medal for thjs si^nes; 

EPITOME 


Of list of Grinding, Shaipening and Polishing 
Materials used by Blacksmiths, Silversmiths, Jewel- 
lers, Stone cutters. Marble and stone Masons. 


Europe Grindstones"! 
used in the Arse- 1 
nal, Madras,.*. [ 


Reddish hair brown, with dark 
spots, coarse and fine brownish 
grey, coarse and 'fine Do. with 
metallic streaks. 


Mr. Law, Sculptor. Sandstone tinged red, used for 
cutting marble* 

Mr. Ostheider, do. Brown fine grained do. used for 


cutting marble. 

Mr. Cranston, Shoe ) Purplish, hard, Silicious, do. used 
maker, J as a dry whetstone. 

Arsenal and Medi- 1 Bluish grey ragstone containing 

cal Stores / lime, used dry by Ch ucklers and 

for simrpeuing laboratory 
knives. 

Marble Polishers... Ayrstonc §rit, snake grit. 

Stone Cutters Eiinqre grit, a nodular, bluish 

gritty limestone from the bed of 
the Puiicat Marine Lagoon. 

Arsenal Black Turkey oilstones, contain- 

iug much lime, fine grained 
Do. from Tarputtry. 

Barber’s Stone, Black limestone used for sharpen- 

ihg razors. 


Sfiarpening sion^ wd by native saddlers^ ^hoemakm, 
tlorse-shoerSi cutlers 

Basalt, Called Sanakol from Chelput, 

five days journey from Madras 
near Trinamullay, used by shoe- 
makers. 

Basalt, From near Streepermatoor, used 

by saddlers for sharpening 
awls and knives. 


Hornblende Rock... (Greenstone) used by Horscr 
shoers as a whet for shaipcu- 
ing the large Hoof Cutter. 

Green Quartzxise "I from Vellore, used formerly by 

sandstone > Horse-shoers but now replaoea 

3 by sills of Corundum aa^Juae. 

Bed Qaartiose » 

standstone ) 


Yellow Quartzosc'! Prom Woodiagherry used former- 

sandstone... Ij for giving a first edge to 

» swords, daggers and implc* 
m^ts; hard, rough and well 
J suited for grindstones. 


R<dled Fragmi^) and jeUov, naed by shoe- 
of Binary graute.) malutrs. 




Fine grained Red, 
Quarizose sand 
stone 

Fine grained nodule ^ 
of reddish Quartz- > 
ose *.*• 3 


Formerly used by Horse-shoers. 


Used by saddlers, who say they 
do not know its origin. 


...f!!} Used by shoe-makers. 

Hones * Purchased in the Bazaar, proba- 

bly from Nellore, Cuddapoh or 
Guntoor. 


English Grit Fine grained, used by stone Ma- 

sons. 

Rolled masses of) Sold in the Bazaars as Corundum 
Granites.. f and Emery. 

Irr^ularly crystal-^ Sent by the Commissary General 
lized granites.... as Emery : said to be procura- 
► ble at Calastry, near Naggcry,. 
Naglapoorum aud the sur- 
J roui^dmg Hills. 

Steel Filings Used by stone cutters for the 

first process of rubbing down. 

Pumice of Europe. 

Sand paper. 

Crocus, Country.... A red Carbonate of Iron. 
Washed Emery. 

Crocus. 

Putty Powder or Oxide of Tin. 

Rotten stone. ' 

Tripoli. 

Rouge or Bed per-carbonate of Iron, imported for 
polishing Jewellery. 


Materiah from the provinces the “Madras '^residency 
suited for grinding^ polishing and sharpening. 


OKINBSTOnES. 

North Arcot Prom KurscMungalum near Vel- 

lore, a stone called Muddy Sa- 
* g^poo Culloo, Brown Steaii- 

titic sandstone. 

^ from Baulapilly near Arcot, Grey 

Chert tor paving Porcelain 
MUls. 

I 

from Cbumbaukum-droog, Quartz- 
oee Rock suited for paving 
Porcelain Mills. 



^tAsa L] 

]>]Qrtli Aroot ooutd... 
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from Tricbopr browwb sas^stpoe. 

from Muddoor, Amee, 
aandaione suited for Grmd< 
fitoues. 

from Tripatty and Kurkumbady, 
Itellow red pnd piurpljiAlt 
stones. 

South Arcot from Verdaolielium «ii4 

sandstones of |;oQd quality* 

Beliary from Nedacberla^ sbairp gained 

and fine grained sandstone* 

from river near BeUarfa siltoious 
sandstones. 

from Hospet Chetty-warrepuUy 
and Humpsagur, Hones of van 
ous qualities. 

Cbingleput Cootharam pallum near Conjeve* 

ram, Coarse Grit. 

from Ootramaloor, Red Grit. 

Sandstones suited fox Grinding purposes. 

Cuddapab From Chellamacoor.Greyisb brown 

schistose granular standstone. 

from near Cuddapab, Bluish grey 
compact Magnesian lime, suited 
^ for nne sharpening stones, from 
Woontimitta fine grained scUisr 
lose. Sandstone, suited for a 
Kagstone. 

Ganjiun from Chitterpoor and Nengaum, 

liver brown granular sand- 

# stones. These areWery sharp 

ii^the grain. 

from Ganjam, Reddish white 
granular sandstones. 

Giiutoor from Palnaud, purple and lilac 

slaty sandstones fine in grain. 
Hones tones, black limestones, 
lithographic marbles. 

from Gootemookoola and Dyda, 

* Hones from Kqopookoonda 8 

miles west of Yinacoudah, be* 
low the signal pond, Rough 
sandstone glistening with Mica. 

from Matoor Hill, schistose (jet- 
stone. * 

Hyderabad from Ellicb|)oor and Kotab. sand 

stones with Fossils* 

Kuniool Sandstones Hones and Litho* 

graphic marble, abundant^ and 
of every quality and siae. 


Madura from Vurdq^u|:ty and Passumal- 

^ ' lee,‘ Gribilie, coarse grained 

from fan-gippii-jgieq^ Thnm-litap* 

dan (M&ntaui}. Giingo and 
Amherst yemwisb sand- 
stones dt (br Grindstones. 

Mysore from Nnggnr gopd Grindstones 

called Sanekuil and finer Whet- 
, etones. 

Nagpore.,.^., fromsLflsmiles west of Kamptec, 

. soft itandstones suited for dry 
wbetst^es. 

from' Q milen east of Kamptee, 
finer grained varieties. 

Nellore from the PSdelay, Panoor and 

Pedda liedda-pully Talooks, 
red, yelJbw, purple, brown and 
grey sloidstooes. 

from Pttliaybootoo. fine grained 
staudstones. 

Rajafimundry Soft sandstones suited for filters 

and Grindstones. 

Singapore from the mouth of the river, a 

good sandstone. 


COBUNDUM 

is fouud at Guntoor, Hyderabad. Salem, Mysore, 
Gram (45 Miles N. W. of Seringapatam) Nuggiir, 
French Rocks, Burkunemilly and ledknnkal, Kul- 
kaire in the Division of Chur^apatam, Norluk in 
Narsipoor, Deysam, Carbunpuily, Appianhully, Nul- 
laparuy, Mundium in Astragam, Cuddor ; in Salem 
at Namaul, Yiralamoodoo, Cholasigammy, Carasei, 
Aupore, Mallapollye, Gopaul Chetty poUium, Teel- 
auegeriy, Coundapaddy and with Rubies at Salem. 

Naggery Hills, clove brown with iron Garnets 
and Oochineal red Garnets, Yala-negery and Coun- 
depaddy in Salem. It is also found at Travancore, 
of a green color, and accompanied by Aqua marine. 

Amongst the Minerals useful in Manufactures are 
Clsyg, Kaolins and Porodain Materials which will 
be noticed in Class XXV, dong with the articles 
manufactured from them. 


ALEX. HUNTER, m. d. 



12 ^ MOUNTMN^MlJEStONE. [Cubs I. 


^ BJEWARD OF 50 RUPEES, 

** Foa BLUE UMESTONB. 

tlRCULAE No. 1. ^ 

Mountain Limestone, containing blade carbonaceoaa matter, fossil abells and corals has been found 
in considerable quantitf a^id in very large hioeks in and about Madras ; the old gKndstones at the 
Bakery are of one kind, tbe large mill stones formerly used in the St. Thome Tannery are of anoUier, 
and several millstoneBpat Chintandrapett and ttoyapooram are 6f the same Limestone. Tiie native stone 
cutters are acquaieted w?tliR, and say that it occurs at Trittenny, Muddoor, and Attipacherry near Nag- 
gery ; the tombstones at <Sadra9, 200 years old, are also said to be of the same stone. Steps have been 
taken to verify this statement. One variety is of a brownish grey color and csontains numerous frag- 
ments of fossil coral- The other which is more abundant, is of a dark grey color with patches of black 
here and there, aiich numerous fossil shells, and pieces of coral throughout its substance ; when 
broken, the stone emits a strong unpleasant, sulphureous smell. It is a compact rather hard stone, 
that rings when struck with iron : the broken surface is uneven and has a shining grey appearance 
with whitish spots here and there ; when rubbed smooth with sand and water, these spots are found 
to be composed of fossil shells of which the moat distinct are here represented. 



% 7, 

No. 7 is a piece of the limestone rubbed showing a Spirifer and portions of Encrinites. The 

limestone is of considerable interest ns it dwompani^^ beds, of coal, dark colored sandstones and 

conglomerates lying upon it, while it restil upon granite. The strata at the borders of coal forma- 
tions usually have a slight iucUnetion or dip, jma the granite, mountain limestone and dark sandstone fre- 
quently crop out of the grophd# Abose the coal, pale grey, yeDow and pink sandstones occur, often 


'Class I.] 


IS 


• 

in beds of ^reat thickness accompanied by i^hitish Tree fern nv^ other interesting organic remains 
clay, lime, ironstone in balls or seams mi iwtft siffty' bave lately be««i found in the kme tract of- country 
shales of white or greenish colors. AU tbss^ strain Pale odloured sandstones alw isppear in large aiid 
have been found occurring together in the Chingle- extensive beds in the Nellore District ; in some 
put District. A stone resembling the old ^ san^ localities they are of a white col«^l• like the Freestone 
stone occurs at the Red Hills and IWtta^^ers of the coal formations iu England 

of pale colored sandstones in great abni)tpip;^|^ The mountain limestone probably 

the base of the Naggery Hills, towa^;i|fi|^. beds of sand- 

one direction and by Tripasore to wan|^9l|l|p)i||||i^ stohCvV,!"^ wfard of 5 A Kupees will be given tb any 
dy in another ; the same kinds h bandy load of the stone in 

bling the new red sandstone will Show #vhere it is quarried. 

Chingleput District to the largely distributed 

several places between Ootramaloof-^f^^ Nellore, and South Arcot 

Jnm where they acquire consideta## others may be* had on application at 

Fossil trees, impressions of Zamia|l theJ^booI of Arts. A. H. 

KOn BLn^ HOtmDiAXN LXXl^tONE. • 

ClEoSiUR Nc. a. * 

In December last or about two months ago an illiistfated Circular was issued otfering a reward of 
F)') Itiipees to any person who could toll where the large grindstones (composed of Fossil Mountain Lime- 
stone), that had been in use at the old Bakery in Madriks or the Tannery at St. Tliom^, had been quarri- 
ed ; the conditions being that a bandy load of the stone in fragments should be produced and the lo- 
calitv shown. Pieces of the limestone were freely distributed with the Circular and we have to return 
our best tluinks to 43 difTt^rent persons who have k'wUy forwarded samples of stones in reply. The ob- 
j('ct of issuing the^e illustrated Circulars is to try tg attract attention to the Fossil remains of India witii 
the view of determining the relative ages of the strata producing them and to obtain if possible some in- 
dications of Coal. The Limestone in question is full of Fossils bordering upon, but below the Coal series 

the accompanving illustrations represent a few of the best marked Fossils which have been engraved from 
the polished pieces of Limestone now arranged in the Madras Exhibition along with the various stones 
received in reply to the Circular. 

The first 7 illustrations have already appeared. 



No, 7.— Piece of Limestone polished slipwing side view of a Sfiiri!** and portions of Encriuites. 
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.Within the last month one of the jgirin^stones has been conriderably worn domi, and a few more Fos- 
ils have become appareuti the best mai'W of these . 



ZS"o. S.^Cyalhophyllum Caespitosum, a Fossil coral of an extinct genus. 
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No. 10. — A Fossil bearing some resemblftnce to tte Lftuites Coitiu Arietistere figured or to 



No. 11, Euomplialus pentringulatus. 

• These species, which all belong to the Carboniferous or Mountain Limestone, have been detected on one 
of llie Millstones which* is of a brownish yellow color and which has evidently been quarried at some 
other locality than the rest, as the stone is softer, of a different color, and does not emit a sulphureous 
smell like the others wduii rubbed. One of the largest grindstones, which is about C feet in diameter by 
1 4 inches in thickness and composed of a harder blue mouirtain limestone with fewer and smaller fossils, 
has also been carefully polished and examined. It contains numerous fragments of the stems of Encri- 
nites with a few specimens of No. 12. Spirifer glaber, a bivalve shell now extinct, and No. 13 — Produc- 
tus or (Leptaena) also extinct and belonging to the Mountain Limestone series. Along with these are 
])atchcs of black carbonaceous matter and brown sulphuret of Irou^ 



No. 12. No, 13. 

Spirifer Glaber, , , • Product us or Leptaena. 

It will not be necessary to particulwi|&c441 the specimens that have been received, ns many of them arc 
not limestone, though they bear a stix>ng ouftward Resemblance to the specimens distributed. 

* Good limestGues have been received from thirteen different localities ; of these the most promising are 
the following, which are arranged in a tabular form, to show the accompanying indications, with remarks 
upon their i^ative importauce. 


1C • MODNTAiH li^fONE. [CtM# 1* 


l^jlinerals for- 
** warded^ 

• 

District. 

i 

'Name of Contri- 
butor. 

Accompany^ strata. 

Remarks. 

Bla<jk Onrbo- 
naceous Lime- 
stone conglome 
rate. 

Kondoopalpmid 
near Gooty* 

t 

i .. ..J... 

! ' eoUflomer- 

Bitu- 
men. '• ‘ V;'^ 

The Limestone burns white. 
The Sandstone resembles Old 
Red Sandstone j the Bitumen is 
of good quality* 

Grey Magne- 
sian Limestone. 

Goolf., 

• 

Major fiifiilitii 

Pwites 
accorn'pamea by 

* This Limestone often accom- 
panies new Red Sandstone and 
IS rich in Sulphurets of Iron, Cop- 
per and Lead. 

Blue Mountain 
limestone. 

« 

rCuddapali. 

t j 

Capt. Hemery. 

Sandstones and slates. 

Without Fossil remains. 

Black Moun- 
iaiu Limestone. 

f 

Nundial, Cud- 

i 

Eev. E. Porter. 

Sandstones and slates 
rich in Iron Pyrites. 

This Limestone burns white. 
Fossil remains occur iu the vicin- 
ity'/' 

Grey Slaty 
Linieslone. 

* 1 

Near Cuddapah.l 

M. Murray, Esq. 

Sandstones, slates and 
Lime, 

Thia is proourable in large 
slhbs at a rate. 

Grey Clierty 
Limestone. 

NearCnddapah. 

M. Murray, Esq* 

i 

1 Sandstones, Chert and: 
Jaspery Ironstone with 
Conglomerates. 

Fossile Woods and other orga- 
nic temaitts accompany this Ijime- 
stone. 

Dark Grey 

Limestone. 

'18 miles W. ol 
Vurdoor in S. 
Arcot. 

i 

'Arthur Hall Esq. 

Conglomerates and 
Sandstones. 

Fossil BaCculites and Gypsum 
Fossils apparently above new 
lied Sandstone. 

Gi*ey Magne- 
sian Limestone. 

Seedrapett, 
South Arcot . 

Arthur Hall, Esq. 

Sandstone and gravel 
with numerous Fossils of 
the Greensand formation 
resting ,ou thick beds of 
Sandstone. 

! 

1 This is a Hydraulic Limestone 
which appears to extend over n 
considerable tract of country. | 

' Yellow Magne- 
sian Limestone. 

Ootatoor, near 
Trichinopoly, 

E.T. Ricketts, 
Esq. 

i 

Sandstone Gypsum, ; 
Sulphate of Baryta, Jas- 
pery clay Ironstojic with 
B’ossils of the Greensand 
formation. 

Remains of bones of Gigantic 
Sauiians occur in this locality, 
and a slaty kind of coal was 
found in the Distiiot by the late 
T. Boileau, Esq*, of the Civil 
Service. 

Grey Bossil 
Limestone, 

Trichinopoly. 

1 

1 Capt. Wilkieson 


Black and grey 
Cher|| with im- 
])rcssions apjd- 
ri'ntly fossil, .v*, 


.White, Red and Yeliowi 
Bandslenes and Congdomo- 
i>teS, 1 

These beds of Sandstone are 
of some ibickness, resembling tiie 
new Red Sandstone. 

Grey Limestone 
encrusted by a 
Bosbil. 

■ i 
! 

B ed Sills nearl n. 

Madras. | 

! 

Jaapery Clay Irou atone, 
balls of Gypsum, Fossil 
bacAilite, i)o. Favosite, 
Coarse Red Sandstone, 
Pitchstoue and Laterite 
with balls of Gliert. 

The strata seem to be much 
disturbed *. Sandstones and chert 
resemble the old Red Sandstone 
formations. Tlie Fossils and 
[Gypsum are lying in detached 

1 pieces. 

Fragment ol 
Coal with Pitch- 
stone and Sand- 
stones. 

Calighcrry, Nel- 
lore. 

G. Powell, 
Esq., & Lieut. 
Mullins. 

4 Conglomerates coarse 
jjritty a^d fine Sandstones, 
Fossd-wood, Laterite and 

PitcJl^OBC. 

A piece of similar coal was 
found in this district in IbSl by 
the late D. Wliite, Esq. 

Black Sand- 
stone. 

1 

^ Oodiagherry, 
Kellore. 

1 , , i 

F. Crozier, Esq. 

^ Cliert, white and yellow 
Sandstones with Iron ore 
and jiolishing slate or 
Tripoli. 

i 

These Sandstones are of great 
extent and resemble those from 
jCiiingleput and Naggery. 


« 
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Minerals for- 
warded. 

District. 

NiHBe 

. .iW , :/ '■ ■■ 

Accompanying strata. 

BsmiiKe. ^ ‘ 

Grey compact 
Limestoqe. 

Mysore, SircyJ 

and 

Strata dbt %warded. 


Grey compact 
Limestone. 

From Coal Db- 
1 riots near Man- 
chester in Eng- 
land. 

1 

Strata «dt IJttWarded, 
probably ' resemlliiig tiiei 
next series*' I 

This Limestone is much used 
in ’smelting Iron om and for 

buil(}|i^. 

‘ 

Fossils shales 
and Limestones 
from the Coal 
formations. 

1 

Fifeshirc Scot- 
land and New- 
castle iu Eng-I 
land., 1 

1 

Rev, A. Camn- 
bell. 

Lime, Iron, sandstone 
and Coal. 

• 

Very usefid for reference, 

• 



Fossils shales, 
Sandstones, Lime 
and Iron from 
Goal formations. 

Near Dalkeith 
and Edinburgh, j 

Alex. Hunter. 

Sandstone Conglomer 
ates. Iron, Lime and grey 
slate. 

d 

• • 


In addition to the above, there have been numer- 
uus coiitribations chiefly greenstone, potaione, 
granite and chert, bearing a faint resemblance to 
the limestone in appearance, but on being tested 
with acid they did not effervesce. A few of them 
were forwarded b|f particuliir request in order to 
verify some statements tlmt had been made to Mr.* 
Ostheider by the native stone cutters, who asserted 
that the limestones were abundant at Mnddooi , Tri- 
tenny, and Attipacherry. 'J'he stones which have 
been procured from these localities all rcfemble the 
Ifiuestonc, but are hard silicious greetistonfe or a fine 
grained augite. A variety of potstone from Nag- 
gery bears some resemidanee to the stone. It was 
also asserted that the old carved Tombstones at 
Sadras and Pulieat were of this limestone and thAt 
they were probably all imported from IloUamJ, but 
Mr. Wall has inspected the Tombstones in Sadras 
and they are of a hard silicious greenstone This 
has been further corroborated by Mr. Shubrick, who 
has forwarded samples of the greenstone from the 
quarries at Warragadum and Adinicherrv, where the 
Tombstones were cut. The Tombstones at Tulicat 
have also been examined by Lieutenant Sankey of 
the Kugincers, who reports that they are of a hrfVd 
silicious greenstone, like the onlir.ary firestone of 
Madras, and that there has been a large manufacto- 
ry of Tombstones in the vicinity, where there are 
several unfinished stones bearing old dates intended* 
for parties at Masulipatam and other localities. 

The most promising results from tins enquiry 
are the grey limestone from the South Areot Dis- 
trict, about 8 3 miles from Madras. The limestone 
is hard, compact and full of fossils, but ft bdongs 
to a formation more recent than con'l, while the 
mountain limestohe distributed is of the carbonifeik 
ous period with Silurian fossils, and will pi^bt^bly 
*be found resting on old red sandstone amonrgst 
granites. 


The Black Dolomitic Limestone Conglomerate, 
with sandstones and Bitumen from Gooty, are also 
interesting, and the black, grey, and blue limestone 
from other Districts are important, as furnishing 
Magnesian limestones rich in metallic siilphurets and 
possessed more or less of Hydraulid properties. The 
coal from the Nellore District appegrB to be a stray 
surface piece, or it may have been accidentally left 
there many years ago by some Europeans who 
worked some of the copper ores under Captain 
Ottchterlony. The pitchstoue with conglomerates, 
sandstones and fossil-w'oods from the same locality 
would indicate that the coal may occur iu the vicini- 
ty. Several other substances strongly resembling- 
coal have also been forwarded from Nellore, but 
they occur embedded in primitive fommtions where 
coal is not found. Instructions have been sent to 
Lieutenant Mullins and Mr. Powell to make further 
search amongst the sandstones, conglomerates and 
fossil woods and .to other parties to look in tbe di- 
rection away from granites and ciy'stalline primitive 
rocks, where coal does not occur. The rewaivl ot 
SC Rupees still remains unclaimed and it is strange 
that no clue can be obUined to the locality ,Jfhere 
the stones used in the old Bakery at^Madras, or the 
old Tannery at St. Thom^, were quarried and 
from which the Fossils engraved in this Circular 
have been collected. Parties desirous of obtaining 
samples of the above Uinestqiie are requested to ap- 
ply at the Madras School of Industrial Arts. The 
specimens which have been received in reply to the 
previous Illustrated Circular may be seen amongst' 
the minerals at the Kxhibition. Illustrated instruc- 
tions are being prepared tb guide parties in their 
search for coal and will be printed shortly. 

ALEX. HUNTER. 

MjiDaas, 
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Associates. 

Honorable Walter Elliott, Esq. 

. Srooke Cunliff, Esq. 

Ale|^. Hunter, Esq. w. d.^ Reporter. 

E06Stt9. 

A very large varied collection of FosaiU is 
contributed irom several .districts. This is aniur 
teresting and iinportj^t^ fiiot, which proves that 
Exhibitions may be mape subservient to useful pur- 
poses, if properly conducted. 

In the ExhiWtipn of, 1855 there was only one 
Fossil, viz. an Ammonitefembeded in Jasjiery Clay 
Iron stone, from the Gjqisum formations at Oota- 
toor. 

A few illustrated Circulars on the subject of 
Fossils were printed and widely distributed through 
the Presidency, calling attention to the subject of 
Fossil remains as the safest guides for determining 
the relative age of strata- 'J'he results of these 
enquiries have proved most eircouvaging, 2 Gart 
loads of Fossils having been received from Ootatoor, 
and about 8 Cart loads from other places. Steps 
have been takmi to contuiue these enquiries in a 
systematic and jositinuous fo^m. The series of il- 
lustrated circulars in the Appendix of the Jury re- 
ports have been printed with the view of illustrat- 
ing some of the most interesting Fossils in the Ex- 
hibition, and communicating the information that is 
best suited to guide enquirers in their search for 
Fossil remains. The largest series of Fossils in tlie 
Exhibition is contributed by F. Kicketts Esq., Exe- 
cutive Officer l)ept. Public Works Ootatoor. I'his 
collection contains Gigantic Ammonites, Nautilites, 
Belemnites, Bacculites and several other chambered 
and bivalve shells from the Greensand or Mussel- 
chalk formations, one of the lowest of the Cretaceous 
group. The accompanying Strata being Fibrous 
Gypsum ami Selenite, Fibrous Sulphate of Baryta, 
Yellow sandstone slightly Magnesian and Hydrau- 
lic, with Jaspery and Ochety Clay Iron stones. The 
bed,|)f Gypsum was discovered 7 or 8 years ago by 
Major La^ord and has been used in large quanti- 
ties in Madras for making Plaster of Paris moulds. 
The locidity has been frequently visited lately by 
Mr. Ricketts and others, who report the gi-eat pro- 
fusion of Organic remains in the vicinity, particular-, 
ly of rounded and oval balls of different sizes from 
8 or 10 inches in diameter down to one or two. On 
examination these prove to be coprolities or Fossil 
dung of huge reptiles, and they are accompanied by 
bones of a large size. The locality was visited sonfe 
months ago by Mr. Adolphe Schlogintweit of the 
Government Magnetic Survey, who disoovei*ed a 
piece of the Femur, (a Condyle apparently,) of a huge 
saurian reptile, since then two large teeth have been 
met with at Ootatoor, bearing a strong rcseilSlance 
to those of the Megalosaurus figiu-ed in the XXHI 
Vol. of the Geological Society's transactions, and a 


portion of bone from the same locality appeai^s to be 
the An^e of the left lower jaw of some iai’ge Sau- 
rian (some doubts are entertained about the teeth). 
8c^ illustrations. 

I The most abundant of the Fossils seem to be 
Aiirtmonites, Nautilites, Belemnites and a lai^ spe- 
cies of Mjytilns or Mussel, l^r further particulars 
see Catalogue Raisonnd of Class I, prepared by 
I4sutenant Hawkes. * Another large series of Fos- 
sils of the same period of formation is contri- 
buted by Arthur Hail Esq. from Vurdoor, Seedra- 
pett and Trivacarey, in tl^ vicinity of Cuddalore. 
In this collection the Ammonites are plentiful, and 
a few Nautili tes occur ; but the Belemnites and 
Mytilus are absent, Bacculites are very abundant 
and are found embedded on the surface of a com- 
pact blue Limestone ; a very large species of Area 
and a number of spiral and bivalve shells ; Echini 
and Nucleolites are also plentiful at Seedrapett. The 
accompanying Minerals are soft yellow Sandstone, 
Red Mm-1, and grey Limestone, with here and there 
crystiils of Gypsum. Among the Fossils are ispa- 
fongus, a species of Crab and the Molar tooth of 
an Elephant, with large blocks of silicified Fossil 
w^ood from Trivacarey. For further particulars, see 
jjist. ' 

An interesting enqiiivv was set on foot upwards 
of two years ago, with the view of ascertaining th(' 
localities where two kinds of Mountain Limestone 
tliat seem^ to be plentiful in Madras were quarried-. 
Tliere are* a number of grindstones in use in 
ras and its vicinity that vary in size from 2^ to 5-^ 
feet. On close examination they are found to be com- 
posed some of Blue and others of brownish grey 
Mountain Limestone, containing numerous Silurian 
Fossils. Tlie following illustrated circulars wen 
printed and widely distributed bS'ering a reward ol 
Rs. 50 to any one who could tell the locality whert; 
they were quarried. Several interesting Limestones 
w^ere received in reply, and Minerals Vere forwarded 
by forty six different parties, but as yet the locality 
of the particular Limestones required, has not been 
traced. The best Limestones are a grey Limestone 
from Vurdoor in the South Arcot District w ith 
Fossil Bacculites. A Crystalline grey Liniestonc 
from the Red Hills with a portion of a lai’ge Ammo- 
nite and a Favosite and Bacculite found in the vici- 
nity and a grey Limestone from Sircy without Fos- 
sils, contributed by Col. Green, several other (7 or 
8) grey and black Limestones have been contribut- 
ed from different districts, the most interesting of 
these are dark, Magnesian Limestones, Dolomites, 
Dolomitic Conglomerates and black Marbles from 
Cuddapah, Kondoopalpaud near Gooty, Nundial, 
Ilhone near Kumool and Goodepaud, Nerdicherla, 
Booragul, and Tarputree in the Bdlary District. 
These appear to belong to the same large d^sit ol* 
Magnesian Limestones that traverse the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, and the valley of the Kistna, from Kaladgee* 
to the Guntoor and Masulipatam Districts. In 
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some places they are reported to be aecoxapaaied by 
Foiails, and in almost aU by and 

oongloawatee. i v ; 

Fossilwoodsi black chert, and fossibletmelooln^ 
nodules have been sent with bhmk and magne- 
sian Limestones from the Cnddapah Di^nct, and 
shells are reported to have been Ibund; ^ 
Dolortdtie conglomerates near Ghooty, bijrito^ hare 
been sent to Madras. Some^recsent concretionary 
Limes encrusting leaves and foots were forwarded 
by Migor Bissett from Koudoopalpaud, along with 
Stallactites, Stalagmites, and Bituinmi. The black 
Marbles and dork Dolomites from the Ceded Dis- 
tricts were all tested and found to contain more or 
less Magnesia, and on being calcined, they all burn- 
ed to a pure white, except one from Nundial, con- 
taining much Iron Pyrites. This shows that the co- 
loring matter of the limestones is Carbonaceous. 
Some printed Circulars with illustrations of the Fos- 
sils of the Magnesian Limestones, new and old red 
Sandstones, and Carboniferous Strata are nearly 
ready for distribution iu the Districts from which 
the Dolomites and black conglomerates and Marbles 
have been received and it has been proposed that 
Mr. Wall should visit these districts with the view 
of searching for Qpal. (My. Wall has been, ordered 
by Government to proceed to Kurnool to examine 
the Argentiferous lead ores of the District.) Some 
interest has been excited by the distribution of illus- 
trated circidars throughout the country and search 
is stiQ being made for Mountain Limestone. Capt. 
Wilkicson of the Engineers reports that a Tomb 
stone to the memory of •Hildebrand Gordon Oakes, 
Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service who died at Oo- 
tacamund in 1831 is carved in Mountain Lime- 
tone fall of fossils exactly like tliose in the printed- 
Circular distributed, but whence it was obtained lias 
not been ascertained. 

Lieut. J. 11. Magrath, Artillery, contributes some 
interesting fo^ils from Promc. These belong to ter- 
tiary formations and are accompanied by the follow- 
ing strata; coarse and tine yellow sandstones, fibrous 
Limestone, Magnesian clay and Jaspery Clay Iron- 
stone. The fossils consist of ailicified wood, both en- 
dogenous and exogenous, a few small portions* of 
bone and black bituminous wood, with the following 
shells embedded in a mixture of hardened lame,, 
Clay and Sand. Ostrea, Venus, Turritella, Cardi- 
um, Pleurotomaria,-Murex, Vermetus, Turbinolia,® 
Brissus, Peeten, Conus, Cardium, Area, Cardita and 
Ti’oehus nearly allied to some existing species. 

The Honorable Walter Elliot contributes a sample 
of compact grey limestone from the caves oppowte 
Moulmcin. A few shells can be detected in the 
Limestone a section of a Natica and of a bivalve 
are apparent. A number of Fossiliferous substanoes 
^ of recent origin are contributed from vaiious quar- 
ters ; among these are the enamelled scales of some 
fish found on the parade ground at Tricbinopoly by 
Capt. Eussell. These vary in size fi-om lialf an inch 


to an inch ^ mid a half, tiu^ composed of two 
plates meeting at an angle Ms a V the outer sur- 
face is cerrered with emmidBttd wiite kibe^s. the 
inner surfaces are caneelMed Stm homit Doubtless 
these ai-e the bony plates; of axitcrii^s cat fish, 
many species of wlut^ abound in tlm Oauveiy and all 
fresh waters of Bouthem India. Mrs. Chisp exhibits 
some petrified reed like grass ooUeoted by Sir 
Stamford B^es in Sumatra. The Sehotfi of Arts 
exMbits so&e petrified straw, and roots with 
FdssU Ostrea, Cardium, agdiipther shells belonging to 
the roo^t Teitipry fornmtiqns, contributed by Mr. 
Frere from Nuggur Parkoriu Scinde. There are 
a number of sepforia and balls lime of different 
forms from various districts. GapL Puokle ex- 
hibits three varieties from Bang^dore, two resembling 
the Fossil dung of Animals and the third a hollow 
ball of dark blue Hydraulic Lime, along with these 
is also forwarded whi(t appears to be half of the 
dorsal vertebra of some large animal. Figrther 
search is being made for more organic imains m the 
nriglibqurhood of Bangalore. The Eevd. A. 
Oampb^ exhibits a fine collection of fossils from 
the Coal Formations in. Fife and a few from Burdie 
House near Edinburgh. 

The School of Arts exhibits fossils from the Coal 
formations at Newcastle and usar Dalkeith, witli 
the accompanying strata, also the strata accompany- 
ing Coal from Burdwan, the bituminous wood and 
Gypsum Fossils of Perambore and a large series of 
G^sum fossils of apparently recent origin Wnd 
from Madras to Ennore. 

Mr. Lawford exhibits similar Gypsum fossils with 
bituminous wood and alluvial Pumice from Sadras. 

The Madras School of Arts exhibits a large series 
of Gypsum formations from 23 different localities®; 
also a few fossils with balls of Crystalline Gypsum, 
dark red sandstones, and greyish. Lime from the 
Bed Hills : amongst these are a , Bacculite and a 
Favorite in Jaspery Clay Ironstone. 

ALEX. HUNTER, m. n. 

Mepofier. 

RESULTS OP THE EXAMINATION OP SPECIMENS OP 
OALENA PROM THE MADRAS EXHIBITIOl^. 

No. 1. Said to be from Martaban. 

This WRs a small hand specimen, and the amount 
of silver it contained was found to vary in different 
portions of it, the per centage of lead being about 75. 
In the first trial the silver was found to amount to 
about 70 ounces to the ton of ore ; but in the second 
to not less than 300 ounces in the ton, or a little' 
less tlian 1 per cent. 

• No. 2. Said to be fropi Kipmool. 

The examination of the tot fiq)ecimen of this ore 
proved it to contain upwards of X per cent of 
silver, or 374 ounooa in the ton, the quantity of lead 
and silver together being only 45 per cent which 
was oocasiom^ by thore being a considerable quan- 
tity of gangue dissemina^ through the portion 
examined. 
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Auotlier specimen, which wa$ giv^ to me by 
Coloneh Cotton ami also said to bo from jCumooi, 
was found to contain 175 o». 3 in the ton. 

. Some years ago I examined a i^pecimeii of the 
Kumool Qoleiia and found it to be free of silver ; i 
and 1 have been consequently, until the present time^ ' 
under the impression that it contained none. But 
the examination of the spedmens in this year’s Ex- 
hibition reveals the ftct that at least some porticms 
arc very rich in the precious metal and this accords 
with the recent researoltf s^f Malagah and I)uroclid 
who hate found that ^lien Sulphide of Siltiw h 
associated with th^ Sulphides of other metals, it is 
aiwu^$ unequally^, distributed. It would iq>peai‘ 
therefore from the above foots that it would be quite j 
impossible to calculate, with any approach to aocu- 1 
racy, from the examination of any given sjieciinen, 
what would be the average yield of silver in a silver j 
lead mine, until it is actually y^orked for the separation ' 
of that metal, considering however that nearly one 
half%f the silver now in circulation in Great Bri- 
tain is recovered from silver lead ores similar to the 
above, and seeing that it is found to be advantageous 
to separate the precious metal where it exists to the 
extent of only 6 ounces in the ton, it becomes evi- 
dent that these ores must be of great vidue, provided 
they can be found in sufficient quantity. From 
recent infomation obtained frorn Kumool it would 
appear that the Galena there occurs abundantly in 
au probability j therefore it would prove to be highly 
remunerative to work this mine, both for the lead 
and silver contained in the ores. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS DISTRIBUTED. 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

No. Y 

QRAJ4ITES AND PKIMITIVE ROCKS. 

The oldest rocks on the surface of the globe are 
granites and the substances of which they are com- 
posed, viz., Felspar, Quartz, Mica, and Hornblende. 
These are all classed as primitive or plutonian rocks, 
and they bear distinct evidence of having been form- 
in the interipr of the earth from which they have 
been upheaved at different j)eriods. Until 50 years 
ago it was considered that granites and primitive 
rocks were all about the same age and that they were 
invariably the oldest rocks to be met with, but fur- 
ther researches have proved that in the same range 
of hills granites of very different qualities and of two 
or three distinct periods can be detected bursting 
through each other. 

If we compare the earliest records we possess of 
the creation, viz., those so simply and sublimely 
detailed in the first chapter of our Bible, with the 
actual facts as they may be observed in almost any 
district of Southern India, we find a beautiful har- 
mony and consistency pervading the whole $yst4ifli of 
creation, and the elements of our globe arc arranged 
according to such laws, that a description of the 


minerals and the various suo^ssion of strata as they 
occur in one region, will sirye with very trifiiug 
aUei-ations as a guide fur the study of Gwlogy in 
any part of the world. A few trifling differences do 
occur amongst the minerals, aa for instance one being 
replaced by another, hut the characters of these will 
be found sailor though the elements differ. In the 
suooesriou (A strata too, the ordeit* fo the same, though 
there may be apparent gaps or omissions, yet the 
consistent uniformity which is found pervading the 
works of creation is so beautiful and so apparent 
when closely investigated, that all can be proved to 
be order and symmetry which appears to the casual 
observer to be conforion and accident. ^ 

We cannot prove incontestibly where, or amongst 
what , formations, the earth had a beginning, but wc 
can detect the relative ages at which mountain chains 
were upheaved, and when organic beings were first 
formed. W^e can show the transmutations of the 
older large crystalline into the finer crystalline and 
then into the metamorphic or granular, sandy and 
slaty rocks ; with the numerous subsequent changes 
of whi(th the proofs are more palpably apparent. It 
can easily be proved that the earth’s surface has been 
remodelled again and again, that mountain chains 
have been raised or sunk, burst tfiirough and over- 
turned in various ways, valleys ^iled up and then re- 
excavated J that sea and land have encroached upon 
each other and frequently changed places, yet through 
all these revolutions, records are left of a creative 
Power th^t ordered and arranged the succession 
strata in such a manner as^tp fit the earth and the 
seas for sustaining particular forms of animal and 
vegetable life, and proofs may be found in almost 
cveiy' region of the globe that various successions of 
strata have occurred, each bearing an. impression of 
tlie Creator’s wisdom, either in the regular arrange- 
ment of the constituent elements, or in the vestiges 
of some animated existence nhich, though different 
from the forms now to be met with, bear sufficient 
resemblance in some characters^ to admit of their 
being referred to tiicir proper place in the scale 
of creation. 

*In the first period of the earth’s formation the 
surface of the ground seems to have been level or 
nearly so, and this can be better proved in India than 
in most other countries, fox we hove immense tracts 
Lof bare uncultivated land, the 4X)mponent parts of 
which can be easily examined in water courses, nul- 
lahs, or in sinking wells. This level country differs 
veiy^ materially in its character according to^ its 

E isition ; thus, on extensive plains at a distance from 
lls it is sandy, earthy, or covered with rich soil or 
loam, but none of these are the old or primitive for- 
mations. The first elements of the globe appear to 
have been Felspar, Quartz, Mica and Hornblende 
(with small quantities of Lime and other substances). 
These are the constituents of granite and of primi- 
tive rocks, but in many parts of the world we find 
them on the low or undulating country at or hear the 
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GRANITIJS jySE 

base of granite The same primitive ot eleimen- 

tary rocks win be found ninning tlirbugh the whole 
ranite range and through several suocee^trg Strata, 
ut jiBsuming different forms and usttaify becsbming 
liner or smaller in grain :;ill, on arriving at the secon- 
dary and tei tittry formations, we find their particles 
so minute that they can only' be by the 

agency of a magnifving glass, or so iiii<^ "i0t«rod in 
composition that the aid of Chemriti^' is ^rlic^uisite 
to determine the |)resence of the' sai^ cheihibikl 
elements. * ' 'T\- / 

In the first verse of the first chapter, of it 

is simply recorded, that “ in the beginnii%> CkKl 
created the heaven and the earth,” andintheswoiid 
“ the eartli was without form and void fliid' darfcneas 
was upon the face of the deep.!’ It is commonly 
supposed that the mountains are the oldest parts of 
our globe, but if we examine almost any range care- 
fully, we find the debris of older mountains at their 
bas<j, and these appear to have been formed on the 
grandest scale with their constituent parts in the 
largest masses or jBrstaLs, each succeeding upheaval 
being composed' *fiiniilar or other rocks of a finer 
grain and usually in smaller crystals. Now if we 
examine the level or low undulating country near the 
foot of granite hills, we find the elementai’y rocks comr 
posing granite, usually in Imge musses, but more or 
less decayed atid frequently covered by a thin siratum 
of soil. The be! spar in beds of 8 to 1 0 feet in thick- 
•ness, Quartz in similar masses either hard and clear 
f r in an opaque soft pow^dei*, Mica and Hornblende 
iji smaller proportions but decayed and crumbly. 
This appears to be granite in its earliest form, though 
we cannot say wdiether it now occupies the position 
in which it was created or has becui over-thrown 
from some piTvious mountain range. Bursting 
fJirougli this w^e find masses of granite in large or 
small crystals and more or less decayed on the sur- 
face according to the proportions of Fels])ar or Mica 
(‘ontained in the rock. Tliere is a beautiful provision 
of nature for causing the decay of granites so as to 
lead to the formation of soil, clay, loam and sand. 
The Felspar, wdiich forms nearly two-thirds of gran- 
ite rocks, contains Potass, an Alkaline substjgice 
with a strong attraction for moisture or water, Af- 
ter a shower or a heavy night’s dew, the moisture 
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is taken up by the Fd^snair and conveyed into the 
substance of the rock, a porMdn of the potas’s bemg 
dissolved but. ^ a time the temaining consti- 
tuents of the Felspar, viz., the Silica and Alumiiui 
become crumbly and gradually feli into Jbvrder, call- 
ed Kaolin or puvedain eartli, or are washed into 
clay and soil* ‘ Quariz, which ii^ the hardest part of 
granite, is also the least , liable to change, it forms 
about one third of the whole constituents, iand is tJie 
soiirt^ frthn which mncli of the sand on the surface 
of tlie globe is derived. • Mic^ the soft , shining 
scaly of granite is velry Kable to decay from con- 
stant damp ; it passes into a greasy or soapy earth or 
loam. , • 

As it may interest our readers^to know the locali- 
ties where some of the fects here detailed can be 
observed, we may mention that ilie elements of gran- 
ite on a gigantic scale hut in a state of decay occur 
on the banks of the Adyar river, near the Marma- 
long bridge, on the plains to the N. W. of Piifeve- 
ram, {it the base of the hills neai* Arcot, in most of 
the nullahs about Bangalore, and at the base of the 
liUls in the Ghingleput and Salem Districts. Burst- 
ing tlirough these old granites we fincT the hard, 
durable, and equally crystalline varieties which form 
most of the plfesent mountain riyige^s iu Southern 
India ; by reference to the accompanying table, the 
names, constituents and general characters of these 
gvanifcci: will be seen at a glance. It is not possible 
to determine accurately their age, as the class of 
rocks we are now considering do not contain any re- 
mains of organised substances, and they appear to 
have been upheaved previous to the creation of veg- 
etables or animals ; all we can say is that those gran- 
ites or rocks wbicli have burst through others, ar^ 
more reociit than the rocks which have been burst 
through. I he Iasi kinds of granite which appear to 
have been Ibnned ai’C very small and almost graim- 
lar in their composition, bordering upon theinetainor- 
phic and transition rocks which wrill next be describ- 
ed. Attempts have been made to divide granites 
and plutonian rocks into primitive, secondary and 
tertiary, in Uie same way as succeeding strata, but 
we have not sufficiently precise data /or this arrange- 
ment. 



the view of eiTnri'fytng the atady df Geology, we jlropose keeping the desoriuUidiis si the ebaraotm, chemical 
compoaUtoo, geologicRl position and general lemarks npon mke and minerals with theiV lUnatvstiiona,' separate and arranged 
in a tabular form for tbe con^'cnience of reference. ^ ^ 
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FELSPAR, QUMTZ, MICA AMD HORNBLENDE. 

The minerals which entesr into the composition of gimiites are - 
felspah, quAmz, mica and hornblende. 


[Class T. 











-Constituent paits. 

66 

AJmajina) 

liiifje, 

Potass, 

Oxide of Iron, 

Water, 


J7 

I 

13 

1 

52 


Felspar ^I’cseuts the following characters, it is rarely found in crystals, but usually in irregular masses 
that break into oblique four^sided 
prisms, usuiilJy dull on the ends 
but with a glistening ap^arance 
on oue or both opposite sides, the 
fractures are straight and parallel, 
one of them oblique, thffsfirfeceS 
glisten more on the broad flat 
planes than on the sides.. The 
form of the crystals is usually ob- 
lique, four-sided prisms, or /bombs 
bevelled at the extremities. It 

occurs of all colors, is softer than Tehpnr, 

quartz, can be marked with steel, but scratches glass ; it is frangible, ra- 
ther heavy. Specific gravit/ 2.567. It melts into a semi-transparent 
euamit'l under a strong blast heat. This is the basis of porcelain and of 
flue glazes for table wares. 

^ ‘ of Felspar. 

Quartz occurs both massive and in crystiils of all sizes and of a great variety of colors. It breaks into 
tabular, cubical, pyramidal, and conical masses ; usually shining or glistening on the surface ; the fracture 
is coiichoidal in one direction, .cq|rse and splintery in the others ; occasionally it' has a parallel 
fibrous fracture C 
but the surfaces 
are most frequently 
triangular on one 
side. This and the 
concboidal fracture 
with tlie shining or 
translucent ap- 
pearance, distin- 
guish it from fels- 
par. It crystallizes 
in hexagonal pyra 




A 





Quartz, 


Grysiah of Quartz. 


mids, is harder than felspar, cannot be scratched by steel, becomes opaque when heated but (loe.s not 
melt without addition. Specific gravity 2.650. It is nearly pure silica. Is much used»in the bodies 
of Pottcjy and in making enamel and glass. 

Mica occurs usually ih thin tabular plates or scales, resembling glass ; it is rarely crystallized in four 
or six-sided short prisms or long six-sided pyramids. 


Constituent parts. 




Silica,. * 

47.00 

AluDuna 

22.00 

Oxide oi Iron, 

15,50 

Oxide of Manganese, 

1.75 

Potass, 

18.50 

Loie by beating,,.... 

o.ss 


Mica. Crystals of Mica. < 

It is easily split into thin laminae and melts before the blow -pipe into a greyish spongy ghiss; it is 
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soft, pliant and aasdy scratched^ it splits easify in oilft direction ; its colors are i^ite} yellow, brown»and 
black. Spedfte gravity 2.654. 

• . 

Hornblende occurs most frequently in small dark colored grams or crystals ^ 



Constituent parts. 



Silica^ 42 J4 

Alumina 13.62 

lime, : 12,24 

Magnesia,....*.... 13.74 

Oaiamof Iron,^ 14.59 

Protoxide of ^Manganese,.. 0.33 
Water and loss, 2.94 


Hornblende. 


Crystals of Hornblende. 




cinboddcd in other rocks, the form of the crystals is usually very oblique, foursided prisms often found in 
pairs, rarely it occurs in six-sided prisms It also forms large masses of a greenish black or dark»brown 
color, greenish grey in the streak ; it is semi -hard and breaks into long quadran^lar pieces, the fracture 
is shining coarse and granular ; it is rutlier brittle and melts into a greyish black {^ass before the blowpipe. 
Specific gravity 3^202. * . ^ 


TABLE or GRANITES. 


^ Varieties. 

Constituents.*. 

• 

, Localities. 

Rbmsjrxs. 

i 

Common Granite. 

Pelyar, Quartz, Mica, 
Ilombleude. 

Ban^lore, Vizianagrum, 

1 Naggery. 

Elements. 

Silica, Alumina, Magnesia, Lime, Soda, 
Potass and Iron. 

Torphyritic Granite. 

Felspar in large Crystal 
Quartz and Mica oi 
Hornblende. 

Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
Seringapatam 

This is aa ornamental rock well suit- 
ed for pedestals and riaba. . 

Gneiss or Stratified Gra- 
nite, 

Felspar, Quartz, Mica 
with specks of Horn 
bleude. 

Bangalore, Bellary. 

Much used ap ft building stone and as 
posts for the Electric Telegmph. 

Graphic or Laminar Gra 
mte. 

Felspar and Quartz in 
L^ia». 

• 

Juddapah, Ootacamund. 

d.rare&rmof Gnoite. 

Syenitic Granite, 

Quartz, Felspar ant 
Hornblende. 

BcllarJ, Cuddapah, 

Cbipglepur, Hydera- 
bad. 

Some varieties ornamental, a useful 
building rock. 

Talcoae Granite, or Pro 
togine of the French 

Felspar, Quartz anc 
Tale. 

.Vellore, Salem. 

Too itregttlat in kairdnesa to ^ of 
much use. 

Schorly Granite. 

Schorl, Felspar, Quarts 
and Mica- 

Vizianagruni, Mysore, 
Nellore. ' 

A brit^ splintery jGhramte. 

Eurite or fine gnmnlaii 
Granite. 

Fel^ar, Quartz an< 
Mica. 

m 

Bangalore, Chinglepat. 

A compact durable rook like sand- 
stone. 

Pegmatite or Binar) 
Granite. 

Quarts and F^par. 

.Ucot, Chinglepnt. 

Bangalore. 

Much used m Pottery and in Grazes. 

— • 
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SILURIAN SERIES OF ROC16S AtlD FOSSILS. 


Granites are often found in a state of <ieoay im 
tlie -localities in which they have been first formed ; 
various causes lead to this change, thus Felspar is 
tidied upon by moisture and by alteniations of temper- 
ature ; Mici^ is acted upon by moisture ; Quartz by 
Lime in solution, the silicic acid of the Quartz 
liaving a great tendency i^o combine with the Lime. 
Car))onic acid generated in the eai'th oi* tfiken down 
])^ lain assists materially it\ dissolving the Lime 
contained in the Felspar, and other portions of 
crystalline lime that are\rSquently associated with 
granites. The freqpent^changes in the Eleetiipijon- 
dition of the atmosphere and' of the earth act upon 
all the coustituenU 6f granite, but more particularly 
upon the Hornblende which contains the oxide of 
iron in con siderableT proportion : this and the Alu- 
mina of both the Felspar and lioniblende swell , 


with moisture and contract on drying, but the most, 
extraordinary change that occurs in old granites atul 
which has not yet been accounted for, is Quartz 
passing into an opaque soft pulverulent mass. LyeJl 
and others attempt to explain it.by the evolution of 
Carbonic acid gas from under ground, but it ap- 
pears to be more pr6ba%^;d^^ the Electricity of 
the earth. •Felspar ill dfeaylfjp forms Kaolin or 
Porcelain earth. is to decay, 

but occasionally passes;, into u iwibstance resembling 
Tripoli, but a pure Aiouippiir4«r without orga- 
nization. Mica decays intii i yellow, brown, or 
gi’een soapy earth, Horablencte into a brownish 
powdeiy loam. Th^.ima^ not be confomultd 
with the Sciiists and Transitii^ fonnalions v.hich 
will be noticed in Part St. , J . 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

PART 11. 

SILURIAN SERIES OF ROCKS AND FOSSILS. 

«' 

Resting upon the Crystalline Granites and Ignedus or Volcanic rocks we find a scries oi 
formerly called Transition, but now called Silurian, and consisting chiefly of slalcs, sandstones and 
shales. This group is divided into the Lower Silurian consisting of dark red or purple calcareous flug 
‘.tones, in which are found remains of small fishes of the shark tribe, several genera of the remark ;ti)ic 
group of Trilobites, as Fig. 1. Parocloxidcs spimilosus Fig. 2;/rrinucleus pongcrardi, some worms 
fig, 3. Nereites cambriensis, some sea weeds, a number of ehambered shells resembling the 
as Fig. 4. liituitcs coniuarictis, some univalve and bivalve shells, several Ecliinoderms (Star fishes kv. i 
and some of the two principal groups of Coral Animals as Fig. 5 Hemicosmites pyriforniis. Vp <o 
this period, the other kinds of fishes, and all quadrupeds and reptiles, and a large proportion of the 
known and abundantly represented generic forms of the in vertebra ted animals, have not bum deteerted. 



Fig. I. Faradosiles spiaulows. f'ig. 3- Tritiupleus pqngerardi, 
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Pig. 5, llemicosmitcs Pyriformis. Pig. 6, Do* 

The Trilobites, Pigs. 1 and 2, were singular Crustacea living in the ancient seas in great Humbert:, aikd 
''apable it would seem of either floating with their backs downwards from the surface of shallow water, 
01 burying themselves in mud at the bottom. Some of the Marine worms differ but slightly from those 
still foumi on sea shores. Many extensive tracts occupied with Lower Silurian rocks have hitherto 
yielded no fossils whatever : in other cases organic remains are rare, but there are many districts where 
they are abundant. The modifications and metamorphoses of the Lower Siluriaii rocks are often 
• very considerable, Clays having been converted into Slates, Limestones into Marble, and Sands into 
Quartz rock. In the crevices are numerous veins often fdlcd with metals and not unfrequently metallic 
sulpliurets, containing a marked proportion of gold. The slates, sandstones and shales of the Bellary, 
C'uddapah, Nundial and Mysore districts ought io be carefully searched for Fossils of th^ Lower siluriau 
group. 


THE UPPEU SJLURIAN SEIIIES* 

This consists chiefly of Tilcstoiies or finely laminated reddish and greenish sandstones and shales, 
which usually rest upon micaceous Sandstone, argillaceous Lime, and Shale, to which the name of tiit 
Ludlow group is given in England. These rest upon concretionary or MQuhtaia Limestone and 
argillaceous Shale called, tlic Wenlock group. The Limestones of the series are loaded with clayey matter 
and the shales are very calcareous, so that the whole *may be regarded as an impure mud deposit, which 
has since undergone change. The characteristic Fossils of tlie tipper Silurian rocks ai*e Trilobites of the ge- 
nus Calymene, Fig. 7. Corals of a peculiar lrind,*CyathophylIum Coespitosum^ Fig 8, and some inteiest- 
, ing radiated animals called Encrinites, of the genera llypantliocrinites and Dimerocrinites, Fig 9. besides 
univalve shells of the genera Leptaena, Fig 12, and Peiitamcrus Fig 13. The' remains of fishes arc rare iu 
the Silurian rocks, but they have been found in some localities in considerable abundance. No indications 
(T reptiles have yet been met with iji this group, and this agrees beautifully with the Mosaic account oi tiie 
creatioudetailed from the 20^^ to the verse of the first chapter of Genesis; it is probable that 
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* 

tiftli period, or day, corresponds with the creation of the Primitive formations as far as the end of the 
next scrfes the Devonian or old Red sandstone, in which no remains of aii* breathing animals have yet been 
discovered. The silurian strata attain in some places to a great thickness, the upper beds being occasion- 
ally 8,000 to 0,000 feet, and the lower, with the associated Slates and Greenstones or Trapvocks, 
15,000 feetf 







FsicTICAL GEOLOGY. 

PAET in. 

THil 8ANBSTQK1S SXfttSi^ 

Imiuediately above the Siluiiati etmia w find a aeries consisting clii8% of dark T«d or purple sand- 
stone, conglomerate, and shall irilh lew fossils- The upper part of this fqfmatioa^ when it crops out of 
the ground, is frequently a coarse ^uSlt^OSe conglomerate, resting upon finer ^^ined chocolate red and 
green sandstone and marl, under these ase^ layers of red add green ar^lacous spU^d maris, with irregular 
courses of impure concretionary limestone, called sometimes cornstone.’ Fossils are"-extrmely rare in the 
cla\ s and standstones in which the red otide of iron prevails, but the remains 'of ftshei of the genera Ce- 
])lialaspi3 and Onchus have been found k the cornstone. The old red sandstou© sometimes rests upon the 
giaiute rocks without the intervention of the Silurian strata, occasionally the two are tlended so as to be 
di'-tinguished with diliicuUy. The red and mottled marls occasionally contain the remains of gigantic 
ol the genua Holoptychius. The scales of this fish are occasionally from two to three inches in size. 
One ol them is figured in the accompanying plate* Immediately under the conglomerates there are occa- 
sionally found remains- of a curious kind of fish called the Bucklerhead or Cephalaspis, and in the sand- 
stones or paving stones, which form the next strata, the remains of marine plants or fucoids abound; 
tluse fucoids are occasionally interspersed with the eggs of^ Gasteropodous Mollusks, bearing a great re- 
s( iiiblance to the spawn of living specie# of Natica, often seen deposited in recent layers of sand. Under 
till beds of daik red shale and sandstone are sometimes found slaty grey sandstones, containing the remains 
ol gcinoid fish of the genera Pterichthys or winged fish, Coccosteus, Cheir acanthus* &c., characterised by 
li.nnig boii> enamelled scales and wing like appendages. The name of Devonian kaometimes given to the 
old i(‘il sandstone foimations, as they abound in ^Devonshire. # 

1 lieie aie consideiabledifl’erences in this series of formations in different countries ; t|iUs they occasion- 
ally coubiat of sandy, muddy, and slaty beds, resting on Silurian strata, iiud containSug ocrals, shells and 
iiilobjlc**. At other times of vast masses of rolled materials consisting of quartz, pebbles, gravel, and 
• sandstone, lestingupon granite and intersected by occasional bands containing the remains of fishes, 
•llieeoaise sandy and gritty strata seldbra contain fossil remains. Occasionally the strata consist ol 
chlonle oi loofing slater alternating with hard quartzose slates, sandstones and blue lime. The fish ot 
this pci 10(1 seem all to have been odd and uncouth, with a bony outwaid framework* The accompanying, 
I, — PLeiichthys Cornutus, shows 
the laige size of these bony plates. The 
3 >\\s were provided with shaip pointed 
teeth, the head inclosed in a cartilage- 
ous box coated with enamel, the scales 
on the body are so dispropoitionately 
large that thiy do not exceed six in 
number between the head and tail. These 
fishes probably swam rapidly and in- 
habited deep seas, but tliey were of 
small size and few genera of them have 
yet been detected; similar tribes of PterlM^s Comutus, * 

iaigcr size, and more powerful, appeared towards the close of this period. Among the corals we find the 
genera havusites and 1 yathophyllum on the one iTatid common to the Mountain limestone, and on the 
other to the biluiian ; Fig. Auropora serpens k also common. In regard to the &li#lls, all the brachi- 
opodous genera as leiebratula, Orthis. Spirifer, Atrypa, and Productus, which, are found in the mountaiu 
limestone, occur together with those of the Silurian system, except Peiitamerua.— LepUeua lepis Pig 3 
i» one of this class. ‘ r j ^ 
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AmoQg the Ceplialopodn we find Fig, 4. — Clymenia, also Belerophon and Ortlioceras as in the 
Silurian and Carboniferous groups. Fig. 6. — ^Turbo subcostatus. Fig. 6. — Pentremitidca and 
Fig. 7. — Conularia Ornata also belong to the old Red Sandstone. Up to this period there are no in- 
dfcations of land plants or animals. 



Fig. 7, Conularia Ornata. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

PART IV. 

MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE. 

This is also called Carboniferous Limestone, as it is usually associated with the Coal measures, or alter- 
nates with theahales and sandstone of the lower part of the Coal, while it rests upon the old Red Sandstone 
or Silurian atWtta. The line of demarcation between these strata is by no means distinct, and they often 
pass into eadi other, or are nearly lost by the excess of one or other formation. Thus the old Red Sand- 
stone is somethoos wanting and the Mountain Limestone rests on Silurian strata ; or these may be de- 
ficient and the red Sandstone will be found resting on the granite. 

The Mountain Limestone is often rich in Fossil remains, though occasionally it is destitute ot them. 
Corals are the most abundant, and these are often of a large size. 

Crinoidea are also abundant, as Fig- 1, Encrinital %tems, and Fig. 2, Cyathocrinites and Hvpantlio- 
crinites, already figured, in the upper Silurian series. 



Fig. ‘s BnWinital stems, Fg. 2, Cyathocrinites, 
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MOUNTAIN LIMSSiqNK 


Among tlic Bracbiopoda are Spinfer Hystericus Fig. 3. and the extinct genus luqptaena now called Pro- 
duct us. Of the spiral univalve shells the extinct genus Euomphalus is also common ; this differs ftorn 
the nautilus in having no siphuucle or perforation between the divisions. 



Fig. 3, Spirifer Hystericua. 

TIk VC are several univalve and bivalve shells of existing genera as Tunilella, Buccinum, Patella, Is* 
(K ill (I in, Nucula and Pccten. Fig. 4. Fusulin a cyliridrica is of frequent occurrence in the Mountain Limestone. 



* Fig. 4, Fusuliua Cylindrica. 

Of the class Cephalopoda the Orthoceratitc, Fig. 5, a Siphunoled and chambered shell like a straight 
Nautilus is abundant. The genera, Goniatites, Fig. 6, and BeUeroplioHi Fig. 7, are also abundant, and 
.»ic not found in Strata of later date. The shell of the latter, B. costaius, is without chambers and resem- 
i)leb the living Argonaut : of the same class is the Nautilus Koninchii, Fig. 8. Of the Class of Trilobites a 
small circular species Limulus rotuiidus, Fig 9, is not uncommon. The Chonetes Dalmanlana Fig. 10. is 
a]co confined to this formation. As yet we do not come to the remains of any laud plants or air brcaili- 
animals, though the next series the Carboniferous or Coal bearing abounds with vegetable life. 

• 



lig, 5, Orthoceratitc. Fig. ff, Goniatites. Fig. 7j Bellerophon. 



The Mountain Limestone sometimes acquires a thickness of from 2 to 3,000 feet. Those varieties that 
do not contain Fossil remains often abound in Sulphurets of Iron, Lead and Copper. The Localities in 
fills Prcfcidency where this formation is likely to occur are the Naggery range of Hills and parts of the 
Ncllorc and Cuddapah Districts, ‘ • • 
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PEitSriCAL GBQI^OGY. 
V parity, , 


ra£ COAX or CAAROKIFEROUS STBAtA. 


Of all Geological tMii ia perhaps Gie moat 

interesting and inu^aAt to Aian whether we consider 
the value of the Coali the Iron, Lime and Fireclays 
which they produee» or peculiarity of the fossil re- 
mains which diffeiT txiaterially from those of the 
other fomationertiiC&d^consist chiefly of Tree Ferns, 
gigantic ArbOrese^t Fdeda/and Club mosses. 

Some geologists JivideF the Carboniferous strata into 
three sections. Tffe uppermost of which the coal mea- 
sures consists of shale, sandstone, and grit, interpersed 
with coal in seams. ' The next section is millstone grit 
a coarse quartzose sandstone passing into conglomerate 
and usually devoid of coal. The lowest section is the 
Mountain or Garbemifexous Limestone already described, 
as containing marine shells and corals but no coal. 
This division of the Carboniferous group appeals how^- 
ever to be more suited to the Geology of England than 
to that of moat o^ber countries, as the Millstone gi'it aud 
the Mountain ItesitOiie seldom attain the thickness that 
we And them IcfwiAg in parts of Great Britain. One 
peculiarity of Coal measures is the re^lar parallel 
succession of ahmta^mmdrione, shale, coal npd clay, 
with occasional bands of Ivon and Lime , the two kttev 
are not invariably met with, but each seam of coal is 
covered by sandstone and shale while it lests upon a bed 
of clay ; in soma districts as many as 200 alternate strata 
of various thickness have been counted, but when so nu* 
merous the seams of coal amongst them are seldom of 
any great thickness* 

The aumbar of Carboniferous fossil plants already * 
described amosn^ to upwards of oOO species ; many of 
these are lerne^ mj^eof v^hich and of the Conifeim bear 
a striking reaet^blanae to species now existing ; the 
other of tm 0laas ate very unlike existing genera 
or special . 

Among SPeoopteris Pig. 1, and Sphe-^ 

nopteria 9i^ Af, d* which resemble ordinary Euro- ‘ 
pean Pern^ in size and in the general appearance of 
the fronds. Others like Fig. 3, Caulopteris, were laj;ge 
and arborescent with scars or cicatrices left after the 
fall of the fronds. , • 

{^See OfeiRpar JPlaU I^miraikm,) 

FERKS OP THE COAL^Y^HMATIOKS^ 

Another form ol /ossil, vej^^cmdnot in the Coal 
formatioAi, is LepidoiMlm Mg. 4, a Aree 
Fern with deliciiM dbmond^liil^ ktmg on the stem 
and elegant kxwitetwaving^^ JThese Fensa^^at; 
tained a height of 40 to 60 feet tud tO the fami- 
ly of Lycopodiums, the largest €ikm nm living 
seldom attains a greater leng^ than 30^ 

The accompanying illustration Kes 8 atid 6 show 
the characters^ of the stem and fronds cf the genus 
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THE COAL FOBMATjmf mCAaBONlEfcROCS STRATA.' 


Lepidodendron and Fig 7 the general appearancie the XieeferR. Aiong with these are frequently fomul 
elongated bodice 
c.alled fossil conee» 

Fig. 7 a. to which the 
name of Lepidostro*- 
bus has been applied: 
these are considered 
to be the fruit of 
the Lepidodendron. 

Another family near* 
ly allied to the living 
Equisetiles but at- 
taining to a much 
more gigantic size is 
the Calamites(Fig.8,. 
and 9, of copper plate 
illustration ;)some of 
which differ from 
1 he common recent 
liorse tail in having 
jointed stems and a 
tliin cuticle which, 
when removed as in 
Fig. 9, shows a pat- 
tern differing from 
the striped exteiwal 
appearance of 
the Fossil. The 
cal a mites of the 
coal, sometimes 
^icquired the 
ifeight of small 
trees. Another 
form of Tree fern 
nearly allied to 
tlie last is the 
Calamodendroij, 
and an elegant 



Fig 7. Tree Fern. 






Fig. 7, a. Lepidostrobus. 



genus, 


Fig. 6, Calmite. 

which, from its pijdi and medullary 
A large portion bf the trees of this 


the Asterophyllites, Fig. 10, 

rays, appears to have been a dicotyledonous plant. 

period beloiiff to tie extinct genus Sigilaria, the bark of which' is atwked with cicatncf-^ 
lesembling the stamps of seals, Figs. 11 and 12— hence the name; they had long linear le.iv.s 
and an ujternal organiza- ^ “ 

tioii resembling the Gy- 
radae; they attained "a 
lieight of from 30 to 70 
feet. Their roots which 
present a different ap- 
pearance were long known 
under the name of Stig- 
marine and supposetl to be 
a different plant. Fig 13 
’ represents the Stigmaria 
ficoides about itli the 
natural size. Fig. 14, 

Sphenophyllum dentatum 
is an elegant plant of the 
Coal formations. llie 
•Fossil trees of these for- 
mations all belong to the 

Monocotyledons and to the Acrogens or Cryplr^mous Tree Ferns 
entire ahsence of Eiogens or Dicotyledons the common TrcM^n^living is lemafkabJe. 




Pig. 1 3, Stigmaria Ficoides, 


S^iienophyllum dentn 


itu/lJ. 
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' GEOLOGY. 

FART VL 

THE FEKMIAS OR HAGNJBSIAS LIMESTONE GROtP. 

[he tevu'. Pirmian is'Ueiived from Perm a dis- are usuaUv rich in fossil plants nearly allied to 
tiict 111 llassia wW:_»^hc strata are uiore largely lliose of the true Carboniferous Series as Cycude ac 
d -velopoil than eWwhere.' The Magnesian Lime- , and Coniferae of the Araucariau division, one oi 
stones of this n roup vary niucU in color, character^ these, No. 18, Noeggerathia, is here figured; it i» 
and general appearance. ^I'lie Upper Stratft,»jft^er' supposed to be allied to Cycas a Tree Fern, 
qoemh of a pale grey, pink, yellow t^ 

eitbei crvstalline Or /lonoreUonaty. v^hese As regards the ecomic uses of these Limestone? 

lowed bv a compact non-mstallini! the upner strata may be considered as tlie great de- 
iiia- m color fiora yellowisl'i .grey positortee of some of our most useful Metals, as Cop- 

Thesi usually rest upon lovers of bret®MiF«liiJ|- per, Lead, Silver, Zinc, «id Iron pyrites. Tin 
(Kdoidal or plumpuddiiig looking limestone 'i)lf ;grey compact non Crystalline Limestones are found to be 
or reddish teo«rn colors. Under these are ^paM *oited for Lithographic purposes and sharpen 
uret fliiitv lobktog Limestones called Dolomites >« stones. The coarser varieties for paving ami 
xs hiL-h frequently: 'pass into a fiintv slate or a coarse purposes, while the greater part ol 

Itlai ly slate. The lowest stratum of the series is '>>e limestones and sandstones are suitable for- 
generallv Magnesian sandstone of ditfereiit colors, building purposes, and are found to be xa rx 
dark, red, purple, or black. Various Fossil remains durable, while those containing above 20 per evn: 
occur in these strata, but the whole Permian scries of magnesia and the dark Dolomites, yield excel- 
less prolific in fossils than the new red sandstones Hydraulic mortar, that sets under vvatc.i 
which occur above and the coal measures which aic ®cd does not suffer from exposure to sea air. Mao - , 
nsuiilly found immediately below the Magnesian nesian Limestones are known to occur over a larg^ 
Limestones. There are two satisfactory reasons to extent of country in the Cpddapah, Kurucol, Bel 
account for liie comparative paucity of fossils ; one laO’ and Gmitoor districts, from which they extend 
IS. that the {tpper parts of the strata often contain across tlie country to Kaludgee, Huiryliur and the 
metallic sulp^rets as those of Lead, Iron, and Cop- Southern Maharatta Districts. The upper strata as 
i'.*r which prove injurious to animal life, and Mag- above described, have, in the Cttddapah and Kur- 
iicsia in large quantities is equally destructive of x'e- uool Districts, been found !o be rich in Lead, Silver, 
-eiable life. The fossils which occur in the upper «nd Iron Pyrites, with here and there traces of Co])- 
n.ile colored crvstalline or concretionary strata are per and Zinc. Lilliographic and sharpening stone.? 
-hells of the genera Schizodus' and Mytilus Nos, 1, are also pleiiliful and several of the Limes and Dolo- 
2 and 3. The succeeding compact uon-crystalline uiitcs have been tested and found to be possessed 
J.imestoii^s which usually contain sulphurets of me- of excellent hydraulic properties, but as yet few of 
iaU and the bweeiated strata are almost destitute of Fossils of the scries have been found in tlii.? 
'o-sils. The next strata which consist of compact Presidency. Black Limestones, Dolomites and 
-1 ,)v limestones and dark Dolomites contain a few Plumpudding like stones have however been found 
Josbil corals like the aocompanving. Nos. 4 and 6 at Koondoopalpaud near Gooty, Cuddapah, Tarpu- 
l-'.-iicstalla and shells of the genera Prod uctns No. fl ttie, Nundialand Dlioiie near Kurnool, and at Goo- 
.nid Snirifei No. 7. The Marl slates usuallx' contain aepaud, Ncrdiclierla and Booragul in Bellary. Ail 
the remains of fish of the genera Palmoniscus, Fig. 8, Limestones, except the one from Nundial, owe 

I'v gfipteris, Acrolepis &c. nearly all characterized by their color to Caibonaceous matter, and burn to a 
tailing Heterocercal or unequally lobed tails, white, hence the piesumption is that they may rest 

I- a great variety in the scales of the Fish founSiib formations, as they do in most 

these Marl Slatea. Magnified representationsviof J otker cuuntlwii ; -but in order to determine this, 
some of them are shown, tigs. 11 to 17. In the ' ^’o®**!* '"ust W found. A reward of 10 Rs. will 
Dolomitic conglomerates there are frequently foqnd, given to any one who produces any of the above 
ken pieces 'of bones and teeth Qf.large reptiles of foSsil* in Magnesian Limestones or Sandstones in 
i.ie genera Thecodontosauriis and J^seosaurus. Madras Presidency, and a reward of 50 Rs. to 
These teeth, N 0 S ..9 and 10, are coni# in form, anyone who produces fossils of the true Carboni- 
coinpressed, and with finely serrated edges. The ferous series and will show' the locality where they 
inferior sandstones which separate the Marly Slates j were found. The specimens to be sent to the Mad- 
aud Mttgnesian* Limestone* fix m the coal formations ras School ol Arts, Veperv. 
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Pig. 1, LabyrintUodon 


NEW BED SANDSTONB SBBZES. ^ 

Resting upon the Magnesian Limestone or Penman eeiSes, we find a succession of strata sometimes' 
of great thickness, and composed chiefly of sandstones, shales and red or yellow loafils* This 
has also been called the Poikilitio or variegated strata, min their exhibiting spots and streaks of 
light blue, green and buff color in a red base. In some countries, as Germany and Southern India, these 
strata are much more developed than ui others. They have been subdivided into three classes. 

1. The saliferous or Keuper <Jf the Germans, consisting of Gypsum, Laud salt, shales, and sandstones. 

2. The Muschelkalk, a limestone frequently containing Magnesia, and full of large and small fossil 
shells of the Mussel genus, from which it derives its name (this stratum is wholly wanting in England). 

3rd. Sandstone and quartz conglomerate or Roestone, the Buntersand stein of thi^^Oernoans. 

The name of Trias or triple group has been applied to the New Red sandstone of Gfermany, as it. 
there presents the above three well marked di- • _ • 

visions. The saliferous or Keuper, consists chiioCly 
of beds of sandstone with thin strata of Gypsmn^ 

Land or Rock salt, red marble, and grey slate clay. 

It contains the remains of reptiles as the Labyrin* 
thodon Fig. 1. The remains of Turtles. The de- 
tached teeth of placoicl fish and scales of the genera 
Sauvictliys and Gyrolcpis. The plants consist of 
Icnia, CycaclesB and Coniferae with a few Equiseta- 
crae and doubtful Monocotyledons. 

Tlic Muschelkalk consists of yellow and grey 
compact Limeatoifh without Belemnites or Am- 
monites which are pleniituliu the incumbent strata 
hut a genus allied to 
the ammonite called 
CgratiteFig. 2, which 
inw only small den- 
uonlations and not 
the laige foliated su- 
tures of the Ammo- 
nite. Among the 
Bivalve shells are 
the Posidoma Mi- 
nnta, Fig. 3. and 
Avicula social ts Fig. 

4, which j’ange 
through tin* whole 
^ s irics of Kcnpcr,Mu- 
schelkalk and Bun- 
tcr sandstein. The 
heads and stems of 
the Lily Encrinite 
Fig 5, are also met 
with. The starfishes 
or U raster Fig- 6, are 
also peculiar and 
some of the uni- 
valve Sliells as Lottia 
lineata Fig. 7, or the 
I'riassic limpet and 
bivalve shells as My- 
ophoria lineata Fig. 

The.se ave sutli- 
oiently distinct to be 
easily* recognised. 




Fig. 3. 

Posidouia minuta. 



Fig. 2. 
Corat itr. 


Fig. 4. 

Avicula socialis. 



Fig. 5, Lily Encrinite. 



Fiw. 6. Uraster or starfish. Fig* 7, Lottia lineata. 


Fig. 8, Mjophana lineata. 
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Among the zoophiles the Stellispougia vaiiftbllis Fig. 9, and a few other species are plentiful. 


*. The Bunter sandstein consists of 
casioiially beds of calcateous pisolite 
.or roestonfi; the plants are coniFerae of 
the extiuot genus Voltzia Fig. 10, Cy- 
cadeae and Ferns ; the foot 'prints of 
the Lahyriiithodon are also found on 
the npner surface of these beds. The 
lower strata do not contain many Fos- 
sils and they pass into the Maguesian 
Limestone or Permiai 6evies. 

In the New red w.ndstone of Eng- 
land there ocours a'^dark colored stra- 
tum known as tVe bone "bed, and con- 
taining the remains of Saurians and the 
teeth of Pish of*the genera Hybodus, 
Fig 11 and 12 Acrodus, Gyrolepis and 
Saurichthys, spines of the Hybodus 
called Icthyodorulites Fig. *13 are also 
common. The sandstones below these 
strata are often desbituteof Fossils to a 
considerable thickness. In Great Bri- 
tain the lower part of the series or 
what corresponds to the Bunter Sand- 
stein attains often a thickness of GOO 
feet aud consists of red and green 
shales, and red sandstones, resting up- 
on thick beds of white quartzose Sand- 
stone in which are occasionally found 
the trunks of eilicified Trees. These 
are in fact the quarries from which 
much of the building stone called free- 
stone is obtained This is the first 
or earliest formation in which we find 
the remains of air breathing animals 
‘ and corresponds probably with the 
beginning of the sixth day of the 
Mosaic account in the 21th verse of 
the 1st Chapter of Genesis. We have 
already seen that the remains of fish 
and crustaceans inhabiting the seas are 
plentiful amongst strata of older date. 


various colored sandstones, dolomites and red clays with oc- 


Fig. 9, Stellis pongia 
variabilis. 


Fig. 10, Voltzla. 






Fig. ‘13, Icthyodorulites. 


The Madras Presidency abounds with sandstones, many of which present the gcTieral characters ami 
outward appearance of these belonging to the New Reel sandstone formations, but their relative ag*e has 
not in 'many instances bean determined from the absence of Fossil remains. If we except the remains 
of Fossil Trees found in a few of the sandstone quarries in Great Britain, this series of strata will be found 
to be nearly destitute of Fossils, which are chiefly found in the layers of Marl, clay slate or calcareous 
lime which intersect the strata of sandstone. Attempts have been made by Benza, Newbold and other 
geologists to establish a new' class out of the Diamand sandstones so abundant in the Guntoor, Masuli* 
patam, Hyderabad and the Ceded Districts, but the probability is, that if the strata below them and 
particularly the limestones were carefully searched. Fossils would.be found, from which the relative 
age of these sandstones might be determined; the existence of Diamonds in those strata proves that car- 
bonaceous matter in some form occurs below them, and as a few of the sandstones are very compact, 
and bear a close resemblance to those of the New Red sandstone series, it is not improbable that coal might 
be found under them : another fact which strengthens this belief, is, that the same districts which yield 
the Diamond sandstones are those in whmh Magnesian Limestones which usually rest upon coal are sp 
plentiful. Variegated sandstones res^tdbling the Saliferous or Keupor occur plentifully in the Cud- 
dapah, Mysore, Bellary, and south Arcot Districts where they are Usually accompanied by Gypsum 
and land salt. An extensive bed pf the Muschelchalk with some of the fossils above described occurs at 
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•Cuss 1.] 

Ootatoor and a stratum resembling tbe bone bed between this and Trichiuopoly. A black slaty sub- 
stance resembling Parrot Coal was found between Ootatoor and Vellum by the late J. T. ^Boileau 
Esp. and was sent to the London Exhibition of 1851. Sandstone and Quartz congolmerates resembl- 
ing tbe New Red sandstone, Millstone grit, and roestone occur in the Cuddapab, Bellary iind Kurnopl 
Districts, where farther search for fossils should be made. The great object aimed at in^ publishing 
these illustrated articles on Practical Geology was to try to induce parties to make a proper search 
for coal in the Madras Presidency. The above series whioli describe ana illustrate the fossils and strata 
nearest to the coal, have been prepared with the view of communicating information on this subject. 

ALEX. HUNTER, 

Reporter. 
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CLASS III. 

REPORT 0& SUBSTANCES USED FOR FOOD. 

Lieufeuant Colonel A. McCallt. 

Colonel F. A. IIkio. c. b. 
li. A. Mukrat, Esq. 

J. Einky Key, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Talbot. 
li. EuiiGAss, Esq. 

Major H. J. Nicholls. 

W. Evaks, Esq., M, D. 

J. E. Mayer, Esq., Reporter, 

J. GOLDIilGllAM, Esq. 

A. T. Jaeerey, Esq. 


The execution of the duties confided to the Jury 
a])|)<>iiited for Class III was in the outset consider-' 
ahlv retarded by the absence of any Catalogue, 
except that, drawn up for Districts, which it was 
found could afford but little assistance. Tw'o 
Meetings were held, but from the cause named, to- 
geilicr with the diHiculty of finding the sample which 
were placed, some here, ihid some there, the Jui-y 
were coin[)clled to relinquish further attempts until 
a Class Catalogue could be juocured, or until some 
ordei', tlisit would pciinit ol viewing all the samples 
of om* kind together, could be determined on. After 
an iiiterxnl of more than a month, seeing that it had 
Ix cm lesolved to close the Exhibition, the Tresident 
and the lleporier, who had at the last meeting of 
lhi^ Jury, been requested to prepare a rough report, 
determined to do w hat was in their pow'er. They met 
at the tlall and employed several days in arranging 
with their own hands and in counting, comparing, 
and valuing every sample of Grain in Ear, in llu’Sk, 
and in the prepared state — the same labour was gone 
through with the Pulses, the starches, the sugars, 
Jaggries and syrups, with the Coffee, \^'ines &c. 
In forming their judgment, especially with respect, 
to the Rice and Piiddy — the Sub Jury were assisted 
materially by tw'o Native Grain Dealers, who attend- 
ed at the vecjnest of Colonel McCally, and by Na- 
tive Surgeon Appavoo, Assistant to the Professor of 
Eotany in the Madras Medical College. In 
deciding on the quality of Rice, it was evi- 
dent that the Native Dealers attached a sur 
perioT quality and value to the smaller and whiter 
varieties ; but whetlier fashion and Eastern ideas ol 
high caste and what is fit for high caste, may not 
have had more weight in these valuations, than any 
r(*al snpcriovitv in these varieties of rice, remains 
to be decided. As a means of repairing animal 


tissue, the value of Rice, as wxdl as of all other 
grains when considered as food will depend on the 
percentage amount of albuminous matter present : 
the question is therefore, whether the smaller varie- 
ties of rice contain a higher ])ercentage of albumin- 
ous matter than the larger kinds. That fashion or 
a peculiar education of the palate gives a fictitious 
preference to one kind of grain over another is clear 
from the wxll ascertained fact, that rice is esteemed 
in India and other parts of Asia more highly than 
Wheat, Cuiuboo, ChoJum, Ragee, See yet as will b(f 
seen hereafter every one of these grains contains a 
larger percentage of strictly nutritious matter, i. e. 
matter capable of repairing the animal tissues. 

The Tabular form of exhibiting results being the 
most concise, as well as in many cases, where com- 
parison is required, tlie best, a series of Tables, has 
been drawn out. The first of these, shews merely, the 
names of the different kinds of food affording sub- 
stances, with the number of samples under each 
name. The positive information conveyed by this 
table is theiefore very* limited. Not so however, the 
^negative as it proves at a glance that the innumer- 
able host of European Fish meat and Fowl, whether 
potted, ]>ickled, smoked, salted, dried, or preserved 
fresh, with all the soups and boullies, cheeses &c. 
are not included in the Indian or Hindoo category 
of substances employed as Food : neither milk, 
butter nor eggs find place in this list. In a word 
there is nothing to be found belonging to the 
animal kingtlom — all here is derived from the ve- 
getable, or primary, division of organized nature — 
so aptly designated by Liebig, ns the living woik- 
shop, in which the food of animals is prepared, and 
in which unorganized mineral substances, are con- 
verted into parts of living organisms. 

• 

K 1 
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f Class ITT. 


TABLE No. 1. 


Arttcj Ra. 


(rrnlns, 
y tardier, ... 

Suijais, 

Spjcc'*. &o., 

h^jihstances employed in forming Drinks, 

a^ CotTee, I'ea, Cocos*, 

Intoxicating Drugs, 

Do. Lic^iois, 

• . Grssjui '] 



Bemarks. 


I* 'I’lnts it appears tliat neaily 1,400 samples of 
vegetable sul)|tances, more or Ic&s generally 
eniplnyed a« Food, have come under the 
observation of the Jur\ apjjointed to re])(H‘L 
osi tlds cla-3. 


otid... 


• TABLE No. 2. 

• ^hoinvg rarielien nudn' Parh Jieadiug. 

O'iible No. 2 she^^i; not merely names and numbers in gross, bnt \aiietics under eaf'li name, and the 
number.-^ of these varieties that go to make up the 'Jdtal shewn in 4'able No. 1. 


Ceueals. I 

t i' 

i'l LsR>. 

Faddv (Or\za SHtiva,') ... 

525 

Cassia Bark .... ... t.. 

Wheat ('rrilicnm,! .. 

25 

Buds 

Barley, llordi'um vulgar. 

1 

Cloves 

Maize, Zea-Mays, ... 

2s 

C-ardamom«; 

Client Millet or Cholum (riorgliuni vulgarc,) 

56 

(Joriander 

Aridropogon or black Cholum, 

'renay or Italian Millet P. Itulicum, ... 

3 

CInllics 

21 

Black Bepper 

tSawinav franicum niiliaiej, ... .*• 

25 

White Pepper ... 

(’adav-canny or Jjittle Millet, ...! 

8 

Betel leaf 

Pil-urisee or Little Millet, 

13 

„ Nut ... 

Yarngoo or Little Millet (Primiliacenm,) 

3b 

Ginger... 

Baggy Eleusivc Coracana, 

2Sjruniieric 

Cumboo-Splked (Millet P. ISpicata,) ... 

26|Fc*nugicck 

Bauiboovico (Bambnsaj, ,,, ... 1 

•>i 

(himmin-seed 

Grass-corn, ... ... ... .. ! 

llDholl-doovaraY Caianns indicus, 


— 

Oolnneloo or Mash. radiatus,^ 

• 

7!)3 

(ireeii gram or moong (IMiascobih iiiungo,) 

SmsTANCFS rSEO TO MAKE DRINKS. | 


Gram-Coolthi (Doliehos nnifloru^,) 

('ollec, 

31 

Ahissoor (Pn'vuni lens,) 

'lea, 

1 

Wild Gram, 

Cocoa, ... ... * 

1 

I’eas (IMsiiin Sativum,'! 


1 

Bengal Gram (Gicei arictinninj... 


33 

« 

Buller (Lahlab vnlgmis,) 

Caraman\fLablab cultrainm,) ... 

Intoxkatt^pg Drugs 


Beans, 

Tobacco, ... .. 

lllltaj-Jiiera (Amaranius,) 

Ganjah. 

t) 


Wine and Spirit, 

<6 


Spirituous drinks ... 

'i 


Yinegar 

3 

^ tSlarchPs. 

East Indian Arrowroots,... 


32 

rapioea, ... 


— 

West Indian Arrowroots, 

Spicn^ Govdimotds ^-c. 


Otlicr Samples, 

Nutmegs 

JO 

Cinnamon • .. «... 

6 




1 

8 

14 

11 


*1 

12 

5 

I 

22 

1) 

o 

O 

12 



16 


24 

o 


I 


1 

o 

.> 


0 

7 

0 


0 


20 

7 


3 


1 221 


!• 

2 

21 


27 
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Cereals. 


Sal(‘p, 
Vatiilla, ... 


Siavohes from Talipot Palm, 

Palmyra root Starrli, 

IMantain iiK.’al, 

Amavaiiliis frurnentareas, 
Alanii’n Starch, 

( ’ot-Sanil)iil Starcli, 

Sinoiara Starcli, 

Boml)ax licptaphylla, ... 

\ ains, 

ruclassificd Spcclinrns, ... 


hill 

Xi^clla -Sativa 


\ 

Varie- 

ties. 

PVLSES. 

k r/? 

5 . i 

. 


2 

Womuni ... .. ... ...1 

r* 

1 

... 

1 

Cieome viseosa 

2 



Mustard ... 4;. 

2 

i 

3 

Tamarind, ... ^ 

1 

1 

1 

(hirrawav, 

1 


i 4 -jGarlic, kc. 

7 


o 

: , 1 


* 

i 5 

1 

* 

1 

171 


! 4 

1 Sugars. , 

— 

« • • 

i 2 

ICane, 

45 


j 1 Hate, 

5 

... 

j T'Paltti\rn, 



‘ liCocoanut, ... 

5 


1 

1 



! 

65 


14 . 



1 

1 Honey — various samples ; that from Cudda- 



i 74 

Ipah best ; second that from Wynaud ; third 



i 7 

1 that from 11 ydrabad, 

1 

... 

i 4 | 



1 2! ^ 

..d 


T.ARLE No. 3. 

* Grains in the Ear, 


Tabic Nu. .T. ,slle^v•' not merely varieties under each head, and their number, but the Di.stricts in 
which they were prrown, and the names of the contributors: finally, it embodies such information of 
remarks on individual samples o: varieties, as mav have struck the Sub .lurors, or have come to their know- 
ledge. table, in short, aftbrds almost all the data which the Sub durv have had before them in drawintr 
up the following Ib^poit, independent of such special knowledge as they may have brought to bear 
on the subject, and of such iulormatiori as could be obtained from the few acknowledged authorities at 
hand. * 


Districts. 

Paddy. 

Varugoo. 

Teiiiiy. 

Cumboo- 

I, ' 

Ragee. 

! 

; p 

1 p 

1 ^ 

Barley. ! 

1 . 

c 

0 

0 

5 

Remarks by the Sub Com- 
mittee. 

Confirmation or other- 
wise with remarks by 
llie General Committee. 

Tnchiuopoly. 

21 

... 

.. 



4 

1 


Best. 


Mangalore. ... 

13 

3 

2 


i 

2 

... 


Little Millet best— Italian 
Millet fine quality. 


Chingleput, 

5 


... 

. . 



... 

... 

Specimens of lair quality. 


Cuddapaii, .. 

... 

1 


4 

... 

*2 



Little Millet best, Cumhoo 
very fine. 


Pondicherry, 





... 

5 



Specimens of fair quality. 


Neilghcrries, 

... 



... 

... 



• ^ 

Bariev from Neilglierries. 
inferior to the Eiiropcan. 


^Madras, ... 


' 

... 

I 

... 

... 

! 

] 

By Major Maitland, very 
line, deserves Honorable men- 
tion. 


Nameless, ... 

1 


... 1 

... j 

... 

... 

... j 

... 

4 
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SUBSTANCES USED FOR FOOD. 


[Class 111. 


TABLE No. 4. 

S/iewhi^ the number of Sa?/iple$ qfPaddi/ prawn in the dijfer^nt Districts named lelow. 


Where grown. 


Bellary, 

Chingleput, 

Coimbatore, 

Hyderabad, 

Madras, 

Tinnevelly, 

Malabar. ... 
Do. 

Do. ... 
MasuUpatam,,,. 
roodcloocottah, 


Tnnjore, 


iravaiicove, 


Vaulgliaut,... 

Mysore, 
Kurnool, ... 
C^uldapali, 

I’wiidicherrv, 


No. of 
Samples. 


51 & 31 


13 
6 

10 & 1 
8 

12 

2 

12 k 2 
4 


190 


Names of 
Contributors. 


Local Committee,,. 

Rutigacharloo and 
others ... 

Kistriiah 

jCaptain Taylor, .. 
llamasawmy Chetty, 

jVatuJavoo & others, 

Mr. B... 

Do, 

Local Committee, 
TondiiDan Rajah, 


Remarks by the Sub-Committee. 


Stated to be 1st and 2nd sort. Tlu*| 
Local Committee report thal 
various sorts of Paddy are ahun-| 
dautly cultivated in this District 
CSome fine and some inferior speci- 
i mens. Manuary suinba best. 
CThe specimen exhibited is Bamboo 
f paddy. 

All good — the best is red Paddy. 

|The best is kacia Calthaim. 

(All of good quality— the best Aini\ 

( epraboo. 

Inferior quality. — Rajainmintf, is 
said to be the best. 


Hurry Row, 


65 & 22 I Local Committee, 


44 

12 

2 

20 

16 


525 


Nellicherry Seevaramj 
Kistnasawmy, 

M. Murray Esq. , 


All good — the best is llagavoloo Paddy. 
All inferior. 

all the samples, wliich are gene- 
rally Very good, that called venihia 
sumba is regarded as^ the Ix'st : 
it is cf)risiclered ujosI agreealilt- 
I to tlie taste. Asa whole, iJiis ool- 
lection surpasses all tiie others. 
Of all tliese, Seeraga suniba is the! 
best — it is said to be of delieatej 
flavor. This collection rank#! 
second . 

C lUmdmum Paddy, said to be very d(!-| 

< Ticious in flavor, as a whole about 
V. equal to the quality of Travancorr 

|A11 good— best lalacki Uaj. 

[Ordinary quality. 

All good, best is Pasimiium. 
rCombaoo Sumba is the finest : all ex 

< cellent specimens and acoompani-| 
t ed by a lucid Report. 


ConfirmaTiorr or 
otherwise with 
reniaiks by the 
riciieral Com- 
miltec. 
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showing sejjarafel// the number of samples cf each variety of grain or pulse received from the $€• 
veral iJlslrkis named below. This Table differs from No, 7, inasmuch as that shows only the 
total number (f every descrigilion of grains and pulses received from any locality — this showSi 
under one head, how many samples of that kind were received from each locality. 




1 

• 








Where grown. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Names of 
Contributors. • 

Remarks by the Sub Committee. 

0 ^ ^ 

1 ^ g g « 



• 

1 

CJ rK Cl 

o ® ^ 






B, diary, ... 

2 

Local Committee ... 

One of these is of excellent quality the 
other inferior. ' 


Coimbatore, 

1 

Kistniab 

Of good quality 


Hyderabad, 

1 & 10 

Capt. Taylor 

Of various qualities. 


Bangalore and J S 
^ Bengal, ^ 

2 

• 

Ramasawmy Chetty. 

Of apparently average quality. 


Masulipatam, 

1 

Local Committee ... 

Of fine quality. 


Cuddapah,... 

2 

M. Murray, Esq, ... 

Of av erage quality. 


She varoy Hills,... 

1 

Chirm iah ]\roofleIy..J 

Do, 
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SUBSTANCES USED FOE FOOD. 


[Class III.* 



IvurMOol,,., 

Travaucore,... 


General Cullen 


Of fair quality. 

Of averai<e quality. 

1 ) 0 . 


Bellary ... 

Coiiiibatore... 

Jly<li*ral)a(l.,. 

^ladras... 

Masulipatam... 

Poodoocottali... 

Tiimcvelly... 

Tan j ore... 


Vizianagrum 

Cuddnpah,.^ 

Hyderabad... 

Kuniool... 

Pondicherry... 

C’hingleput... 

Madras... 


Local Committee ... Of average quality 
Kistninh... ... Bo. 

Capt. Taylor ... Of various qualities 
llaroasawmy Chetty, Of ordinary quality 
Local Committee ...Of fair quality 

Of average quality 

Of good quality 

Hurry Row Yellow, white, and black; oiif 

American, very fine 

Dr. Brandis ... Average quality ^ 

Rajah of VizanngramiOf fair quality 

L Do. 

... pf ordinary quality 

I Bo 

Local Committee ...;Of average quality 
Rungn charloo ...j Bo. • 

Major Maitland ... The finest specimen in the collection 


NcikheiTica 


1 Mr. Mclvor. 


!A good specimen 


Bellary, 

Chingleput, 

Coimbatore, 

llydevabcul, 

Madras, f ^ 

I S 

Masulipatam, ^ 

Vizianagrum,... 5 
Tanjore^ ... > -L 

ALadras, ' 

Cuddapah,.., Sj 

Hyderabad, ... |l 
Kurnool, ... ^ 

Mangalore, ^ 

Hyderabad, 

Pondicherry, j 

Bangalore 


Local Committee, .. ipair quality 

* {& of diliVrent qualities, and 

Differentcoutributors { 

KisBiiali, ...Ordinary sample 

Capt. T. Various (pialities 

Mt. llav<lon, ...f '■* 

' * ivom one axis 


• T 1 t t One sample wit 

Mt.llay<lon, ...f ^ i„g fd,u om 

Local Committee, ... Good 
Rajah of Vizanagriim Ordinary quality 
Hurry Row, ... Good quality. 
Raraasawmy Chetty, Ordiuary quality. 
M. Murray, Esq. ... Fine quality 
Capt, T. ... Oj-diuary quality 

,,, ... Bo, 

Pedro Proboo, ... Fair quality 
Capt. T ... Vaiious qualities 

V. AVppavoo Moodly, Bo. 
... . Ordinary quality 


Conti nil aliou orl 
otherwise withj 
remarks by Ihej 
General Com-' 
mittee. i 
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Class III.] 


TABLE No. ^^^Coniimied. 


Where grown. 


Travancorc, 


Poodoocottah, 

T'innev(dly, 

Pondicherry, 


Pellarv, 

Chill ^leput, 
(voimliatore, .. 
Poodoocottah, 

Taiijorc, 

Pondicherry, 
Hyderabad, .. 
Cuddapaii, ... 
lUani^alore, 
Kuriiool, ... 
Banj^alorc, 
!^Iailrns, 
Iravancore, .. 


Cliir.p;leput, 
C’oinib:itoi(‘, 

II \ dernbad, 
'I'lncvi lly, , 
^Malabar,... 
Tanjorc, 
Vl7,iaiingrnni, ... 
IJaniralorc, ... 
Pooiloocottuh, 
Alaiiualovc, ... 
Poududiervy, . 
ll\derabao,... 


No. of 
Samples. 


Names of 
Contributors. 


n 
I J 

\i 

L3 




I 


Pondicherry, . 
Tanjorc, 
(Tuldapali, 
Masulipalain, 
'*'rra can core, , 
llvdeiabad,... 


r > 


X 


56 


1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 & 


25 


Local Committee, ... 


Remarks by the Sub Committee. 


lOrdinary quality 


Rajah Tondiman, ... Fair quality 
Mera Soobooroyen, ' Do. 

M. Pereotet, ...|Good quality 


Local Committee, ... 
Differcntcontributorsi 
Kistniah, ... 

Rnjah Tondiman, ... 
Hurry Row, 

Appavoo Moodly,... 
CVipt. T. ' ... 
M. Murray Esq., ... 
Pedro Pr§Lboo, ... 


iPtainasavvmy Chetty, 
Local Committee, ... 


Ordinary quality 
Fair quality 
Onl inary quality 
Fair quality 
Good quality 
Inferior quality 
Various qualities 
Fair quality 
Fair quality 
Ordiiinrv quality 
bo. 

Do. 

[Fair quality 


21 ! 


jDiirercutcontributors.Different qualities 

11.'” _ 


Kibtnaiah, 

A'Icra Sooboovayen, 
Mr. P>a«.-an, 

Hurry How, 

••• •#- 
Kistasawmy, 
Tondiman Jtajah, ... 
'Pedro Proboo, 


Fair quality 
Different quality 
Fair quality 
Do. 

Do. 

lOrdinary quality 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Appavoo Moodlvj.j Average quality. 

...jlufcuov quality 


Local Committee, ... 
Hurry Row, 

M. Murray, Esq, f.. 
Local Committee, ...| 

Capt. Taylor, 


fair specimen 
Good specimens 
Good specimens 
lOrdinary specimen 
bo. 

Do. 


jr 4^ I ' ' 
® ."Jh S 

» 'S o 

a • 

o S 
,®2 ») — » 
g is "if £ qJ 

g « 2 g -2 

g o SO a 
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[Class HI. 


TABLE No. 6. — ConUmed. 


Hyderabad, 
Taiijore, ... 
Yizianagrum, 
Poodoocottah, j 
Chiagleput, ...J 


Chingleput 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bellary, 

Coimbatore, 

Do. 

Hyderabad, 

Do. 

Do. 

Unknown, 

Madras, 

Tinnevelly, 

Pondicherry, 

Do. 

Cuddapah, 

Do. 

Kurnool, 

Poodoocottah, 

Tanjore, 

Travancore, 


Bellary, 

Chingleput, 

Do. 

Do. 

Coimbatore, 

Hyderabad, 

Do. 

Madras, 

Masulipatam, 

Tinnevelly, 

Pondicherry, 

Do. 

Do. 

Bangalore, 

Cuddapah, 

Do. 

Kurnool, 

Poodoocottali, 


No. of 
Samples. 

Names of 
Contributors. 

.. 5 



3 

Hurry How, 

3 

••• ••• ... ... 

‘ 1 

Cooderay Valay, ... 

. -1 

Moothen, 

13 


. 4 

Ranga Charloo ... 

1 

Liamakistna 

1 

Sooba Jver .. . 

1 

Veerasawiny 

1 

Local Committee 

1 

Kistuiah ... < 

1 

Do. 

3 

.. 4.. ... •• 

4 

,,, ... 

1 

Captain Taylor ,,, 

1 


f. 1 

Ilaraasawmy Chitty 

1 

Soobooraycn, 

1 

Local Committee, ... 

1 

Do. 

1 


1 

• 4 4 «•« 4 •• 

I 

RamachundiWi, 1 

, 1 

Toiidimari Baha*> 
door, 

2 

Hurry Row. ... i 

1 

Local Committee ... 

30 

• 

i 

1 

1 

Local Committee ... 

1 

••• •«« V** 

1 

• 4 4 •»« 

4 

Riinga Charloo .. 

. 1 

Kistuiah 

P 3 

^90 ••• ••• 

i 1 


1 

Ramasawmy Chatty. 

1 

Local Committee ... 

1 

Nullaseven 

1 1 

Local Committee .A 

• 

Do, 

1 

Do. 

1 

Kistnasawmy 

^ 1 

M. Muj-ray ... 

1 1 

Do. 

1 1 

Do. 

‘ 1 

iBaraachundra 



Diflerent qualities 
Fair quality 
Average quality 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Fair quality 
Interior quality 
Average quality 

Du. 

Good quality 
Do. 

Fair quality 
J)o. 

Ordinary quality 


Fair quality 
" Do. 
Average quality 
Do. 


, Average quality 


Fair quality 
c Do. 


86—10 


CIASS m.] SUB'SiANd^S t^l© FOR POO®. !' 

TASLFi Ifo. %.—<Mw,ned. 






; 

J a 

1 

I 'g g g 

Where grown 


No. of 
Samples. 

of 

Cootiibutore. 

Eemarks by the Sub^Committec. 




• 

' ' ' ' ' ' 

« i § cs 
^is to a 

Tanjore, 

( 

1 

Hurry Kow 

Good quality. 


Vizianagrum, 


1 

... • ... 

Average quality. 


Mangalore, 

< 

1 

Pedro Proboo 

Fair quality. . ’ , 


Travaiicore, 

( 

. 1 


Ordinary quaHty. ’ • 




28 



, 

Bellary, 


1 

Local Committee .. 

Fair quality. 


CI»ingleput, 

1 

Coopoosawmy 

Good quality. 


. 1)0. 


1 

Vurdacherry 

Average quality. 


])o. 


1 

Kunga charloo 

Do' • 


Do, 


1 

Paupdhlieddy 

Do. 


C'Oimbntore 


1 

Kistiiiah 

Good quality. 


Jlvtlrabad 


4 

••• 

Difterent qualities. 


Madras 

8 

1 

Kamasawmy Chetty 

Pair quality. 


Masulipatam 

B 

1 

Local Comiiiittce ... 

Ordinanry quality. * 


Do, 

Tiniicvc'lly 

6 

ns 

1 

I 

Do. 

Meery sSooboorayen 

Average quality. 

Fair quality. 


Caddapali -« 


1 

Veiigal Ueddy 

Do. 


\)0. 


1 

... < ... ... 

Ordinary quality. 


l*oodoocottah 

-rr 

1 

•<« ••• 

Do. 


Kurnool, 

u; 


... ... ... 

Do. ^ 


Hyderabad, 


] 

Captain Taylor 

Average quality. 


Vizianagruiii, 


1 


Do. 


Travail core, 


1 

Local Committee ... 

Good qlifety. 


Tanjore, ... 


1 

ilurry liow. 


Do. 


1 

Do. 

Do. 

[ . 

Do. 


1 

Do. . ... 

Fair quality, - 


I’ondiehcrry, 


1 

Appoo Moodelly, ... 

Good quality. 


Bangalore, 

- 

3 


Do. 




26 


« 


Hyderabad, ^ 


1 


Fair quality. 


Masulipatam ... -s 

i 

1 lO S 

1 

1 

Seetia Naidoo, 

Average quality. 


Cliingleput, ... ( 


1 

Ilunga Charloo, ... 

Qrdinary quality. 




B 

'' 

• 

'I 

Cbittoor, 

S Se: 

F 

1 

Miss Pereira 

1 

Fair quality. 

« 




1 

. 



(Jhiiigkput, 1 

r 

1 

Rungaeharlooy 

Prdinarj quality. 


Do. 


1 

.•f .«« 

Local Cottjmittee,.,, 

Average ^ality. 


Bellary, ] 

1 ^ 

1 

Fair quality- 


Hyderabad, | 

li 

6 

• •• ••• 

Diffenmt quality. 


Cuddapali, 

, 1 

M. Murray, TSsq, 

Fair quality. ^ 

' ' 


k3 






3G— II 


f 



liemarks by the Sub-Committee. 


Travaucore, 

TiiuicveUy, 

Bantralorc, 

Do. 

])o. 

Kuriiool, 

... 

IV n jo re, 
AI.ul ras, 
C'oifubatore, 


Pondichen'Yi 

Do. 

A'izinna<>;nini, 

J)o. 

Cliinok^put, 

1 ) 0 . 

])o. 

Do. 

Tnaj(»ve, 

Ciidilapali, 

• Do. 

TiunevclJy, 

J^ellarv, 

Kurnool, 

jMasoiipataiTi,.. 

ilyderabatl, . 

Jbui'^ulorc, 

]\ladras, 

(.k)iiubatore, 

Dellarv, 

Vi/Jaiingruin, 


1 Local Commitke,... J)o. 

1 SoodaIamootooPiily,«-Vverage quality. 


Ordinary quality. 

Dr. Erandis, Very good specimen, 

iriirry Itovv, ...Good specinuji. 
Ramnsiiwiny Chctt.v, Ordinary quality. 
jKisUiiaii, .. Do. 


Local CoiTiinittce, . 
Do. 


llunga (Mini loo, 
Davaiuiin, 

Do. 

Iluuiia Charloo, 
ITurry How, 

.U. Murray, Esq. 

■■■...‘■■...■'ft.'". 

I>(Ocal Committee, 

Local L’ominitUr,., 


Dr. Dramiis, 
Jtaiiiasawiny, 
KLtniah, 
Local 


.. Good quality. 

Do. 

Fair qualit^ . 

Do. 

. \vi‘rai»:c quality. 
Do. 

1 ) 0 . ; 

, Ordinary quality. 
. Good quality. 

3)o. 

Do. 

. Fair qualilv. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Average quality. 
Ordinary quality. 
\vcnige t(uality. 
Fair <|ualitv. 

Do. 

Onl’uary ([unli*y. 

. Average (jualit} . 


Pondicherry, . 

Tanjore, 

Cnddapah, 

Do. 

Chino leput, . 
Do. 

A^izjanagruui, . 

liellarv 

Do. 

(Joi in batons , 
][\diabnd, 
M'ravancore. . 


1 Local (Jommittce,. 

2 Hurry How, 

1 

2 M. Murray, Esq. . 

1 Unnga Charloo, , 

1 iiainanada, 

1 ... 

1 ijoeal Cottvmittee,. 

1 Do. . 

1 Kislninli, 

13 ... ... 

It Jjoeal ( lonnniUee. . 


Good quality. 

Do, 

Fair quality. 
Ordinary quality. 
Do. 

Fair quality. 
Good (pialiiy. 

Do. 

Average quality. 
Du. 

Do. 


Conti nil at 10 11 cr 
othervise, with 
reinaiks by the 
General Com- 
iniUee. 





CJ.ASS IIT.I 


SUBSTANCES USED FOR FOOD. 


30—12 


TABLE No. &.-^OonUmed. 


AVhere grown. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Names of 
Contributor* 

• 

llemarks by the Sub-Committee. 

. 

Confirmation or 
otherwise with 
remarks by the 
General Com- 
mittee. 

!MasiiIipatam,... 

- • 

1 

Do. 

1 a 

Pair quality. 


J)o. 


1 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

i)o. 


J 

• •• ••• 

Do. 


nfUii'aloiT, ... * 

C 

C2 

. 2 

• k ••• 

Ordinary ([iiality. * • 


Kunioob 


1 

... ••• ••• 

Do. • 


JNIadrnfj, 

'o 

2 

• •• ••• •*« 

Do. 


Do. 

LS 

1 

Llaraasawrny, 

Do. 


rit'llarv, 

r 

;^5 

1 

[jocal Committee,... 

Fair quality: 


C'liinglc|jut, ... 


1 

Davanum, 

Average quality. 


Do. 


1 

Uunga Cliarloo, .. 

Fair quality. 


Coiiiibatorr, 


] 

lusliiiah, 

Ordinary quality. 


J^ondielicrrv, ... 

eC 

1 

Appoo Aloodclly, ... 

Good quality. 


liafigalore, ... 


1 



A.\erage quality. • 


'I'liiiiLN tlly, 

b. 

O 

1 


Fair quality . 


( ’uddapnh, 

O 

2 

... 

Do. 


'I'anjore, 

o 

1 

Hurry Kow, 

Good quality. 


A’i/*inagnnn,.,. 


J 

... 

Fair quality. 


Kuniool, 

o 

o 

1 



Ordinary quality. 


Ilydornbad, ... 


\ 



Do. 


JNLulias 


1 

barnasawmy, 

1 Do. 


MasLilij)alam, ... 


1 

Local Coinmittcc,... 

Fair qualil;^’. 


'J'lavaiicoiC; ... 

- 

1 

Do. 

Average quality. 

» 



10 




l?ellarv, , 

r 

1 

Local Committee,... 

Fair quality. 


Cliiiii^lcput, ... 


> 



Average quality. 


• Du. 


1 

Rungu Cliarloo, ... 

Fair quality. 

I 

]l\d»M'abad, ... 

1 tL 

8 

•«* 

Different qualities. 


‘Do, 

O 

2 

Captain Ta\lor, .j. 

Fair quality. 


Madras, 

o 

1 

Uainasavvmy Clietty, 

Do. ‘ 


Masiilipatamj .. 

b.< 

2 

Local Coimnitlec,... 

Good quality. 


'j'lnnovclly, ... 

c 

J 


Ordinary quality. 


(]iiddapah, 

1 ^ 

1 



Do. 


Vi/.ianagram,... 

C 

S 

• W • • 9 

\%rious qualities. 


rondiciiurry, ... 

1 OJ 

4 

Local Committee,.,. j 

Good qualities. 


Dan galore, 


2 

... 

Fair qualities. 


'J’anjore, 

c 

2 

ITurry Ilow, 

Good qualities. 


( -oiinbatoiT, ... 


1 

Iviatniah, 

Or^linary qualily. 




1 

Dr. llraudis. 

Good quality. 


Tiavancorr, . . 


1 

j 

Ijocal Committee,..* 
« 

Average qualily. 

# 


• 

Belinrv, i Mi 

US- 

oZ 

1 

Local Committee,,.. 

Good (lualitv. 


Hyderabad, ( soor, 

1 

Captain Taylor, ... 

Do. 




2 



• 



Confirmation or 
otherwise with 
remarks by the 
General Com- 
mittee. 


3G-— 13 


SttBSTANCES USED TOR FOOD. 


[Cubs 111. 


TABLE No. 6. — Conimued. 


T' - ■ 

Where grown. 

No. Of 
Samples. 

• • 

1 

Names of 
Cultivators. 

Remarks by the 

Masulipatam, 

r 

1 

Local Committee.... 

Fair quality. 

Pondicherry, 

1 

• 1 

Do. 

Superior quality. 

Madras, ...* 

! « 

. 1 

Eatnasawmy 

Average quality. 

Coimbatore, 


* 1 

Local Committee,,.. 

Good quaility. 

Hyderabad, ... 

1 

1 

Oapt. Taylor, 

Do. 

Vizianagrum, 

i. 

1 

... ... ... 

Fair quality. 

Tanjorc, 

L 

i 

1 

7 

Hurry Rqw, 

Good quality. 

Bellarv, 

f 

1 

Local Committee... 

Good quality. 

Chingieput, ... 

1 

1 

Davanun, 

Average quality. 

Do. 


1 

ILinga charloo, ... 

Do. 

Coimbatore, ... 


1 

Kislniah, 

Do. 

Hyderabad, ... 

B 

10 

« t • ... . . 

Different qualities. 

Do. 

es 

lx 

1 

Capt. Taylor 

Fair quality. 

Madrn*, ... . 

1 ^ 

1 

Ramasawmy Chetty. 

Average quality. 

Masulipatam, ... 


1 

Locid Commiliee,... 

Fair quality. 

> 

1 

'o 

1 

Mera Soobooroyen, 

Average quality. 

Pondicherry, ... 


1 

Local Committee,... 

Good quality. 

Bangalore, 


1 

... ... 

Fair quality. 

Cutldapah, 


2 

M. Murray, Esq. ... 

Good quality. 

T.injore, , 


1 

Hurry Row, 

Do. 

"Pravancore, ... 


' 1 


Average quality. 


i 

24 


j 

Pondicherry, ... 


1 

Local Committee,... 

Good quality. 

Bangalore, ... 

6 

1 

*•« ••• ••• 

.\veragc qualitv . 

Kurnool, 

o 

1 

... 

Do, 

Chingieput, ... 

o 

w 

• ] 

... 

J)o. 

Hyderabad, .. ^ 

1 

8 

i.>. ... ... 

Do. 

Masulipatam, ... 

* 7 

1 

Local Committee,... 

Fair quality, 

Tinuevellv, 

: ^ 

1 

Nullasevcn, 

Average f^uality. 

Vizagapntam,,.. 

k. 

1 

... ••• ••• 

• 

Do. 



15 

• 


Bellary, ... | 

r 

1 

Local Committee,... 

Good quality. 

Chingieput, ... 

1 

1 

Davanun, 

Average quality. 

Coimbatore,# ... 


1 

Kistninh, 

Do. 

Hyderabad, ... 


-15 


Difftrnit qualities. 

Ma<lras, 

E 

5“ 

1 

Ramasawmy Chetty. 

Average quality, 

Masubpatam,.;. j 

6 

1 

Local Committee,... 

fair quality. 

Tinticv(?lly, 

cc 

J 

Mem Sjtobooroyen, 

Average quality. 

Tanjore, 

C 

1 

Hurry Rcw. 

Good quality. 

Travancore, ... 


1 

Local Commtttce,... 

Do. 

Pondicherry, ... 


1 

Do. 

Do. 

Bangalore, ... 


C> 

... ... ••• 

Do. 

Pegu, 



Dr. Brandis, 

Do. 


(Joiifiraiation or 
otherwise, with 
remarks by the 
General Com* 
mittee. 


Aass ni-]’* 


SUBSTANCES USED FOE FOOD. 

TABLE jJfo, du-^ContlnneiL 


3G~14 


Where grown. 


No. of 
Samples. 

# 


Names of 
Contribtttors. 


Jleinarksby the Sub Coimaittee. 


V jzijinagruiu, 
Cmitlcipah, 


...j.Vverngc cjualitv. 

I Various quMlilies. 


I f ydrabad, 


1 jraplaiii Taylor, 


* IJ^N dial );»(!, 

• •!)(». 

( )olarjHUimd, 
kiu'uool, 


1 'Dr. Riddell, 
4 'iMr. Mervor, 
1 


• i Average rpialify. 
.jKair qualiiy. 

.jVeiv good fjimlily. 

• I Average quidiiy . 


1 l\dial):id, 
Ahmi;:doie, 


( 'liinglepiR, 
i I \ diah.vd, 
'Do. 

I tliUCVl llv, 
Do. 

.Malabar, 

'I'ravaiieure, 

Do. 

Do. 

Mysore, 

(/udda{)ali, 

Malaliar, 

Aladraii, 

Do. 


J IVdio Vroboo, .. 1 

“r; j 

1 !.\rr. Brass, .•. Ordinary spceimen. 

I 

I Dr. Ulddell, ...jKair Sample, 

1 ^'5 r. VasooduVOoKillav’l»ags down below. 

1 I Do. 

2 \Ir. r»ii''Sir.o, ...'Onlinarv. 

1 (jleiicral (Uilkii, ,, {Kair siunples. 

i Do. ...1 

1 fioeal Committee,,. .j 

2 Mr. Cannon, ...j 

1 p Cary Jbipoo, •...■rwo boxes, 

S iCIiatn. of (vounnercej 

I Messrs. r»inny S: Co. I Pea and large. 

I 1[. jr. tliellajaii, .. f 


Salem, 


:0 1 

Messrs. Richardson^ 
and Co. ...1 

1.2 Shavoroy Dills 50G9 Alkban. { 

Do. 


O . 

Afessrs. FlsolieV & Go 

iPea Berrv, Jst fpndity. 

^Mangalore, ... 
Madias, 


+ 1 

1 

’ 

Pe<lro IToboo. 
Aludame 'Phaiie, ... 

1 

• 

jPeu Berry, 2nd tjnaliiy. 

'« 

IVsii, 

If 

1 

Dr. Brandisj 

Not found. 

jraili'iis, 

u 

1 

AFcssrs. Binny & Co. 

Very interesting speeiuien. 


Confirmation* or 
otherwise, with 
remarks by tlie^ 
General ( om- 
m it lee. 


36—15 


SUBSTANCES USED FOB FOOD. 


[Cuss Hi. 


'iIbLE Xo. c. ^Conliniceth 


c 

Where grown. 

No. of 
SampleB. 

Name of 
Contributors. 

Remarks by the Sub Committee. 

* 

t 

Chiuglepul, ... 

r 

— ^ 

1 

Kistniah 

t 

Coimbatore, 


' '' 1 

Do. 

MasuUpatam, 


1 

Local Commit too 

, Do. 

Pecru, 1 .. 


t 1 

Dr. Rrandis 

Inferior. 

Do. ^ 


. 1 

•. Do. ... ••• 

1 Do. 

Rajahraimilry, ... 

6 

" 2 

Chagoodv Tlainasainv|Verv good qiiality. j 

Moulmeiii, 

CC 

1 1 

Capt. Benson 

' liilerior. 

Madura, 

.c 

i 1 

Collector 

’ Do. 

Tanjorc, 


1 1 

lIurrvRow .... ... 

J Three qualities all gofwl, by fart lie 

Do. 


i 1 

bo 

!{ best samples ofTabaceu. 

Hydra bad, 


, 1 


Inferior. 

Xiuneles«, 


! 1 

... .*• 

Do. 

Yiziauagavum,... 1 


' 1 

... ... 

j Do. 


j 

Poinlichcrrv, ... 5l 

14 

1 : 

Local (yornmitlce ••• 

e , 

Good (inalitv 

Do, ‘ ... y 

i j 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

. 1 

llvdrabad, ... 

2 ' 

1 

Iianinsawmv Mootlr. 


*])o. ... j :e 

1 ‘ 

Do; 


Do. 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

1 

1 

Do. 


•R.ijahmuntlry, • . 1 

1 

Mr.C. Randall ... 


Pondicherry, | 

1 

Mr. Godfray ' 

i 

Pegu, 

(J 

1 

Dr. R rand Is 

! 

1 . . • ! 

^Mangalore, ... J 

i 

6 

I’edru Ib'obuo 

> Not requiring nnicli not lee. i 

1 

1 

1 

7 


•i 

• 

Mysore, ••• C 

1 

Wrightinnn 

1 Fair saiiijiles. 

Rajalnuundrv, j ^ j 

1 

Mr. C. Rnn'dall 

Mangalore, ... i 

1 

Ped re Pro 1)00 


Maclras, ... f 1 .VFcs'srs. Vnmy Sc Co. Vorv fuii' (Iks!) maec. 

Fravancon', ... j -i, 2 GeiicralCullcii — ('loves amJ Xutniegs best. 

Tiiimivelly, ... ( i j f..:Secoiul bebt. 

Madura, ... i I ! 

N'-lloiv, ...W, 1 [ 

Mul.'ibar, ••• I I 2 <'oUjani.'Fi‘lisilJur...j|iiffriur. 

(/•:ylori, .Royal | § ) 1 

Botanical Gar-|V,|[ i \I>. Tlin.iitcs 
deuft Paradenia, [ I) » 


: olhenvisp, vvitli , 
rciuaiks by the I 
General Coni- 1 
niiUte. 



Class lll.j 


SUBSTANCES USED FOR FOOD, 


30—10 


TABLE K^o. G. — Coniwued. 


AVliere grown. 

\ 

No. of 
Samples. 

Name of 
Coiitributoi's. 

Kemarks by the Sub Committee. 

Madras ... 


1 

Kaiuasawmy Chctty. 

■* 



10 



Hyderabad, 

r 

1 

(Captain Tav lor, ... 

' 

Malabar, 


1 

Coll Yarn 'laliaildar, 


Koilli Malaliar, j | 

] 

aMi*. Jlrown, 


'rravaiK'Oie, .... 5= 

1 

Local r’ommittee, 


Madia**, 

□ 

1 

.Miissrs. lilmiy k Co. Very line. 

^laiigalore, 


1 

Led re Proboo, 




() 


‘ 1 

Alalabar, 


1 

1 i 

Cottyam Talisildar, Good qualitv. t 

'iravaiicoiT, ... 

\:s 

• 

1 

' 2 

TiOcal CoiiuuiUee,... 

i)o. 1 

1 

Mnlabar, 


1 

Cottynni 'rahsildar, 

j 

Pair. 

• 

^ • 


"* ' 

1 

*. 

■ ' i 



— 


1 

^ladras, 

r 

i T 

Raniasawiny Ohelty, 

i 

'riavaiicore, 

1 

1 -1 

(lenl. Cullen, 

The finest. j 

J)o. 


i 1 

Local ('(iinniiUee..., 

1 

i)o. 

tn 

I 1 , 

Messrs. Jlinnv ie Co. 

f 1 

loiilhilanical,- 

> 

1 


\ 

(diVdeiiTa rdriiia, 

o 

1 

Mr. Thwaites, 

1 

Xcilorr, 


1 


1 

Mailuni, • 


1 

11. \oung, ... 

. 

^ Malabar, 

1 

1 

V, 

Cotl\am Tahsildar,.. 

! 

1 

( \)inil)aloiT» 

r 

1 

• 

ivistniuli, 

I 

Common. i 

Madras, 


1 1 

Rama.suwmy Chctty, 


Malabar, 


2 

Mr. Jbassano, •..! 

• - 1 

1)0. 


1 

CottVritti Tahsildar, 


Travancoro, ... 

tr" 

I 

Looid Coiniuittee,.,. 

i 

^ladras, 

C 


Cliainb.of ecuniiierce' 

1 

Nell ore, ...^ 


I 

11. Young, Ksq. 

i j 

Jhnigalorc, 


J 

> 

! 

i\Iadnra, 


j 

j 

« j 

Hyderabad, ... 


1 


j 

, CVxlon Jtoxal 



.1 

( 

J»olanical (lar- 


1 

Mr, Th Waites, .-. jPocnliailv rare specimen. 1 

(tfiis I’aradetiia, ( 

.. 



i 

i 



J4 


i 


Coufirmatioif or 
otherwise, with 
remarks by the 
General Com- 
mittee. 



V 


36 17 BUBSTANCJSS USED EOR EOOJ). • [Cwof> TH. 

TABLE No. ^U'-^CoiiihmeiL 


A\ here u:ro\viJ. 


I No. of 
I Samples. 


Nain«*s of 
Coiitributois. 


Hellavy, 

(■oirnbutorc, ... 
llydrabad, ,,, 

Do. 



^Iravaiieoiv, ... ^ 

Kurnoolj ... V.S 
Nelioir, 

i*oa(lielierry, ... 
^L'ldur.i, 

Cuddiipah, 

'rnnjori', 

My.iauai^ruio,,., • 


t 

1 ( 


1 

1 

I 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

i 


liellarv, ... 
(.’liiiiijitput, 

( ’oimbiitore, 
Hulrabiid, 

Tegii, ... 
‘rraVjuicoiT, 
rizianaj;ruiii, 


llydrabad, 

Do. 

.Malabar, 

]\la(lras, 

Travaiicore, 

Do. 

Nfjllore, ... 
Poiidiehcrrv, 
Viziaiiagarum, 
Madura,... 
Jbmgalore, 
C'oiinbatore, 


Travnneore, 

Do. 

Bangalore, 

]\raii£i;aJore, 

Malabar^ 


r 


fi 


.. 


•• 


Local Committee,... 
Kistniali, 


licinarks by the Sub Committet*. 


Avtrai^e ipiailtv. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Captain Taj lor, , 
dianis'nwniy Cbetty.i 
iLoeal Coimnitiee,...'2iu! Tx^bt. 

Do. .Ordinaiy quality. 

I Do. 

II. Young, Ksq, ...j 
Local Cuinmitlee,.. | 


.1 


j)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1 1 lurry Kow, Best quality. 

! I Do. 


14 


< Vverage ([iinlitv. 
jl'apt. Meadows, .. { Do. 


Local roinmilt(c..,,'!>cst (jualily. 

Latchcappa, i Do. 

Kistniab, jOrdiiiary quality. 

Captain I’ajlor, ...j Du, 

Dr. Iirandis, | J)o. 

I.»ocal Committee, ,,.|Dillcrent qualuics. 


t’oltyaiu 'i ahbildar... 
llamasawmy ClictU 
Local Committee.. 
Messrs. IVmnv Co. 


Local Commillee .. 


Ilest (piality, 

A veiage quality. 
Good qiialilv. 
Do. 

Average (pialitj . 
(iood (pialil v 
Average quid it v. 
Do. 

Do. 

Fair quality. 


Ijocal Commit tee.. ..tGood (piality. 
Messrs. Dimiy to.' *' 


IVdre Proboo., . 
|Cott^am Talisildnr... 


Do. 

I Average (pud it y. 
Fair (pialit V. 

J)o, 


! otherwise, with 
remarks by the 
General Com- 
mil tee. 


f 


flLASS Ill.j 


Where grown. 


Bangalore, ... r|| 
Mangalore 


]^Ialaiin', 


Jlellarv, 


re. ... r|| 
111 






pr.'. 

1 \ del abaci, 
1 ) 0 . 

IVgn, 
.Mnulmem, 
Sale 111, 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

J ’ravnncorc, 
ladras, 

Dn 

Bangalore, 

Do. 

Tanjorc, 

Mangalore, 

Poiulichfcirv, 


Belhiry, 
Hydnabad, 
Madias, 
Kangoon, 
'Jravancorc, . 
Vizianngrani, , 
Pondicherry, 
INI ad lira, 
Nellore, 


, 3 

•I 


Malabar 

Madras 

Do. 


Bellary, 

Coimbniore, 


::: 



SUBSTANCES USED lOll FOOD* 

TABiiJi No. G,^Conimued. 


No. of 
Samples. 

1 

•> 

Names of 
ConUibtitors. 

% 

Eemarks by tlic Sub Committee. 

O ,<<M .£S fu 

£ ** >-.;3 

^ m 

S' .S' -S' E 

JZ ^ S if V 
us ^ ^ S 

io i 

w 

1 


Average quality. * 


1 

Pedro Pro boo, 

Fair quality, t 

1 

Coitvam Tahsiidar, 

! 

Do. ) ■ i 

' ' i 

• 

l_j 

1 

Local (Joinmittee,,.. 

• 1 

• 1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Local Committee,... 

1 

Average; quality. 

1 


Do. ; 

1 ; 


Do i 

i 

jl)r. Brandis, 

Fine quality. 

^ 1 


Do. 

; ♦ 

i 1 

j Tmulroy Naick, 

Do. • i 

: 1 

|C'liokalinga Moodly. 

Do. ; 

1 

jlleeray Oowdeu, ... 

Do. . ! 

: 4 

[liocal Oomtriil^.e,... 

Good quality. 

) 

i ^ 

jMesiiis. liiiniY & Co. 

! Do. 

i 

i 1 ; 



• 4 



1 ! 

! : 

Fair (juality. 


1 1 

llliirry How, .... 

Good qunlitv. | 

! 

! 

1 ' 

PofliT Proboo, ... I>cst quality. ! 

1 ’ 

Local Committee 

Good quality. j 


22 




■■■■.— — — 1 

1 , 

Local Committee,.,., 

Average quality. 


1 


1 

Ila 111 a sa w iny C he t ty , i 


1 

Dr. Brandis, ..J 

Wrv fine, j 


J 

Local Coiniiattec,...j 

Good quality. 1 


1 


Average quality. 


1 

Local Committee,... 

Second best. 


1 


Average quality. 


1 



Do. 


9 

i 

1 




f I 

1 


pair quality. 

1 

Ranmsawmv Chettv, 

Average quaiitv. 

J 

Do. ! 

• 

Do. j 

j 


o 

Local Committee,... 

1 

Average quality. 


1 1 

Kistniah, 

Do. i 
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SUBSTANCES USED FOB FOOD. 


[Cum lit 


TABLE Xo. (j. — Continued. 


Where grown. 


X'ames of 
Contributors. 


Hyderabad, f r^\ 
Madras, . | 

Cuddapali, ...“| -.5 
Kurnool, c 

Tanjore, ^ 

Madimi ... 
Pondiciierrv, ... bc 
Vizinnagiuin, ... g 
Travail CO re, .. 



Remarks bv the Sub-Committee. 


!Capt. Taylor, ...'Average qualily 
Tianiasawiny Chelty.i J>o. 


1 Hurry How. 

I 

1 Local Committee,... 

1 

1 I Local Coiiimitlee,... 


Pfgu. 

Coimbatore, 

Bellary, 

Pondiclicrry, 

Hyderabad, 

Cuddapah, 

X'ellore, 

Kurnool. 

Jiangaloic, 

'Madras, 


Or. Brandis, ....'.Average quality. 
Kistuiali, Do. 

Local Committee,...! Best quality. 

Do. 'Pair quality. 

Capt. Taylor .. |Oi dinary quality, 

... ... ... (Average quality . 

H. A'^oung, Esq, ... Fair quality. 

j Do. ■ 

Kislnasawmy, . .;Ordinary quality. 

Rauiasawmy ChctlyJ J)o. 


Pondicherry, 

Hyderabad, 

Bellary, 

Kurnool, 

Xellorc, 

Pegu, 

Madras, 


I 

] Local OommiUec,...kxood quality. 

1 Capt. Taylor, ...(Best qualit\. 

1 Local Committee,... Average quality. 

1 Ordinary quality. 

1 H. A'oung, Esq, ... Fair qualily. 

1 J)r. Brandis, ... Cood quality. 

] Ilfiinasawmy Chetty, Average quality. 


Pondicherry, ... 
Xellore, 
Hyderabad, .. 
Bellary, 


1 .. Jl.. Good qualify. 

1 Local Committee,... Fair quality. 

1 H, Young, Fisq, ... Do. 

J Capt. Taylor, ... Ordinary quality. 


4 


otherwise, with ; 
remarks by the [ 
General Com- 1 
miUee. 



Tontlicherry 


Jie 

, ... 


1 Dr. Brnndis, ... Good quality. 
1 Local Committee,.. Best quality. 


Kurnool, 
Hydra bad, 
Bellarv, 

1)C).‘ 

J’onclichcrry, . 
Madras, 
^y^ua^vum. .. 


1 Average quality. 

1 (Captain Taylor, ... Fair quality. 

1 Local Committee,.,. Best quality. 

1 jFair quality. 

1 Local Committee,... jGood quality. 

I Unmasawmy Chetty, Do* 


'['anjorr, ... 

\ iziaiiaganmi... (^1 


‘1 Hurry Row, 


• c I ‘ 

^?adras, . . pg 


, Best quality. 


liellaiy, 

Coimbatore, 


I Local Committee,.. ..'Good quality. 
1 Kislniah, Do. 


Coimbatore, 


1 iKistniah, ...'Ordinary quality. 


llydrabad, 
Travaucore, . . 
Vizianagarum .. 
Madura, 
Bellary, 
Cuddapnli, 


] Captain Taylor, ...jBest quality. 

1 Local Committee,... Average quality. (Garlic.) 

1 !• Do. 

2 i Do. 

1 Kumply Tahsildar,... Best quality. (Onion.) 

1 Ckdinary quality. 


Ceylon, Botanical 
Gardens, Fere* 
denia, ... 


1 Mr. Thwaites, wt. Very good quality. 


1 
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SUBSTANCES USED FOR FOOD. 
fABlk No. fK—Co»timed. 


LCjlass III. 


Wkcre grown. 


Pondicherry, ... ( gj 
Bo. ... JfJ 
Kajahmundry,... 

Bo. * 


No. of j Names of 
Samples, j Contributors. 


Kemarks by the Sub Committee. 


Hyclrabad, A<|j 
Eusseloondah... 


1 

|Mr. T. Filatrian, ... 

h 1 

'Mr. L. IVltier, 


1 Mr. Cha rles Runda li , 


; 1)0. 

* 4 

1 

1 

'i 

1 1 

;Capt. L. Johnston. 

! 26th Ufgt. N. 1. 

1 ^ 


1 

Travaucore, ... f 1 

4 lliOC[d Committee. ••• 

Yizinnagruin ... 


1 ! 

I. 11. the llajah, ... I 

Mangalore, ... 


3 1 

Pedre Proboo, 

Tranquebar, ... 


1 

H Nott, E^q., Civil; 

< 

c; 

c» 


Surgeon, 

llvdrabad, 

o 

*D- 

1 

Dr. Smilli, 1 

Do. 


] 

Kuuniah, j 

Do. 


1 

Local Commiitec,...! 

Bo. 

c 

K 

1 

Dr. Smith, 

Madura, 

9\ 

1 

Fftincos Ashbury,... 

Bo. 

2 

1 

Rev. R. Sittle, 

Tanjore, 

P 

J 

HurrvRovv, 

Bo. 

< 1 

1 

Mr.Kohlhoff, 

Mysore, 

^ 1 
1 

J 

Major Coats,.., 

Guntoor, 

J 

1 


Finnevelly, ... 

L 

1 

Ooopchuiid, 

Malabar, 

1 

Tcllicheny Barv 




Rapoo, 



21 






1 

iParaka Corootelloo.. 


w 

3 

IMrs. Fernandez, ... 

1 



4 

j 

Mangalore, ... 
Travaucore, ... 


J 

Pedre Pi oboo, 

tcc 

1 

Local Cora mil lee,.. 



[ ^ 

\ 

Pondicherrv, ... 


i 1 

xMr. J. C. Peltiej, ... 

Bo. * ... 

i 

1 i 

J. Filatrian, .../ .. 

Mangalore, 

Madras, 

1 Ct. 

1 

1 

Pedre Proboo, 
Nazareth Royappo 


1 


Fillay 

Chingleput, ... 

L 

1 

Mootljeil, 



5 



Inferior, 


otlieiwise, with 
ic marks by the 
General Com- 




CLAhS III.] 
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SUBSTANCES USED FOR FOOD. 

^ . * 

TABLE No. 6. — Coniimied. 


Whore grown. 


llyilrabml, 
Mild lira, .. 
Do. 

Taiijoro, ... 


( lomihatoro, 


No of 
Sani])los. 


Vundiclicrry, . 


► 41 v(lj ahiid 


1 1 \ (h idiad, 


1 1 > diabad. 


ID drab ad, 
Do. 


Ill 

m 

j- 


Us 


... 


Names of 
Contributors. 


Remarks by the Sub Committee. 


(hinninli | 

Rev. C. A. Little ...| 
I Franois Ashbury .... 
Hurry Row | 


Mr. Porrotet ... 


Mr. ,1. Murray 


I Mr. J. ]\ I II nay 


... |i 


'rravancorc, . . 
JMaiabar, ... 


10 


Tiavancoi'c 


■•■■a 


10 

4 


Capi. Davies J 

Dr. Riddell 


Looal Committee,.. J 


Local Committer,... 




I* 


Contirmation 
otherwise; with 
remarks by the 
General Com- 
mittee. 
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SUBSTANCES USED FOR FOOD. 
■ 

TABLlil No. 6. — Ooniuiued. 


Class 111. 


Where grown. 

No. of 
Samples. 

1 

Names of 
Contributors. 

Bellary, 


,, 3 

Local Committee,.. 

Chinglcput, 





Salem 


’ J 

Lociil (Committee,... 1 

Do. 


^ 1 

•«. ••• ••• •••! 

Pondicherry, 


, 1 

• 

Hvdrabad, 


9 

i 

Do. 


1 

Dr. Smith, 

Madras, 

V 

14 

Chamber of Com- 




merce, 

Palmanair dis- 




trict, j 

!/} 

1 

11. Talputt, Esq., ... 

Chittoor, ' 

W 

C 

4 

Do. 

A root, 


1 

Do. 

Aska, 


1 

Messis. Binny &. Co. 

Efljahraundry, 


1 . 

Narrav lisa winy, 

Do. 


5 

1 

Messrs. Arbuthnot 




&. Co 

Coimbatore, 

f 

1 



Kurnool, 


2 


Cuddapah, 


1 

1 

Vizianagrum,.,. 

L 

1 

1 



4S 

! 

1 

‘Beliarv, ... (iS 

1 

{ 

Local Committee,, .j 

Madias 


4 

Naiainsawray, ,..| 



5 

1 

Chinglcput, ... f . j 

1 


Pondicherry, ... | 

5 

bD' 

2 

Local Committee,... 

Bellarv, 

rS 

1 

Do. 

Madras, ...- 

CS 

3 

Narrainsawniy, 


c 


Abkarry Suptt.... 

Kurnool, 

"c 

1 

... 

Ilajahmimdrv, .. 

Ph 

^ i 

Messrs. Arbuthnot & 



1 

Co. 



10 1 

‘ 

Pondicherry, ... 

r 

1 

Local Committee, , 

Madras, 

' G C 

s 

Narrainsawmy, 

*s 

ill 


Abkarry Suptt/.. 

Chingleput, ... 

[■ 

J 




5 

1 



Remniks bv the Sub-Cominittce. 


Interestin'? Collection. 


Very good. 

Excellent of its kind. 
lEine bap;a of Sugar in crys., a^l ex-j 


.JVerv common. 


Ordinary quality. 


Very comm on. 


Ordinary quality. 


Continuation or ! 
otherwise, with I 
remarks by the ’ 
General Com- J 
inittee. 



Class HI ] 


SUBSTANCES USED FOR POOD. 


36-^24 


TABLE No. 7* 


Shewina the number in gross of Dry grains and Pulses grown in the different Districts nrwed hcJ(^ ■ ; 
under this heading Wheat, Maize, Barley, great Millet, Elude Millet, It t Huh H'-rr- 

way, Caday-canwy , Pilarisee, Vardfj/QO, Baggy, Sjjihed Millet, Bomboo Bice, Grassevrn, BitUur 
Caramany, Dholl, Oolundoo or Mash, Green Gram, Mussoor, Peas. Country Gram, Wdld Gram, 
Bengal Gram, Beans, Raj-jeera are%icluded. 


Where grown. 

No. of 
Samples. 

’ 

Names of 
Contributors. 

! 

1 

^pjTa^'ire, | 

.34? Bottle.' 
& 2 Bag^ 

^ Hurry Row, 

Cuddanah, ?... 

4‘5 

Local Committee,.., 

Coimbatoie, 

18 

Local Commit toe 



and others, 

Bnnaalore, 

32 


^CTliiLtoor, 

1 

• 

Mias Pere^a, 

Tizianngrum, 

28 

H. H. the Rajah, ... 

Ootacaminul, 

5 

Mr. McTvor, 

Chcvn!o\ 11 ills, 

1 

Chinniah Mood 

roudiclieii V, 

27 

Local Committee, 

* j 


Monsv. Pcrrotici 
and others, 

Madras, 

21 

Messrs. Walker and 

I 

1 


Co’s Diibasli,* ... 

Masulipatam, j 


Local Committee 

i 

i 

and others; 

Bellarr, 

22 

Local Committed 



and others, 

Kurnool, 

23 

Local Committee 



and others, 

Hyderabad,... 

23 

Local Committee 

• 


and others, ...^. 

^lan galore, 

10 

Pedre Proboo and 



others 


r :iil 

- Goto m it tee. ^ 

. • ^ es 


Remarks by the Sub 


f Generally very go{)d samjiles of the 
I above mentioned grains and pulses, 

I including a line specimen uf 
) Aiiurican mai:e. Regarded as a 
I whole, this eollecLion is supeiior 
to all the rest. 

( This collection is generally veiy 
good, the Choliim is supeiior to 
that received fioin any cither 
District 

j 1 Bag and 17 Trays, generally in« 

( fei loi*. 

'^ot calling for particular remark. 
kVith remarks on cuitivalion and use. 

I T'hese samples have become much 
damaged from not Iia\ing been 
\v(ll put up, but a]i]iear to have 
been g( od. 

fFrcnch Beans from Mr. McTvo'*, 
^ with cxjdaiintorv paper, i xctlUnt 
( quality .very well di icfl and ])ut up. 
^ large sample of wheat of line quality . 
f Good samples of I lie ordinary grains, 
} excepting the peas, whieli are very 
C superior. • 

-|a 11 ordinary samples. 

r Generally of fine quality, but nothing 


single sample. 

Generally of fine quality a grain 
stated to be a kind of Lentil, is 
the only peculiarity (Mussoor.) 

Generally o( ordinary quality, nothing 
deserving of special notice. 

Generally of good quality, the wild 
sword bean seems lo be the only 
thing deserving of special noiicc 
(Canavalia gladiator.) 

d\ll of ordinary quality 
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C/LASS lit 


SUBSTANCES USED F031 FOOD 

^ V 

TABLE No. l.—ContinveiL 


• ■'»- 




^ ja <U I 

o g 

AVhcir gioun 

No. of 
Samjiles. 

Names of 
j Couiributois. 

Remarks by the Sub Committee. 

§ 

^ Oj — J 

a b £ <j 
i g g ^ 




r. 

So H 

P 

IVgu, 

'i ' 

Dr. lirundis, 

r Of ordinary rpiality, except lablabj 
) \ ulgnris, which is said to be valua- 

C ble as a table vegetable. 

i 

! 

Tinno.vellv, 

Ohinglepnt, .. 

V 

i 11 

# 

20 

Local Committee and 
others 

Local Committee and 
others 

j -|of ordinary (pialily. 

1 rGeneiallyof oi dinary qnaldi , except 

1 } ing tlic Cliolnin, whieli is leiy 
( fine next to that of Cuddapali. 


T) 1 111 

r, 


Nothing remarkable 

JAll of good quality, but notidng ol 
( s])eeial importance. 

C Have sent Cocoannt^, but neiihei 
.] appear to lia\e any j)eeuliar e.\- 
( edlence. 


1 oniloocol tnlij •. 

1] p«- ««i 

10 



Malabar and 7 


i 

Chingl('])ut, ) 


) 

' 

I 




, i 

1 

1 

i 

f 



, , - . — 



THREE QUALITIES ALL GOOD. 

Tobacco, Tai'jore No. 1, and 1 Loitie of .'scod. 

Do. Rajahinuiidj-y, Xo. ’2, 

All the others inferior. 

«AJnc(‘, Messrs. Biiiny and ('o. very tine. 

Dj. Aiigiiriicaiidy inferior. 

Casaia, do fair. 

(’innaino!!, Jiiiiny and Co. very iiiie. 

(.'loves, do. .second T'iiiiievelly, and Nutine*;^ finest. 
Col. Cullen. 

(Jardainoins, Coimbatore common. 

Do. Ceylon peculiarly rare. 

Pepper black, and white best Malabar, Tclliehciry. 
O/y G'uifjcr, bf>t Hyderabad. 

Do. second Pondiclieny. 

(ireen j;inger, Pegu very fine. 

Corianders, Hurry Row best. 

Do. second Masulip., L. c. 

1405 Chillies Bellary L. c. and Chingleput 614 first. 
Xo. O Coffee Pea Berry, Fischer and Co. . 

Large do. do. do. \ 

I 


t 

u605 © Pinny and Co. l^fa Berry and J.arge Colb i 
7007 -4 Pedro Probao, Pea Rciry Coiiee. 

4 ^ Bags down below, 80 JO, Tjni.evellv, 4’ 
Vasudavoo. 

;i758 "o Two Boxes Cary Baopoo 

12 Bags Shevaray llilL o0(jy. 6* A? hton c 'jd 
Richard.son. 

Betel Xut, best, Pedro PrcJiao. 

Do. Pegu fine. “ 

Various, Bellary best. 

Garlic, Hyderabad, best; no otlun' sainpks smr lu. 
Aniseed Hyderabad best. 

Cummin, Bella ry best. 

(Jaiaway, Madura best. 

Oumm, Bellary best. 

Dili seed, Hyderabad best. 

Xigellu Sativa, Pondicherry best . no other s«^nt in. 
Mustard seed, Tanjore, Huny Row. 

Do. white Hwlerabad. 



Cuss IlL] 
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/ 

CHEMICAL SECTION OF THE HEPORT ON CLASS III. 
NOURISHMENT FROM THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


For the first suggestiotis relative to the import- 1 
nnce of nitrogen in alimentary substances mankind 
is indebted to Majendie, his views were swlwequent* ! 
ly confirmed by the elaborate ind striking experi- 
ments of Tiedeman and Gmelin ; they were however 
strongly denied by numerous writers who adhered 
to tiie older views, among these was Dr. Stark, who 
endeavoured to support himself on a non-nitrogen- 
ous substance (sugar) and thereby lost his life, thus 
affording an almost .incontrovertible proof of the 
correctness of the opinions he hjd combated. 

From this time, indeed from the first announce- 
ment of Majendie’s views, the attention of Chepaiets 
and Physiologists has been more or less constantly 
directed to this subject, as his talent or opportunity 
allowed, contributing something to the general stock 
jlfj^formation ; even to name all these benefactors 
^to science would occupy too much time, yet it is im- 
possible to omit some passing tribute to the memory 
of Gay Lussac. That great chemist discovered 
that nitrogen was^resent iff the seeds of the cerealia. 
This discovery led to searching investigations, to as-* 
certain in what parts of grains the nitrogen was 
contained, and what were the peculiar composition 

t iid properties of these parts ; they were foujjdJo 
ear a remarkable similarity to the white /of egg or 
albumen, and hence the general designation of these 
compounds as albuminous substances. 

From this moment new facts brought forward by 
a host of able men, crowd upon the investigator so 
tliickly, that it is useless to attempt to discriminate 
individ mil merits or contributions. The results of 
all these labours, may be thus stated. Firstly, 
three forms ot nitrogenous substances have been' 
found bolh i^ animal and vegetable organizations, 
distinguished by the terms albumen, fibrin, and 
cascine. Secondly, that the chemical composition 
of these three substances, is identical. Thirdly, that 
when introduced into the living organism, each is 
capable of being converted into either of the other 
forms. 

Now the bearing of these results on the value of 
any kind of food, composed, or partly composed of 
albuminous substances, depends on a knowledge oftj 
certain laws that obtain in the living animal, and as 
these have no where been so lucidly explained or 
interpreted as in the animal chemistry of the gieat 
Philosopher of Giesen, a reference to his work is 
. here almost indispensable. At page 48, third edi- 
tion, he says while explaining and defining the term 
food, “ that only those substances can properly be 
^ called nutritious which are capable of conversion 
into blood.** The principal ingredients of blood are 
found to be fibrin and albumen, and these substances 
contain besides the carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
found in gum, sugar, starch (and all kinds of food 


termed farinaceous,) nitrogen, sulphur and phos- 
phorus. These elements are also found in all the 
organized parts of the body, the only parts contain- 
ing neither of these, are water and fat. 

The striking facts just stated naturally lead to 
the inference, that the albi^nous substances which 
contain all the elements squired, and which are 
taken as food into the bodji do furnish all that the 
blood (and structures made from #t,) may need ; 
unless the possibility of sSch bodies as nitrogen, 
sulphur, &c., being formed or eliminated by some 
secret process in the living organi^ presents itself 
to the mind, and mingles doubt %ith the conviction 
that would otherwise follow. Such a possibility, 
did occur to the minds of many thinking men, and 
the doubts arising from it have onl^ been dispelled 
by patient years of investigation. Liebig thus refers 
to the subject. ** The most decisive experiments 
and observations have proved, that the animal or- 
ganism is absolutely incapable of producing or 
creating an elemetary body, such as nitrogen, sul- 
phur, or phosphorus; it therefore*inevitably follows 
that all kinds of food fit for the production of blood, 
must contain sulphur, nitrogen, and phosphorus, 
in a soluble form.** Now all the forms of vegeta- 
ble albumen fulfil all these conditions. Vegetables 
in fact prepare in their own organisms, the food 
that is necessary to animals, and thus is shewn 
the mutual dependence of the kingdoms of nature, 
and the constant circulation of elements, which ex*b 
ist originally in an unorganized state in the mineral 
kingdom, are thence transformed by vegetables into 
organized substances, and in this state presented to 
animals, by whom they are again restored in an un- 
organized state to the kingdom from whence they 
were first taken. 

The paramount importance of albuminous or 
nitrogenous substances, an^ the uses which they 
serve, being thus made evident, it remains to 
ascertain the uses of those alimentaiy substances 
which contain no nitrogen. 

These kinds of food are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen ; the hydrogen and oxygen 
being in the proportion to form water, thus leaving 
the carbon wholly unoxidized j or if we suppose 
I #he oxygen to be divided between the carbon and 
pydrogen, a surplus of carbon and hydrogen that 
is unoxidized, remains. We are now speaking in 
Vference to what takes place, after the food has 
been taken into the body^ and there submitted to 
assimilation. How the carbon, or carbon and hy- 
drogen a re made use of by the animal, may be 
seen from the following facts. 

From the moment an animal is bom till it dies, 
oxygen is taken into its body through the skin and 
lungs, and given out s^ain b^ the same channels 
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[Class IIL 


AV. 


ALY^IS 


OF FOOD GEAINS. 


in the form of compounds of carbon and hydrogen, 
as the vapour of water and carbonic acid ; 
that it is the carbon and hydrogen of the food that 
enables the animal, with the oxygen inspired, to 
form and give out these products, is proved by 
what happens, when an animal is left without food. 
We see that in such circumstances its bulk and 
weight decrease till it dies, but until death takes 
place, it continues to take in oxygen, and to give 
it out again in the form of carbon and hydrogen 
compounds. Whence * (thai does it obtain the 
carbon and hydrogen th('S given out ? the wasting 
and decrease of weight v answer plainly, — from the 
tissues and other parts of its own body. The 
animal is in truth destroyed by the action of the 
inspired oxygen, on account of its powerful affinity 
for carbon and .hydrogen, for when the animal has 
no longer any sujjerfliious carbon and hydrogen 
capable of combining with the oxygen, it seizes on 
the carbon and hydrogen of the animal’s own Imdy ; 
in the first instance for example, the fat which is 
almost all carbon and hydrogen, is to satisfy the 
oxygen absorbed into the circulation, and after 
combination, given off as carbonic acid and water. 
These processes go on till the animal is exhausted, 
and dies ; it is therefore clear, that food containing a 
surplus of carbbn and hydrogen is necessary to 
the animal, in order to support respiration^ without 
destroying its structure. 

At the same time that this kind of food supports 
respiration, and defends the organization of the 
animal from the action of the oxygen inspired, it 
fulfils another most important purpose, viz : that 
of maintaining animal heat, it does this, in obe- 
•dience to a law so absolute and universal, that no 
exception is known, the law, alluded to, is, “ That 
whenever oxygen combines with a combustible, 
heat is developed it matters not whether this 
combination be rapid or slow, or whether it be in 
or out of the body, heat is always developed, its in- 
fluence even extends to the flowering of plants, the 
maturation of fruits, and the germination of seeds. 

The operation of malting may be cited as a fami- 
liar instance of the last eflFect named. Tlie slow 
combinations of oxygen with combustibles iii a 
finely divided state, have led to the destruction of 
ships, stacks, granaries, &c. &c., and are fearfub 
illustrations of this law. The bjack powder of 
platinum, or the sponge of the same metal, con- 
denses oxygen, and therefore, when hydrogen is 
thrown by the aid of a jet on either, combustion j 
ensues ; but it is needless to multiply instances. | 

One important fact bearing directly on this suy 
ject, should not however^ be omittem. The tem- 
perature of the tropics when compared with that of 
the polar regions exhibits a difi'erence of 60 or 60 
degi’ees, or even a much greater differeufj^j, yet the 

♦ It is not intended here to include the nervws inflaence 
reject such atoms as the necessities of Organtsm require, it ii 
active, the particles of Carbuti and Hydrogen are those which 
whidh keep up the a&imal tempeir’tare. 


bodies of those who dwell in either climate are 
found to preserve the same amount of heat ; it is 
therefore impossible that the temperature of animid 
bodies should depend on external circumstances, 
but must proceed from internal causes; what 
these* are, has been already shewn, and how they 
depend on the supply of non-nitrogenous food. 

The twj grand uses to which food is adapted by 
its composition, havfeig, by a reference to the ani- 
mal structure, and to some of the more important 
actions that take place in its organism, been traced 
out, the same mode of proceeding will be made use 
of, to determine the purposes for which the remain- 
ing ingredients of food are available. These are 
the salts, viz., iron, phosphate of lime, cldoride of 
sodium, with other^ salts of sodium, potash and 
magnesia. Here the inquiry is so simple that it 
will occupy a very brief space. Analyses of the 
blood, of the bones, and of the principal secretions, 
point at once to the uses of t)ie salts and shew 
the necessity of their presence. It is true that all 
the purposes to which the salts serve are not 
but enough is ascertained to prove that the blood, 
bones and the secretions, cannot remain in a normal 
(‘ondition without a constant supply, and therefore 
witliout overstepping the modesty of truth, 
the use to a certain extent, as well as the 
reason why these inorganic ingredients are present 
in food, may he said to be ascertained. 

Jfrom the above, it will be seen, that the bnsinesj^ 
of the Ulemisl when analysing any kind of 
with a view to determine its value, will first lie to 
separate the three kinds oi ingredients, and subse- 
quently to determine the quantity, in which each of 
these kinds is present. 


Ultimate Analysis of some of the Grains com- 
monly used as food by the native inhabitants 
of India. 

Bice^ Raggee^ Cu?nboo, Cliojum, 

The following analyses were made in reference to 
the ascertained uses of the different ingredients of ‘ 
food in general, and the results have been according- 
ly arranged under three heads, viz , nitrogenous, 
non-nitrogenous, and inorganic ingi^edients. 

The grains selected for examination, were average 
samples of the last crops, and all obtained from the 
neighbouring bazaars. 

After finely powdering a small quantity of each 
grain, the presence of the usual proximate elements 
contained in the seeds of the cerealia, was ascertain- 
ed by qualitative examination. 

The following process was employed. Prom thn e 
to six grammes of flour were placed in a cotton bag,' 
qomposed of three layers of fine clotli, and kneade(l 
under water, till the washing water gave no reaction 
with tincture of iodine ; the water containing the * 

under which the AbsorbenU and open vessels take up or 
merely intended to say, that while these influences are 
when taken up, and while andergoing oxidation, are those 
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starch was placed on filters ; the filtrate was boiled 
down till the matter which was thus rendered inso^ 
luble (vegetable albumen) was capable of being se* 
parated by the filter. The filtrate was now still fur- 
ther concentrated ; when about half an ounce re- 
mained, alcohol in equal bulk was added, a precipi- 
tate shewed the presence of gum j the whole was 
now evaporated to dryness in a water baili (to get 
rid of the alcohol), a little watar added* gave a so- 
lution containing sugar, salts, and coloring matter ; 
the sugar was detected by the I'eduction of oxide of 
copper to the sub-oxide, and the presence of the 
salts was demonstrated by igniting the residue, ob- 
tained by evaporating to dryness half of the solution 
containing sugar, &c, ; the husks remained in the 
bag used in the beginning of this examination. 

To ascertain the nature of. the salts present, a 
larger portion of each powdered grain was placed 
in a crucible, and exposed to a bright red heat, which 
was kept up till some time after all evolution of ga- 
^^eous matter had ceased. The charcoal thus obtain- 
^jj^fter being powdered was treated with dilute 
'“niitric acid, copious evolution of carbonic acid ; it 
was afterwards digested several hours on a sand 
bath ; the whole was then thrown upon a filter, and 
finally extracted wfth water,' till all the soluble mat- 
ters were withdrawn. The filtrate obtained, shew- 
ed the presence of the following bases and acids. 

Bases, Acids, 

bon, lime, magnesia. Carbonic, Phosphoric,^ 

^&da, Potash. Sulphuric, Hydjrtfchloric. 

The following quantitaUve experiments were now 
made. A bag made for the purpose as previously 
described, and which had been washed in aqua des- 
tillata, till not a trace of starcii was retained, was 
(lii^nl ill a bath heated to 212® F., and accurately 
tared. A portion of rice finely powdered, after be- 
ing dried in the same way, was placed in the bag, 
and the weight of the whole taken. This gave by 
a Giesen balaqpe 6,6002 grammes, for the weight 
of the rice employed. The bag with contents was 

• now placed in a wide mouthed jar, containing suffi- 
cient distilled water to cover the bag, the jar was 
then loosely covered to avoid dirt, and allowed.to 
stand 6 or 8 hours. Ihe bag with its softened con- 
tents was then kneaded under successive portions 
of aqua destillata, till no trace of starch remained j 
to ascertain this, a portion of the washing water 
taken out by a glass rod, was tested by tincture of 
iodine. The bag was now taken out of the starch 
water, and carefully washed over it, then hung up 
to dry for a time, and finally placed in a bath heated 
to 212“ F. The jar containing the starch water 
was allowed, after being covered again loosely, to 
stand till all the starch had subsided ; the clear su- 

• pernatant fluid was then gently removed by a smalk 
Jbeaker, and poured on a filter, several of which were 
required, inconsequence of the first used having be- 
come clogged up ; these filters had all been dried 
and tared. After the starch on the filters had been 
well washed, the filters were all loosely covered and 
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set in a warm situation to diy, finally placed in a 
water bath, after having been removed from the 
funnels, their edges folded over and set in separate 
small elites. These filters after havinf remained^ 
twelve hours in the water bath, were perfectly dried. 
The weight of the starch they contain^, after having 
deducted the taire of tlie filters fitun the gross 
weight, =a5, 620. 

The bag and its eontents, consisting of husks and 
matter adh^ng to them and insoluble in cold 
water, gave*^ after deductiig the lare of the bag 
from the gross weight, 0-|805, for husk and in- 
soluble residue. / 

The filtrate from the •starch, eSntaining all the 
matters soluble in cold wa&r, was placed in a large 
dish and evaporated to dryness, tWoontents care- 
fully washed into a weighed again eva- 

porated in a water bath, to dryness, gave for the 
soluble matters, 0*2770. 

These figures shew a small loss, which from the 
nature of the process was inevitable. 

* 5*620 + 0 435 -f 0*2770==6-3320. 

This loss, nevertheless, is by no means so great 
as to defeat the object of the experiment, when 
carried out into percentages, it amounts to some- 
thing less than 4 per cent, whj^ the experiment 
gives some insight into the composition of the grain, 
and will further serve as a safeguard against any 
serious error, when conducting more refined and 
delicate methods of research, which to a person, 
who is in a great measure shut out from all the 
records of chemical science, and obliged to rely 
entirely on his own experience, is an advantage not 
to be overlooked ; for tliese reasons, all the other 
grains were treated in the same manner. 

The results are seen below. 


Grains. 

Starch. 

Husk &c. 

Soluble 

residue. 

Percen- 

tage. 

Rice, ... 

85-1600 

• 

6-G05 

4-200 

96.100 

Baggee, ... ... ... ^ 

76-3121 

11-884 

9-421 

95-677 

Cumboo, 

77*920 

10^921 

7-892 

96-713 

t^hokm, ... 


8301 

8-623 

95-742 







From tliese results it was obvious, that all the 
^ains exfperimented on, contained about -f of their 
whole weight of starch, or rather more of substances 
^ving a similar composition, if the gum and sugar 
1^ taken into account. To determine the exact 
amount of these substances, which may all be re- 
presented by the formula 0,^,, two ap- 

proved methods were open to me, viz. that of 
combustion, or that of loss of carbonic acid ; as the 
latter appeared the easier, and as I should certain- 
ly be obliged to make some combustions, to deter- 
mine the nitrogen, thi^was selected. It is found, 
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on that discovery of Kirchoff, which gi^ined for him 
art ann’uity of 1,000 roubles while lititig, and since 
his death, name which belongs to science, and 
which death cannot ttike from him, viz. that of 
acting oil the grains in powder by some dilute 
acids, but especially sulphuric, which have the 
power of converting starch, when assisted by con- 
tinued boiling, into grape Sugar, which has the 
formula Cj, ; the result therefore of the 

action which takes place, is tne fixation of 
four equivalents of the conversion is known 
to have beein effected when a rod, dipped into tlm 
liquid, no longer givesljthe reaction with tincture 
of iodine/ The- grape ^ugar produced is then 
treated with a ferment, 'first having been introdu- 
cer! into an apparatus, such as is used for the 
determination V carbonic acid, but of larger size. 
The amount of ferment used must be exactly taken, 
and subsequently that of the whole apparatus. 

Another portion of ferment is to b»^ introduced 
into another fiask, and the weight of this flask and 
contents taken with equal exactness ; it is also 
indispensably necessary that the yeast or other 
ferment, must be a portion of the same that was 
used with tlie grape sugar, and must also be put 
into the trial flask at the same time, and kept 
duritig the whol^ operation under precisely the 
same circumstances. 

Both flasks will give off carbonic acid after two 
days, both are weighed, and the weighing is conti- 
nued every hour afterwards, till the weight is con- 
stant. By deducting the loss shewn by the trial 
flask, from tlie larger amount shewn by the flask 
containing grape sugar, the loss attributable to the 
•'ferment alone is ascertained ; the loss above this 
denotes what is attributable to grape sugar, and 
as every equivalent of grape sugar is equal 
to one of starch, it is easy to find what the loss of 
carbonic acid represents, for it is also known, that 
one equivalent of starch, yields four of carbonic 
acid. To see how starch or its representative grape 
sugar yields four equjivalents of carbonic acid, it is 
necessary to take into consideration what the other j 
products of the action of a ferment on grape sugar 
are, and these are found to be two equivalents of 
alcohol, and two of water. The reaction worked 
out according to the known fomula- of grape sugar^ 
and its products, proves this to be the case. 

Grape sugar has the formula * 


Cij, 

deduct C g Hi a O 4= 


:to 2 Equivalent8i)f alcohcl. 


remain C * H a Oi„ |j 

detuct C * 0 8 = lo 4 Equivalents of 

bonic acid. 


remain H a 0 a == to 2 Equivalents of Water. 


From these figures, it is plain that four equiva- 
lents of carbonic acid represent one of ^pe sugar 
and one equivalent of grape sugar represents one of 
starch, therefore to find the amount of starch and the 
other ternary compounds uf carbon, hydrogen and 


oxygen, contained in grain, which are all expressed 
by tike formula C^a ^xo» ^®fore given as 

that of starch, it is only necessary to convert the 
formula C^a Hu, into figures, thus 
- 6 X 12 =-72 

H = 1 X 10 == 10 
0=8 X 10 = 80 
#*» ... 

f. 162 


And at the same time to convert the formula for 
cjarbonic acid in a similar manner. 


CO, 


iC6 =6 

[0 8 X 2 16 


22 X 4 = 88 : 

because there are four equivalents of carbonic acid, 
aiid therefore, as 4 equivalents of CO, are to one 
equivalent of starch, so is the COalostto the starch 
required. 

4 Eqs. of CO a 1 Eqs. of Starch CO a lost Starch requireJ!^ . 

88 t 162 ; : : ay ' 

Five sets of the necessary apparatus were set up, 
all carefully marked by the file, the fifth being used 
as the trial flask. Having no yfast at hand, the 
ferment employed was toddy, to the use of which 
there appear to be strong objections, which it is nor 
necessary to state now, but which are suflicient 
lo deter me from using it in future. 

Flask No, 1, Mice. 

Grammes 5*1600 of fipely powdered rice taken, 
after having been well dried at 212^ Pah., were 
converted into grape sugar— and lastly treated by 
ail equal weight of toddy to that in the trial flask, at. 
the end of the operation there was, 

A total loss of carbonic acid, = 3.G7 
and loss due to the toddy, — 1.24 


Loss arising from grape sugar 2.43 
5*1600 : 2'43 : : 100 x 

a? =: 47*09 CO lost per cent. 

CO, Starch CO, 

'88 : 162 : ; 47-09 : x 

a? = 86-68 per centage of starch in rice. 
Flask No, 2, Maggee, 

6 '4 SOI grammes of finely powdered rag^^ee* 
taken after having been dned as above — 

Total loss of cai bonic acid, — s-qg 
Loss due to the toddy, ==■- 1-63 


Loss from grape sugar, 2*35 

5*4801 : 2-85 : : 100 : x " 

*■ j? = 42*88 Percentage loss of CO 

88 : 162 : : 42*88 , x * 

X =5: 78*90 percentage of starch in rnggee. 

Duplicate determinations of Starch in rice 
and raggee both failed, in consequence of the badness 
of the toddy employed. A third for each of these 
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graius failed in consequence of accidents. Deter- 
minations for cimboo and eholum were after several 
attempts obtained, but the time taken up in obtain^ 
ing them made it more advisable to verify thept by 
making combustions,, than by repetitions. 

Flmk No. 3, OumboQ. 

5,89 grammes of finely powdered cumboo^ after 
having been dried at 212 ®, and placei^in the 
COj, apparatus shewed, at the close of the operation 5 

Loss of CO*, • s== 3 . 75 

Loss from toddy, = 1. Id 

Ml 


5.80 : 2.61 : : 100 : .r. 

ilSl.precentage loss of CO, 

88 : 1.62 : : 44.31 : 

81.47 percentage of starch. 

Mask No. 4, Cholum. 

5,08 grammes of finely powdered cholum dried 
at 212® F. and placed in the CO, apparatus, 
shewed at the close of the operation, 

A loss of CO,, = 8. 85 

loss from toddy, == 1. 62 

Loss of CO, from grape sugar, ..* = 2. 23 


5.08 : 2.23 : : 109 ; ir. ‘ 

43 89 per cent, loss of CO, 

43.89 : .r. 

x^ 80.78 percentage of starch. 

The results of the foregoing determinations of the 
n^-nitrogenous ingredients contained in rj^ertag- 
^e, cumboo and cholum, being unconfirmed; except 
by those of the first procesf which was not expected 
to furnish more than approximations, claim no no- 
tice in this place, they will, however, hereafter 
aiTord a means of comparison. 

The principles on which combustions of substances 
composed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen depend, | 
with all the steps in the manipulation, the cautions | 
to ensure success, and all tlie parts worthy of no- j 
tice in this invafuable process, as well as the methods j 

• of calculating the results obtained by it, are so ad- 1 
mirably given in Fresenius’ work on quantitative | 
analysis, that it will be quite unnecessary for roe,, 
to do more, than to make such references as wfll 
serve to explain the results I have obtained. When 
substances having the composition stated above, 
are burned with free oxygen as in the original pro- 
cess of Lavoisier, or with other substances which 
readily afford oxygen, carbonic acid and water are 
the results, and if these can be separately collected 
and weighed, the amounts of carbon and hydrogen 
can easily be calculated, as the composition of carbo- 
mc acid and of water is perfectly well known. The 
apparatus used to effect these ends, owes its perfection 

• to Liebig ; it consists of a tube of refractory German 
glass, containing no lead, which is drawn out at 
dne end into a sealed point bent upward, to the 
open end, which during the operation projects be- 
yond the furnace ; a small tube containing chloride 
of calcium is fitted by the aid of a perforated cork, 


y 

I which must be air tight to both tubes, this tube re- 
tains all; the water formed during combustion,, but 
permits the car^nic acid to pass into a bulb ap- 
pai;atus partly filled with strong potasli ; this 
apparatus, known as Liebig^s bulbs, is connected to 
the chloride of oslcium tube by a caoutchduc con- 
necter, this retains the CO*. As one example of 
the required Calculations, will explain how all the 
results of the combustions to determine earbon and 
hydrogen have been obtained, that for the first of 
these operations is now given 

0.4459 grammes of rice which previous to 
taking the weight had been m hours , in a water 
bath heated to 212® F. ga/e, after the combus- 
tion was finished, an inpispase of Veight to the 
potash Wbs of .7310 grammes ; t|^s is the weight 
of the carbonic acid foimed by con^ustion ; the 
chloride of calcium tube 8hewe<iii^ increase of 
.2565 grammes, which is the weight of the water 
I formed. Now one equivalent of carbonic acid is 
represented (as before shewn) by 22. And the com- 
bining weight of carbon is 6, *. e, if we reckon by 
the hydrogen scale which is always used by English 
Chemists, therefore 

one equivalent (containa) one equivalent of the carbonic 
of carbonic acid carbon acid obtained 

22 6 : : .7310 : a* 

X «= .1994 carbon in 

the amount of subatance taken 
0-4450 ; .1994 : : 100 ; iP 

X — 44*80 the percentage of carbon. 

Again, the equivalent of water is 9, of which 8 is 
the oxygen and J the hydrogen thereof, 

one equivalent of the equivalent of the water 

water hvdrogen obtained 

9 : ' 1 : : *2465 : x 

X — *0274 hydrogen 
in the amount of substance taken, 
0*445 : '0274 : : 100 ; x 

ar 6*15 percentage of hydrogen. 

The values thus obtained, viz., 54.810 for the 
percentage of carbon, and 6.15 for the penjentage of 
hydrogen, will be found in the results set down for 
the lirst combustion of rice. The otlier values have 
been calculated in the same mimner. In substan- 
ces composed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, it 
is almost needless to observe that if the sum of the 
carbon and hydrogen be known, the difference be- 
tween this and the original weight of the sub- 
stance burned, is that of its oxygen. It re- 
mains only to describe with as much brevity as pos- 
sible, the principle on which combustions for the 
dc^rraination of nitrogen depend, wh^i the nitrogen 
kfot in the form of nitric acid, in which case this 
pmeess, known as that of Varentrapp and Will, is 
inapplicable ; where the nitrogen, as in the case of 
grains, is found in the compound termed vegetable 
albumen, it is admirably suited for its determination, 
and depends on the fact, that when such nitroge- 
nous bodies are ignited with the hydrate of an alkali- 
metal, the hydration water of the latter is decompos- 
ed, so that its oxygen combines with the carbon of the 
substance undergoing combustion, while the hydro- 
^ 8 
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fi^en at the moment of its liberation goes to the 
whole of the nitrogen present. The h^di^iltiou wa- 
ter is best furnished by a mixture of caustic soda 
and liine,twhich is prepared for this purpose, and is 
known as soda-lime : this retains without deliques- 
cing, a sufficient amount of hydmtive water even 
when made tolerably warm ; thus giving the means 
of mixing it with the substance to be burned. The 
mixture is burned in a tube of german glass shaped 
as before mentioned, the end that projects from the 
furnace, is connected^by a perforated cork with a j 
bulb apparatus contaifing hydrochloric acid, which, 
on account of its stnuig affinity for ammonia, 
retains the w'hole of tiVis gas, while it permits other 
gaseous produtts to esgape. To afford a compound 
that will not , suffer loss during evaporation, 
bichloride o^latinum in excess is added, which 
forms with chloride of ammonium, the dou- 
ble salt called the ammonio-chloride of platinum. 
The formula of this salt is N Cl, Pt CJ^; now 
referring to the scale of equivalents it will be seen, 
tljiit this formula represents the numbers that fol- 
low, 

N = 14 == U 

H == 1x4 = 4 

Cl== 35*5 = 33'5 


ammonium, 

Pt. 

Cl, 


53 ’5 Chloride of 

98*68 == 98*68 
35.5X2= 71*00 


1G9'68 Bichloride of 

platinum. 

And 53’5 -f- 169*68 = 223*18 the double 
siilt ; now tin’s double salt contains as^is shewn 
above 14 parts by weight of nitrogen ; therefore 
whatever weight of the double salt results 
from the operation, wc can find how much 
nitrogen it contains, thus in the first com- 
bustion of rice to determine nitrogen it will 
be seen, that 1*2230 grammes gave at the con- 
clusion of the proces's, 2*932 grammes of ammonia- 
chloride of platinum, therefore 

As one equivalent (holds) one equivalent the double 
of the double salt of iiitrog;eu salt found. 

223*18 : 14 ; : *2932 : or 


will hold an unknown quantity ofl _ 

nitrogen which is represented byj ^^hich-.OlS^ 

The unknown amount of nitrogen being iww 
found, the percentage is calculated in the usual n%y 
If 1*2230 : *0184 :: 100 :x ] 

X = 1.542 tlie percentage of nitro- 
gen contained in rice. 

The nitrogen found in the seeds of the oerealia, 
it has been before ^ated, is in the form of vegeta- 
ble albumen, which, ^according to the b«it analyses 
published, has the composition here shewn. Three 
forms, of albuQsinous vegetable compounds are given : 


J/bumeft, Caseine. Fibrin* Mam* 

Carbon, 54*74 64*14 64*09*) 64*80 

Hydrogen, 7*77 7*16 7*80 f 7*40 

Nitrogen, 15*85 15 *67 16*66 f 16*70 

Oxygen* ) J 

Sulphur, \ 21*64 22*03 22*98 22*20 

Phosphorus, ) 

100*00 100 00 100*00 100 00 nearly. 

^ — '• - 

These numbers* are taken from Gregory’s che- 
mistry, and by him selected from the researches of 
Liebig, Mulder and Dumas, but he expressly says, 

I at random, thereby shewing the identity of compo- 
sition in these substances, for it is evident from a 
glance at the numbers that they do not differ from 
each other, more than two analyses of one substance 
usually do. Por this reason the mean of the three 
analyses has been found, and used to calculate what 
proportion of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, &c. belong 
to the nitrogen found in eacl» grain. The mode 
of calculating is sufficiently simple, for, if (taking 
the mean) 15*70 of nitrogen combine with 54*|i£.^ 
of carbon, then tlie amount of nitrogen found 
grain will combine with carbon according to the 
same proportion, the same is also true with respect 
to hydrogen, oxygen, &c., when these separate 
amounts w'hieh together form the vegetable albu- 
men have been found, they are deducted from 
the gross amounts of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. The remainder of the carbon, hydiogea 
and gen, being known to exist in the form* of 
substa*itpes having the formula 
more exact method of , calculating the amount of 
oxygen is obtained, for as before shewn, this for- 
mula converted into figures, gives a total of 162, out 
' of which 80 belongs to the oxygen, tlierefore by the 
aid of the carbon and hydrogen which have been 
found by combustion, it is easy to find the required 
amount of oxygen. By these means the results of 
analysis, are made to exhibit in percentages, the 
amounts of nitrogenous and non-nih**ogenous ingre- 
dients, By tlie percentage of the ash found by igni- , 
tion, the amount of inorganic ingredients has been 
determined, and consequently the results of the 
whole constituents in percents, arranged according 
to the purposes to which they serve on entering the 
animal organism can be displayed at one view, and 
is thus shewn in the following Tables. 

The order in which these grains stand, is not that 
of their comparative value, ns articles of food, but 
that of the succession in which the analyses were 
made. 

Several were ineffectual on account of the diffi- 
culty of completely burning the husk, although the 
grain was reduced to an almost impalpable powder, 
the difficulty was overcome by adding a small quan- 
tity of chlorate of potash, which had been previoua- 
ly fused to get rid of every trace of moisture. 
Having no exhausting syringe tlie method of mix- 
ing was that of Bunsen, Mitschcrlicb, &c., a large 
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^lasa tube having been drawn out and sealed for 
this purpose. 

JVb. 1. JJice. 

This grain was of the ordinary kind used by tbe 
natives, unboiled and of tht last crop, obtai'iied in 
the bazaar, Wallajalibad. A sufficient portion was 
reduced to an impalpable powder, placed in a porce- 
lain dish and kept in a water bath heated 4o SI 2^ 
Fah. till it ceased to lose weight 4 

The rice employed was a pai*t of that which had 
been used for the processes ^ready described. 

4.1850 grammes dried as above and burnt in a 
platinum dish, left .0202 grammes of asljL 

0*4450 grammes burnt with oxide Jr copper 
gave, ‘7310 grammes carbonic acid, and grammes 
*2465 water. 

Second combustion 0*7320 grammes gave 
after being burnt in the same way, 1*205 grammes 
carbonic acid, and *3602 grammes water. 

1*2230 grammes, burnt with sodadime gave 
fframmes *2932 ammonia-chloride of platinum. 
^jLgg^nd combustion 1*5505 grammes burnt as 
gave *3301 grammes ammonia-chloride ofj 
platinum. ' 

These determinations correspond, when express- 
ed in percentages t# 

The mean of the 

Hydrogen,... determinations. 

Nitrogen 1*433 

^Calculated from the mean of the analyses of 
^isgeiuble albumen by the aid of the nitrogeijflBtind, 
the albuminous ingredients in this grain are. 

Carbon, 4*97 1 

Hydrogen, 67 f 9*08 nitrogenous 

Nitrogen, 1*43/ ingredients. 

Oxygen, Sulphur &c. 2T0j 
Calculated from the carbon and hydrogen found, 
after deducting carbon, hydrogen and oxygen for 
the above. 


89.08 non-nitrogenous 
ingredients. 


Carbon,.. •...39 *90' 

Hydrogen,.,. 5.18 
Oxygen,.... 44*00. 

Percentage of ash found, 0*47 inorganic ingredients. 

- ■ » • 
Total percentage 89*63 
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0'6760 grammas buri^t With soda^ime, gave 
*3091 gi^ammes ammonia- chlotide of platinum. 

A second combUBtion of 1*3510 grammes with 
Boda-lima, gave *5995 grammas of Itmmonia- 
chloride of platinum. 

A third oombustiem of *6220 mmines with soda- 
lime, gave *2701 grammes of ammonia^ohloride 
of platinum. 

These determinations give the following percen- 
tages : 


Nitrogenous ingndieaw l^on - nitwfBitottsj 
iagrodie^ mfter] 
deauctiDji t b e| 
portiou^beloDg. 
Uig tQ^the NItro-l 
genoas. • 


cnlcnlaiAd from thef 
formula for Yegeta* 
ble Albumen by the] 
aid of the Nitrogen 
found. ' 


Carbon, 9‘8B| 

Hydrogen,...* .... 1*3' 


Nitrogen, 28*6] 

Oxygen, ... 

Sulphur, 


{ 4*04 

,&C 3 


18-12 


|Carbon S5'7e{ 

4]Hydrogen, ... 4*71 


r Oxygen, ... 39*73 


80-25 


Inorganic jngtedi4 
ents mcorporat>| 
^ with formerl 
• shewing the To- 
tal percentage. 


jhi^es, 


l-OS 


99-40 


No. 3. Cumhoo. 

This grain was likewise obtained from the bazaar 
of this place, and was an average sample of the 
last crop. It was powdered and dried, as the 
former grains were. 

8*621 grammes after having been burned as be- 
fore, yielded, 0*0464 grammes of ash. 

0.6421 grammes after combustion with oxide of 
copper and chlorate of potash, gave 1*0532 gram- 
mes carbonic acid, and 0*3704 grammes water. 

A second combustion, of 0*3852 grammes gave 
0*6250 grammes carbonic acid, and 0*2315 gram- 
mes water. 

0*7640 grammes burned with soda-lime, gave 
0*2580 grammes, ammonia-chloride of platinum. 

A second coinbustion of 0*5281 grammes burnt 
with soda-lime gave 0*1806 agrammes ammonia- 
chloride of platinum’- 

This determination gives the following percen* 
tages 


No. 2, Raggee. 

This grain was obtained from the bazaar of 
Wallajalibad, was of the last crop, and an average 
sample of that used by the native inhabitants, was 
powdered and dried by the same method as the 

former grain. , . ^ 

4*5600 grammes of the dried raggee flour after 

ignition gave *0472 grammes of ash. 

0*6242 grammes after combustion With oxide i 
of copper and chlorate of potash, gave 1*1031 
ftrammes carbonic acid, and *3470 grammes water. 

A second combustion of *5625 grammes gave 
*9424 grammes carbonic acid, and *2162 gp^ammes 
water. 


Nitrogeuuus ingredients 
^ calcukted from the 
Formula for Vegeta- 
^ ble Albumen by the 
aid of Ihf! Nitrogen 
found. 


Cwbon, ...... ...... 7*69 

lA^gcn. 1*03 

Nitrogen,..^ 2*19 

Oxygen, 

Sidphur, 

18 98 


‘ H 

ir, See. ... ... J 


Non - uitrogeiiouai 
ingredients after 'Inorganic ingredi 


deducting what 
belongs to the 
Nitro^noUs por- 
tion of the Of 


iCarbon,..^... 
Hydrogen, ... 6'-4d 
Oxygon,... 40*27 


83'27! 


ents ineorporat- 
ed with the for- 
mer ahewing the 
T(mdp9imttsg:e.i 


0*731 


97-93 


* Calculated from the formula 0^, IHo Ok, 



86-.38 


I 
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No, 4. Cholum, 

. This grain, like all the others, was obtinned from 
the bazaar of this place, was an average sample of 
the last rfop, and was powdered and dried in the 
way previously stated. 

3*0152 grammes after having been burned as be- 
fore gave 0*0382 grammes ash. 

0*4853 grammes after ccrtnbustion with oxide of 
copper and chlorate of potash, gave 0*8123 gram- 
mes carbonic acid, and 0*2708 grammes water. 

A second combusiian of 0^705 1 grammes, gave 
1*1825 grammes carhpnic acid, and 0*4012 gram- 
mes water. i 

0*7340 grammes bur ned with soda-lime, gave 
0*2741 grammes ammenia-chloride of platinum. 

A second conr.bustion of 0*5800 grammes gave 
0*2334 gramfies ammonia-chloride of platinum. 

These detemSSiiations give the following percen- 
tages : 


iNitrogeiious ingredients 
calculated from the 
I’ormula for Vegeta- 
ble Albamen by the 
aid of the Nitrogen 
fonnd. 

Non - uitrogeiiuiis 
ingredients after 
deducting what 
belongs to the 
Nitro^nons por- 
tion of the Grain- 

Inorganic ingredi- 
ents incorporated 
with the former 
shewing the To- 
tal percentage. 

Carbon, 8-47 

Carbon, 87*22 

Aftbea, 12*6 

Hydrogen, 1*15 

Hdyrogen,.. 5*09 


Nitrogen,- 3*45 

♦ Oxyegen. 41*36 


IsM 

Sulphur, j 



15*53 

83-67 

100*48 


♦ Aft before. 

A view of the results of the analyses of all four 
grains is shown below. 


G&ALK8. 

ft 

Nitrogen- 

ous 

Ingredients. 

Non-nitro 

dzenons 

li^PedienU. 

Inorganic 

Ingredients. 

Baggee, 

1812 

80‘25 

1*03 

Cholum, 

15-53 

83*67 

126 

Cumboo, ... 

13-92 

83*27 

*73 4 

Bice 

9-08 

89.08 

0*47 #1 


The comparative value of the Indian grams 
Eaggee, Cholum, Cumboo, and Bice, as articHa 
of food will perhaps be more readily understood ^ 
the aid of the following Tables — ^which shew tie 
results obtained for Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, &c. 
as determined by some of the most eminent Che- 
mists. 

The first of these Tables is extracted from an 
Appendix to the first part of Liebig's Vegetable 
Chemistry, the whole of the table is not given, as 


it contains analyses of straw and other substatices 
only employed as food for Cattle. The analyst is 
M. Bousiugault from whose “Economic Kurale” 
they have been taken, but as be has given only 
percentage figures — :!t has been necessary to re- 
calculate his imalyses, by working from the amounts 
of Nitrogen found by him-— coJidncting the calcula- 
tion in gther respects as described at page 36-31. 


JIL 

0 

Uraiits &c. 

Nitrogen- 

ous 

Ingvedienia. 

Non-nitro- 

geuous 

Ingredients 

Inorganic 

ingredients. 

^^Tieat, .4 

14*46 

83-16 

24 

Rye, ... b*. ... 

10- 7 

87*00 

2-3 

Oats, ... 

1393 

82*07 

4-0 

Potatoes, 

9- 5 

86* 6 

4*0 

Beet, ... 

10- 7 

83* 0 i 

1 

0'3 

Turnips, 

10* 7 

81* 7 


Peas ... 

26-53 

70-38 

3*1 


The second Table is selected from the results 
obtained by Mr. Horsford, his*' figures require no 
recalculation, having been worked out under the 
eye of the greatest of living Chemists, the whole 
paper being in fact as admirable an arrangement as 
it isjn all other respects. See the London, Ktli#i- 
burgh \nd Dublin, Philosophical Magazine 
Journal of Science (Thii^ Series) November 1846, 
page 365. 


Grains- 

Nitrogen- 

ous 

Ingredienis. 

1 Non-fAitro- 
1 gfinouR 
Ingredients 

Inorganic 

Ingredients. 

Wheat, 

19 15 

79-77 

0-70 

Rye 

11-93 

85f65 

1 33 

Indian Corn, 

14*66 

84 62 

1-92 

Hordeum Bistichon, ... 

14-72 

84-80 

2-»4 

Arena Sativa, 

15-24 

86 05 

3*26 

Oryaa Sativa, ... 

7*40 

01-60 

0-36 

Pisnm Sativum, I 

28-03 

67 31 

3-18 

Pfiaaeolus vulgaris, . . . 

28-04 

66 70 

4-38 

Rrvum Lens, 

30 46 

66-06 

2*60 

Salanum Taherasam,... 

9-96 

86*36 

3-61 

Daucuft Carota, 

10-66 

84-69 

6 77 

Beta Volgaris, 

16-60 

7318 

6-43 

Brasica Napa Brasica. 

9-24 

90.32 

4-01 

Brasica rapa, 

13 63 

81-33 

7 02 


For the sake of convenience, the fhree foregoing 
Tables have been thrown into one, thereby present- 
ing at a single view the whole results of Analysis, 
which not only offers the greatest facility for in- 
spection, but in conjunction with the succeeding 
^Table gives the same results at once under two 
aspects. 

Jiemlh of Analysis A. 

Arranged in percentages so as to shew the Cbm- 
position of the different substances existing in the 
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food producing plants. 
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Seeds &c. exainiued, togeilicr with their separate 
uses, as life susiaiiuiig compounds. 


GaAl^^s. 

Nltrugcu- 

ous. 

Ingredients. 

Mun-iiitro- 

genoiis. 

Ingredients. 

InorgHnic, 

In^redieuts, 

•tWPR, 


do 25 

1*03 

Cliuliiin, 

15 53 

83 07 

1*36 

rhimliuo, 

13112 

83*37 

‘73 

KicR, 

O'liS 

8908 

« 0*7 

Wheat, 

H-15 

fel5 

3* 4« 



lO- 7 

• 87-00 

2- 3 

Oats, 

1303 

0207 

0 

I'otatiMiH, 

0- 5 

80 5 

** 0 

IJeet 

10- 7 

83- 0 

(V 3 

runups, 

10- 7 

SL 7 . 

7* C 

I'eas, 


70 38 

3- 1 

Wheat, 

•19 15 

79 77 

0*70 

live, 

n-92 

85*05 

1*33 i 

iiultan Corn, 

' 1 L3t5 

8**53 

. 1 93 

llordeuni distichon. 

1L7*2 

8**b0 

2'Sl. 

Avenu siilnn, 

ir.-et 

86 05 

d*3(i 

Oryxii salixa 

710 

91 60 

0 36 

I'lsuni sativum, 

2S 02 

67 31 

3*18 

I’ha.MMilus vulgaris, 

2H’GJ. 

fid 70 

4-3 S 

Krvum Lens, 

30* m 

(55 Ofi 

2-fiO 

■^olauum, tiiherosuin, ... 

n ihj 

8(5*36 

3 (51 

jOaueUh earota, 

lOf.fi 

HI. 59 

5*77 

pi^||(ulgarjs 

15*50 

73 IS 

i 6 43 

nrassiea Napa, ^ 

9‘21- 

90 .3*3 

1 4 01 

Brassu*!! rapa, 

100*2 

81 33 

1 7*0*2 


RchuIU of Jua!f/m B. 

Arranged in ])er*a*ntages'so as to shew the ulti- 
mate coin))ositio!L of the seeds &e. examined, 
without reference to the different compound^., ex- 
isting in them, or tlieir uses as Ufe-sustaiuiug com- 


))j^unds. 

c. 

11. 

0. 

4*^A.sh. 

liice, 

1 41' 87 

5 85 

46* 1 

] 1*'W 

0*47 

K aggec, 

'•48GJ 

6*10 

t3'77 

2*86 

1*03 

Cumlioii, 

4-t 4S 

6 ‘to 

4 LOO 

2*19 

0*73 

('li(dum, 

45*69 

(1*31. 

11*82 

2*45 

1*26 

W lieat, ... 

4fi* J 

5 1 

43* 5 

2* 3 

2 t 

live, 

46* 2 

5* 0 

'M<* 3 

1 7 

2- 3 

Oats, 

.50* 7 

(]’ 4 

3(5: 7 

2* 2 

4* () 

Totatoes, 

•11* 0 

5* N 

4t* T 

1* 5 

4 0 

jBeel, 

•13* K 

5* H 

445* 4 

1* 7 

fi* 3 

Turnips, 

42* 9 

0- 5 

12* 3 

1* 7 

7* fi 


4 (5* .5 

fi* 2 

40 

1'. 2 

3* 2 

Wheat, 

15 09 

6*76 

43‘23 

3 00 

0 70 

Hyp 

4+*37 

6 (55 

41.-55 

1-87 

1 33 

[Indian (Nirn, 

45*04 

6 60 

4462 

2 14 

0*86 

Hurdeum, 

45-.50 

6*89 

1 4t6H 

3*34 

2'H1? 

Aven.i satua, 

46*50 

6*64 

4-5.59 

2 39 

3-26 

()ry7.a saliva, 

'11(51 

fr53 

4-6 62 

1*16 

0*36 

I’lsum sativum, 

45*13 

6*73 

1 3S*92 

4*42 

3T8 

riiaseolus vulgaris, 

45*07 

(5(53 

1 39*03 

•1--47 

4 38 

Krvum Ivcns, 

45 35 

(5 75 

1 38*50 

4*77 

200 

Solaiuim Tuhenisuui, 

13 8(5 

6*00 

4170 

1 5(5 

-3*61 

Dauens Carrita, 

43 34‘ 

6 22 

43 90 

1-67 

5*77 

Beta Vulgaris 

, 10 99 

5 72 

39*37 

3 43 

6*43 

Brassie.i Napa, 

45*32 

fi 01 

4(5*68 

1*'45 

4*01 

Brassiea 1 

1 '13 19 

5*68 

4‘:-06 

1*98 

7*02 


The juost truthful exposition of the uses of the 
substances examined is unquestionably that which 


is dependent on their composiUOii as shewn iu 
Table A, but as the simple exhilwtion of percen- 
tages though not in keeping with the science of the 
day, affords a readier means of com parson with 
many published analyses of substances used by 
mankind as food, I'ablo B will not be without its 
use, inde])endciit of the advantage of regarding tl»e 
same subject from different points of view. 

Assuming that the Tables A and B have been 
closely inspected, and supposing that what was 
stated in the outset of this ^ectioii has been boruo 
iumiiul, attention will nccesfarily be drawn to those 
subsiHuccs contiuning the lafgest amount of Nitro- 
genous Ingredients — thesye/are found to be Peas, 
Beans, and Lentils, whi^l^uudouliledly are most 
efficient iu repairing the waste ^ of the animal 
tissues; next to these, the seeds oL the Cerealia 
occupy the highest place, nor will 3ur Indian grains 
in this respect be found at all inferior fo the Wheat, 
Oats, Barley, Bye &c. of other countries. I may 
here observe that the amount of Nitrogenous in- 
gredient fournl by Air. Horsford in the particular 
sample of Wheat marked with a star is somewhat 
exceptional, as the mean of five other samples 
analysed gives for Nitrogenous ingredients 17*24, 
— nliv such a special value is attached to Nitro- 
•genous ingredients will be evident by comparing* 
the best analyses of these same Jjitrogenous sub- 
stances, with those of blood dried, and muscular 
tissues, the singular fact that all these analyses 
point to identity of composition, at onc(j removes 
the veil, and shews why these Nitrogenous substan- 
ces have been stored up in the organisms of a 
class of plants more widely diffused over the face 
of the Earth, than any ol lnu- ; while at the same 
time it reveals ora; ray of t hat beneficence and * 
wisdom, whose immensity like space, our fiiiiLe 
powers can neither estimate nor conceive. 


BOMNICAL SBCTION, 

^n^'OR CLASS J*1I. 

'Phe following pages are submitted with great 
diffidence, as the reporter is well aware of the higli 
attainments in Botanical knowledge of several of 
the Gentlemen composing this Jury, while soliciting 
tjicir indulgence for the errors and omissions, which 
he doubts not they will discover, he begs them to 
femember that he has made the present attempt, 
only in the absence of better qualified men, and 
‘ he will receive any emendations or corrections 
th grateful acknowledgements. 

Analysis of 


only 

ti^t: 

nith 

■'■'nSLibl 



Albumen 

CuHcine 

Fibrtn, 

Sulphur, 

1.80 

09 

1 l.O 

CarWi 


4.3.6 

1 (>3.2 

Nitrogen, • . 

15 fiO 

15.8 

I 17.2 

riydrogen, ... 

716 

7.1 

6.9 

Oxygen 

22.54 

20.6 

21.7 

1 _ _ _ . . 

100.00 

mo 

1 loo.o"” 


The above arc taken from Liebig** Letters on Chemistry# sec Letter XXIX, iinjie 137. 
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That the Ve^etahle Kin»;(lom furnishes inost of 
the Snl)siftiic<^8 etn|)loyc(l ns food hy the Natires 
of Soiitherti India, is so generally known, that it 
will iipptifir but a natural consequence, that tlie 
contributions to this Class consist almost entirely 
of stihsfatjces obtained from this Division of Orpi- 
nized Nat me, it is however somewliat remarkable, 
that no samples of fruits have hern forwarded, 
especially when it is considered that Manuo, Loqtiat 
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\ 

iron, &c.) required to keep tlie circulniin*? fluids of 
aiiiinals in a healthy state, and to renew the solid 
fi:a!ne-work of their orjjjanisnis. 

The Pahnneeje, Maraiitncejc, and Musaccie, furnish 
chiefly starchy, or saocharinc matters; and, thouich 
not destitute of the albnininotis and inorganic cons- 
tituents, tln ir relative ])ropottion is not such as to 
constitute them (under ordinary circumstances.) 
life sup))orting%ubhtanrcs, tnnvthat for a liniitui 


fiuava, &c., aiVord the means of making exceihul ' time these prodnetS will support life, but lor no 


preserves and jellies.^ Tim food of the inhnbuatits 
of India is not liowev^r entirely coutined to vege- 
tables, since tew native repasts can be considered 


h'ligthcncd period, they arc lln rcfore ju’opcriy si»cak- 
ing not life-supporting sulislances. 

The inslantTs in which the Anacardinretr, Ku- 


ompletc, without ^lilk a>ul Ghee. I he only other | phoihiamc, and Orchidaceac furnish snhstaiices that 
mumal prodnifc adin^i^ by them, i e. by \ he ixs {otnl, iiveyrn'e. mu\ 
higher Castes of Hindoos, as lar as 1 know is tliat | ,,,, i , 

derivcIfroinlhiBee. !'*« Ou,clu)i.a(r:r. len,stromr...:oH- .uid Byl.i 


On inspectfiii^botanically the whole list of sub- 
stances composing (Jlass III, they will be found to 
liclong to tlie following natural Onlcrs. which have 
bfteu arranged for convenience in the Tabular form. 

N;nnnl Orders. Artiflcs of Food iiirludfd. 

{ Grnmiiipw Orniiis niul Gnisscs. 

liCSUiiiiiioMV rf!!**, IWhms, Li'iiiils, Tamarind, iKr. 

i Pnimacem ('wounut, Sago, Jaggery, Ucn'Iiiuts. 

-^Maraiitticeji* .Arrow niol- 

fMusaci'ic IMaittaiu. 

Anneardiaccif . 4 Mango 

Euphorhiacen' .... Classava or latropha Manihot. 

8ah*]). 

r***r!.^*^*^^’ ^Tlieio, OaflViii, 

r" 1,. \ 'i'heoliruiuiii. 

( ocoa Tln obrnina, 

Oaimalii.s 

Sohninmc J)atiira, "I'obncco. 

Diiiramc (bark) ('iiniarnoii, ('as^iu bark &: buds. 

AlyrifltiuioeH; .... A'litmcg and iiiacc, 

-{ iMirtiKtfH* Cloves. 

Piperame Peppri* and bong Pepprr, 

Cruciferre Mustard, 

SJingiberHcejc Cardamom, Grn^ri’r and 'rurrneric. j 

f^birucerc Onions and Garlic. | 

1’he orders within the last bracket ean scarcely i 


OrchMlHcni'... 

't’eriistroniiarcm. 

C/im*houncru* 

Byftiieriucca; . ... 
f I’rticacen* , 


Ijc regarded ns producing life sns^iing substances, 
they produce substances nsnallv’ 

<linienis, to llavonr \arioiis kinds of food ; tlnw 
cerfcaiidy do not luiloiig to Class 111, as they are 
unable of themselves to support animal cxistenee ; 
nevertheless, as they have been .set down a.s part of 
Class 111, they claim some passing tiotice in this 


]\vf.t- 

neriaccju, though differing so materially in so many 
other respects, agree in this, that each older furnishes 
a plant whicln yields a peculiar product, ca]mble 
ot affording a grateful beverage ; and these S(‘parate 
products, when analysed, ha\e been found to yiel d. 
asnbManeo bnving in two instances 'i hein%pii3(0P 
CnflVine, the same chemical formnltv llj„ 

Ng 0,,'rhe formula for Tlicobromine is homolog- 
ous C.J 1I„ Oj, the uio<4t singular cirenin- 
stance eouneeted uiih tlie hi^tofy of these composi- 
tions is, that under the influence of oxidizing 
agents, and finally under that of ammonia, whii*!) 
yield products closely analogous to t)io.»»e obtained 
from Dric Acid, l>y oxidation and by ammoniu. 
TheseTiiret* oithjrs, therefore, ulien eonsidcrerl 
lelerence to their food yffoiding capaciiies, have a 
common connecting link, and may in this staisc be 
said to form a Section in the list. 

From the outline already given of ilu‘ uses of tlie 
Older Grnmincfi’, it will be evident that it is of 
paramount im[)ortance ; it is ar the same tinii; the 
one which furni.-hes iiy far the greater nnml>cr of 
grains msed as food ; it is said to contain nearly 
4000 species, included iimh'r 201 genera, is gene- 


j into cereals, and pastiue gra.ss('s, 

'^Piploved as eon- i . 


report. 

Of the orders 


not iueludcd in the last bracket 


we have separate Sections to remark upon, accord- 
ing to the nature of the substances wdiicli they fur- 
tiish. For instance, the Graminea* and liCgiinTy- 
nosre arc orders affording .strictly life-supportiil^ 
substancef*, as we timi in them albuminous ni|C- 
ters, or such as arc capable of repairing the tissues, 
accompanied with starch, gum, or sugar in such 
))roportion, as to support respiration, and ]weserve 
annual heat, while, lliese two opposite kinds of 
substances, are further associated with the inorga- 
nic ingredients, (such as alkaline and eartliy salts, 


: the former .snpolung nutritions food for man, the 
latter that for cattle. 

' Snell specimens of the plants produeiiig tlie cereal 
grains as Imve been received, will now be notieed 
indiv idnallv. 'J’he peiiod of infioresecnce for moht 
of these plants having passsed by, it ^vill only 
be possible to examine, and describe or delineate 
them at that of fructification, to wliich tliey liad 
attained, previous to their being forwarded to the 
Exhibition, the rice plant however is an excej>tion 
to this remark, on account of the cnJtivaiion 
practised twice during the year, almost all over 
India. Samples of the rice plant in flower, and iif 
seed, have been obtained. 

Before entering into details relative to individual 
samples, it may not bowever be out of place, to give* 
a Botanical description of tin* order to whieh llnst‘ 
samples belong. 



I 
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FOOD PRODUCING PLANTS. 


Dr. "Balfour has tlie followinp; in tlie last edition 
of his Class Book, see page 945. 

GiiAMiNE.15, — tlie Grass order. Herbaceous plants, 
with round, usually hollow, jointed sterns ; narrow, 
alternate letives, having a split sheath and often n 
ligule at its summit ; hermaphrodite or MoiKuci- 
OMs, or polygamous flowers, either solitary or 
jirranged in spiked or panicled locust®. The 
flowers are considered as eomp^serf of a scries of 
bracts ; the outer, called glumes, alternate, often 
\ineqnal, usually 2, sometimes 1, rarely 0 ; the 
next called pales or gluinells (palejje or glumelhe), 
usually 2, alternate, the lower or outer one being 
simple, the upper or inner having 2 dorsal or 
lateral ribs, and supposed to be formed by 2 pales 
united ; sometimes 1 or both are a wanting. *J'he 
glumes enclose either one flower as in Fox-tail 
grass, or more flowers, ns in Wheat ; and among 
the flowers tliere are fre(juently abortive florets. 
Stamens hypogynons, 1-6, usually 3 ; anthers ver- 
satile. f)varv superior 1 -celled, with 2 (rarely 1 
^^?^(^hypogyuous scales, called lodieides ; ovule I ; 

2 or 3, rarely united ; stigmas often fea- 
thery. Fruit a eavvopsis, embryo lenticular, ex- 
ternal, lyiiur on one side at the l)a«(; of farinaeeous 
albumen, (lerrnin^ition enriorlii/.al. Grasses are 
widely distributed, and are found in all quarters of 
the globe. Seliouw conjectures that they eou‘'ti- 
tute l-22d of all known plants. 3‘hpy are usu-dly 
social jilaiits, forming herbage in temjierate regions, 
sometimes becoming arborescent (50 or flOTeet 
liigh) in trojiieal countries. Tliere appcjfr to be 
nearly 4000 known grassel. Or\/.a, Zizania, Zea, 
Coix, Alopeeuius, Fhleuni, Holcns, Mdium, Pnni- 
enrn, Stipa, Agrostis, Anind«>, Fcliiiiaria, (’ynodon, 
Cfldoris, Spartina, Jlicrocliloe, Aiitlioxanthum, 
Aira, Arrhenatlierum, Foa, Briza, Daclylis, ("yiio- 
snrus. Fcstuca, Bronius, Ibunlm.sa, Lolluin 3Viti- 
<aim. Fly mils, Hortlenm, jEgilops, Nardus, Leptu- 
rus. Saeeliarum^ Andropogon. 

'I'iiis is jierhaps tlie most important order in the 
•Vegetable Kingdom, as supphiiig fond for man and 
aiiiiuals. 'lo it belong the eultivaled grains. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Bye, Bice, J\laizc and Millet 
Alo^t of these have been so long under eoustnut 
eultivation that their native state is unknown. 
Some curious observations, however, have been 
lately made in regard to the native state of Wlicat. 
'Fhe properties of the order are nutritive in a 
marked degree*. Some jield fragrant oils, others 


prorluce sugar. The fragrant odour given out by 
Aiithoxanthum, and other grasses used for hay, has 
been attributed to benzoic acid. Some as liromua 
caiharlicif9 and B, ptrgam^ were statedi to have 
cmhariic qualities, but this seems to be erroneous, 
].«olinn] teinulentuni, Darnel -gra'*.®, sujrposetl to be 
the 'Fares, Zizania, of Beripture, has been said to be 
narcotic and poisonous, hut tins has not been fully 
proved. Some grasses, with creeping subterraneuii 
stems, as Triticnm re;i?e;/^,'*'Quick -grass, are trouble- 
some weeds ; others of a siui^uv nature as Klpnns 
arenarinH and Psnmrna nrenatSa bifxl the loose sand 
of the sea-siiore together. Splice say^ tiiat grasses 
chiefly bcdniiging to the triijes Oryzese, Chlorideie, 
and Panieeic, constitute thi jpass of ^he numerous 
floating Islands in the Amazon, piled llhas <le 
Capem. These Idaiids are sometiri^s acres in 
extent, and from 5 to 8 feet of thickness is 

under water. The hollow stems of some tropical 
Grasses contain a eool fluid which supplies a re- 
fresliiug drink. The cuticle of Grasses is silieious. 

The Uuropean grains, belonging to this order 
require no noti(‘e liere, as tlie object is not. to en- 
large on what is generally known, but to eiuiedvour 
to direct attention to those members of this order 
which are chiefly grown within the 3'ropics, are less 
Known, and of which samples havS been sent in. 

A few passing remarks liowexcr, on the samples of 
Wlieat a? d Bariev exhibited, appear to becalkai for, . 
before the more peculiarly Tropical grains are con- 
sidered. 

The number of sarnpli** of wheat received from 
the various eontributois was 24, the bi^st, ajipcars 
to be that forwarded by the Local Committee of 
Hellary, good samples Iiave also been received from 
Coimbatore and Masulipatam. Mr. Melvor has for- 
warded a very excellent specimen of Barley grown 
on the Xeilgherry hills. 

Regarding tlie samples ns a whole, the grains 
under remark nrej^iforior to those grown in Europe, 
neither the eais, nor the husked grains being so 
large or full, a.s tliose raised thete ; nevertlieless, the 
various attempts to cultivate in an Indian olimato, 
such valuable grasses, is deserving of all praise. 

The whole series of Drawings contained in this 
B^port, have been taken from specimens of plants 
forwarded to the Kxhiliition, ami have been execut- 
ci by Mooroogasen Moodclliar, Draiigbtsmiin to 
the Madras Medical College. 
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PLAT'E 1. 

OllYZA Sativa, Z. 

Rice, Hmj. 

€ Dhan, JUmL 

3 U:kyi;m, TvL 

Akesee, Tmu 

Pig, 1. Ilice plant, sliowiag tl»e fibrous roofs ; culms numerous, jointed, romul and smooth, 
from 2 to 8 or 10 feet long ; leaves sheathing, long ami slender, baekwardly 
scabrous, mouth of the sheath crowned with ligula ; Panicle terminal, thin, bowing 
wheiOthe seed is weighty. ^ 

Plojyer. 

Stamens. 

Stamen 

OvarvtVith its two headed stigma. 

3, 4, 5 magnitied. 

PiiATE TI. 

EeELSIXE CoilACANA, Ourl/i. 

« JIaoee, ZV/y. 

Xatciianee, Jlittd. 

PoXASSA oil SoDEE, Tel, 

Kayyauoo, Tam. 

An erect cnlm supporting spikes (of E. Corcana) from 4 to 0, digitate, incurvate, froi% 
1 to 3 inches long, composed of 2 rows of sessile spikelets, each consisting of ’ 
flowers. 

llachis with caryopsis, encompassed with glumes. 

Calyx formed of 2 Glumes. ^ 

, Seed coveretl with a thin, pellucid/ membranaceous aril. 

Seed denuded of the aril. 

Pigs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 magnified. 

PLATE 111. 

Pextcileauia SPICATAi 


Fig. 


Pigs. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Pig. 1. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Spiked Millet, 

Kumboo, 

Pajuee, 


Sw:. 

En<j. 

Tam. 

Jliml 


Fig. 


1. Terminal spike-cylindric, erect, as thick as a niaiP.s thumb, from G to Cm 

2. Pedicel with Caryopsis surrouiided with many woolly hispid purple iniirs. 
Caryopsis covered with 2 valved fialyx formed by glumes. 

Seed, obovate, pearl coloured, smooth, with hilum. 


inches ionij 


Pigs. 2, 3 and 4 magnified. 


Pi] 


PLATE IV 

SOKGIIEM VULGAUE, Pm, 
(iiiEAT Millet, Thuj, 

JowAR, y/iW. 

Jaxoo, Tel. 

Cholum, * Tam. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Showing the Panicle of S. Vulgate, contracted, very dense. 

Peduncle with its pedicels supporting the Seeds. 

PlowxT with its numerous woolly flumes and long Stigma. 

Calyx of glumes. ^ 

Ovary with its long and single stigma. 

Stamens. 

Pigs, 2, 3, 4, 5 and C magnified. \ 

PLAfl'E V. 

SORGHLM Vi'LGARE. 

This is only a variety of the former and is called Yluua Jaxoo (red), in Teloogoo. 

1 . Panicle rather loose. • 

2. Peduncle with its pectiCels supporting seeds covered in woolly glumes. 

5 , 3. Calyx. 

„ 4. Seed. 

Pigs. 2, 3 and 4 magnified. 


Fig. 
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SORGV'.UV'i VU_GAKE. 
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PLATE VI. , \ 

Sorghum Sacchakatum. 

A.^dropogon Sacchaktus, ] xoxt » * \ 

Dkohiian, lihtd . * " r 

Erool, panicles verticillate ; calyx hairy ; eorolla awnless ; roots ramoiis ; cnlms erects romwL 
jointeil ; leaves sljcatliiu*^, sword 8hiij)ed ; flowers paired, one herniaplirodite, ih"e otlwjr 
neuter • / 

(irows ill cold seasow on land too high for rice. 

Fig. I , Panicle uat : si^c. 

„ 2. llrancldet. 

„ 3. Flower opened. 

„ 4, (^irvopsis with covering. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4 inagnitied. 

PLATE VTI. 


Panicum Ttaliclm, 

L 

Itauan Mtllet, 

Kitg . 

Kora, 

Bind . 

(h)RAnoo, 

TvL 

Tenney, 

Tam . 

A 


• Fig. 1. Culms erect, from 3 to 5 feet high, round, smooth j leaves shearing ; spikes nodding. 

,, 2. Spikelet— the pedicels having 2 or 3 flowers with smooth bristles intermixed. 

„ 3, 4. (jIiuucs with bristles. 

„ 5. Seed, ovate. 

„ 0. S^cd. 

Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5 and fl magnified. 


PLATE Vlll. 

TaN'ICUM Miliaceum 

Litti.e Millet, 

Eftg . 

War a GOO, 

Tam . 

CUEENA, 

litnd . 

Warga, 

Tel . 

PLATE. IX. 


Panioum Miliare, 

Lam . 

Nella Suama, 

Tel . 

Siiama, 

Tam . 


Cumins erect, raraous, 2 to 3 feet high, smooth ; flawcr.s paired on a common pedicel, with 
nin^qual partial pedicels ; Corolla three valved, seed ovale, smooth, fine streaked ; panicle 
oblong, beautifully bowing with the weight of the grain ; glumes of the calyces striated. 
Fig. 1. Culm with waving panicle. 

„ 2. Spikelet. * 

„ 3. Seed with glumes. 

„ 4. Seed. 

PLATE| X* 


Pamcum Frument^ceum, 

Bonta-Shama. Tcl. 

Culms erect, 2 to 4 feet high ; panicle er^t j spikes sccund, incurved \ flowers three fold 
unequally pedicelled ; leaves large, margins hispid. 

(iiwu in dry rich soil. 

Eig. 1. 

« 52. 

» 3. 

,, 4. 

„ 6. 

;; U 


Seed. 


K 
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A moat alik review of the Grass tribe, in almost 
* all its important relations, is to be foiimi in a work 
wntteii by the late J. O, Voigt, Surgeon to the 
J)auisl* Govermneut Seram pore, this work was pub- 
lished by the late W. GiiHith, under the title of 
Hortus Suburbanus Calcnttetisis. Tlie portion I 
liave extracted, not only furnishes much important 
inrorniation, but appears particular!) appiv/priate to 
the subject, wliich it has been the object of tlii-* 
))aper to illustrate. I shall, tliercfore, have no hesita- 
tion in making free use oC Dr. A^rigl’s work, especi- 
ally as the Gcograpliy of the grasses is chiefly taken 
from the papers published by Schow, Brown, 
(xritlitli, Wigiifc, Hoyle, and otheis. 

. THE GRASS TltlBE. 

This order is exceedingly numer(ui«, and likely 
to increase in u larger ratio than tlie other phanio- 
gamoiis plants, so that the rnture proportion of 
giii.^ses to the lest of Emlogeus will perhaps be as 
i to 20, or even perhaps as 1 to 10. .Xmong the 
grasses, tiiereare both land and water-plants, but no 
marine ones. They occur in eve»y soil, in society 
with others or alone, the latter in such abundance, 
as entirely to occupy cori^Merable districts. Sand 
appears to be le.ss lavonraldc lotliem, Ijutcven this 
has species nearly peculiar to itself. 'The ditl'n- 
sion of tiie order has almost no otiier limits than 
those of the wliole vegetable kiiuidom. Species 
of it have l>cen discovered on Spitzberge n, on the 
inouiitHtiis of S. Europe, nearly to the snow-line, 
and on the Andes. Tlie tropical grasses dillVr Loin 
tlie extra- tropical ones, by their greater size, some 
(F. cx. the bambOo.Hj being 50-00 feet liigh l)y their 
larger leaves ; by their freipiently separate sexes, 
and lastly l)V tin ir softer, more downy, and elegant 
flowers. The cxtra-lropical grasi-es on the contrary, 
far surpass the tropical ones in the number of 
individual^. That compact grassy turf, which 
especially in the milder parts of the temperate 
Zones, ill spring, and snmnier composes the green 
meadows and jiastjuvs, is almost entirely wanting in 
the torrid zone, 'The grasses here do not. grow 
crowded together, but, like otlnn* plants more dis- 
pcised. Even in the SoLithern parts of Europe, 
lilt* assimilation to the warmer regions, in tins re- 
spect, i.s by no means incou'^hlerable. Dowix 
arundiuitceta^ by its height, reminds n« of nuj 
Jlaiuboo, while Sacakxirnui. Jteot'iiua^ S. Tenerijfrc, 
Luperut arnmliHacta, Lnfjm'm ovala, Lygrtim 
Sparltwi, and the speci<‘s of Attdropogou, Auj'dops, 
&c., by tlicir separate sexes exhibit tn»pical charac- 
ters. The grasses are also less gregarious, and 
meadows occur seldoim r in the south tlian in the 
iiortli of Lnrope. (Extract from Schouw in Jame- 
son’s Philos : journ :, April ]$25, copied by Liinil. 

WIint may be the amount of Indian .species of 
grasses hitherto di^covocil, it is impossible for us 
lo state, Nees von E'*ciil)cck’s synopsis of Wight’s 
and Hoyle’s grasses imt being prociirabh*, and 


those cnumeratcfl in Wall. Cat. still remaining in 
the hands of It Hrowui. Supposing, however, the 
aggregate of tlie former to l)c 200, mid the latter, 
after abstracting common forms, to amount to 10(‘, 
the sum total of discovere<l Indian grasses will, on 
reducing (riiftilh’s gramineous collections, proimbly 
be about ItlOO. The (iollections stand tlnus. 

(Irirtith, 270 from Aflganisihan ; 1.50 fiom tlie 
Pcnin&ula of IndL ; l2vS from tlie Kliass\a monn- 
taiii^ ; UK) from Assam, 100 from Scrampore ; 0:> 
from Mergui ; 7‘1 Irom tlie Mi-huice Hills; and 51 ' 
from Bhootan. In all 1)05, but after al)SLijici\^e,g 
common forms, perhaps 800. 

Hoxh : — 217. — Hoyle — and Wiglit — 2(t0 ? IVall. 
(hit, 131, reducible perhaps to 100. 

As tlie Indian tropical grasses are abniidaut, and 
large in foliage, so do the sp» cic.s which extend 
along liie foot of the llimaUas, form a grass jiingle 
suflicicntly liigli to conceal the elephant and rhiiio- 
ceios, while in asc(*nding, wv find many of the same 
genera and s])ccies, which are met nith in proceed- 
ing from the etjiuitor to the poles. 'The Jimsses 
found in the plains of India, some of whii'li are 
<*on fined to the Peidnsnia, but many of which are 
as common in the northern as in the southern plants, 
belong to genera, of some of wli4ch a few species as- 
cend the inonntaiiis, and are found tlicre at conair. 
dcrable elevations in the rjiiny season of the viar. 
The majority of these genera are Asiatic, and tke 
greater number of their species are containeil in, Jfml 
some of them conlined to India; bid some ofthc gen(>-^' 
rn are as cluiracterislie .iftlie floras of .\ir( rica, Npw 
Holland, and Afiica. Ju the jilaiiis of X. India 
there are a few species likewise lonnd in Eu!()])eaii 
C/'oiintries, or w-liich belong to genera more like 
European than Indian forms;./, ex. the commou 
Doob grass (Ot/uod<m DucfgloH) a»iioiig the f'olil 
weatlier cultivation of wheat and iiarley, two Enio- 
peaii species are very commonly foiind, viz. Lolium 
teinnhidum is (tlu* only grass in dts normal statii 
of a deleterious milurc), and Aoena falua^ Ti. Though 
many of the Graiiiiinm found in the llinialciyas 
belong to genera of which the greater number 
of species inhabit tropical situations, yet it is 
only in tlic rainy season tliat these occur, and the 
mass of rlie grasses, like that of tlie vegetation in 
general of tliese nimintains, ivill be found to lie 
analogous lo that of European countries : ami many 
of tliose very species which are mo.st valued as 
pasture grassi's iu lilngland, are found forming the 
grassy sw^ard of the Himalayas. The plains of In- 
dia being subject to great heat, with drought at 
one season, and heavy rnina at another, cannot be 
expected to present any pasture grounds reseivi- 
bling those of the best parts of Europe ; but tiie 
temperature of the cold weather mouths, especially 
in the northern provinces, being such as to be m6st 
fatourable for the cuUiiatioii of the same cevcal 
grasses as in Europe, it is not surprising that 
gcod graxs is produced thcie, and that many Eu- 
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lopcnns prepare very excellent hny. Their rapid Spain, pnvt of Mediterranean, Fi’anc^» 
j>:rowtli, j»Teat height, and PiiUsequent, dryness render Greece, the Canaries, Barbary, Egypt, Nnina, 
many of tl»e Indian irrasses luifit for pasture, at Arabia, Persia and N. India. In China a!I^ Jf»pau 
the end of the Near. This the inhabitants of the rice is found to pmloininale. The cause of 
tracts at the base of tlic lliinahuas, as well as those difference between the east ai;d the west of 
witliin t]»ese moiintnins, reuiedy by yearly burning continent appears to be in the manners 
* ilown the old and rlry grass, so as to allow the arties of the people. In N. America, whea^ 
young blades, which immediately sproiif up, to r\e grow as in Europe, but more spaiingly. 
afford fodder for the cal tie. Bul^nost Europeans in is more reared iti the new than in theold fjontinelit, 
India prefer, or indeed only give tlieir horses, the and rice predominates in the jpnthem provitices of 
• cn^cping sthmsand leaves of llie Dooba ffras^ which the United States. In ilie torrid zone* Afaize pve- 
by far tlm most common in every p^n t of India, donriimvtes in America, Hice in Asia, and both these 
and mon'over flowers ihrougli the greater part of grains in nearly the same j^atio in Africa. The. 
the year. In N. Indiii, it is a common practice to cause of this distribution i», jivitliout tioiibt, histori- 
forin lawns and pasture of moderate extent, by cal ; for Asia is the native country of riee, and 
planting pieces of the creeping steins of this grass, America of maize. Jn some situatidhs, especi- 
which vitdds excellent hay in what is the spring of ally in the neighbourhooii of the tropica, wheat 
tlie year in l^uropi*. It forms indeed three-fourths is also met with, but always subordinate to 
of the foo<l of tln‘ horses and cows in the south ol maize and rice. In the high lands of South Ame- 
India. {Koyle, ill, 415-21.) Cattle are also fed rica, maize grows to tlie height of 7,200 feet above? 
on Ihc grass, wlietlicr green or dry, of Kodu (Bus- the level of lhe*Sca, but only predominates between 
pjilnfti scrobiciilaium, 1j.) ; Chemt-gkaa (Banicum b,000 and 0,000 f. of elevation. Below 3,000 it is 
milinciuim, Wild ): Jahjanim (Bauicum llclopns associated with yams, manihot, batatas, and plan- 
I'l iii.) ; Kiwf/oo Pcniktnth hiHiare (Banicum itidioum tains ; while, froiu 6,000 to 9,260, the European 
fj.) ; Bnroffab-f/mitva (Banicum setigerum, Rclz.) ; grniiis abound, wheat in tlm lower regions, and rye 
ChhotO‘Jal(/ankii (iBaiiiciiin repens, Hoxb ) ; Sliama ami barley in tlie higher, along with which Cheno* 
Banicum colonum, L.) ; skama (Banicum podium Quino, JVilld. as a mitritions plant must 

frumcntaccum, Roxb ) ; (Peuicillaria spicata, also be mentioned. Botatoes alone are cultivated 

•Willd.) ; Jooar (Sorghum vulgarc, Bers.) ; Sorf/ht/tu from 9,260 to 12,300 feet. In the torrid zone in 
Smnwif^ Willd ); S. aaccharaliwi, Bers. Roxb.) ; Africa, plantains, manihot, yams, Arachis, hypogea, 
Jifdknrjah^H (Banicum ciliare, Rctz.j ; • Saccha- L. and Sorghum Vulgare Bers, are added to the 

rum spontancimi, L ) ; Ant/ropogon Alartini, Roxb. ; maize and rice. To tlic south of the Capricorn f. 

Butt bollia glabra, Koxb.) ; (llordeuin cx. in 8. Brazil. Buenos Ayres, Chili, C. G. H- 

licxa^^tichon, L,,) &c, and the temperate zone of New Holland, wheat ^ 

'I’he pn^valcncc oi' particular grains in the zones predominates, barley however, arid rye, make their 
and coiuinciits depends not only on climate, but is appearance in tlie southernmost parts of these 
detenruned also liy the civilization, industry and countries, and in Van DiemaiBs Land, and in New 
tr dlic of the people, aiKl||||ften by historical eveids, Zealand, the European grains are now cultivated 
thus the eartli may, according to Schouvv, be divid- with success. In the Islands of the South Sea, 
cd into five^graml tracts, distinguished by the grain of every kind disappears, its place being sup- 
^ prevalence of barley and oats, rye, wheat, maize or plied by the Bicad-fruit-tree, the Plantain and 
rice. 77/e two fird extend farthest to tiie north in Tatxja pimmtitida. Forest, Tro^ricnl New Holland 
Europe, coiislitutiiig in the northern parts of Nor- exhibits no agriculture, the inhabitants living on 
way and Swetlen, ami in a part of Siberia mid. the produce (Sago) of various palms and .species 
Scotland, the principal vegetable nourishment of Arum. 

Bye is the prevailing giain in the South of Nor- In concluding tlie Botanical Section of the 
way and Sweden, in part of Siberia, in Denmark, jrresent lle|>oit without having noticed any other 
ami all the countries bordering on tlie Baltic. In natural order than that of tlie Grasses, some apo- 
the latter, another very nutritious grain, B/ecjfr- "logy appears to be called for. The best that I can 
wheat, is very fii^(|uently cultivated The lye tract i|jlVr will be found iu the very partial and iniper- 
is generally associated with the cultivation of wheat, feet notice of the one order I have attempted to 
barley there being chiefly cidtivated for the mnmi- illustrate. To have treated of this one ns its irn- 
farture of beer, and oats for sujrplying food for portanoe merits, a much larger amount of time, and 
•liorses, The wheat tract compreheufls the middle fur more extended opportunities for observing tlic 
or the south of France, England, part of Scotian^ few spcciiriens which Imve been delineated during 
and Germany, Hungary, tlic Crimea and Caucasus, the stages of Gennination, Inflorescence and Fnicti- 

fieation, would have been requisite. The want of 
this necessary time and opportunity has ]>ermittcd 
but of the very imperfect notice bestoweil on each 
maize and rice becoming ficipicnt, includes Bortu- [ grass. Under such circumstances to have attempt- 

% 


<18 also the lands or middle Asia, where agriculture 
is followed. The next tract, where wheat still 
abounds, but no longer exclnsi\elv furnishes bread. 
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.f?il atiy thing in refcymice to'a»w>t%:^tey df pJaiits 
* would have been utterly futile, ’| %wi?ver ittdulge 
the hop© that on future' ^ various 

* natural orders to which i|rdcieii df RoptI ill Ilnlia 
belotig will year by- year,, and trdm aWer hands re- 
ceive that aitention, which their great and ^ ijeucral 
utility demands. ' ; ' 

Mfure in ^ the Ji^lanU used as ftHfd 

Without, describing separately the agricultural 
processes emj^doyed iir this part of the world, it may 
truly be affirnied thahall ai^ purely empirical. The 
cultivators do all that they do, merely because their 
forefathers did so before them, they knoiv absolute- 
ly nothing 6ft he reasons why this or that process is 
iJeneficial, or why the other should be avoided, nor 
can this be wondeicd at, when we consider that 
wntliont a knowledge of Vegetable Physiology and 
Clie!nistry, it is not possible for any one to give a 
sound or rational explunatiou of his ix^asoUs for 
choosing one soil for this plant, and another for 
that. That the knowledge required to enable the 
cultivator to select covvectly embraces a sumewbat 
extended circle, can readily be approved since he 
must understand something of the laws of pure 
Physics, otherwise he will not be able to compre- 
hend the attractions between surfaces and fluids, 
and especially that form of this force generally term- 
ed capillary attraction, on which the circulation of 
the sap in plants so largely depends, nor will lie 
comprehend the penetration of membranes in one 
, direction and not in another by this fluid and not 
by that, unless lie has made himself acquainted with 
the Laivs of ]$ii<lo8mosis and Exosmosis, nor will 
he understand by what agency the organisms of 
different plants, according to the formation and na- 
ture stamped upon iheiu in the beginning by Al- 
mighty Wisdom, have power to appropriate this 
atom of n Compound, while they give out that, to 
attain such knowlevlge he must have studied the 
laws of Galvanism, and especially the ell*ects of feeble 
saline solutions of diflferent characters, on opposite 
sides of membranes, he must know how potent 
their decomposing ejects in time, though how im- 
perceptible (except to very delicate instruments) 
any given moment. In one word he must under- 
stand Vegetable Physiology. To which lie must 
add, a sound knowledge of Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry. Since in orde;r to select his soil cor- 
rectly, he must lie able to examine chemically the 
soil in question and further his examination to be 
of i^ny value, must be a quantitative one, that is to ' 
soy lie must be able to ascertain the relative pro- 
portions in wdiich the constituents found in the S(dl, 
are presjSnt, he must further ascertain how deep 
soil rosy be before it merges into the subsoiL or 
that which has not been exposed to the influences 
of sun^ licat and light, and to those of the air, 


moisture, Sdc. Again bemust ascci^ain of the 
true soil what portibus are soluble in water, and 
whut arc not soluble, id other words he must 
inform himself of the proportion of the soil that 
is in a condition to l)e taken up by the spongioles 
of the roots of the plant. When this examination 
has been coaifjlcted, the ontUvator must ascertain, 
wlietiidr the inorganic constituents of the ash . of 
the plant he inter ds to Cultivate on the soil ex- 
amined, are such as to prove that such pknt can 
readily obtain from the soluble portion of the soil 
such inorganic eonstituenU as the plant requires j;o 
form the feeble saline solutions of different cherhi- 
cal characters, already spoken of, ami by the agen- 
cy of which, on opposite skies of membranes, ihe 
imperceptible Galvfmic octiom by which one atom 
of (iierhaps) OxygCii is set free, while one atom per- 
haps of Garboi) or Hyilrogen is apjiropviated. 

The Simhent and light exalting all chemical nfli- 
nities, act ad powerful auxiliaries to these actions, 
on which depend not only the yearly circles of new 
vv(Kui in Endogenous plnnU, but the format' on ot^ 
the numberless Acids, Ods, Fats, Resins, Sugars, 
Gums, Starches, neutnii bodies, &c. kc. that are 
abundantly obtained from an endless diversity cf 
plants. A few illustrations of^lliese actions will 
help to render ibis part of the sulijttct more genc- 
raily intelligible. 

'I'he deposjtiou of Lignin or in other words, tli^ 
conversion of a part of the atmosphere into so^ki 
wood is not the least wonderful or interesting, ytt / 
thronghbnt the whole gjobe, excepting the Fro'Acu 
regions and Sandy Deserts, in fact in every sput 
where the appropriate inorganic constituents can 
he readily obtained by the plants refei red to, this 
convereion is silently taking place, and if we think 
of the numerous forests still standing, on the grand- 
est scale. 

Analysis has informW the Chemist that pure 
I Lignin (i. e. wood, withovit the salinjs constituents, 
sap or secretions,) consists of S elementary sub- 
stances linked together in the fqlbwing propor- 
tions : 

Carbon 12 parts, Hydrogen 10 partd. Oxygen 
1 0 parts. The Question naturally arises, Whence 
are these three bodies obtained ? observa- 

tion and experiment have answered this question, 
and proved that they are derived from water and 
Carbonic acid, the latter obtained in chief part 
from the air, the former both from ihe air and from 
the earth. The solid then from wlddi our ships, 
idle beams of ourlmks^ &c. &o. are mode, is ob- 
tained from a Fluid and a Gas by the silent agen- 
cies of vegetable organisms. How this marvellous 
conversion may be effiwled I’rill be seen from the 
/oiloiviiig considerations. The atmosphere in all 
parts of the world contains Carbonic Acid Gas, and 
moisture or water, and the constitution of the Gas 
is accurately knowm, viz. one Atom or Equivalent of 
Carbon united with two atoms of Oxygen. The con- 
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stitution of waUr is ihIpo wrll known ; it is a cora- 
])ound of one Eqnivaleut or Atom of Hydrogen 
with one Atom of Oxygen. In addition to a know- 
ledge of the compounds from which the Lignin is 
obtained, and their chemical c'tnstitulioii, we know 
that of pure Lignin itseU'i wc also know that in 
health and especially under the influence of $un- 
sliine, plants take in by means of the stomata of 
their leaves Carbonic Acid, and give out €)xygen. 
Numerous Experiments made by^different observers 
have proved that this is the fact, we know then, 

• the action of the plant ; and this gives us the key 
to the mystery. We may even represent it by figtircs 
i?l the following way. 12 Atoms of Carl>onic Acid 
taken in by the plant, 10 Atoms of Water taken in 
added together give a total of Atoms taken in 

* Carbon ~ 12 , Oxygen 21, Carbonic Acid. 
Hydrogen 10 Ho. 10 Water. 

't otal Atoms 11 10 C12 Oxy. 34 taken in. 
but we find thel 

ooiiiposition ol> If 10 C 12 Oxy. 10 Lignin, 
Lignin to be ) 






Oxy. 24 given ofl, 
which is in accordance with the action of the plant ; 
fliercfore we have no longer any'difliciilty in under* 
standing the actioiis by which Water and Carbonic 
>Aci(l can be, and arc converted in the living Organ- 
isms of plants into .solid wood; here it may be 
•sked what has all tliis to do with the culture of 
ifcse wood forming plants ? the answer is preci.se ; 
tTicsc actions cannot take, place unless the* wood- 
forming plants can find a fst^e supply of those min- 
tnal constituents in the soil, which are required to 
brinir the circulating fluids of the plant into the 
coiidition fitted to sot up the feeble continuous Gal- 
vanic actions, to which allusion has already been 
made, and without which, suiiheat, and light/no de- 
composition of tlic Gas, nor tlie fixation of its Car- 
bon, nor the cvoluiiou of its Oxygen can take 
place. • 

I have been led by. the current of the foregoing 
remarks to give as the first illustration of the ac- 
tions referred to, the formation of Ligneous fibre 
or wood. The simpler illustration would have been 
the formation of the Organic Acids which take 
j)lace, under conditions precisely similar to those al- 
ready described, and to which should be added the 
presence of Albumen in the cells, nrnl a free supply 
of water, in which Carbonic Acid is dissolved ; the 
first is indispensable, since no cell can exist without 
it, and it is likewise susceptible of cendain decom- 
positions under tlie united influence of temperature, 
and moisture, wftch give rise to many important 
transformations : without water, none of the miner- 
al constituents so important to the healthy potions 
of the plant can be taken up, or circulate cit||||* by 
capillaiy action tlirougb tubes, or by endosmosis 
i.hrougli vegetable membranes by means of water. 
Alkalies, Idiospluitcs, ami a vaiicty of inorganic sails. 


ns Well al free Carbonie add, nre>epdeTed soluble, 
which is of the greatest imtwtance in,; fecilitatiug 
Chemical action, as the opposite atoms D(fe thereby 
allowed to come itito contact, or so near ^s to be 
witliin the sphere of that form of insensible attrac- 
tion, known as ChemlcM athnity.: These notions 
being set up in the peculiar cell apparatus of 
the plant, may be regarded as a feeble, kind of 
Galvanic arrangement, which is constant during 
simheat and liglit. By this recapitulation of the 
forces, conditions, and arrangements needed to pro- 
duce the wonderful results arrived at ; I have sought 
to give prominence to the facts, and thus to fix 
them in the mind. Their simplest illufitiution is as 
before stated, to be found in* the formation of the 
vegetable acids, and the simplest in chemical con- 
stitution of all these acids is Oxalic, its Formula 
being 0^ O3 (in the dry state), now Jwq equiva- 
lents of L'urbotiic Acid being taken into the Orga- 
nism of the plant, arc equal to the Formula O^, 
the action of the plant is to give out Oxygen under 
the influence of sun ligld, and by this influence one 
cqu valent of Oxygen is given out, while the 
O3 left, are united to one (‘quivalcnt of water, thus 
arriving at t)»e ordinary Formula of Oxalic Acid 
viz. O3 Oft, HO. in the crystalized state, as the 
Acid is found in the Shops, the Formula is, 

O3, H 0 -f 2 HO. i.e. 2 Kquifalonts more of 
water arc rcquirefl, to enable the Acid to assume 
the form of crystals. 

In like manner, all Organic Acids, composed only 
of Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen are formed. Malic, 
Tartaric, and Citric will sufficiently prove this. 


8 Equivalents of Carbonic Acid = „ O, ^ 

6 Do. of Water =: H„ 0 „ * 


Total of Atoms employed, or 

c. H. 0„ 

taken in by the plant, given out} 
under the influence of sun light...) 

0,. 

Empirical Form : of Malic Acid 


Written to shew the water of Hydration the For- 

inula will be C^ H^ 0^ -f 2 110. 


8 Equivalents of Carbonic Acid ■= 

c, .. 0 , 

f 6 Do. Water = 

Ha 0« 

• 

1 Total of Atoms employed... 

e* Hg 0 ,, 

Atoms given out 

O.o 

Emperical Formula of 'lartaric A 4 d 

c, H. 0., 


AVritcii to shew water of Hydration 

ho. 


K 11 


1 
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Equivalents of Cailwiiic Acid =» Cf, „ 

. 8 Do. Water/*, Hg 

Tohl Atoms employed H. O,. 

Atoms given 

Eniperical Formula for Citric Acid C ^ , H ^ 0 ^ ^ 


Written to shevr tlio water of Hvdra- 
tion. C,g Hg O,, + *3 110. 

/ ' 

Next in simplknty of formation is tlie juri'oiip of 
substaneea 0 J* whicli Lignin is a member, it iiidtides 
tUe Stanches, ^ugare, Ginns, all wUicIi are formed in 
tUe same way as Lignwi' or wood. All tluse sub- 
stances have an extraordinary capability of l>e- 
iug metamorphosed one into the other, always 
licaring in Wind that this eapitbility of conversion 
is always in one dircctioTi i.e. from organized 
to unorganized substnmtis $ thus, Starch and Lignin 
are organized substutu'es, and they can be converted 
in the Laboratory into Gum and Sugar, which 
are unorganized, but Gum and Sugar cannot be 
nrtiiicmlly convei*ted into Starch or Lignin : again, 
these substances, are constantly being formed in 
plants by metamorphosis from other substances ; 
thus, in the plgntain we find in the first instance 
little more than Starch, and a little fine woody fibre, 
(Lignin), as the fruit ripens under ctdtnre, we 
find an abiindnuce of Sugar, and a small amount 
of Acid, and, finally, if the fruit be allowed to 
become too ripe, we find a trace of Alcohol pres- 
ent, the same changes are evident in the pear and 
other fruits ; some of these mefatnorphosis we have 
the power of iraitaling in the laboratory. We 
cannot at present change the acid into sugar, but 
we can change Starch into Sugar, ami Sugar into 
Alcohol, and we can readily shew experimeiitatlv that 
all tliese substances are composed of Carbon, 
Hydrogen and Oxygen ; by combustion in an ap- 
propriate apparatus, we can obtain fiom them Car- 
bonic Acid Gas and water, and the weights of the 
w'ater with that of the Carbon deduced by calculation 
from the weight of Carliouic Acid found by experi- 
ment, added to the weight of inorganic ingredients 
found bv combiisiion also, give the weight of the 
original substauoft; finnlly we can shew in the sim- 
plest w'ay, that all of them contain Carbon. Stroi[g 
Sulphuric Acid poureJf on Sugar, Gum, Lignin gr 
Starch, by* abstracting the Hydrogen and Oxygen 
present, leave the Carbon ; with white Suga^or 
Starch placed in a wineglass, this experiment gives 
very beautiful and strilciug results. Any of the 
Organic Acids can bo made to display directly or 
indirectly their Carlion, for with a few exceptions 
either of them heated per &e &c. iu a platinum di«li,‘ 


will shew an escape of watery vapour, and a residue 
of Charcoal ;or if healed with a Caustic Alkali, will 
give the Carbonate of Fotash or Soda j finally, the 
source of all these coinbintitions of Carbon 
(Carbonic Acid Gas) may be made to display 
its ('arbon, since if the Gas be passed dry over 
potassium or Sodium placed iu a bulb tube, the 
metal will become oxidized, while the Carbon iu 
black (frainn will be deposited inside the tube, or 
on purls of the Metallic oxide. Thus we have 
most complete and convincing series of proofs of 
[ what is taking place during the culture of plants, 
and what further iucraases the importance and 
value of these laws is, that they have a most ex- 
tended application, that is, to all substances com - 
posetl only of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen ; 
besides the Organic Acids formed in fruits, and the 
starch and sugar groups,' there 'are various bodies 
such ns bitters, coloring matters, &c , wliich are all 
formed in the manuer just described. An example 
or two of this class of bodies will suHice. 

iSalicifie has the formula there- 

fore it must have been termed, by means of 20 
Equivalents of Carbonic acid, and 18 of water, 
giving a total of atoms O^^ 


Water, , 

" IT 

0,« 

Oxygen give out.,., 


0.„ 

0/ 

Saliciue left..,y...... 


0,, 


• 2 0 18 



The Alkaloid of Quassia, Quassine, Form. 

TI,g O^. To form it the plants must have taken 
up 20* Equivalents of Carbonic acid, and 12 of 
water, and given out 46 of Oxygen. 

Again, the Group of Flagrant Vdlatile Oils, such 
as oil of Anise, Cumin, Cinnamon, are formed 
in this way, their respective acids being obtained^ 
by the addition 2 of Oxygen to the Formula for the 
parent oil, nor is tins Group the last that comes 
under the power of those actions by whicli Carbo- 
nic acid and water are converted into such immense 
variety of solids and fluids. The Group of Ethers 
and the acids derived from them, as well as a host 
of fatty acids, are all inclnded under the operation 
of the same laws, thus Oxide of Ethyle, or common 
Ether is obtained by tke abstraction of one equi- 
valent of water from alcohol, which is obtained 
from sugar in solution by the actMm of a ferment at 
a certain temperature. One equivalent of sugar 
furnishes 2 equivalents of alcohol, and 4 of Car- 
bohuLAcid. 


* Tt is net meant thnt thi.^ is the sf>)f notion that place, it well knowflf not to be so, it only intended by 
the retnarki that the abstraotioii of wuter the luniu aclioh that lakes place. 
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Equivnlent for Grape SugarCjj, 0^, 

Deduct 4 Kquivaleitts oO p P 

Carbouic acid Ga«,... ) ♦ 

2Eqmvalents ofAlcoliol leftCg j,0^=s=(2C^Hfl0j) 

I'he formula for Alcohol will tliei'efore be 
O,, by Minple Oxidation, 2 Eqidvalents of Hydro- 
are subtracted, while 2 more are added do the 
Oxvj^eu already present. 

thus. C* li, O, Will? Alcolik 


• loses from any source capable of afford- 

in^ it Oj =*= 2 flO or 2 Eqs of water by Oxidation. 

C. II. O, , 

gains ^9 I^y further oxuKntion. 


and so,,. II 4 . O^ Acetic Acid, is obtained. 

The itisult obtained by the several actions de- 
scribed is an atificiol one, and therefore does not 
strictly apply to the present subject, but if this 
A<!u 1 obtained by processes such as go on in 
])lants, 4 Equivalents of Carbonic Acid and 4 water' 
would have becu employed, while 8 of Oxygen 
wguld have been given out, just mu the same way. 
Eormic Acid is obtijiued artirtcially from the Oxy- 
• (lation of Wood Spirit thus. 


^ Cg Oj Wood Spirit 

l 4 » 8 es IJj, .... by oxidation i.e. 2 of O.form- 

% jjig 2 jA]qg of HO 

• C, 11, 0, 

‘•Gains,..* 0^ by fiyther oxidation.’ 


and so... O^ Formic Acid is obtained. 

Practically, it is true, this Acid is obtained by using 
materials that will furnish Carbon and Hydrogen, 
and which mixed with substances capable of im- 
jiarting Oxygen, are partly converted iiUo Formic 
Acid, thus starcl^will (iirnisli materials for oxidation, 
— tin; oxidi/dug materials are Vearious, frequently 
liinoxide of manganese and sulphuric.^eid are chosen. 
'I'he actions are conducted in the presence of water, 
and with a certain increase of Temperature. If no 
)u’()duct9, but the sulphate of manganese ami Formic 
Acid were obtained, then, ns every Equivalent of 
Bifioxide of maniiaiiese parts with one action of 
Oxygen, it would be easy to represent the result, but 
as other actions take place, this cannot well be 
done. Formic Acid per fte occurs only in the 
, animal kingdom, viz in the Ked Ant ; Butyric, 
Caproic, Capvviic and Capric Acids are also ob- 
tained per se only from the animal kingdom, viz. 
fiom Blitter, but as salts of (Ether, all these Acids, 
except Formic, occur it) ttU; Vegetable kingdom, ami j 
are the very substances to which our raoSt este^ed 
fruits ow'o their flavour. Together, these Qithers 
give davour to the metou and the Pine Apple, 
Slrnivberry, &c. kc. Pclargiiraic (Ether tlA'iVours 


Wliiskey, 4Enaiithic (Ether gives the bouquet to 
wine, Butyric (Etliei’ #{ives wbai ii caJleU the 
Pine Apple flavour to Btim. A^^tate of Amylic *. 
(Etlier gives havour to the gargonelle peay, so that 
it is apparent, that fruit bearmg plants inautl'aciure 
the most exquisite Ethess in their organisms, es- 
pecially while under scientific culture, that is under 
the induence of idF those cotiditions which It is not 
only the business of the Horticulturist and Agri- 
culturist to uudevstuud, but to carry out, — foiv 
remembered that if climate, including temperature 
moisture, locality, and all muahauical means aro 
employed, without attending to tire inorganic con- 
stituents, without being assured thattlu^v are of the 
kind required by the tret^ o^ plant, and without 
seeing tliat there is a sufHdiimcy of 6 ient in the 
/om present in the soil, all the other con- 
ditions will be vitiated. The Tree may dotarish, 

I increase, and put forth leaves in abundunfe, and even 
sometimes flowers, but there will be no fruity or at 
best a diminished supply, so with the Cereals, the 
Wheat or baxley, or Bice may grow and rise even 
higher than usual, but there is no fruit in the car or 
but a small amount ; on the otlier hand, when the 
appropriate inorganic constituents are in abundance, 
and in the soluble form, then the actions in tlie 
Organisms of the Fruit Tree or Cereal are vigorous- 
ly carried on, and the result is, tha^the Fruit and 
the grain are produced abundantly. One example 
will prove this as well as a hundred. Liebig added 
^to a waste and barren soil the requisite amount of 
alkalies, phosphates, silica and sulphates (all mineral 
and inorganic compounds,) he obtained excellent 
perennial crops, and wood forming plants, but not 
cereals, after ascertaining from tlie ashes of tiic 
cereals what was wanting (which was found to be ^ 
phosphates,) he reflected how the deficiency could be 
remedied, he knew that a large supply of Carbonic 
Acid in solution would act on the alkalies and 
phosphates, so ns to make them soluble, he therefore 
added to I he bind in question sawdust, which not 
only would absorb when moist Carbonic Acid Gas, 
but would furnish a large additional supply, by its 
gradual decay j thus lie intended 4o bring the phos- 
pliates into solution, so that they might be availa- 
ble for the cereal crops ; nor was he deceived, the 
next crops were of tlie finest description, with a full 
ear. Througliout these experiments nothing in 
, Bl|lpe of what is called manure, was furnished to 
the land, the i?iference is therefore unavoidable, viz. 
t&t the necessary and healthy aciions of plants, 
caiAoiiJy proceed so as to attain the utmost deve- 
lopcment of product, when the land furnishes to the 
plant, Ihe appropriate mincnil constituents in a 
soluble condition, and in sufficient quantity. 

The general laws which have been applied to 
%hew the formation of the Vegetable Acids men- 
I titmed, and to ether classes of compounds composed 
I of Carbon, llydrogeti and Oxygen, are equally 
applicfdile to the formation of tliat class of com- 


I 
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pounds, termed the Fnt(y Acids, these rfi‘e all found 
in Oils ami Fats, there are no doubt many inter- 
mediate steps and stages in their formation not at 
present known ; without attempUng to trace these 
stages, we know that to form these compounds, a 
certain nninher of Atbnl^ of Carbonic Acid and 
water must have been taken in by the plant, and a 
certain miniber of Atoms of Oxygen given out, and | 
this is all that is Sought to be shewn by the symbols j 
and equations given. The Formula of these bodies 
being ascertained by analysis, the factors that were 
employed become a?, ident, as well as the process 
carried out by the plant, which is always one of 
Beoiiidation or Reduction, thus ; — 

Miirgaric .,1 « == 0^ 34 Atoms of 

Stearic a = Carbonic Acid 

Palmitic .... a == H 33 . must therefore 

Cocenic ..w-. a — Hao- 0,^ in the % first 

acids have been employed, and 34 Atoms of water, 
while 98 Atoms of Oxygen have been given out. 

In Palmitic Acid 3?« atoms of Carbonic Acid and 
32 of water must have been employed, and 92 of 
Oxygen given out. In the Cocinic Acid, 0^^ 
Carbonic Acid + Hjo + Water =« O,^, 

therefore 74 of Oxygen have been given out. In 
this list it will be observed, that the Oxygen never 
exceeds 4 Atoms, whatever may the number of the 
Atoms of Carbonic acid and Hydrogen instained. In 
Camphors and Resins the amount of Oxygen left in 
combination, is still further reduced, in few cusess 
exceeding one or two Atoms, the whole amount 
taken up being (with the exception of the one or 
two Atoms combined), got rid of. Finally a group 
of substances known to chemists as Carbohydrogens, 
are manufactured in the Organisms of plants. In 
this remarkable Group, the 7v/iole of the Oxygen taken 
up, whether ns Carbonic Acid or w ater, is got rid of. 
Thus oil of Turpentine has the formula of C^^ H^, 
which indicates that 1 0 Atoms of Carbonic Acid, 
and 8 Atoms of water, by giving out 28 of Oxygen, 
leave Cj^^^ 11^, or I atom of 'rurpentine oil, in the 
producing tree. The oils of Orange peel, Bergamot, 
Pepper, Cubebs, J'unipcr, Capivi, Elenii, L. Lemons, 
Indian Grass and the Hop, are all Hydro-Carbons, 
i. e, the plants manufacluring them, give out the 
wlmle of the Oxygen taken in, either as Carbonic 
Acid or AVater, leaving only a Binary compound, 
though ditfering in each particular case. | 

Tiie various classes of compounds tliatare formed 
in plants from Carbonic Acid and AVater, whcj^ all 
the necessary conditions for their health and vigour 
have been provided for, haviug been thus rudely 
sketched out, a short notice of the separate con- 
ditions to be known and attended to, wiien plants 
form nitrogenous compounds in their organisms, is 
necessary to complete the intended picture, for this 
purpose it is obvious, that plant® must In 
Nitrogen in some shape. F'or many yrars, hOw this 
was eficcted was a disputed (p\cstiou, at last how- 


ever such a mass of evidence has been adduced, to 
shew that the shape in which Nitrogen outers into 
the organisms of plants is Ammonia, timt chemists 
in general regard the question as settled, and believe 
that Ammonia does enter the organisms of plants, 
ami that its Nitmgcn is there fixed ; tlie Hydrogen 
being in part or altogether removed in the forms of 
abater. Admitting tlicn that this is the fact, the 
constant sovircc of the Amouia is next to be con- 
sidered, it appeip’s that there is n small quantity 
of this compound always present in the Atmos- 
phere ; rain water always contains it, nlthougl: 
this cannot be demonstrated, unless a quantity 
of it be evaporated to a very small bidk, tiicii 
by adding a little Hydrochloric or iSulpliuric 
Acid, it is obtained in the form of *Sal Ammoniac, 
or Sulphate of Ammonia, which salt can be made 
to give up Ammonia by any of the ordinary test-^. 
How it* becomes mingled with the air is not a 
question, it is well known tliat all aiumal substann's 
undergoing decomposition give otf Ammonia, 
and so do many vegetable substnneos under tlie 
same circumstances From these statemeuUi whic.ii 
are nil advanced on the strength of repeated expe- 
riments, it is clear that the atmosphere, contains 
every ingredmnt required by plants, even for Hu; 
most complex compounds, e:^'cept the Alkalies, 
Phosphates, Sulphates, Silica &c., derived trom the 
earth ; beenuse, in the atmosphere we find (^’arbo- 
nic Acid, w^ater, and Ammonia, wliich compouinls 
are all binary, and by sullciing deeomposition w'lh- 
in the, plant, afford the nectissm*y elements. CarlKai// 
Hydrogen, Oxygen, apd Nitrogen, from which with 
the acid of the Salts &c. furnished !>y the eaidi, 
every organic coiupoimd fouiul in nature is 
formed. 

Nor are the natural procrssc>- different in cliarao- 
ter from 1110*^0 already described, iilth«)ngli ilu; stages 
or intermediate actions may be moie dillieult to 
trace. The final veaiilt is one of ]{, eduction. Since 
so many atoms of Carbonic Acid, .)^\'itcr, and Am- 
monia are taken into the plant, whiK: a certain 
number of Atoms of Oxygen are given out, as wi ll 
as so many Atoms of water, both the Oxygen and 
Hydrogen compounds being reduced, i. e. one, two, 
or three Atoms of Hydiogen art) tidvcn from llie 
Ammonia while the like number of Atoms of Oxy- 
gen are taken from the Arid, or other Oxygen cRm- 
pounds present, and are given out as one, two or 
three atoms of water, wldle the Ammonia is re- 
duced to an Amide, Imide, or Nitryle compound. 
This kind of action is well known even in the in- 
organic department of Chemistry, the first of these 
compounds that attracted attention, was the one 
thrown down when a solution of Ooriosive siiltli- 
mate is treated with Amiiionia, it was long know 11 
only ns while precipitate, it is iiow^ known to he a 
peculiar compound containing Amide of Mercury, 
and is formed in lliis way ; two KquivahMits of the 
Chloride of Mercury, and two of Unuor Ammonue 
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iniite to form two new compounds, Ssd Amoninc, 
wud white precipitnte 

Use OL one tlqt of Mercury Chloriilq \ which contqi&e 
11^ n, one Kqt. of Mercury. the amide of 

N H8 one Kqt. of Ammoiiin. / mercury ; one 

N Hii one Kqt. of Amiuotiia. ) Kquivaleitl of. 

Aminohia splits up, losintr one of Hydrogen, 
which goes to the rernuiiiing Equivulent of ^Ammo- 
iiiii, niui forms (N H^) Auimoiiiuin, which unites 
with one Equivalent of Cldorinef and forms N 
Cl. or Snl Ammoniac, while one Equivalent of (Hg. 

• (’ 1 .) ohlorKle of mercury, unites with the amide of 
mercury (Hg. N H^), forming together Hg "Cl, 
Hg. N white precipitate. 

In this case, the reduefion is effected hy means 

• of Clilorine, Init the imtiire of the resulting com- 
])ound is just tlie same, ns if the reduction had been 
(as it is in plants) etfecteil by Oxygen for the com- 
pound N 11® is arrived at. 

Oil of Hitter Almonds has the Formula 11^ 
Og (Empirically wriuen). Pratically O^,, 

this acted on by 2 dry Atoms of Chlorine suiters 
abstraction of one Atom of Hydrogen, forming 1 
Equivalent of Chloiide of Benzoile, (C^^ O, 
Cl.) mid one Equivalent of llydro-ohloric Acid 
(H Cl.) and Chloryle of Benzoile (C^^ H, O, Cl) 
' iictcd on by 2 Eqtiivalcnt of dry Ammonia, gives 1 
: •Equivalent of (H Cl.), and one Equivalent of Beii- 
^ '|^)mide (Cj ^ H , Oj + N H,), these are instances 
l)W)iurht about avtiticially in tl»e Laboratory, but 
^ they are useful to siiew the kind of action , taking 
i place inplants, when N II 3 ^mroonia, is to be re- 
d%ced, and comjmunds with N H, to be formed, 
many instances in nature have not yet been met 
with, one however may be brought forward to prove 
tliat theory is but keeping pace with fact, thus in 
Asparagus, Malic Acid and Ammonia, are brought 
into contact, under ordinary circumstances Malate 
of Ammonia, would be formed not so however in 
this case, two equivalents of water are abstracted, 
(the acid bciii^ Bibasic) the action being as fol- 
•loAvs. 


Malic, Acid, 
f;. Ovo 
H. 0,0 
n. 


Ammonia. 

+ N.H3 

\ Factors added together. 


N. Total of Elements employed. 
Ilj Og = 2 H 0 subtracted or given out* 


C^H.O^N-- C 3 H, 0, 


Malamide. 

Alalamide or Asparagine, from this it is clear that 
reduction of Ammonia (N Hg) takes place in 
nature’s laboratory, as well as iti tlie Chemist’s, 
JTnides arc not known to be formed except artifici- 
ally ; Nitrvles have such a relation to Cyanogen that 
makes it ilncci laiu whether many of the eompouiids 


called NHryles or whether 

soine Cyaiude<l may be Nit^lak, Nicotine anri*. 
Conine are suspected to be but they may 

Im Cyanides, Without attetstpilng to A^ace the 
steps % wliich a tinal rgsiiltis lynched, it is evi- 
dent, that when tb%fpmurU of n Nitrogenous sub- 
sifuice U known, it is not difficult to see how many 
Atoms of Girlioriic Acid, Water ami Ammoiitu 
liavp been employed in its formation. For mstiince 
Nicotine has the Formula C^^, NH^, and Conino 
has the Formula these cases we see 

that ID Equivalents of Caruonic Acid, 7 of water, 
ami one of Ammonia have been employed to form 
Nicotine, and that 27 of Oxygen have lieett given 
out, bht whether the Nitrogen be associated with 
Hydrogen as an Amide, Imide, or without as o 
Nitryle, we have no present means of judging, since 
we can neither trace the Steps ol reduction, nor can 
we rlecomfK>se Nicotin, so as to shew in what way 
the Nitrogen is combined, whether the a<‘tioti of dry 
Clilorine on Nicotin would throw any li^lit on the 
subject I I do not know, as 1 believe no tririls have 
hitherto been made, Tl»e same kind of view 
may l>e taken of the formation of Conine, as 
of Nicotine, and in fact of all similarly constitut- 
ed bodies, which includes a very important class,, 
viz., that of all the vegeto-alkalief, or natural al- 
kaloids found in plants containing nitrogen. Dr. 
Gregory hat* selected with Ids usual accuracy and 
comprehensive knowledge n numlier of cases which 
tend to show, that in all nitrogenous compounds, 
not containing sulphur, ive have just grounds for 
thinking that they are amides, or have been de- 
rived from such compounds. 

When sulplitir is found associated with nfiirogeTi 
in oiganic conijiounds, it is a proof that they are 
complex and of the highest degree of elaboration,, 
since all such ooinponnds, and with the exception, 
of snlphocyauide of nllyle (oil of mustard) me com- 
pounds fitted fur the highest offices, that any kind 
I of vegetable food or product can fulfil, viz., tliat of 
repairing the wasted tissues of the animal. Such 
compounds ns these are widely \liff used and abun- 
dantly found in tlm seeds or fniit of the. gramim a?,, 
leguminosm, &c. &c. ; they are genemlfy known as^ 
the albuminous compounds of vegetables. These* 
albuminous compounds in consequence of certain* 
^(Terences, me distinguished from the other by the 
terms fibrin, albumen and caseine. Tlie 1st, also 
<3illed glntin (ns in wheat) is distinguished by its* 
s^ntancous power of coagulation. The 2nd, called 
in some case emulsine is found in most vegetable 
juices, and iis almost all sewls, in the solid form, 
distinguished by its coaguhibfiity at a lieat of IfiO®’ 
or even lower. The Srd, termed legut^itic, from 
I being found so largely in the seeds of legtuninous 
phnits, is disiinguislted by its own spontaneous 
coagulability, and by the noti-effect of heat to set 
up this action, thouigh it causes what is termed a 
pellicle, weak adds cause it to coagulate. 
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Tliene three imnorlnnt compounds, thoiij^h in the 
firet instniuia built uj) in the or^aitisms of plmtU 
'from fmrffnnic »re Ibnud in nil nniinnl 

bodies, »vid the chemlcnl cmt^tiUitiou of nil tlu^e, 
nheiher taken from the an imnl or vejjctMbii!!*^ king- 
dom is identieaL ' 

Aiiirunl orgnnisms rannot form eithbr of ilmse 
compounds, ttiough they have the powtu* of convert- 
ing one into the ot1i**r ; with these considenitions 
Ijefore him, welt might Liebig soy, that the vegetn- 
blc kingdom wae itieifi^nvkshop of the nniinnl, «mcc 
this, though it utny sound strange is literally the 
fact. The pnsture grasses form the nllmOiinous 
conl{>Onuds on which^ cattle thrive and flourish, 
therefore, whdn we cat l^ecf steiiks or inutttm chops, 
we may remember that the albmnirious and filiri- 
notis coiTip6titid8 which we eat as meat were .given 
to the sheep* or ox ready formed by the grasses on 
which they fed. 

That tiie living animal, by its organism u not { 
called on to efFeijt what is done by lhat of the | 
vegetable, is proved by the fact that milk which is j 
foofl of all young animals, always contains one of j 
tire atbnminons compounds described, viz., casein, 
and furnishes the blood. Milk, whenever it is re- 
(piired in this instance, though the blood which fur- 
Tuahea the milk contains flbrine atid albumen, it 
contaii»s no caserne, while the milk w'hich mntaiiis 
no fibline (and only itninediately after parturition 
albumen) contains casein in abundance. If further 
proof be required of the power of conversion pos- 
sessed by the animal organism, it is found in the 
fact, that the milk after being taken into the organ- 
ism, is readily converted into fibrinc and albumen, 
sinee infants who have taken nO other food than 
milk, increase in weight and sisie, and therefoi^ con- 
tain a large amount of fibrin and albumen in tht^ir 
blood and tissues, than they did at birth. These 
facts alone seem sufficient to show the unrivnllc<l 
importance of these three bodies to men and ani- 
mals ; and it will be hereafter seen, that to vegeta- 
bles themselves the presence of an albuminous com- 
pound in their seeds is scarcrly less eo. The 
utility, not to say necessity of unclcrstniuliug every 
thing comtected with the actions subserving to the 
development of these bodies seems indisputable. 
Taking this for granted, no apology will be needed 
for dwelling n little on the various circum‘-tanccs 
with which the agriculturist should be acquainted. 

First he should know precisely exactly eve^ 
constituent present in the seeds of the cereals or 
grasses he is about to' cultivate } now, though indi- 
vidual meffibers of the dofS may show dilferem 
proportions in the constituents present., he will find 
the following kinds of substanbes in all the seeds of 
the cereals. - , 

Starch or Sarchnrinc matters, 

Albuminous iniittcrs, 

luorj^ttio mstters. / 

Ist. The Starches &:c are all (‘omposbd of C. 


11. O. these are in fact the muKers that su])p()rt 
respiration and animal heat. 

2nil. 'rhe albuminous matters c^omposed of Gar, 
boil, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Oxygen and Sulphur- 
associated with Thmpketit of JAm* 

^id. The Salts kc. these include Water. Car- 
bonic ^Acid, Potash, (Mdorides, Iron, Sulphuric 
Acub Silica, Lime and Ammonia — Magnesia. 

f 

The AgricuUnnst must next investigate the soil 
on which these cereals arc to be grown - he must, 
see that all the mineral const itnenU n'quired arc 
pro.-^ent not only in sufficient quaniity— Imt that 
they are in an available form — let ihe qiumtity ot 
Phosphate of Jmne be ever so g»cat, this will not be 
available unless Alkalies are aUu present, and Gar- 
bonic Acid in excess, these conditions are required 
to bring the earthy Phosphate into tlie soluble 
— tliis being ncctunplished, the formation ot 
the important compound Albumen can procceil, 
provided that tlie other conditions required are 
stM-iipulonsly fulfilled. First there must be* a full 
and free supply of water to allow of the con- 
stant mobility of the ditferent and opposing Ciiemi- 
cal Atoms taken into the plant. The circulation 
the fluid taken in must not be .^unimpeded by too 
: low oi iiigh a temperature, the healthy mean which 
allows a wide margin must be preserved. The sun , 
light must be allowetl free excess, as well ns tl^v‘ 
Air with its various kinds of food— under tli^sc 
conditions free ev^aporation ot moisture from tbc 
leaves fakes place. Tims forming a continued par- ^ 
tinl vacuum in theupfier va.scnlar and cellular 
tioiis of the plant, and aiding the Oapillary attrac^- 
tioiis between Surfaces and fluids and Kndosmolic 
penetrations through membranes wliile the oppo- 
site nature of the fluids on either side of mem- 
branes of the cells sets up the continuous fcidile 
galvanic agencies by which the woiuleiful decom- 
posing powers of plinits are developed, and tlie fixa- 
tion of this atom, with the evolution of that ac- 
complished. 

1 .The vegetable Apparatus being in perfect order, 
and working well under all the conditions specified, 
it remains to notice as tar as onr present know- 
ledge will permit what takes place. The Formula 
for'/iUmmen and Fibrin is the following. 
lli«. N,, S, 0,,. 



Carbon. 
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bn 

o 

P 

X) 

bn 
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u 

Jj 

CJ 

bn 

(-» 

K 

o 

Total 

Atoms. 

Albumen and Fibrin, 

216 

169 

27 

2 j 

68 

4.82 

Casein, which' dif-“^ 
fers in all but the V 

S88 

228 

36 

2 

90 

541 

Sulphur. 
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Now llie ♦•lemeuts above spcoiM existed »» ! , , *. 

C:..rlKH.ic Acid, water, Am.noiiin m.d Stilplmrjc A<^, i *”»'*^*^ ■*** ?* 

at tlifi t.iine of lieiiiiF tolcou into tKo itlnnt: t.iif'r«*fori* . . « 81 »»■ •*** *27 


at tiie tim^ of taken into the plant, therefore 
the nuMiiier of Atoms so taken in timst be us fol- j 
lows — in orrler fhattltere may be materials whei'e- 
with to^form the compound required tiss. Albumen. 


216 Eqts-! SSEqts of 27Eql8. of| 2 Bqts. of 
of CarhonicjWalei^sHga'Amnioiii.i c=sSu1ph; Aeid 
Acid =: Cj 1 ajOg 3 * |^jj7 hlJi* 

^0^3 2* ) > 

1h%refore, ntlding nil atoms of tl>e same name toire^ 
ther, we 6nd that as a total of mnt< rials employed, 
there are of Carbon 216, 11169, N27, S2, and 0.>26, 
^vhirh a^ain added togotlier, make np the snm of 
9i0 for the diflerent atoms eui])loyetl. But the 
J^Vrmnln for Albumen shews only ii total of 482 for 
the number of atoms foutni in it by Analysis, there* 
fore we si-e that 940 — 482.=458 atoms of some 
kind expelled, ami if we look at the number of i 
atoms of Oxygen, shewn in the formula for Albumen, I 
we iinff 68, again if we deduct 68 from the total of j 
Oxygen taken 


into the plant viz. 


526 

6S 


we have 458 left, tlicrc- 
fore we see wliat kind 
of atoms have been ex- 
])elled from tlie plant, 
with tlie laws 


• 458 

and this is in strict accordance 
]tl(|\MOusly laid 

tile essential steps towards the final re- 


down, but it is supposed that 

(>iK- of the esse 
suit is the formation of grape sugar, and if. this be 
^ so^aml it is quite within tinflimits of probability, as 
tluue would ill thi.s case be no violation of or de- 
parture from the known and ascertained proce.-<8cs 
going on in filants), a certain number of Equivalents 
of water as well as Oxygen Avonld require to be 
got rid of, as may icadily be seen by the aid of the 
following Diagram', 216 Equivalents of ('arbon 
require if produced from 0 rape Sugar IS Equiva- 
lents, since the ^formula fbr Grape Sugar is 

2 - ^^12 X 18 ===* 216, itfollo\V8 there- 

fore, tliat the formula for Grape Sugar multiplied 


by 18 


^ ^ a 1 0 a 1 6 » 


whidi were taken 


into the jilant in the shape of Carl)onic Acid aiftl 
w'ater, the number of Atoms given to make up 
the Carbonic Achl and wafer, nouhl be 216 
fJarbou, and 432 Oxygen, with 216 Hydrogen, 
and 216 Oxygen, then looking at the formula, it 
appears that the wdiolc of the Oxygen belonging to 
the Carbonic Acid has been expelled, viz. 132 Atoms, 
] linking good the remark that Sugar is but C'arbon 
and Water. Now to these 216 Carbon, 216 Hydro- 
gen, 216 Oxygen Water present iu the 1 8 equivalents 
orSugar, it we add 27 equivalents of Ammonia and 
2 equivalents of Sulphuric Acid, we have again the 
materials wherewith the organism contrives to 
foPin albumen, bearing in mind however that to do 
thi-^, there mu4 be an expulsion of ivater as Well 
as of Oxygen. 


Ompie Su^ar, 
, ^ /-7 Amaimifa. 

3 8iP v*Hll|;>1iunc 


aubtmrt 
Fonnuliiik for Albuiuoii 


f 21S 11 «a7 O 322 37 $ , 

, 109 „ OK 37 „ ^ 


flSR Aif 

„ it 138 0 151 ia*iiMsr.30wPOacy 

From the Diagram it will be evident 1st, that 
nothing opposed to the knoivi^o|)emtious going ofi 
iti the plant has bi^H predicted. 2ini that by these 
operations admitting that the pknt t^akes in the 
Carbonic Acid, the water, ^he Ammonia# and w 
Salphirte that will furnwh iKntIphiirio Aiirl (which no 
one will dispute), deconi positions are effected within 
the organism of the plant, amongst the* Inoipinic 
materials taken from the soil, whidi produce new 
coinpomids, and end finally, in the formation of 
Alhumeti and its congeners, and though tlie steps 
are unknown or but suspected, the kind and nature 
of these processes is satisfactorily ncrounted for, in 
so far, as tlie facility of such formations is clearly 
flemoubtrated. 3riliy the Series of facts observed 
during the growth of the plant, ending in the de- 
velopment of its fruit or seed, in wliidi these al- 
buminous substances are chiefly foniwl, affords in- 
disputable proof that these substan^s are bujlt u]) 
ill the organism of the plant during its life time. 
Our infonriatiou then up to this point is precise, 
what w'e still want is tlie knowledge of the various 
steps by which the known results are arrived at. 
We know that the processes by whidi all vegetable 
proiluets are funned, are processes of Deoxidation, 
and 01 ) the other band we knows that ail the pio- 
cesses carried on in animal organisms are processes of 
oxifhition. By Deoxidation the vegtaable builds up 
some of the most complicated proiluets, even those 
capable of replacing the wasted portions of our Miis- 
cnlai, Vascular, Cellular, Gelalinoiis, Osseous and 
Nervous 'l issues. By Oxidation the animal breaks 
down step by step these com plica teti products, till 
at last, iliev are bi ought back tObthe sUte of simple 
binaiN compounds, viz. Carbonic Achl, Water, and 
Siilpliuric Aeitl, i. c, into the very identical forms 
which were taken np by the vegetable, such »nrc the 
results of the absolute and perfect economy of un- 
amwoachablc wisdom, the arrangements by which 
tlfty are effected, wc arc permit toil to trace in such 
proportion only as serves to shew us, the immensity 
of ^lak we cannot trace, the same atoms, that imdor 
certain conditions and the influence of certain ex- 
ternal fjrces went to make the Acid of the Dime, 
the Saccharine matter of the Sugar cane, tjm 
starch of enr Corn or Uice, or ascending n stej) 
Jiigher in the scale, the deadly poisons or ])otent 
remedies (which destroy or cure as they arc 
wiehled by the murderer or the Physician), and 
finally the Albuminmis compounds, wliich restore 
fhc w.iste of mu* bodies. These same atoms, after 
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having served the purposes AvhicU they were 
destined, in two living organisms; are returned to 
the air or the Karth, ready to peHbrm again the 
same eiieuit, ivlicn called upon. Limited and small 
as our physical and mental potrers are, it iHscarce- 

1- ^ _ *1 1 1-.. i._ -..A • 


section of the circle (the Animal Kingdom) whicli 
again after using the products prepared hy the 
seeotnl section for the maintenance of ijidmal lilV, 
and for the iunumeiable purposes of thearts, mami- 
ftictiires» and science, rettmis the Atoms tu the First 


ly possible for any one wllo thinks not to see in ' Section, chiefly in the very forms in which tlicv 
jiart the unspt^akahle lieauty luul all pervading hnr- i uvere origimdly found, without loss or dimhiutiou ; 


mony of the arrange^nents that subserve to the ends 
cciiteinplaled. Here in the inorganic portion of the 
eternal circle, are the Alkalies the soluble and in- 
soluble Flkos^hates« the Iron, Ammonia, Chloride 
of Sodium, Silica, OKrbouio Acid ami Water, ma* 


while by the oppevsite though harmonious marking 
of the*ncti(ms of the 2 ml and 3rd Sections of this 
our circle (the world), the healthy constitution of 
the atmosphere is preserved immutably, tlms keep- 
ing it equally capable of atfording the moisture^ 


^ tA\ ^ 0 % . 


nufactured by the second section of the circle (the | and Oxygen required to maintain Animal Life, yml 
vegetable Kbigdom), into protiucts without end, serv- the Carbonic Acul, inoisture and Ammonia lequircd 
ing to the coivfort, einoyinent and life of the third •' for that of tl»c vegetable. 

• The bearing of the foicgoing remarks 

. will he suflicienlly obvious, if the mraning 

of Scientific Culture be really understood 
in its true sense, which is nothing inoie 
than on the one hand to fidfil every neces- 
sary condition for the growth of the plant, 
and on the other to withdraw and take 
away every thing in the shape of ^ii])e(li- 
nient. True it is, that the cultivator, .has 
not always nt cmnmaml some of the es- 
sential conditions, tor instance be canftot 
on the large scale alW^r his temperature, ^ 
nor can he change the current of nijipiq;;- 
winds, fro.sts, blights Ike., but as far as ^ 
possible his business is to see that all - 
(piired conditions are fultilled, ami lu; ftm- 
not do without knowing what the pioA '^-^jf 
ses arc, that be wants to further, and in* 
the event of failure to what this I’ailm^ is 
owing, the kind of knowledge required to 
ascertain this has been already considei- 
ed, it therefore only rcinains, as I have, no 
fear that the great importance of the subject 
will be acknowledged, to adveit to tin; im- 
possibility of imparting to the cultivator 
such knowledge, without cjtablishing a .ms- 
tern of iustruction in imitation though at 
a humble distance of that now carried out in Great Britain, Geiinany, and France. The ignoiancc 
of the people generally is the great hnr. In Fiiro])c men of tlie highest intelliitencc, and of 
the highest rank devote themselves with untiring zwil to the study of agricultural Chenjistry, and 
Physiology, here nothing I fear but the immediate prospect of increased gain would induce any natixe 
agriculturist to become an educated man, the gain ywomised by this kind of knowledge is not iuiincdi- 
att^ — since to acquire the requisite education years of study are required — it may however he a consi- 
deration, whether if a person who bad been pro|ler1y instiucted were attached to each Collcrtoratc, 
thcsi', Districts might not be made more proiluctii*?., and tliereby the revenue of Government increased. 

In tH)nsequeuce of llie wisent calls for this i;epa 7 t, 1 have been obliged to conclude it somewhat Jiastily, 
having scarcely touched on the subject of manures, which as they are so iiilimately connected with tlic . 
subject of culture I intended to have dwelt on at sfunc length, 1 have Imwever, I trust, said enough 
to shew what manures are intended to eflect, and liavc only in concluding iliis Report to express 
my regret, that from iufliflei^ent health and other canst's, 1 have not luul inore leisure to dev<5tti 
lx> such a subject. The faulty And UTqroHshed phraseology employed throughout this pa|)er is no 
ilonbt safiiciently open to enticism^ as all prodtiotfons written so hastily, and at constantly internqu- 
ed periods 01111*1 lie, but if the doctrines andyfews set forth are admitted to be in accordance with ac- 
knowledged facts, and if the illustrationfl are in kccyiing with the science of the day, 1 am content 






to bear wiih censure 011 other accounts.. 


JOHN MAY^ER, Vrofe^sor oj Vhciuhlrti, 
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* 

CMSa lY. 

VEGETABLI; and animal SUBSTAinSes. bml^LT LSISD m^MANtPAOtUBlSS, AS 
IMPLEMENTS Oft EOft OftNAaOENTS. 

Also 

' CLASS XIV. < 

MAllUFACTUftES EftOM FLAX AND HEMP. 

Also . • 

» CLASS xxvm. 

MANUFACTURES EftOM ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES NOT BEI{{G WOVEN 
OB FELTEP, OR INCLUDED IN OTHER SECTIONS'. 

The ffonofahie Sir H. C» 'Montymety, Bart. * 

The Bimorable W. Etq, • 

W. E. Uad«rwood) Esq. 

LmteHani Cohnel &. Bal/enr, c. b. 

E. €, Ckghom^ Esq, H. d. 

Colonel A. Reid^ c. b. 

A, Hunter^ Esq., ic. B. 

LteuUnant Colonel T. T. Peart, c. B. 

J. D. Simi Esq. 

Colonel M. Shineff. 

Mm for /. MaiHand. 

Colonel W. H. Bndd. 

Lieutenant Colonel A McCallj. 

Colonel P. Hamond, Reporter. 

Major G. Simpson. 

Captain W. C. Baker. 

Captain C. Biden. 

W. B. Cochrane, -Esq. 

S. Btnng Key, 1^. 

W. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

J. L. Lushington, Esq. 

J. T. Maclagan, Esq. 

A. T. Jaffrej, Esq. 

Lieutenant Mitehell, ReporUt. 

T. Peacbey, Esq., Reporter, 

Dr. W. Flynn, G M. M. c 
W. B. Wright, Esq 

G. Williams, Esq. 

N. C. Mooroogasem Moodeliar. 

O. V. Conniah Chettiar. 

C. Bunganada Shastree, 

Sub-Conduotor Briggs, Reporter. 

W. B. Liddell. Esq. 

Captain Havkes, Reporter. 


SECTION I. ^ 

GUMS AND BESINS. 

Sub Jury, 

, Lieutenant H. P. Ha^keB, ReporU \ 

Df. W, Flynn, g. m. m. c* 

H. F. C Cleghorn, Esq.n. d. • 

Under tins head are included the following : 
— ^Piney or Vateria, Canariwn, and Vatica or 
Shorea’ resms, all known under the name of 


danuner’’ ; Kino, Lac, Dikkamidy, Benjamilsf 
^yrrh, Foon-yet, Mtttti*pal, Aloes^ Qiuthljlbge 
Sc. &c. &c« 


The most important of all the lolid resins 
produoed in India are thoae which are induded 
under the general name of Dammer,^^ and it 
will be the chief object of this report to clear 
up the doubts which have hitherto existed, as 
to what particulw trees yield each of the crude 
products found in tihe biiaaars. Tt will therefore 
be advisable to quote the various authorities 
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on the subjecti before proceeding to 
the re^t of the Jur/s investigations, 

* Ainslie speaking of dammer or Indian res- 
in^' which he refers to the ^Ckhr4>a^lon dmada 
‘of Buchanan (the Faleria indica of Linnreus^) 
says ; — " Of the si^s^ce usually , termed 
dammer and improjiei^ly country rosin, there 
are three sorts to be met with in the Ba- 
zaars, called in Tamil vullay coonghiUxini*^ 
“ curpao caongii^tm^^ and “ norag coong- 
Ailinm*^ or white^ blAck, and coarse dammer. 
It mucli resembles the resin obtained by dis- 
tillation from the turp(;utine of the Finns sgU 
v^tris, bothin^appearsijpee and natural qualities, 
and would seem to be a common product of 
many Asiatic countries. I perceive it is to be 
procured in great abundance in Sumatra from a 
tree called by the Malays “ Canari/'t {Dam- 
mara nigra hgitima of Bumpliius.) 

In Java, Borneo, Joanna and^ several of the 
Sooloo islands, it (dammer) is qmte common, 
and a regular export to the continent of India, 
The coarse or stony kind the Malays call 
dammer batu” and the Javanese dammer 
selo/' the white or fine sort they term dam- 
mer putch/^ ******* 

Dr. Bucliauan (now Hamilton) in his inter- 
esting Journey through Mysore^^ informs us 
that he found the tree which yields dammer 
growing in the woods of Malabar, and in the 
mountainous tracts which separate the Travan- 
core country from tlie Miidura district, and bes- 
towed on it the scientific name of JC4&- 
rosglon dnpada, though I know well that the 
greater part of the dammer met with in India, 
is an import from more Eastern countries. 
How far the '' Chlorojylon dupada^’ dif- 
fers from the ^Bammara nigra legitima of 
Bumphius I regret to say I am not now pre- 
pared to state.” * ie * * * * 


In short, omitting what refers to foreign 
products with which we have no inimecHate 
concern, the whole of Ainslie*8 remarks may be 
briefly summed up as follows*-- 

His vdiag and norag coongilmm^^ or 
white and coarse dammer are the produbts of 
the Vateria Iiidica of Linnaeus (the Cklo- 
roirglon ^dupada of Buchanan), which is the 
Bupa maram of tho Canarese, the Ckadaoula of 
the Tamools, and the Pagance or Pintg of 
Malabar. His curpoo coongilium or black dam- 
mer is the product of the Canaritm: of Boxb. 
and Wight, the darntnara nigra legitima of 
Bumphius, and the Canari of the Malays. 

Roxburgh's description of the principal rosr 
iniferous trees of India is here given as ex- 
tracted from CyShaughnessy^s Bengal Dis- 
pensatory. 

Vatbria. Sp. — Valeria Indica'^Vem. Pi- 
neg marnm. “ 

This is a very large and stately tree, a native 
of Malabar, and lately found also in Mysore. 
The young shoots and all tender parts except 
the leaves are covered with fine* stellate pubes- 
cence, leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, entire, 
from emarginate to obtuse, pointed, smooth,^ 
coriaceous, from four to eight inches long and tw*/ 
to four broad, petioles round, about an incl«* 
long; stipules oblong, , panicles terminal, ra- 
mifications rather remote ; flowers rather re- 
mote, pedicelled, pretty large ; bractes oblong, 
one flowered ; calyx five, deft to tlio base, 
divisions oblong, obtuse, villous on the outside, 
corolla five pctalled, petals oval, emarginate, 
broader but very little longer than divisions of 
the calyx, filaments from 40 to 50, short, broad 
inserted belAVcen the petals and th^' base of tin' 
germ, anthers linear with a single filiform beak ; 
germ superior, conic, downy, three celled, cells 


♦ Ainslie^s ** Curpoo Coongliilium” is doubtless the product of the Canannm of Sumatra and the Western 
coast of India, whilst his other two sorts may be either the products of the Vatei'ia or Shoreat probably both. 
The three varieties are not the produce of t}id mme tree as Ainslie seems to have supposed. 

-j- The C&narium of Roxburgh. Thw yields the Ijlack dammer of the Western coast of India. 

The tree to which Dr. Buchanan gave this name had been already described by Linuseus under 
the name of Vaieria Mka, which it' still retains. Tbe*specific name dupada was derived by Dr. Buchanan 
from the Canaacese name ** dupa** applied to this ancf probably to other species of the Vateria growing iu 
Mysore and the Western Coast. It may also be noted that the Canarivm striciunit 'called by way of distinc- 
tion the “ black dammer tree^* grows in precisely the same locality, and bears such a general resemblance 
in the color and shape of its leaves and growth, to the Vateria, that it can only be distinguished on a 
somewhat close inspection. From this circumstance no doubt arose the belief that both ilie white and black 
dammers were produced from the same tree, and as the few which Dr. Buchanan saw were probably 
ieritu, he naturally concluded that this tree alone yiftldcd both species of dammer. 

{ They are the same, 

II This supposes them to be the products of the Western coast and derived from his Chloroxylon dupa^ 
da-^ihe white dammers of the northern Circars, which will be considered hereafter, are derived from the Shoreas. 
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cofttainins 3 ovuks each, attached to ike top 
of the axw, style longer than the stamens, 
stigma acnte, pericarplum^ a coriaceous, fleshy, 
obioug, obtuse, one^celled, three-i^alved capsule, 
general sis^ about 2^ inches long hni ii in 
diameter^, seed solitewy of same sliape as the oaj>* 
sale, F/. Ifhd.p. 601}. 

The substance called East Indian copJlF^ and 
sold in England as gum mimi eicudcs abandantlj> 
from this tree. It occui-s of all shades of cplpr 
•between pale green and deep yellow, the finest 
piitces arc Called ^kahohny and sold m ailer 
in the bazaars of Bengal; the resin before it 
hardens is tlie Piney varnish of ll^labar. 'Be- 
dsides the uses already alluded to,^ candles are 
made of this resin in Malabar, which Dr, Wight 
informs us, diffuse in burning an agreeable fra- 
grance, give a fine clear light with little smoke 
and consume the wick without simffing.t 
Ganahium. &p. — Canarium commune^ {Boxb. 
FLIM. VoLiii, p. 187). 

«A native of the continent of India, the Archi- 
pelago and Isle of Prance, where it is called 
^‘•Jlois de Colophane.'^ it was brouglit from the 
Moluccas to the Botanic garden, but in liox- 
; burgh's time did not thrive, owing to the cold- 
/ ness of tlio winter liiontlis. The bark yields an 
I li^ndance of lijnj)id oil with a pungent turpen- 
Ktiiie smell, cougeaJiug into a buttery carapliora- 
V ceuus mass. * 

^notlier species, tlie C, Bengaliinfi(i, yields a 
large quantity of very pure clear amber co- 
lored rcsiti which soon becomes hard and brit- 
tle, and is not unlike copal, yet tlie natives set 
little or no value upon it. In tlie Calcutta 
bazaar it sells at 2 to 8 lis, pet maiind of 80 
lbs. It is a native of Sylhet and the adjacent 
mountainoUvS cfmntries and flowers in May and 
fliine. 

The dammer of the Northern Circars is 
chiefly produced by the varieties of the genus 
Sliorea,t of which O'Shaughnessy gives the 
following description. ^ 

SiiouKA . — Shorea robasta — Saul tree' 

This is a tree of great size, a native of Mo- 
rung, the Paolghaut mountains' &c. Sepals 5 
after w^ards changing into 5 long wings, petals 
• 5, stainerjs lo, tilaiiieiiis capillary below the 
anthers, anther cells short, obtuse, coiinectir 
viyn filiform, produced beyond the cells into a 


more or less elongated,; 

bristle, ovarium 8 celled, 

ovules in each cell. Seed ;c^j|yledbns 

stalked, not crumpled,, radicle leaves 

coriaceous, oblong, obtuse, often at 

the base, pamole^rnniherotts from the wls of 

thefaileu leaves, branches and pedicels' glbbrou«* 

The Shofm robueta, and indeed other 

species, yield abundance of the resin caiied 
dammer, the superior kinds of which are 
ficient substitutes for the Pme resin of the Eu- 
ropean Pharmacopoeia. Pr6m Capt, Jenkins of 
Assam we have received specimeus of this re-i 
sin perfectly transparent *aud coloUcss ; in the 
bazars the color ranges from pale ahiber to 
dark browm. It is devoid of tasto and rinell. 
Sp. gr. 1,097 to 1,128, easily fuaible, partially 
soluble in alcohol (S3,l per 1000),, almosrt en- 
tirely in etlier, ^rfectly in oil Of turpentine 
and the frxed oils ; sulphuric acid dissolves' and 
gives it a ted color. Two parts of colprh*ss 
dammer and 24 parts of oil of tnrptmthie, 
make the best varuiah for lithographic draw- 
ings. 

Lastly w^e proceed to extract V^ighPs graphic 
descriptiotuj of the resihiferous and balsamife- 
rous trees of India. 

Under the head Dtpierocarpeee lie observes — 

The trees of ibis order growing in Sfodens* 
are all natives of the hilly tracts ofthc Bala- 
ghaut. In Silhet, Chit tagong and Pegu where 
they abound, they occupy the plains. In Java 
one species [Dlpterocarpus littomlh) is found 
on the s(‘a shore. 

A lloftea and Valeria mdica also approatjh 
the coast in Malabar, but the latter or perhaps 
a distinct species is also plentiful in Mysore. 
Two or three species are found in Goomsur 
forming extensive forests, and affording to the 
iuliabitants incense, dammer and wood oil. 
Judging from the imperfect specimens collected 
by Dr. Maxwell and Capt. McPherson, one of 
tlmm belongs to Jtoxburgh^s genus Shorea^ ap- 
parently & Tobmia. Both these Gentlemen ^ 
irifention Ckloroxylon dupada as bei^ one of 
thSra, but this I think must be a mistake, origi- 
nating in a statement of Dr. Ainslie that this 
is the botanical name given to the Indian dam- 
mer tree by Dr. Buchanan, but w(^nck was an 


^ The Jlindoostani name for umber, 

t These caudles were at ouc tiuie introduced into England, but a very high duty having been imposed tlie 
trjide ceased. 

X The Shoreas arc also found growing to a limited extent on the Western coast, hat do not appear to 
produce nmch, if indeed any, of the resin collected for sale. . 
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error pf liisi arising from hia juat being awe 
;tbat several trees produoe.i^^ ^at 

*his Chhrmylon d%pa4^ 
by Liniianis under tl^ generic name ^ Vktma. 
The Shareas (Bo^b^; /Vaticas (Linn) and 
Valerias yield tbe abUd f roduct called dammer 
and Pinay, tb^ of thc^Diptero- 

carps' reti^^i ' its ^fluidity and is the wood 
oiV of The Camphor tree of Su- 

matra i® i ji^oies of Fatica {SAorea campion- 
.^he ^ ^ ateria Iiidica ( dloraaeplon 
Ainslie^ and the Piney 
the Hindoos) produces a rerin re- 
aembliug Cc^b uiuphr finer than that procured 
from .others species natives of India, the finer 
specimens of which are as transparent as amber 
and neadf colorless, Tfc is procured by the 
veiy simple process of cutting a notch in the 
tree sloping inwards and downwards. This is 
soon filled with the juice, wh^i in a sh<Mrt time 
hardens by exposure to the air. 

Under the head of Canarium*^ Wight ob- 
serves-— 

The resinous juice of the Canarium commune 
has properties gi^ar to Copaiva, while the ker- 
nels of the seed on the other hand afford by 
expression^ a bland edible oil. The Ganarium 
sifictum of Boxburgh is known in Malabar un- 
dertheuame of the black dammer tree^^ in con- 
tradistinction to the Vateria or white dammer 
tree.'^ This tree is rather common in the Al- 
pine forests about Courtalum in the Tinue- 
velly district, and is there regularly rented 
for the sake of its dammer. The dammer 
is transparent and of a deep brownish yellow 
or amber color when held between the eye and 
the light, but when adhering to the tree has a 
bright shining black appearance. Tlie flowers 
of the sjiedes I have not seen, the fruit is a 
very hard t&ee chlled oval nut, tapering at each 
eud/^^W^i/ IlL 


Having thus given some comprehensive ex- 
tracts of ail that has been written on the sub- 
ject, it becomes the task of the jury to identny 
the various products which have been transiml- 
ted to the Exhibition, and to arrange them unSer 
their several heads. To this end extracts from 
tho answers which havO b<^ett received from 
/arious gentlemen who have been addressed on 
the subject are here given, and will be followed 
by 4 general summary of the inforparioo gained.'^ 
E. J. Waring. Esq., whose wfell k||fWn la- 
bomp® in this department of science, lihder his 
opinions worthy of the utmost confidence, re- 


I marks ; " The substances known as *^hlack 
darnmcfd^ and dammer^^ m un- 

doubtedly the product of different ttiecs. The 
Blaci dmmer tree appears to be the CJatwn- 
riun dricium (Boxb. FI. Ind, Vol. iii. 
p. 138.) It does not grow on the loW lands of 
Travancore, being only found in the mountain- 
ous regions between Travancore and Tinnevelly. 
Henerad Cullen who has paid much attention to 
this subject, informs me that he has never heard 
of the true Saul tree {F. rohueta) in our forests, 
but the Fatica tumhttgaia is common in Trav^n- 
core, it is called Tumbagum or Cumbagum^' 
and at Couitellum Congo/^ The mhite dam^ 
mer, or vulliy coonghilium of Ainslie, is I think 
without doubt the produce of the Fateria indi- 
ca. I send you two specimens of the resin 
very different in appearance, one dense with a 
vitreous fracture and of a pale green color, the 
other very porous <nr vesicular of a bright am- 
ber color. I am assured by those who have 
the best opportunities of knowing, that they are 
both obtained from the Peyni marram or Fa- 
teria indica, the denser one being the natural 
exudation which has spontaneously hardened 
on the tree, and its surface you will perceive 
bears witness to the fact, whilst the other has 
been obtained by incision and subsequent ex- 
posure to the sun or tire to hasten the hanlefi- * 
mg process. All kinds of vellay coonghilium ^ 
or white danimers that I have met with on tne 
Western coast are referable to one of these 
specimens, the difference arising from the mode 
of collection, and perhaps depending somewhat 
on the age of the tree. Ae far as 1 can learn 
there are no other trees in Travancore which 
yield dammers of any kind.” 

In a subsequent letter the same gentleman 
observes when last I wrote T spoke confident- 
ly of the white dammer being the exudation 
of the Fateria indica. From subsequent en- 
j quiries this opinion must I think be slightly 
modified asd am assured by one of the largest 
collectors of this article to the north (near Co- 
chin) that much of the difference observed in 
diflerent specimens arises from the kind of Pi- 
I ney maram from which they are obtained. 
The one kind he describes as having longer, 
narrower and thinner leaves than the common 
Piney maram {Fateria indica). I have never 
seen the tree myself but probably it is the Fa- 
term lanceolata. In speaking of the “ white 
dammer tree” therefore it would be perhaps ad- 
visable to say Fateria Indica and allied epe- 
dee/* 
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On the Ifith May, in advising tte Committee 
of the transmission M specimens* of the 
white and hlack danSfer trees. Dir. Waring 
says, I regret that there are no flowers to 
tlie specimens of the black dammer ti^e, but 
the fruit and arrangement of ^he leaves ai 
once prove that it is noi a Dipterocarpus, ' and 
consequently not the Fatica timhngaH^ whilst 
at the same time it appears to me clearly to be 
a Canariwin:\ 

I send you Mr. Brown's interesting letter 
\fliicli accompanied the siiecimens. 

Eegarding these Mr. Brown writes ^ It 
, seemed to me that if there was still a doubt 
as to the “ black dammer tree/^ it must 
liave been due to want of authority in the spe- 
cimens produced, and thinking that I could 
not help you well by such pro j as 1 could 
have obtained, and as I expected to be down 
lierejiear the base of the Ghauts and in the re- 
gion of Dammer trees within a fortnight, I 
the more readily postponed the matter. The 
black dammer tree'' was in flower about the 
beginning of A^iril as far as I could guess 
.from the seed vessels, and the white dammer 
tree in the beginning of May, Both trees 
|tPow in the forests liere about 1800 feet 
^ove the level of the sea, but the white 
(lamincr tree seems more common than the | 
c^licr, perhaps because Ihe hill %nen getting | 
more dammer from the latter destroy it 
more readily. The best specimens of the hlmh 
dawMer tree which I examined w^ere about two 
yards in girth at the height of four feet above 
the spread of the roots. The trunk is round, 
straight and smooth, rising 20 to feet 
before branciiing, tlie bark generally whitish 
^dotted with small papillse, peels off m long 
flakes. The dammer that exudes from* tlie 
cuts' ill the trunk seems to be a great favorite 
of several species of insects especially of one 
resembling a bee called by the tlill men 
“ kuUiad^' {earik kale) J which live in pairs 


in holes in the grtmud/ ' yuu 
of the bark as wdlas of taken , 

by melrbiti one of the ' ¥ %!! nm 

to get the dammerj^xuake a 
tertioal cuts int6 the baik^ all the 

baifee of the iitihk, then set tree 

Wow the eiut$, and having ihua ki3tol it^ they 
leave it fot years brfore thiy tixe 
dammer, they say that after ond year only the 
quantity of aammer is loss than after two 
years. The tree ia killed in the hot season and 
the dammer is colkcted in l^bruary m March* 
Wheu bn the ghats pt^ioustf^ as well as 
this year, we were struct « On lo^ng towards 
the forests on both the Eastern an^ Western 
slopes as high as 3000 feet above the level of 
the sea, by numbers of trees with bright red, 
often crimson foliage, contrasting Otrohgly with 
the various greeny around. These erimsou 
trees, aref black dammer trees ; the color due to 
the young leaves disappears gradually in April 

The leaves of the young planU are more 
sharply serrated than those of the old trees, 
and they have tufts of hairs all around the 
e^s, which are not visible iu thq leaves taken 
from the old trees. 

The whito dammer much the same 

tenm, trunk round and straight branching at 
20 to 3(> feet from the ground, its appearance 
is however suflBcieatly different. The trunk of 
the black dammer tree is smooth and M^hitish : 
that of the white dammer tree is (in all the spe- 
cimens I saw) beautifully variegated by various- 
ly colored lichens, red, white, green, and black, 
the latter generally prevasiling. The trunk also 
is dimjfded aE over by the scaling off of srakll 
patches of the bark. . I am told tliat the young 
leaves are also reddish but not nearly so 
bright as those of theblaCk dammer tree. 
The white dammer is obtained in the same 
manner as the black dammer, but the quantity 
obtrined from one tree is generally little more 
than one third of that from a bl^k dammer 


^ Collected personally by J . Brown, Esq., Astronomer in charge of the Trivandrum Observatory, 
t Tlie specimen was identified as the Camrim ^/nV/»«,Vloxb. 


X This curious circumstance will doubtless account for the mode of formation of tb^ ream OaEod in.Barmah 
"Poon-yet** and Poey-ne-yet,” specimens of which were ^hibited at the Madras Ikhibiiioa and are said to be 
found iu the ground, and were supposed to be produced by some hymenopterous insect ; in also fonCd in 
hollow trees. This substance, although composed chMy of a yellow brittle resin mixed with more or less 
sand or earth, has an appearance precisely like that which would be looked for if us^ bv an hymenopterous in- 
sect iu tim construction of its cells (See classified Catalogue of tlie Madras Ex^bition at IS&l d«ss iv.) The 
Madras Exhibition of 1855 contained a subsUnoe from Malacca called ** mmmr which bad been 

evidently formed lu the same maimer, although the ceils were larger and the vtsm blacker and harder than 
the Poonyet. 
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tree of, the same size. The quantity obtained 
from a black dammer tree inay be about 80 
to 40 dungallies.^^* 

Kistniah, Assistauf; supervisor of the Coim- 
batore, district, writb^ from Suttymun^am, 
says, T " Both the white and black dammer trees 
grow in these fi^ts, but the black are by far 
the most numerous, being in the proportion of 
ten to one white dammer tree. Both trees 
have the same appearance, growing to the height 
of 10 or IS yards of one uniform thickness, 
and then branching like a jack tree. The 
dammer is ^extract^d, from the black dam- 
mer tree by piling firewood to the height 
of one yard around the base of the trunk and 
lighting it., The dathmer subsequently exudes 
from the trunk as liigh as the flames reached. 
The operation is conducted at any season of 
the year, and the dammer continues to flow for 
ten years between the months of April and 
November and is collected in January. The tree 
after having yielded dammer for 10 or 13 years 
decays. The white dammer tree is not acted on by 
fire but the resin exudes spontaneously, and is 
found at the foot of the trunk, it is not much 
sought after by merchants/' 

Mr. Pedre Proboo ascribes the different ap- 
pearance of various sjjfecimens of this resin to 
the age of the tree. The most vesicular speci- 
mens he says are obtained from the young tree, 
the more compact ones from the mature plant 
whilst the darkest colored kinds are obtained 
from the heart of the tree when decayed and 
split with old age. To sura up in a few words : — 

The whole of the substances commonly call- 
ed " daramers" produced in the Madras presi- 
dency are obtained from trees of the genera 
Vatena^ Canarmm^ and Shorea or Vatica, 

The two former, viz. Vateria and Ganarium, 
yield by far the largest part {if not the whole) 
of the dammers produced on the Western coast 
of the Peninsula, whilst the Shoreas or Vaticas 
yield the greater part of that collected in tl^e 
northern and eastern districts. | 

They may be briefly arranged as follows : - 7 * 
Damksrs of rm Western Coast. 

No. 1. lilack Dammer. (Ganarium etrio- 
ttm), the carpoo coonghilmm of Ainslie, the 
Dammam nigra legiiima of Bumphius, and the 
Cdnari of the Malays. , 


Occurs in large stalaetiiic-shaped masses 
of a bright shining color when viewed 
from a distance, but Mislucent and of a deep 
reddish brown when held in thin lamin® between 
the eye and the light. It is perfectly homo- 
geneous, and has a vitreous fracture. Its shape 
appears to be due to the fact of the balsam 
having " exuded in a very fluid state and 
trickled down the trunk of the tree,* ^lere 
it gradually hardened by exposure to the 
sun, the fresh resin continuing to flow over 
that already hardened, gives rise to the stalac- 
titic appearance of the huge lumps of resin, 
the outside of which much resemble the gtiiter- 
ing of wax caused by placing a lighted candle 
in a draught. It is insoluble in cold, but 
partially soluble in boiling alcohol on the ad- 
dition of camphor, when pow dered it is readily 
soluble in oil of turpentine. Pow^dered and 
burnt on the fire it emits a more resinous smell 
and burns with more smoke than white daufmer. 

The size of the lumps of tliis resin, together 
with its color and the peculiarity of shape al- 
ready mentioned, suffice to distinguish it froin 
other Indian resins. 

No. 3. Dammer or Plnci/ resin 

( Vateria indica and allied species) of Linnscus 
and Wight. Gh6lorowylondtipada of Buchana.i 
and Ainslie, the Doopada resin of Mysore, arul 
the Payanee px P/«ey#of the Malabars. 

Variety 1 . Compact Piney resin, or JirsL sort 
white dammer. 

Occurs in large lumps of all sliapcs and va- 
rying in color on the outside from a bright 
orange to a dull yellow, bearing evident marks 
of having adhered to the bark of tin; tree. It 
has a shining vitreous fracture, is very hard 
and bears a great rescmblainJe to amber. 
Its color (internally) is of all shades from a 
light green to a light ycllow% the green tint pre- 
dominating in the generality of specimens. It 
is more soluble in alcohol than the black dam- 
mer, and buhis with less smoke and a more 
agreeable odour. 

It is easily distinguishable from all other In- 
dian resins by its superior hardness, its color 
and araber-like appearance. 

Variety 3. Cetlular Piney resin, or second 
sort white dammer . , 

Occurs either in small lumps or in large 
masses, generally of a shining appearance and 
^ balsamic smell. Has a very cellular structure, 


♦ A dungaily iaa measure of about 
f Poth the white and black dammer trees have been recognised (by the specimens) as the Vateria and 
Canarium, although the black dammer sent from this district to the Exhibition was erroneously attributed 
to the Vaiica tumbugaia by the exhibitor. 
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which in attributable partly to the mode of 
collectiou> and partly to the age of the tree* 
Notches being cut in iJhe truuK of the ^ tree 
sloping inwards and downwards, the resin^col- 
lects m the cavity and is either permitted to 
dry on the spot, or is collected and dried by the 
application of heat. It is of all shades from 
light green to light yellow or white and 
is usually translucent. Specimens are some- 
times seen in which, from the desiccation 
• having been improperly conducted, the resin 
isfcmore opaque, of a dull green color and full 
of air babbles, presenting the appearance of 
having undergone a partial fermentation. 

This resin may be recognised by its cellular 
appearance and balsamic smell — this latter 
however (wliich is of course due to the volatile 
oil it contains) is gradually lost by long keep- 
ing or constant exposure to tlie air. 

On splitting open old and decayed trees, por- 
tiona%f a dark colored resin, having the solid 
consistence of the first variety, but the inferior 
(quality of the second, are often found. 


DAMMERS OP THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN 
DISTRICTS. 

\ No. 3. Saul tree dammer. {Shorea to- 
, Qisla and other species), ^ 

Occurs in sticks much resembling iii shape 
tile black daminer, but difleriiig widely in color 
and consistency. In color it varies from a 
light yellow to a dark brown, the two colours 
beijig very frequently blended in the same lump 
and giving it tlie appearance of having a regular 
“ grain It is friable and differs from the white 
daminer of the Western coast in its inferior 
liardness, its opacity and its peculiar form, and 
• from the black daminer in its color.f 


Tlie Jury now proceed to remark upon the 
quality of the specimens exhibited. 

Zac, The chief value of stick lac consisting 
in the dye it atfords, it will be found treated 
on at length under the head of Dyes.” 
As the resin is however used to a limited ex- 
tent in the manufacture of varnishes, bangles 
&c. a few specimens are here noticed. 


Good stick lacs m M^bar, 

BteDary, Mimgalpte and an excel- 
lent series of stick, seed the 

dye feqm Mirzapore, Kpmov bau^h 

jangles from Claud. M. Browh,/^^^J^ 
nonorable mention is awarded. ' J n 

The Madras Chamber of Comm^ also 
a very interesting series in illustratiaft ot these 
commercial products. 

Pme^ resin or white Zammer ( Vaterid In- 
d'ica). Of the many specimeSfts exhibited the best 
is that shown bv E. D. Thomas, Esq. of Coimba- 
tore. It has the amber-like £qq>eafahce of the 
best description of Vateria/esin. Another speci- 
men closely approaching to this in quality is ex- 
hibited by Pedre Proboo jpf Mangalofe. Me also 
exhibits a series of specimens of thi8n*esin of va- 
rious qualities and a cake of the inspissated juice 
of the same tree, which is used for mixing with 
bees wax. in making candles. Honorable men- 
tion is awarded to this series. 

Messrs. Binny and Co. exhibit a box of Piney 
resin of No. 2 variety. 

Mr. Bassano, Tahsildar of Wynaad, exhibits 
a bottle of the fresh resin, or as it is called Py- 
iiie varnish. It is of a ligfflb grey colour, 
with a strong balsamic odour. This specimen 
is accompanied by a few of the leaves and 
fruit preserved in a bottle of salt water, a 
precaution which cannot be too much com- 
mended as it enables the jury at once to 
set at rest any doubt which may arise as to the 
actual tree which yields the product exhibited. * 
The Jury award honorable mention for this spe- 
cimen. 

The Talisildar of Walloo-wanaud in Malabar 
forwards anotlier series varying in color from 
white to black, The Exhibitor observes that the 
resin which first exudes is called “ Chengilimn!^ 
(this is wliite) that which flows subsequently is 
termed darker than the above) and 

when the tree has decayed it is called Banmer 
(black ) . He describes the three sorts as being 
the produce of the Paynee tree ( Vateria,) 

J Mr. Thwaites of tlie Government Botanical 
•ardens at Paradenia in Ceylon exhibits a fine 
specimen of Boona danmer obtained from a 
Dipterocarpus tree discovered by the exhibitor 


* An intelligent native correspondent writing from Gopalpore says : — ** There are extensive trUets of GoOgulam 
(J^atica) jungles in Goomsur ana Cuilack provinces. The Khoonds and Woodias living in and near these jungles 
wound trees in several places. Tlie resin issues and is ooflected when sufficiently solid. The Pammer collected 
from the decayed parts of the tree is of a dark color, th| tree is called “ Guggilum” in Telugu and ♦* tala gotso** 
in Urya. The Khoonds and Uryas make these leaves into the plates from which they eat their food, and also 
roll up tobacco in them to smoke like a cheroot. In time of famine the above tribes live Cn a soup made from 
the fruit of this ti*ee.” ^ 


t The vatica tumbugaia grows also to a limited extent on the West coast, but yields little if any of the dammer collected 
there. 
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wd nauied by him l}oon&> SS0vl0fiic^ii\ Jury 
award a 2d class medal for iliis hiijhly/ iiiterest- 
nig product which in color aiid appearance much 
resemblbs pine resifi* , . 

Specimens ' of curious sub- 
stance are exhibited by Dr. Clegliom and . the 
Honorable W. IBUiot, Esq. They were brought 
from Burmah, and are s^ud to be produced by a 
species of hyinenbpterbus inseci in holes in 
the ground wA hollbV trees. Indeed tiie cellu- 
lar structuio of tb^ specimens much resembles 
that of a wosp^s nest. A circumstance m un- 
usual rendered tliei. Jury at first somewhat 
inoredulaus 6f the correctness of this statem^t, 
but in the course of the investigations into the 
origin of llie dammeigs of the western coast, it 
was incidentally mentioned that a sjiecies of bee 
appeared exceedingly fond of the liquid dam 
luer of the Canarium, this insect lives iii holes 
in the ground, and it will probably be found on 
inspection that its cells are composed of a 
similar substance to that now under con- 
sideration. 

Kino (Pterocarpus marsupium). The several 
specimens of kino said to be the produce 
of the Pterocarpus marsupium agree in being 
but slightly astringent, of a vitreous fracture 
and very deep red color approaching to 
black. The finest specimen is that exhibited 
by Dr. Waring, run in a bamboo ; a fair sam- 
ple is contributed by Pedre Proboo. 

A specimen of kino (P) from Bangalore (run 
in reed) is prismatic and conchoidal in its 
fracture and excessively astringent, it is most 
probably a superior kind of Catechu. j 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce show two 
specimens of dragon's blood, one in lump and 
one in reed, neither are astringent, 

Palas or Dhak kino, (BnUa frondom,) 
Is shown by several exhibitors, the best is 
from Guntoor. 

Dikkanoiay. {Gardmm)^ Of the Gardenia 
resins the best specimen is that sliowm by 
Apothecary Hufifton of Salem. 

Benjamin. The Madras Chamber of Comraerds 
exhibit two cxcdtent Specimens of Benjamin, / f 
which the Siam apj>ears to be superior in fra- 
grance to the Sumatra product, rdthough both 
possess a delightful aroma, they are of the 
amygdaloid kind, the latter being almost en- 
tirely composed of agglutinated white tears. 

Gmida faroza (Bomellia ihmfom). Is 
lai^gely used in some parts of m an 

application to indolent ulcers and wounds, and 
is supposed to form the chief ingredient 
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of " Wroughton^s ointment.” It has the odour, 
taste and consistence of a balsam. 

J%0eUee.{Mel43i^rftmm The edebrai:. 
ed tieef^ee dammer is exhibited by Dr. Bran- 
dis "" from Pegu and Capt. Benson Mm Moul- 
mein. The latter ejxhibitor aUb for^ds a 
half log of the tree which is probably the first 
ever imported into Madras. 

G<ai»«%e.--^J5350epting the speeimena exhibit- 
ed4)y the Chamber of Commerce, the samples 
of this drug do not call for special wmaark. 

Xanth^hn A very smdl 

quantity of the resin obtained from this 
tree is exhibited by the Rev. Mr. Johnson 
of Cottyam. Judging from the specimen 
it appears to be produced in two small 
quantities to be usefm in a commercial point 
of view, but the jury award honorable mention 
for the carefulness of the exliibitor in indeiitify- 
ing the plant and supplying the correct botani- 
cal name of this new product. 

Googool, — Four specimens of this gum resin, 
which is chiefly used as a medicine, are shown 
from Mangalore, Madura, Paulghaut and 
Bangalore. 

Elastics. 

j This section contains no 4 )roduct whicli ha.*. ' 
I not been exhibited and commented upon at the 
former exhibition, A detailed description of the 
Falee or Pauchauntee tree has been drawn up 
by the late Charles Drew, E^q. and may be refer- 
red to in the Literary Society's Journal. 

The Moringa gum much resembles traga- 
canth, although its partial elasticity lias caused 
it to be classed amongst the elastics. No use is 
known for this abundant product.' 

Gum properlg so called. 

"'Acada gum, — The best samples of this gum 
were those from Guntoor (V. Jugganaikooloo), 
from Madras (Venkataramiah Garoo) and from 
Hydrabad. 

Mgle murmelos, — K gdod specimen of the 
gum of this tree was exhibited by Dr. Ratton 
of Chingleput. 

Cashew tree gum [Anacardium occidentale) — 
Armooga Moodelly of Cliingleput forw ards a 
very fine specimen. 

Azadifoehta In^oaf-^Oi the numerous speci- 
mens of margosa gum forwarded for exhibition, 
the only ones which require notice are those from 
the Pondicherry Local Committee and from II. 

D, Parker, Esq. of Madura. 


GUMS AND RESINS. 
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Kuteera,—li\i% produce of the CocMosperum go 9 * 
sipium much resembles tragaeauth, ouly two samples 
are shown. 

Wood apple gum, — {J^erorium elepantum. This is 
one of the best gums included under the general 
name of gum arable. Krijtniah of Coimbatore ex- 
hibits the best specimen. Good samples are also 
sent from Bellary, Cuddapah and Pondicherry. 

None of the other articles of this class call for 
special notice. The Jury would recommetid n se- 
cond class medal to the Madra* Chamber of Com- 
merce for the valuable and interesting series furnish- 
ed by them. 

^ Mr. Hunt of the American Mission Press also 
exhibits a specimen called “Gum Hog” — It is a 
product of S. America and resembles tragaeauth. 


AWAKDS. 

Second Class Medal. 

Madras Cluimbcr of Commerce, for a series of 
Jlosius &c. iu illustration of the best articles of 


coiiiincrce 


Mr. 


Cljiud V. Brown, Esq. 
hr. 13, Thomas, Esq. 
iVdrc Prohoo. 

^r. Bassano. 

Apothecary lIiilTfon. 
.lk'\ Air. Juhubou 


Thwaites Cevloii. T)ooi\a dammer. 
HoHwahle Mrnihn. 


For a senes of lac resins, 
Vaterift rcsiu, 

Aseries ot white dammer. 

Pynee varnish and botanical 
specimen. 

For Dikkamly 

Xanthoxylon triphylum rc^-’c 


K. T. 


looga Moodi 
WarfbgJ 


Caahew gnm. 

For information ^iven 

H. Pk Hawkks, Lieut. 

Mtporter. ^ 


SEgilON IL 

OILS. 

Sub-Jury. 

l)r. G. IV. Plynn, g* m. m. c. Ueporter. 

Lieut. H. P. Hawkes. 

H. F. C. Clbohork, Esci., m. d. 

The extensive application gf Oils iu the Arts and 
manufactures have given them a considerable com- 
mercial importance. Some are also psed as arti- 
cles of Food ; others for burning in Lamps ; but 
the greatest demand is, in*tlje prepai^tion of Wool ; 
for manufacturing Soaps ; Candies ; and Lubricat- 
ing compounds for machinery. Th€y are used 
largely also in making Printer’s and J-*UhograpUic 
Inks, and in printing Piece (roods, &c. &c. 

From India a very large quantity of Oils and 
Oil Seeds is annually exported to Great Britain 
and Frarfce ; and the demand seems to be increas- 
ing than otherwise. The principal Oils, and Oil 
Seeds exported are the Cocoariut, GingelUe, Ground 
Nut, Mustard, Castor and Linseed. Illapoo ouly 
iu small (piantitics. 


The following Table shows the quantity annually 
exported for the last five years ; — 

iStatemeni showing iho quaniltg of Oil and Oil Seeds, Exported from the Madras Territories by Sea 
^from ] 8 5 2- .'1 3 to 1850-57. 


• 

Articles. 

1852-1853. 

,1853-1854. 

18541855. 

1856-1856. 

1850-1857. 




Gailoos. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 


'"Castor, 


8.059, 

7,818 


... 


21,604 

33 39/ 


Coooaimt 


14,57.7411 

17 97,450 


21,41,548 


20,62,757 

22,60,749 


Gingellie 


72.(i07i 

1,19,180 


16,963 


45,381 

72.431 

ir 

Ground Nut, ... 


57,207 


83,88(. 


45,12.5 


1 48,806 

63,398 

o 

Illappoo, 






... 


... 

1,637 


Ijinseed, 


... 


... 




... 

2,827 


Mustard, 


... 








1 

^Rape, 








... 


f Cocoanut,C)ry, 

Cwt. 

1 51, 5*28, Cm. 

122 632 

Cwt. 

92.412 

Cwt. 

1,12,805 

ICwt. 1.10,81 1 


Castor 

Cwt. 

2 704 Cwt. 

15,475 


• •• 

K. Qrs. 

3 401 

lE.Qrs. 1862 


Gingellie, 

Cwt. 

2, 61, 613, Cwt. 

3,03,579 

[E Qrs. 

37,481 

li Qrs. 

L00.fG7 

E. Qrs. 1,14 3S1 


Ground NuL ... 


... 



E. Qrs, 

72 



E.Qrs. 80') 

3j 

C/J 

Illappoo, 


... 


m 


... 





Linseed, 

Cwt. 

1,106 

Cwt. 

2,898 

K. Qrs. 

293 

E. Qrs. 

310 

E. Qrs. 1,158 


Mustard, 

Cwt. 

10,076 

Cwt. 

18,028 

h. Qrs. 

894 

E. Qrs. 

4,182 

E.Qrs. 2,106 


Rape, 

1 

... 


— ^ 





... 


'I’lie sources cf Oils are very extensive, they are 
derived from the three Kingdoms of nature. The 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral. The Animal 
( Ills are Lard, Tallow, Cod, Skate, Shark, 
Sperm, &c. kc. Sonic of these are found in the 
(U'llnlar tissue immediately beneath the skin and 
bf-twef n the folds of the lining membrnne of the 
abdomen, others in the Liver ; and in the Whale, 
111 a triangular cavity in the head. The Oil in all 
♦ above cases is contained in distinct cells ; and 
each cell has its Blood vessels. 

The Vegetable Oils arc obtained, from tlie Seeds 
as Castor, Croton, Gingellie, Ground Nut, Lin- 
seed, &c. &c. ; from the Fruit, ns tlic Olive ; from 

* 1 Ton. 210 


Ae liiul ami leaves, as the Orange, Lemon Sic. 
ffcm tlie blowers as the ISeroli and Jjavender ; and 
fi%ni the roots and wood ns Sassafras, Sandal. Sic. 

The proximate constituents of an Oil, are Stearic, 
Margarlv, and Ulek acids, in combination with 
Glycerine, From Stearic acid is prepared the 
Stearlne used in candle making, it is the most 
Isolid consiituent. of an Oil, and in^ proportion a. 
^tliis ingredient preponderates, so is the value of the 
Oil for candle making increased. The next in soli- 
dity is Margaric Acid, Aud the fluid constituents 
are Oleic Acid and Glycerine, 'Jliese latter ingredi- 
ents are of value to the soapboiler and for burning. 

The modes of extraction vary with different 
Imperial Galbas. # 


K 15 
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circumstances, and it would be too laborious 
to enter into the several processes irf detail. 
Tu the case of Lard, Tallow and other Animal 
fHts, the general process is to boil the Cellular 
tissue containing the Oil in water, the heat and mois- 
ture rupture the cells, andth^ Oil escapes floating 
on the top liquefied by the heat, sometimes a little 
sulphuric acid is added to facilitate the destruction 
of the membrane forming the Oil cells ; another 
process is to enclose the Cellular tissue in bags 
made of Horse hair or of some other strong mate- 
rial. These bags are warmed and subjected to power- 
ful pressure by machinery. The fat Oils contain « 
ed in the Liver are obtained by cutting up the 
Liver into small pieces and boiling, the Oil rises to 
the top, and skimmed off, it is afterwards puri- 
fied by filtration. This^ is far the better way of 
procuring tl^e Oil than to allow the Liver to putrefy, 
and the Oil to exude from disintegration of the 
cells by putreYaction. 

The vegetable fixed OiU are best obtained by 
crushing the seeds or fruit between Iron rollers 
and submitting the bruised mass to the strong 
pressure of an Hydraulic, or Screw Press. The 
bruised mass may be submitted to a slight 
heat, but not to moisture. The heat will facilitate 
the exudation of the Oil, but should moisture exist, 
the Oil then becomes impregnated with a good deal 
of colouring matter, whicli is diflicult to remove by 
any subsequent mechanical or chemical process. The 
Oil is said to be Cold drawn, when obtained by 
pressure ; and Hot, when by boiling, or when pre- 
sure is aided by heat and moisture. In the former 
case, the Oil must be clarified, as it contains a 
quantity of Albuminous and Mucilaginous matters ; 
these are got rid of by gently boiling the Oil with 
' a small quantity of water, taking care not to raise 
the heat beyond the boiling point of water, nor to 
continue the boiling after the water has been 
dissipated. This process coagulates the Albu- 
men and Mucilage which become precipitated 
in lumps carrying with them all other impurities. 
If the process of pressing and clarifying have 
been conducted with cleanliness and care, the oil 
ought to be clear and colorless. The hot process 
gives a greater yield, but the oil soon becomes 
rancid and is never colorless. 

The drying Oils undergo a further process, whicli 
is of a chemical nature ; such oils before they can 
be used in the arts, must be thoroughly depvivefl 
of all mucilagiuous matters, and brought into a sta/ i 
which will increase their affinity to combine with 
oxygen when exposed to the air in a thin stratum. 
This is effected by further boiling and adding from 
time to time W\^ Bade Acetate of Lead, this chemical 
reagent combines with the mucilage and forms with 
it a new compound, which is thrown down. The 
boiling is continued briskly, and the heat allowed to 
reach to such a degree as will scorch or i&ixzle up a 
feather when dipped into the boiling oil, when the 
heat has arrived to this degree, it is allowed gradu- 
ally to subside, and when cooled down, the oil is 
drawn off clear, allowcfl to repose in large cisterns 
until no further deposit tj.ices pl^vce and it becomes 


clear and transparent, when it is fit for use. The 
older the oil, the better its drying qualities. There 
are other processes given which are considered ns 
improvements, but from actual experiments in India, 
the above process has been Ibiuid the most suc- 
cessful. 

The wood oils, are obtained by tapping the trees 
which yield them, and are principally the produce 
of the Dipterocarpm family. The process con- 
sists in linking a large notch in the trunk of the 
tree, a few^ inches f»v)m tlie ground ; heat is ap- 
plied until the wound is charred and the oil begins 
to exude ; a channel is cut from the notch leading 
to a receiver for the purpose of collecting the oil a,s 
it flows. The average yield of a tree in each tap- 
ping season, is said to be from 30 to 40 Gallons 
These oils possess tlie double character of a fixed 
oil, and a volatile oil. I’lie volatile portion is Bal- 
samic or of the character of liquid resin, hence their 
usefulness as varnishes. The wood oils from Bur- 
mah yield on distillation a clear straw colored liquid 
Balsam, having in some respects the chemical and 
physical properties of BaUam of Copaiba, and like 
it also in medicinal propeitics, j)articularly, in the 
treatment of gonorrhoea, in which disease it is said 
by those who have tried it to be far more potent 
than the Copaiba Balsam. 

Since the above was written, the oil sokl in 
the Bazars, wixhout submitting it to any further 
preparation than that of filtering, has been tried in 
rases of gonoi lima and the result of the trials lia? 
been very satisfactory. It answers as wfdl, if not 
better, than the Balsam Copaiba. 

The volatile oils^ easmees, or uiiurs, are gene- 
rally distilled ; few are pressed, such as Lernoii 
Oranges and Citron. The distillation is carried on 
in large Copper Stills ; the fruit, seed's, leaves, 
flowers or the whole plant is put into the body ol 
the still, and as much water is poured on as lo 
cover tiie article to be operated upon ; on the ap- 
plication of heat, the water impregnated with oil 
distils over and is coUected in a receiver. The 
oil either floats on the top, or if heavier tlian 
water, as Clove oil, it sinks to the bottom. In 
distilling oils heavier and less volatile tliaii water, 
thef lieat must be above the boiling point of water, 
and to obtain tliis increased temperature coimnou 
salt is added to the water to increase its capacity 
for taking in heat, otherwise tlie oil will not distil 
over. These oils are principally used in perfiimerv 
and medicine ; few are used in the Arts as solvents 
of resms. 

In considering the qualities of tlie several oils 
exhibited, it W'ill be found convenient to adopt the 
following classification. Those marked in Italics 
are not considered of any commercial importance 
from the small quantities in wiiich they arc pro- 
curable ; many of them, may in all probability 
hereafter be found to possess some valuable proper- 
ties as Medicinal Agents, or of some application in 
the Arts ; but this can only be determined by expe- 
rimenting on each oil. Samples of the whole of the 
oils might with considerable advantage be placed 
in the hands of some scientific person to investi- 
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^ate and report upon their Physical, Chemical and 
Medicinal properties ; the points of research should 
embrace Specie weighty Color^ Conaiatence, Be- 
haviour with Ohemical re^agmita^ Propertim and 
value as Lamp Oils and Oas yielding Oils, Me- 
dicinal properties. Application in the Arts and 
Sciences &c. &c. such information collected in a 
Tabular form would prove invaluable. 

The oils in the classification here adopted, are 
first divided into three great classes according to 
the Kingdoms of nature from whence they are 
derived. Class I. Animal, Class JI. Vegetable, 
• and Class III. Mineral. No division is made of 
Class 1. nor III., but Class II. is divided into 
tWee sub-classes. The first includes all Tixed Oils, 
The second, Volatile Oils, Essences, or XJtiurs. 
And the third embraces the Wood Oils or pleo-bal- 
sams. Sub-Class I. is again divided into two 
groups. The first coutams the Fat Oils and the 
second the Drying Oils. 


CLASS I.— ANIMAL OII.S. 


Ghee. 

Jlog^s lard 
MmUoh Suet. 
lioar^eoGrecse. 
Deeres lard. 
fftiT Oil. 

Ttger'n fat. 

Idfg Oil. 

fy'ild Serpent Oil. 


Frog*s fat. Mutbi Yeno. 

Peacock* a fat. I'rictzi. 

Korahmoiioo Jj'ishOil. Karitze malu Oil. 


Chudoo pareegcr 
Cooawauoo 
Goodee 
Valager 
Moobuo 
Buchee 


Serinei Shark Liver 
Oil. 

Cliellei uci. 

Amaci uai, (Tnitle 
Oil) 

Fisli Liver Oil. 


CLASS II.— VEGETABLE OILS, 


•SuB Class 1 — Fixed OiVs.— Communicating a pcrmaueiitly 
greasy stain to Paper or Cloth. 

Group 1. — Fat OUa, 


8^coanut 
C^ngellie 
(’ustor 
(i round Nut 
Aiastard 
Kapc 
llamtil 
( lu^how Nut 
Ih'ls’iium Walnut 
S.illlower 
Bou Nut 
r.rotou 
^laiking Nut 
C hi ton Seed 
Illapoo 

Linaeed Oil. 


Peemcoitay „ 

Kurring „ 

Cvorookoo • „ 

Phgaic Nut „ 

Pineg Tallow 
Gamboge Butter. 
Matkungvnee. 
Hemp aeed. 
kiamd Cleome. 
Caitappa Oil. 
Googoo. 

Moodoga . 

Nux Vomica. 
Poovana. 


Neeradimooho, 
Counlry^ Cress. 
Cheeronjiey 
Cuemnher. 

Melon. 

Pumpkin. 

Colocynth Seed. 
Momordica Charana. 
Prrtrnnjie. 
Mooroogana 
Naga ^mpaghee. 
Soap Nut. 

Vernoma Anthelmini- 
ica. 

Karingola. 


Group il.^Dryiug Gils. 

Poppy Oil. Hempsced Oil. 


Sub Ciass W.^Volatile Oils. Do not communicate a permanent 
stain to Paper or Cloth, the Greasy slam is dissipated by heat 
Anise. Bishop’s weed seed. Orange. 

Camphor. Sweet fennel. Lemon. 

Ijcniongrass. Rousa* oil. Sandal wood. 

Pumplemoae, Cummin oil. Coriander, 

Pepper. Fennel flower. Cloves. 

Nutmeg. Onions. 

Sub Class III. — Cleo-Balaama.—0\[^ having the qualities of a 
Axed Oil and a liquid Kesiu- 

Oils from the family of Dipterocarpus known as 


Wood Oil. Teak Oil &c. 

CLASS III. 

• MINERAL OILS. 

Petroleum from Ava. Mud Oil from Mangalore and 

Earth oil from Paulghat. Earth Oil from Coimbatore. 

Muner Ennai frumTravancore, * 


* CLASS L— ANIMAL OILS, 

The Tish Oils are the only Samples of this class 
deserving of any notice *, that exhibited by Mr. 
Underwood, and by Tirst Dresser Paveah Moonc- 
yagum are e.xcellent specimens, others are consider- 
ed ordinary, and some very inferior. 


Fish Liver Oil is now prepared in large (quanti- 
ties on tht Western and Malabar Coasts for ex- 
portation. That supplied to Hospitals for the use 
of the Troops is prepared from the Liver of thei 
Skate, Seer, and white Shark indiscriminately. 
From analysis and experiments made In Eng- 
land, it has been found to equid. in ila medici- 
nal properties the best Cod Liver Oil, but from its 
extremely disagreeable taste and odour, it can never 
supercede the Oil of Newfoundland. A more agree- 
able kind of Oil may be prepared from the Li- 
vers of the Skate or Seer Fish ; but when the Liver 
of the Shark is also used wj^ the Livers of the 
other fiali, the Oil so obtaiifed has a very offensive 
odour and unpleasant taste, and which cannot by 
any Mechanical or Chemical process be removed, 
however carefully it may 1>| prepared. 

CLASS IL— VEGETABLE OILS? 

SUB CLASS — riXED OILS.* 

GROUP L — FAT OILS. 

Cocoanut Oil, and Cocoanuts, Twenty four 
Samples of the Oil, and three of the Nuts are exhi- 
bited. On the whole the specimens are very good. 
That exhibited by Hurry Eow of Tanjore, and 
marked No. 4f561, in the Catalogue, and that by 
the Bellary Commissariat are considered best. 
Hurry 'Row’s is somewhat superior to the other. 
Very good specimens are also exhibited by Mr. 
Kohlhoff of Tanjore, and Padre Probo. 

Qingtllic and Till Oil and Seeds. Twenty 
tlirce specimens of Oil, and fifteen of Seeds. The 
Seeds are of all colors varying from White to Black. 
The best specimens are marked Nos. 1467 and 
2055 in the Catalogue. The best Samples, of Oil 
are those exhibited by the Bellaiy Commissariat 
and Hurry Row of Tanjore and marked Nos. 2055 * 
and 4554, respectively, in tlie Catalogue. 

Oasior Oil and Seeds. Nine samples of Lamp 
Oil, and nine of the large variety of Seeds from 
which the Oil is extracted, together with seventeen 
samples of the better sort of Oil called Castor Oil, 
and sixteen of the small variety of seeds are exhi- 
bited. Of the Lamp Oil, tluj samples shewn by 
Ramasawmy Chetty of Madras, and Hurry Row of 
Tanjore are very good. Of the large variety of 
seedsS, that which exhibited by the Bellary Local 
Committee is the best. Of Castor Oil, and small 
j^ariety of seeds that shown by Dr. Smith are the best, 

I Q-roitnd Nut {Arachis Ilypogea). Eight Samples 
V the Oil, and six samples of seeds are exhibited. 
Ihe sp(.*cimens marked Nos. 5087, 4563, 5101 and 
2259 are excellent, three are from Tanjore, and one 
from Nellore. The exhibitors are Mr. rrudhomme. 
Hurry Row and Mr. Kohlhoff of Tanjore and H. 
Young, Esq. of Nellore. 

Ramtill. {Gnizotia ' Oleifera). Nothing in this 
class deserving of particular notice. 

Mustard. (Sznapis Species). Thirteen samples 
of seeds, both of the white and black variety 
are exhibited, of these Nos. 3044, 2251 and 
4506 are considered best. Of the nine samples of 
oil No. 2251 shewri by Ul Young, Esq., Nellore, No. 
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5110. Mr. Kolilhoff, Tanjore, and No. 4559, Hurry 
Row of Tanjore are very good. The wholS of these 
samples must have been obtained by boiling, as 
they all, more or less contain the volatile oil of 
mustard, inown by the hot taste of the oil. The oil 
obtained by cold pressure , Is not pungent and 
irritating because it is ftoc of the volatile oil, 
which is formed only when the crushed mass comes ii» 
contact with water ; when a peculiar chemical 
change is set up and the oil is formed, 

Margoaa {Azadirmckta Indiea and Melia Azadirach), 
The specimen exhibited by Mr. Underwood as 
Veppoo oil, is the best. • This oil is used for burning 
in Lamps and as an embrocation. It is not manu- 
factured in large quantjities. < 

Illipoo {BaLsia longifolia). The best specimen 
of this oil is exhibited by Mr. Underwood as oil fit 
for salad. K appears to be the thinner portion care- 
fully filtered pfl' from the thicker. There is an ob- 
jection to its use as a salad oil however carefully it 
may be prepared, it has always more or less a bitter 
taste, and this unfits it for a salad oil. It is used 
in candle making and greasing machinery ; and is 
as good, if not superior, to Palm oil for making 
soap. 

PinnacoUay (OolophyUum inophylluni). Good 
samples of this oil are exhibited by Mr. Kohl- 
boff, Mr. Prudbomme and Hurry Row of Tanjore. | 
This oil is not* manufactured in large quanti- 1 
ties. 


GKOUP II. DRYING OILS. 

Linseed {LvmtnmUatissmum.) Seven samples of 
oils and 9 of seed are exhibited, of the samples of 
oil that from Guntoor is the best, those exhibited 
by the Bellary Commissariat and Hurry Row are 
also very good. The seeds are also very good samples. 

Poppy ^ {Papaver eosnmiferum,) Six samples of 
oil and nine samples of seed. That of Hurry Row 
of Tanjoj^ is the best, the next in quality is No. 
2264 forwarded by H, Y’oung, Esq. of Nellore ; 
the seed are all very good. 

This drying oil is peculiarly adapted for making 
light colored transparent varnishes, but it is little 
known in India as a drying oil, the Poppy is not 
very extensively cultivated in Southern India. 


Si'B Class II, Volatile Oils — Do not communi- 
cate a permanent stain to paper or cloth ; the greasy 
stain is dissipated by heat. 


Anise, 

Camphor, 

Lemon grass, 

Pumpleriiose, 

Pcp|>er 

Nutmeg, 


Bishops weed seed 
Sweet fennel, 
Rousa oil, 
Cummin oil, 
Fennel flower, 
Onions, 


Orange. 
Lemon. 
Sandal wood. 
Coriander. 
Cloves. ^ 


Of the vobtile oils exhibited the followiDg are good 
and of eommercml interest. 

The Ijemon grass ml from Travancore and ilydrabad and th 
Rowsa oil forwarded by Dr, Smith. 

These oils are used as embrocations in Rheumatic d»srasi*s, tin 
lemon grass oil is exported in large quantities from t f 

England, where it is extensively used in perfumery as oil •>! 
Verbena and oil of Geranium. 


Kurring (DalUrgta drt&rta tnr 
^ongamia fiUchra.) 

CoorookM {Argemme Mexicana.) 
Thusic nut {CurcuM lurgam and 
yatr&pha ataiuea ) 

Jtelgaum walnut. 

Toovana. 

I^eeradimooina. 

Country trest (Lepidium sativum ) 
CksfiroHiiie (^ehiro^ia sapida or 
BucJumanla latifolia ) 

Cummltr. Mtlon and fumpkin 
tCHCurh ta spvdes.) 

Momordica charanta. 


Putrt4njre( P«/ra«/ica jRoxdurgkii.) 
Afooroogana Oil. 

Naga sumlaghaf {masm ferrea ) 
Soap nut {saptndtu emarginates ) 
MalkungnHoc {eelastrus panieu~ 
lafis.) 

Vusnd cleomv ctoome viscota.) 
Torminalia Cattappa. 

Ooogoa sved. 

Coloegnth. 

Mooddga {Buloa frondosa.) 

Nhx Vomica. 

Veronia Anthtlmintica. 

Karinjota, 


Of the foregoing twenty-two oils nothing of 
any intereat can be noticed. The malkungunee oil 
is an empyreumatic oil obtained by the destructive 
distillation of the scfds, and in combination with 
other ingredients has been used in Beriberi. The 
Nux Vomica Oil is also obtained in like manner 


and used by native Practitioners ; one or two others 
are also used medicinally by the natives, but they 
are not known in European practice. ^ 


Piney Tallow [Vateria indkei) Vegetable Tallow. -A 
A good specimen is shown by Padre Probo'—This, 
procurable in large quantities, would be valuabfe 
in Candle manufacture, as it burns without emitting 
much smoke, and the melting point is much higher 
than Tallow. 


Gamboge Butler ( Ga7*cinia pictoria). A good speci- 
men is exhibited by Padre Probo. 

Sajjlower Oil {Oarthavius Tinctoria), pDod speci- 
mens are shown by the Bellary Commfssanat from 
ll\derabrd, Kurnool, and by Ilurry Row of Tan- 
jore — The best is from Kurnool This Oil makes 
excellent soap, and wmld meet with a ready sale 
in the English market bi^. is not exported iu anv 
quantity, ' 


Sub Class TV, Oleo balsams , — Oils having tlir^ 
qualities. of a fixed oil and a liquid resin. 

Oils from the family cj’ Dipterocarpus, known as 
Wood oil, Teak oil, &c. 

CLASS. TIL 
Mineral Oils. 

Petroleun from Ava, Mud Oil from Manga 

Earth Oil frwm Paulghat, lore, and 
Munu Ennai from Travan- Earth oil from Coimba 
core, tore. 


AWARDS. 

Srcokd Class Mruala, 

Ti» ITurry Row of Tunjorr and Mr. Kohlhoff for the greater num 
her of good' Specimens of oils cxliihited 

Honorable Mention, 

Roilury Commissariat fur best Samples of Cocoaout. Gint^iltir* iiiul 
Safltowpr seed, oils. 

Ur. Simth, for {?ood sample of Castor oil and seed and for Rowsu nii 
Ily. Yunrtg, Kaq Ncllorc for excellent sample of several oils. 

Padre Probo, for best sample of Piney Tellow and Gamboge Buttci 


SECTION III, 

DYES AND COLOURS. 

Sub-Jury. 

J. T. Maclaoan, Esq. Reporter. 

The llon’ble AV. Elliot, Esq. 

Associates on Indigo. 

R. 0. Campbell, Esq. 

J. D. Sim, Esq. 

W. B. Liddell, Esq. 

AY. Sim, Esq. 

P. A'eeraperMal Pillay. 

INDIGO. 

The most important of Indian dyestuffs, from the 
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quantity now exported, and from the extreme dif* 
ficulty of deciding its value, is Indigo. It is ex- 
tracted from various species of Indigofera, which 
are largely cultivated in various districts of Bengal, 
in the Cuddapali Collectorate of Madras, and other 
parts of this, and the Bombay Presidency. 

The following Memo, regarding the cultivation 
and manufacture of Indigo, as carried cm in the 
Benares Province, is written Claud Hamilton 
Brown, Esq. of Mirzapore. 


• SOIL. 

“ The richest loam is supposed to give the best 
‘‘ produce^ though lighter soils frequently give finer 
“ looking plants. Moist low soils are not suitable, 
“ but a great deal depends upon the Sub-Soil, as 
“ the root grows vertically and to a great depth. 
“ High stony lands are to be avoided, excepting 
‘‘ the sites of old villages, where from the presence 
“ of Lime, and animal or vigetable matter, very 
“ fiii^ crops are frequently produced, particidarly in 
a season when tlic rains are heavy. 

“ Fields that have recently had heavy crops (Maize 
Indijin corn Urhur (Phaseolus^) 

“ &c.) recently taken off them should be avoided.” 

CULTIVj^lTION. 

^ “ Immediately on the setting in of the periodical 
^ rains, say 15 to 80th June (in these parls), the 
“ land.s should be well anil carefully ploughed (3 
'' ploughings,) the seed thrown in broad cast, at 
' the rate of 4 seers (8lbs) per Beegah, and the 
land smoothed over with a lienga, (rudimentary 
Harrow.) 

“ The plant generally shews itself in 3 or 5 days. 
As soon as it has got 2 or 3 Inches high with 6 
“ or 8 leaves, all weeds must be carefully removed, 
“ and a secon^ weeding is again requisite by the 
“ time the plant is 6 or 7 inches higli. 

“ While weeding, any places where the seed may 
have failed to germinate, can be resovrn by 
“sprinkling the seed on the surface and dibbKng 
“ it in where rec^uired. 

“ In about 90 days, the plant begins to flower, 
“ and is then ready for cutting. 

MiLNUFACTUUB. 

** The plant is cut at about 6 Inches from the 
“ ground, and carried to the steeping Vats with as 
• little delay as possible ; strewn horizontally in the 
Vats, and pressed down by means of beams fixed 
“ into side posts, bamboos being placed under the< 
“ i)eams. Water must be immediately run in, suf- 
“ ficient just to cover the plant. If water is not 
“ at once let in, the plant will heat, and becon^ 
“ spoilt. 


stAepino. 

“ The time for steeping depends much on th^ 
temperature of the atmosphere, and mm only be 
“ learnt by experience and careful wntohihg of the 
Vats, but it may b^ mentioned that in close sultry 
“ weather, east wind. Therm. 96* in the shade, 11 
or 12 hours are sufficient. In dry cool weather, 
west wind 15 or 1 6 hours are sometimes requisite. 
*' If the plant is very ripe, the Vat will be ready 
“ sooner than if the plant was young and unripe* 

“ It is most important to%teep exactly the pro- 
“ per time, the quality and quantity of your produce 
“ being dependent on this hping done. As a guide 
“ the following signs may be mentioned, as showing 
“ that the Vat is ready to be let off. 

“ 1st. As soon as the water begins to fall in the 
“ Vat. 2nd when the bubbles that riafc to the sur- 
“ face burst at once. 3rd on splashing up the sur- 
“ face water, it has an orange tinge mingling with 
“ the green. 4th The smell of the water is also a 
“ great guide ; when ripC it should have a sweetish 
“ pungent odour, quite different from the raw smell 
“ of the unripe green coloured water. The first of 
“ the water, when let off into the beating Vat, has 
“ a rich orange colour; and from the depth of this 
“ you can judge whether the Vat Jhas been a pro- 
“ per time steeping. 


BEATING. 

“ This is performed by men who enter the water 
“ (about 7 to each Vat), and agitate it either by the 
“ hands, or by a wooden paddle, at first gently, but 
“ gradually increasing as the/ecula begin to sepa- * 
“ rate which is known by the subsidence of the 
“ froth and the change of the colour of the water 
“ from green to dark blue. The time usually 
“ necessary for beating is from to 3 hours, but 
“ no positive rule can be given for this. 

“ The following arq common modes of testing 
“ the state of the Vat. • 

“ 1st. Take a little of the water in a white plate 
“ or saucer and let it stand. If tlie fecula subside 
“ readily, and the water remains of a Madeira 
*• colour, the beating may be stopped. 

“ 2nd. Dip a coarse cloth in the Vat and. wring 

out the water, observing its colour. If g^reen, the 

beating must be continued, but if Madeira or 
" brownish colour, it is ready. 

** 3rd. When sufficiently beaten, the surfecc of 
“ the water, will, as soon as the beating is suspend- 
*^ed, become of a peculiar glassy appaatanoe and 
“ tlie froth subside with a sparkle and effervescence 
“ like Champagne. 

“ Three or 4 chatties of cold water, or weak lime 
“ water are then a|nrinkled over the surface, to 
" hasten the precipitation of the fecula, which does 
K 16 
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“ not completely take place in less than 3 or 4 
Y hours. The water must then be drawn otf from 
‘‘ the surface, through plug holes made for the pnr- 
“ pose, ih a stone slab inserted in the wall of the 
“vat. 'iliefecuia remaining at the bottom are re- 
“ moved to the boiler. 


BOILINO. 

“ Bring it to the hailing as quickly as possible 
“ and keep it there for 5 or 6 hours while boiling 
“ it must be^stirred to prevent the Indigo burning 
“ and skimmed with a ‘perforated ladle. It being 
“ sufficiently boiled is f. known by its assuming a 
“ glassy apjpcarance. 

“ When ‘sufficiently boiled it is run olF to the 
“ straining table, where it remains 12 or 15 hours 
“ draining, it is tlten taken to the Presses and ^ra- 
“ dually pressed this takes 12 hours. It is then 
“ ready to be taken out, cut, stamped, and laid in 
“ the drying house to dry. 

“ A good size of steeping vat is 16 feet by 14 
“ by 4-^ the beating vat to be somewhat smaller 
“ and shallower. 

“ A Beegah contains 27,224 feet. 200 Ms. of 
“ plant do very well if they yield one Mauiid 
“ (82 lbs.) of any Indigo, a vat of above size holds 
“ about 100 Ms of Plants. 

“ The plant sown say ill June July, is cut 3 
“ months afterwards [Noiv-dah) and manufactured ; 
“ and a second crop will be taken from it the fol- 
“ lowing “ Khoontee^^ (August.) The second cut- 
“ ting gives the largest produce and best quality. 
“ The third “ Tecrsalee’’ but it is seldom allowed 
“ to grow three years.” 

Of this important dye there wT.re exhibited 83 
specimens, besides 41 collection from Bengal, be- 
longing to Government, and forwarded through the 
Board of Revenue, which did not enter itito com- 
petition. After a careful examination of the speci- 
mens the following were selected as being superior. 




green leaf. 



Jury No. 

g 

Character, 

Exhibitors. 

Remarks. 

40 

49 

41 

48 

4B 

71 

5700 

5767 

5761 

5763 

6767 

6776j 

Sq, Tender paste, fine violet. 
Sq. Tender paste, violet, lit-i 

tie close j 

Sq Tender paste violet 

8q. Oostsh, reddish violet, 

tender paste f 

Sq. Tender paste violet rcdl 

violet f 

Sq. Tendw^psstejutmngredj, 

IBhiny & Co. 
Apnasawmy 
KU»y &Co 
Biuity frOo, 
no. j 

Apnafttwmy j 
PillayltCoJ 
Lecot Hicksj 

I Sc Co. j 

[Fineft. 
Deridedly 
Shahtly infe' 
nor- 

1 .^ 

•Equal. 

; 


COLOURS’. [Class lY. 

DRY LRAF. 

JAVA. 

81 I 5947 I Sq. Teuder paste, red violet | Chamber of Commerce 
VELLORE. 

70 I 5774 I liroken, soft, tender | Walker & Co. | Noarlycqualto 
I J paste, red violet, j 1 Ko. al. 

No. 80-5743 i^^ijmifactured by Mr. Pischer of 
Salem was considered deserving of honorable men- 
tion. 

Of Pondicherry Dry le.'if there was no first n\te 
specimen. Nos. ] 8 exhibited by Soobroy Pi Hay and 
17-9174 exhibited by Mootoosawmy were consider- 
I ed creditable. 

It may be remarked that previous to the Jury 
commencing their labors, the Nos. and marks were 
obliterated from the different specimens, and a 
Jury No. affixed, corresponding with the Exhibitioii 
No. and known only to the Reporter, who took no 
part in the examination of the specimens, but sim- 
ply recorded the opinions of the Associates. 


.ASSOCIATES ON THE OTHER DYES. 

B. Chengeluoy Chetty, DyeMarchani, 

S. ChengelroyCiiettv, 

T. , Mootoosawmy. Jhjer. 


chay root. 

^iru itr. Tam. SjpiQsun. 

Ohiri Veru, Tel. 

This is Ilje produce of a lierbaceous plant be- 
longing to the natural order Jiubiac^a, the Olden- 
landia umhellata, common in sandy soils along thr» 
Coromandel coast. The dye is obtained from tlie 
roots, which are long, much divided, and slender. 
The plant is found both wild and cultivated. 

Specimens were exhibited from Nellore, Chingle- 
put, Tanjore, Madura and Malabar, 

The best samples were from Chinglepnt and Taii- 
jore which w^ere classed as follows. 

Chingleputj best quality, fit for dyeing twist of a 
fine brigljt red colour exhibited by Yanadu (a 
wild jungle race) of Striharicotah. 

Second Quality. — Nos. lost, supposed to be of 
the same origin as the last, which it nearly equals 
but is somewhat iiiferior. 

Tanjore. Inferior to the last but will yield a 
good colour for twist. Exhibited by R. Hurry 
Row. 
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Exhibition No, 
4527 

4522 


4529 


2694 


[Local Committee No 
249 

251 


250 


38 


28 

a 

28 


1 

28 

5' 

71 


Tanjore— ‘like the last but inferior; same exhibitor. ^ 

(Do. much inferior, not fit for twist ; will only serve to dye 
I cloths. Same exhibitor. • 

fDo. Do. not so good as thfelast; same exhibitor. The 
< above are all large, full samples. Those that follow are 
i in small bundles and of still worse quality. 


* Malabar. 

Madura. 

Do. 

Do. 


|'Prett 


Pretty nearly alike, the first somewhat superior 
but all yielding a pale shade of red and 
only suitable for dyeing cloths, not fit for 
thread. ^ 


About equal, inferior to the last. 


5705 * ,, I Nellore from Inamanellorc Talook. ‘ 

1151 28 I Madura. ^ 

^ Very inferior. 

1^30 ^ 71 I Bellary. Inscribed Ckeron^ia Sapida and exhibited by 

the Tahsildar of Anantapoor who lias named it enroneously perhaps from the resemblance of its 
Telugu name to the original (Buchanans) designation of the Buchamnia laiifolia. This specimen 
coiisijjts of a small bundle of thick woody roots which are of no value in the market. Although this 
specimen was recognized by the Dyers as being a true chay-root, the marked difference between its 
appearance and that of all the other specimens leads to the supposition that it may be derived from 

some otlier plant. The native dyers assigned the first place to those specimens which yield the 

(Teepest red and which are employed for dyeing thread before it is taken to the loom. This is woven 
into hand kerchiel^ which were formerly in great demand under the name of Pulicats. A considera- 
' •ble number are still exported to the, Dutch u.arket chiefly to Antwerp. Others, particularly those 
f with patterns in which the chocolate tint is found, and known as Madras handkerchiefs go to the West 
\’idies and tlie Southern slates of America through the port of London. They are much prized by the 
V Negroes. The Gorge of 20 pieces, each piece containing 20 handkerchiefs, which used to be bought for 

^ 175 Rupees, contract price, from the weavers, and was sold to 

JJupees, has now fallen td 120 Rupees contract price. 


English 


houses for 200 to 220 


In Madura the paler tint seems to be preferred 
according to the statement of the Madras Dyers, 
and ihe same inference may be drawn from the 
circumstance of such specimen, classed by them as 
the worst, being numbered ^ by the local Commit- 
tee. The cloths dyed at Madura, after they are 
woven, are exported in considerable numbers, for 
the consiimpffon of Madras. The Chay root in 
this case is mixed with noona or Morinda bark. 


The other colours dyed with the chay are 1st 
Chocolate which is obtained by the sub8cquent*ap- 
plicatioii of the poppade, papll cheka or surul 
patta (to be noticed next) to the red obtained from 
the chay. It is much prized in the bandana or 
Pulicat handkerchiefs exported to the West 
Indies. 


2. By the addition of a salt of iron mixed with 
syrup, a fast black colour is obtained, but this is 
only fit for printing chintzes, and is never used for 
flying thread, which would be rotted by the 
process. 


• 3. A very fine red is produced by adding Bsd* 
fiower (Knsamba) with Lime juice, and soda, (Dhobis 
earth), but this is not a fast colour. The best mor- 
dant, and that always used is alum. 


The following particulars regarding the cultiva- 
tion and produce of chay root, may not be uninter- • 
esting. 

The Oldenlandia imhellaia grows spontaneous- 
ly in sandy soils throughout the Carnatic, but more 
particularly along the Coromandel Coast. The root 
of that which grows wild is reckoned the best, but 
it is also cultivated to some extent. Tlie districts 
in which it is most largely produced are Rajah - 
mundry, Masulipatam, and Guntoor. It is also ob- 
tained in Nellore, South Arcot, and Tanjore, but the 
information at present available, is only for the three 
first mentioned. 

For the cultivation of the plant the finest sandy 
lil is required, as being the most favorable to the 
ee growth of the root, on the length of which the 
ilue of the article greatly depends. 

The cultivation commences in the end of May, 
or beginning of June, with the first falls of the s! 
W. Monsoon. During the space of three months 
the sand is subjected to repeated ploughings, and 
is thoroughly cleaned from all weeds. Between 
•| each ploughing it is manured, and after the last 
ploughing it is levelled with a board, and formed in 
small beds of about 6 feet by 3. 

The seed which is extremely minute (so much so 
that it is impossible to gather it except by sweep- 
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ing up the surface sand into which it has fallen at 
the end of the harvest) is then sown, by spteading 
a thin layer of sand over the prepared beds. They 
are then "Kept constantly moist and are watered 
gently with a sieve made of palmyra fibres, five or 
six times a day ; oare being taken that the water 
is quite sweet and fresh, for which purpose it is 
obtained from wells newly dug in the field. 

At the end of a fortnight the seeds under this 
treatment will have germinated freely, aftef which, 
the young plants are''»only watered once a day, in 
addition to which, liquid cowdung, greatly diluted 
with water, is daily sprinkled over them. 

At the end %f two mc^nths the plants will have 
attained nearly their full height, but mixed with 
weeds of Jilfollugo cerviana^ and S'pergtda^ Trimtha- 
mum, varioiw kinds of Cgperacea and other sand 
loving plants. These must be carefully removed, 
and the beds watered again if required. 


In about four months more, or at the end of six 
months from the time of sowing, provided the sea- 
son has been good, and the falls of rain regular, the j 
plants will have reached maturity, and the roots be 
ready for digging. But no artificial irrigation will 
oompensate for a failure of the natural raiu, and 
when this happeiis, the plants must be left for three 
or even four months longer, in which case the pro- 
duce will be deficient both in quantity and quality. 
But in an ordinary season, the produce of a poku 
or plot containing an acre and three-quarters will 
yield from 6 to 10, averagiug about 8, Candies of 
500 lbs. each. 

The plants are dug up with a light wooden spade 
tipped with iron, and are tied into bundles of a 
handful each, without cutting off the stalks. They 
are then left to dry, the leaves wither and fall ofi*, 
and the bundles are weighed and removed. Before | 
the digging begins, the seeds, which have now ri- 
pened, are shed, and being exceedingly minute, be- 
come inextricably mixed with the sand, the surface 
of which is therefom carefully scraped up, and re- 
served for futxire sowings. 

The culture by means of artificial watering, is 
called Sruiadi padu^ but there is another system 
called imia in which when the rains are 

plentiful, hand watering is dispensed with, and ad- 
vantage being taken of a full (or 18 inch) fall Ji 
raiu at the time of sowifig, the plants are left f j 
the chances of the season, care being only taken, to 
keep them free from weeds. 


The cost of cultivating a plot or podtt is as fol- 
lows : 


Bs. A. K 


Ploughing £ jO 0 

Manuring 5^/0 0 

Clearing, smoothing, kc g 0 0 

Watering 6 0 0 


(N. B. If the rains are season- 
able this is proportiouably 
diminished) 

Weeding 6 0 0 

Digging at so much the candy, 
generally about 36 

, 60 0 0 

Add the land tax at 14 Rupees 

the acre.. J 25 0 0 

Total. 85 0 0 


Assuming the produce to be 8 Candies and the 
average price 16 Rupees per Candy 8 -fl6==128 
Rs. — 86 == 43 for the cultivator’s profit, which 
canuot be considered large, compared with the con- 
stant care and attention, required to secure a good 
crop. 

It should be added that the assessment on such 
land as yields ohay root, has been greaily reduced, 
and now does not exceed 2|- to 3 Rupees. ' 

The average price has been taken at 16 Rupees, 
which was the market rate iu 1864/55 but who *, 
the demand is good it rises as h\gh as 25 Rupees. 


The following Statement shows the extent of* 
land cuiHvaledwith chay plant, in the year 1855/56. 
in the Districts of Rajahmundry, Masulipatarr^, 
and Guntoor, with quantity and price of the artic(e 
produced. 



Land 

Produce in 

Price at the 


Acres. 

Candies. 

average of 1 6 
Rs. per Candy. 

Rajahmundry... 

1,600 

3,600 

57.600 lis. 

Masulipatam.... 

175 

630 

10,080 

Guntoor 

, G78 

1,525^ 

24,408 


2.453 

6,7551- 

92,088 


No returns ore forthcoming, of the outturn from 
the spontaneous chay root. But as the right of 
collecting it is farmed out, and the sum bid for it 
in 3Iasulipatam only amounted to Rs. 335, the 
quantity cannot be large. But in Guntoor the rent 
sells for Rs. 7,450. The same land can only be 
worked every third year for spontaneous produce. 


Most part of the root is consumed on the spot. 
The only exports from Bunder occurred in 1864/5, 
and 1856/6 during which 84^ Candies were ship- 
ped to Madras, and 91^ to Ipurpalem ; it is also 
carried by land to Veiapalem, both large weaving 
villages iu Guntoor. On a previous occasion 22 
Candies were exported to Tranquebar, but the 
greatest part is used up in the town of Bander, for 
printing chintz and dyeing cotton cloths, and most 
of the produce in R^ahmundry, comes to the same 
place. Of late years the demand has greatly fallen 
off, both from the decay of trade at Masulipatam, 


t 
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and from the introduotian during the last few years 
of a new dye. 

This is known by the name of Chmnji and is 
the bark of a root grown in the Dekhan. When used 
with a leaf called also imported from the hill 
country of Ganjam, a colour is produced which is 
considered nearly equal to the chay^ whilst the pro- 
cess is far simpler and much less expensive. On 
the other hand the color is neither so fast, so T)right, 
nor 80 enduring. A drop of sprit allowed to fall 
on Clitrinji^ dyed cloth, takes away the color at once, 
* but has no effect on the chay dye. During the last 
fiv^ years tljese articles have nearly superseded the 
use of chay, but, as no specimens have been sent 
to the Exhibition, the Jury are unable to say what 
.they are.* 

The Ckerinji usually sells for 20 Rs. the Candy, 
from 80 to 45 Es. and is ail fit for 
use ; whereat the stalks and bark of the chay root, 
inchided in the weight at the lime of sale, have to 
be rejected, thus reducing the quantity very consi- 
derable. Sometimes a little chay root is mixed 
with Ckerinji to improve the color. The increasing 
demand for Glierinji among the Native dyers, has 
caused a serious diminution in the produce of chay 
rdbt during the last five or sftc yeai*s Thus in 
Mnsulipatam, the jfverage produce, which had been 
. <680 Candies for the five years from 1846/7 to 
■ 3 850/1, fell to 425 for the next five years from 
1^51/2 to 1855/6, and if the new dye continues to 
.supersede it in the same proportion, it seems likely 
tlfat the chay will be driven out of the , market 
altogether. * 

‘Not only are Ckerinji and jaji much cheaper, 
but the simplicity of the method of dseing with 
them, compared with the complicated and tedious 
method involved in the use of the chay root process, 
would alone tend to bring the latter into disuse. 

Ihis is exemplified by the detailed description of 
the modus oyerandi, which was furnished to the 
Jury by their , associate Veerapermal Pillay and 
^which is added as an appendix to the Report. 

HUBIA MANJISTHA — MANJIT. 

Does not appear to be a product of this Presi- 
dency. 

A single specimen only, and that an indifferent 
one, of old dried root, is exhibited by Soobaroy 
Pillay from Pondicherry, of poor quality. 

Exhib, No. ♦ybmpaltjm. 

1163 80 Madura (branch.) 

1162 29 „ Y^alum 

.The origin or use of tbis»8tanceis not known. 


The Dyers of this do not recognise il asa 
dye. The Juiy conjeotu^ it be obtained , 

from TephrtmA ^incioria, the Telugu name of 
which is Yempal Chettu. But the TcphfBHa is a 
herbaceous plant which ooold not produce so large 
a branches No, 1163, nor is it probable 4iiat the 
article would be sent with a Telugu .name from a 
southern District. Further references have been 
made to the Madura Local Committee for infonna* 
tion on this point, without eliciting a reply. 

The Native dyers seemed to think the roots 
must belong to the fjapU cteha or rural patia^ 
which comes next under consideration. 

PAFLI CHAKKA. • 

Under the vaious^names of 

1 Fappili Chakka or Foppudi 

Madras, Bellary, Salem, Bangalore, Nellore. 

2 Soorool pattee or aural paiii 

3 Suroogoodoo, Chooroogoodoo, 

Rajabmundry, Masulipatam. 

4 Ohem&ooram Semkuram Q^thy^iririhuueaL^ 
Chengleput, Bangalore. 

5 Coola maram. Bangalore. 

were exhibited numerous specimens jof the bark of 
a root of an unknown plant, much used as an ad- 
junct in dyeing with chay root. Papli has been 
assigned to a Rliamnaceous plantf Ventilago Made- 
raaapatana, and from specimens of the leaf only 
which were obtained, it certainly bears a strong 
resemblandb to that tree. But the name of the 
tree from which the Chembooran is said to be ob- 
tained (vide Dr. Kirkpatrick) viz. Bwietenui fehrifuga 
is au error, for both barks are undoubtedly the pro- 
duce of the same tree. 

The specimens were classed by the associates of 
the Jury as follows : ^ 

c . ) Surugudu chuha, Rajabmundry.Gopal Achari 
Exhibitor ; Best. 

8313 Surugudu „ Do. 

These specimens are equal to Ifiie best obtained 
by the Dyers of Madras, which come generally from 
Caiastri, Sesham pettah, Trincomalie, &c. 

669 Soorool bark, Chingleput. 

8548 Fupli chukay^ Madias. 

6706 Sooraty bark, Nellore. 

Tlie Chingleput specimens were full hrge bun- 
dfbs, collected by the Tanadia, a rude tri& who 
live in the Jungles of the Nellore District, and sub- 
sist by collecting honey, wax, drugs, dyes, and 
other natural products. The two next were proba- 


5ort.? 

Thes 
)y the 
[^aiastr 

Sort.) 


• This Cherinfi may be the finer kinds of the Morinda Bark which is cnllivatod largely m Bengal, and to which the 
Native associates of the Jury applied that name. Jt^i U the* name sometimes gwco by the Telugns, to the Jamiaun 
hut whether it is the leaf used in dyeing, the Jury cannot say. A g<^ dzscription of the mode of using 
tlic Morinda and its adjnnete in Upper India, will he found in the 4th Vol. of the Asiatic Besearehes. Can be the 
isame as the dhauri or Qrislea lowentosa reterred to there ^ i - wr • 

t Since the above was written it has been clearly ascertained that the plant »a VeniilagQ Madatmtpatana. 

K 17 
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bly obtained by the Exhibitors (AppaWPillay and 
the Local Committee) from the same source. 

Sort.) 664 Chmboorm bark, Ciilng^eput. 

III. 5 0342 Do. Do. 

were also good and only* digbtly inferior to the 
former. They were exhibited by Ismail Khan wici 
Annoogum Mooddy. The remaining samples were 
all inferior. This bark is only employed as an 
adjunct in dyeing with chay-root, as already stated ; 
when mixed with chav, it gives a fine chocolate 
colour, and if galls b? added, a hue full black. 

The next colouring substance in importance is 
the bark oPthe Morinda, 

o ; " 

moAikba Bxnx. 

Uladdiyubktt in Bellary, Salem, Bangalore, Kur- 
nool, Bajahmundzy. 

Noonah in Chingleput, Tanjore, Salem. 

Munja nedei or noonah, Madura. 

Nela maddi, Kurnool, large woody specimens. 

8aya BUtoo, Pondicherry. 

Acha, Commissariat Officers, Moulmein. 

The native Jurors applied the name serinji or 
cheringi to the small twigs or roots of this plant. 

Fair specimens were exhibited from several dis- 
tricts, the tree from which it is procured growing 
freely every where, and no particular care being 
required in gathering it. The best specimen was 
that exhibited by Mr. G. T. Beauchamp, from 
Combaconum, worth 52|^ Es. per candy. That 
from Kurnool would have been quite equal, but it 
was old and rotten. 

Those from Tanjore and Salem No. 5185, were 
equal, and worth 45 Es. the candy. The Nila 
Maddi from Kurnool, and that sent by Hurry Eow 
from Tanjore, was the produce of large trees and 
of Utile value. Specio^ns of the root in powder 
from the Salem Local Committee, and from Sun- 
dara Moodely, were good, and were valued at 45 
Es. but it is never sold in that state. The Pegu 
specimens were large and inferior. Several speci- 
mens of chips from various places were also ex- 
hibited, but of no value. It is one of the com- 
monest red dyes, the colour is doll, though more 
lasting than some of the brighter tints obtained 
from other substances. ^ 

The best dye is procured from the bark of (he 
roots of trees, three years old. f 

BAPPXV. 

Several specimens of Sappan wood tvere shewn 
under the names of 

Buehum, in India. • 

Teinj^jet, Pegu. 

A large quantity of the species of Qssmlpinia 
yielding ibis dye is grown in Malabar, and its 


cultivation might be greatly extended. The ex- 
port of wood from Malabar in 1856>*57 was 
16,962 Cwt. % Qra. equal in value to Es. 50,061. 
A custom prevails in Malabar, which though not 
connected with dyes may be mentioned. On the 
birth of a fea^e child, the Moplahs are in the 
habit of planting from 40 to 50 seeds of sappan, 
and the trees, which reach maturity in 10 to 12 
years, hre her dowry when she is married. This 
dye is much u8ed<ii)L Pegu and according to Captaiu 
Benson sells freely for 12 Es. the 100 Vis. Silks 
dyed with this wood freinj-jet] of a dark red co- 
lour, were transmitted by Dr. Brandis from Pegp. 


BSO SANBEKSWOOD. 

A single specimen of red Smdermood procured 
from Fterocarpm eantalinue was exhibited by Ap- 
pavoo Piliay. It is said to aflbrd a good red, with 
a mordant of Alum, but does not seem to be in 
much use. 


TURMEHIC. 

The specimens were neither so numerous, nor*do 
good, as those of the previous^ Exhibition. Very 
little was contributed by the Noitheni (Sircars, al 
though it is exported largely from the hill Districts. 
Five specimens were exliibited by Chendoo N^ir 
from Malabar, and from Pegu by Dr. BrandU ; 
the best and finest sample was that contributed *by 
the Eajah of Viziauagrum, but the tubers were 
small and broken. It was valued at 50 Es. the 
Candy, but had the roots been large, it would have 
fetched as much as 70 Es. the Candy. The sample 
was labelled 7 pice the seer as the local price, which 
would be 33 Es. the Candy. A Pondicherry spe- 
cimeu, though inferior colour, was yet, from tlie 
large size of the roots, estimated at 60 Its. the 
Candy. The rest were inferior auc|, were classed in 
order of merit, as follows ; 

Cochin. 

Malabar, 

Chingleput. 

Trichinopoly. 

Salem. 

Hyderabad (boiled.) 

These were the only ape^ens adapted for dyeing 
purposes. The rest were diSrely fit for eating. The 
two kinds are distinguished by a fresh fracture or 
cut of the tuber. H it exhibits a rich unctuous 
lustre, it will yield il^od colour, but if it has a dry 
look, it is useless for that object. A carious sub- 
stance was exhibited by the Kurnool Local Com- 
mittee, under the name of Boorady consisting ot 
Cakes of Turmeric powder obtained from Hydera- 
bad, the price of which was stated to be 6 Tolas the 
Kapee. 
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The only examples of this dye that Were j|hawn 
under the general natne Kttmmba were from Bdlaryj 
Coimbatore, Etoool, Bangalore, and Moulmein and 
a few purchased specimens from Madras. AM the 
samples were small. That from Bellary was estidmt* 
ed to be worth 5 Ks. Ahe maund here ; local valttA 
3 Bs. As already observed, it is used in comune* 
tion with chay root, for dyeing Various shades df 
pink and red, which are bright ffnd delicate, but 
will not last. The mordants employed are lime 
juice and soda (Dhobie’s earth). 

• ■ ■■ 

ROTTLEEA TINCTORTA. 

Kapala, Salem, Kuruool, Mysore. 

Vasanta Qunda^ Northern Ciroars. 

The best specimen was that from Lingampartirin 
the Raj'ahmun;lry District, which was worth 17 or 
18 Jls. the maund, of ^5 fts. Good samples were 
sent by the Rajah of Vizianagrum ; (valued here 
at 12 Rs. but costing there only 5 R8.)Mr, Wright- 
man, Ajpothecary Mysore Commission ; and the Sa- 
lem Local Committee. From the latter were also re- 
ceived specimens of silk treated with tlie dye, which 
produces a yellow colour. The best in the Madras 
intffket, comes from the Jivadi Hills between South 
Arcot and Salem. Tt is fixed by means of common 
-8i)da, and is very easy of application. It is not 
y much used in Madras, but, as was observed in the 

( Jo^y Report of 1855, it seems eminently deserving ! 
of jnore attention than it has hitherto met with. 

\ — 

BUTEA EROKDOSA. 

The red flowers of this tree exhibited from Nel- 
lore and Bellary, under the name of Palaa (Nos. 
H?17,l4!l8) were submitted in small quantity. With 
Alum they give a yellow dye, which the addition of 
a little Soda turns to orange. It does not appear 
to be extensively used, nor probably could the arti- 
cle meet an extensive demand. 

• MEMCYLO^^ TIl^CTORIUM. 

The native names for the blue flowers of this tree, 
are Alliy Cagsa^ and Vassa Caga, the first being its 
Northern or Teloogoo, the two latter its Tamil desig- 
nations. It comes fromNellore, Tanjore, Salem, and 
Pondicherry. The Salem is the best. The native 
dyers employ it as an adjunct to chay root, for 
bringing out the colour, in preference to Alum, which 
injures the thread. By itself it gives an evaneeoent I 
yellow. It is very chefp, costing about one anna i 
* the marcal. 

LAC. i 

^he specimens were all scanty and pnemlly poor. | 
A box of well selected samples, received from Mr. i 
Claud Hamilton Brown of Mirzapore, is deserving | 
of ^commendation. Mr. Brown furnished also 'the | 
following test for determining the quantity of the | 
article. 


COLOURS. ’ 

Take,... 4 griniie Dye. . 

6 do: (kwa of Tartar. 

IS 

15 mmiiDs s(d ; ‘ of Xio. ^ 
put in an evaporating pan; irith water, jiiid boil aver 
a spirit Lamp, till all the colouring matter is abto^i>* 
ed from the water. This you wilireadify 
by putting a drop on your shirt sleeve, the 
while boiling, should be occasianally stirred with a 
glass rod. 

ARNOTTO.^ 

The seeds of Bim creliana are known ^by the In- 
dian terms (Teloogop) and P^mnei Virai 
(Tamil) of Pondicherry. rArtf^i«-wa-(Pegu). 

Specimens were sent from^Madura, Bangalore, 
Nellore, Tanjore, Pondicherry, and Pegu; All except 
that from Hurry Row of Taujore, was old and of 
inferior quality. It yields a colour of various shades 
of pale red and orange, which however cannot be 
fixed. Jt is employed extensively by washerman in 
the Northern Circars, for giving the reddish tinge 
to the dkotig or men’s doth, worn by all dasses of 
the population. The orange coloured garments of 
Jangams, Fakirs, Byragis, and other religious men- 
dicants are dyed with this substance. 

CASSIA TOEA. . * 

The seeds nuder the names of TmiepUy and Yh- 
garajm, are exported from the Northern Ciroars for 
dyeing blue with Indigo. Samples w^ere transmitted 
by the Rajah of Viziaiingrura, and by the Bellary 
Local Committee. The associates of the Jui*y could 
give no information of the process. Tlie price was 
stated to be 4 annas the marcal. 

CASSIA AURICULATA* 

The yellow flowers of this Plant were exhibited 
under the name of Aoara^pUy as a dye, but the 
Jury could not learn that it vVas ever used, although 
it daubtless would yield a colouring matter. 

MYROBALANS. , 

Various specimens of these seeds and galls the 
produce of various species of fermimlia were exhi- 
bited. They are too well known to call for further 
notice. — — 

^ ACACIA EUGATA. 

A cake of a pale green, indigp-looking substance, 
Wii| #ent by Dr. Brandis with the Pegu consign- 
ment, under the name of Ketn^oua thaty and said 
to bo prepared from the leaves, of Apaeia rugata. 
Specimens of the fruit and leaves, are stated in Dr. 
Brandis’ catalogue to have been also transmitted, 
but the Jury were unable to find them. No account 
pf the use of the dye was given by the exhibitor. 

COSCINItM FEKBSTEATUM. 

The root and dried leaves of this curiooe plant, 
were exhibited by Mr. Thwaites from Ceylon under 
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the Singulesc name of weni^tlU or false Colombo 
root” ; by Dr, CJeghorn from the Western Coast as 

Oo 9 cinium fen€9tmium*\ and by the Cawaye 
Tahsildar as Mara manjil, or “tree turmeric.” The 
Jury had no information cf its dyeing properties, 
but as it contains a large proportion of herberine, it 
could without dopbt be usefully employed, for pro- 
ducing a yellow colour, if procurable in sufficient 
quantity. But on this point nothing is known to 

the Jury. 

Pohegeanate flowers. 

Some pomegrenafe flowers were transmitted from 
Bellary as a dye, but the Jury could not learn that 
the artide Bad ever been used, for producing a colour. 
It is deservicg of enouiry however, whether the very 
rich and beautiful tim of this flower, lias ever been 
extracteddn the form of a dye, by any local^rocess. 

I 

LICHEN. 

Specimens of Lichen under the name of Raitl-pu 
(*‘ Stone flower”) were received from the Nellore 
Local Committee. The Jury requested Dr. A. J. 
Scott to favor them with his opinion of their value. 
He stated that it was difficult to extract the colour- 
ing properties of Lichens save by a long and tedious 
process. Subsequently they received from him the 
following report. “ The Lichens examined by me 
** do not appear to possess any very well marked 
“ dyeing properties. By the mode of testing how- 
“ ever, employed by Westring of Stockholm, a yel- 
“ lowish fluid has been obtained through the agency 
“ of ammonia, and chloride of aramoriiiira, which 
“ imparts its colour to cloth immersed in it.” 

COCHINEAL. 

Of this substance there was a single poor speci- 
men from Bangalore. The Catalogue stated that 
another had been sent by Dr. Riddell from Bolarum, 
but it was not forlbcoming. 

GRISLEA TOMENTOSA. 

Tlie red flowers and the leaves of this plant, were 
exhibited from Rajahmundry, but nothing is known 
here of its colouring properties. In the Northern 
Circars, where it is known under the names of 
Godari, manu^ the leaves are employed 

in dyeing leather. Sheep skins, steeped in an infusion 
of the dried leaves, become a fine red, of which 
native slippers arc made. The dried flowers 'are 
employed in Northern India, under the na|n^ of 
Dhauri in the process of dyeing with the Morifida 
bark, but not apparently so much for their colour- 
ing as for their astringent properties. (Asiatic 
Researches Vol. IV, page 28.) Dr. Gibson states 
that in Kandeish, the flowers form a considerable 
article of commerce inland, as a dye. (Graham’s 
Catalogue.) It grows abundantly in the hill^ 
Tracts of the Northern Circars. ^ / 

MALA POO. 

Small dried flowers under this name, were trans- 


mitted by the Salem Local Committee. They have 
been ascertained to be the flowei*s of the C&drela 
ioona and are said to yield a yellow dye with alum, 
but the article is unknown here. It appears to be 
worthy of furtirer attention. 

The Jury desire to record here, their appreciation 
of the excellmit collection of dyes, exhibited by the 
Chamber of Commerce, nith their prices attached, 
whicli proved of the greatest service, by affording a 
standard of comparison for the similar products that 
came under tbeir notice. The Jury also desire to bring 
to notice, an excellent and very neatly arranged as- 
sortment of dyes, exhibif^ed by NativeSurgeon Fr^iicis 
Appavoo Rillay, with their Botaiiical, and Vernacu- 
lar names, and notes of their uses. This collection, 
the Jury consider to be deserving, of some mark of 
distinction. In conclusion they have to notice a 
sample of Gamboge submitted by Mr. G. Wright- 
man, Apothecary, Mysore Commission, who seems to 
have taken much pains in collecting and forwarding 
articles for exhibition. Gamboge, however, being 
more used as a pigment does not come directly under 
the Jury’s cognisance. The same remark applies to 
the Prussian Blue exhibited by liungasamy Moodely 
and Soobrayah Pillay of Pondicherry, a recently in- 
troduced manufacture, of which they engage to«de- 
liver 25,000 lbs per annum, of a quality superior to 
the sample, at the rate of 8 francs per lb. 

J. T. MACLAGAN. 

Reporter t SabJuriL 

WALTER ELLIOT, 

(^airman Class IV. ' 

im March 1858. 

It is right to mention that the botanical, and 
vernacular nomenclature, as well as the general his- 
tory of these dyes, was furnished by the l‘resiilent 
of the Jury, the Honorable Mr. Elliot, who has 
bestowed much labor in carefully digesting the in- 
formation obtained from the native associates and 
others. 

J. T. M. 

APPENDIX. 

Red — Native process for dyeing red with Ciiay 
Root, calculated for 1 Viss, (or S and J lbs,) of 


white Twist 

Take of sweet oil 6 Pollums. 

Ashes of the milk hedge 6 do. 

Sheep’s dung 3 do. 


mix and keep in an earthen vessel for the space of 
4 or 5 years, the older it is the better. Then wlien 
about to commence the prbeess of dyeing, to the 
above mixture add 

Fresh ashes of milk hedge ... 8 Measures. 

Spring water 4 do. 

mix and strain and add to the strained fluid, shake 
the whole well together and then add 

Sweet oil., 15 Pollums. 

Sheep’s dung... 15 do. 

Spring water 1 Measure. 

mix the whole iu a vessel. Then steep the twist m 
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it for aa hour, pressing and squeezing it well with 
the hands to cause it to absorb the fluid fully, after 
which leave it to soak. On the following day re- 
move the twist and dry it in the suii. Then take in 
a vessel afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge 6 Meafures. 

Spring water 3 do. 

mix and strain, and add to the ^trained fluid 
Sweet oil 15 Pollums. 

• Shake the whole well together and steep the thread 
iu«it for an hour using the hands as before descnb* 
ed, leave it to soak all night. Next morning take 
out the thread and dry it in the sun. In the evening 
of the same day take in a vessel afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge 6 Measures 

Spring water 3 do. 

mix and strain, to which water add 

Sweet oil 7^ Pollums 

steep the thread in the mixture using the hands as 
belbre and leave till next morning. Then remove 
and ^ry in the sun. Next take afresh 

• Ashes of milk hedge 3 Measures 

Sweet oil 3 a Pollums 

• Spring water 3 Measures 

mix and steep the^hread using tlie hands as before 

^ «iiid leave it soaking until next morning, when re- 
move and dry in the sun take afresh 

\ Ashes of milk hedge... 3 Measures 

Sweet oil Pollums 

* Spring water 3 Meiisures 

mix and steep in as before until next morning, then 
<ako afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge Measures 

Sweet oil... 1|- Pollums 

Spring water 2^ Measures 

mix and follow the process as before, and take afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge 1 Measure 

Sweet oil Pollums 

Spring '^ter 2 Measures 

• mix and follow the process as before, then take afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge ^ Measure 

Sweet oil 1 Pollum 

Spring water 2 Measures 

mix and follow the process as before, dry the thread 
for 3 in the sun, on the 4//* day take afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge 3 Measures 

Sweet oil H I^oHunis 

Spring water 3 Measures 

nux a!»d follow the proceess as before, but dry the 
thread in the shade the same night. Then take 
afresh before noon next day 

Ashes of milk hedge H Measures 

Sweet oil H Pollums 

Spring water 2 Measures , 

mix and strain, then steep the thread in the Strained 
fluid a whole da* and night, remove the thread 
next dnv, aiid expose it in the sun for 4 days. Tlmti 
leave the thread untouched for a wliole ttionth and 
after the expiration of that period, expose it for a 
(lay to the sun. On the day following wash the 
tn'iat in pure spring or river water, and on the 


evening of the mt day, taks in a iteaad afroaii 

Spring water 10 Heaeoreal 

Landed Alii leaves. ^4 do. } 

Powder of Chay root l^l do. 
mix the whole, steep the thread in tbe lubtnre 
using the hands as Wore, and leave to ecwidt for 
the night. On the following momtngi wash tiia 
thread in pure water and leave to dry. 

The above process to be r^ated afresh for tiie 
seven following evenings, omitting the AlU leaves 
after the first 2 days. On the 8th dayju the morn- 
ing allow the thread in thq mixture to boil say 
from 4 to 8 p. M., then remove and keep the thread 
in the vessel covered untif next mondng, when 
remove the thread and wash it in pure Water, leav- 
ing to dry ill the sliade for a whde day. Bepeat 
the washing and drying for the 4 following days. 
On the fifth day take afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge 3 Measures 

Spridg water 3 do 

Sheep’s dung 3 Pollums 

Sweet oil do 

mix, steep the thread, using the hands as before, 
and then take it out to dry. A similar course must 
be followed for the 3 succeeding days, then keep 
it quiet 1 day ; on the followiif^ day wash the 
thread in good water, and leave to dry all next day. 
Then take afresh 

Powder of Chay root. 5 Pollums 

Spring water 10 Measures 

mix, steep the thread, observing the same process 
as before ; next morning remove the thread, and 
wash it in good water, and leave to diy following 
B similar course for 3 days ; then keep the thread * 
quiet for 10 days, after which take afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge. 3 Measures 

Sweet oil 2^ Pollums 

Spring water 3 Measures 

mix, steep the thread, observing the same course as 
before and leaving it till next day, then dry it in 
the shade and follow the same ^process 3 days ; then 
leave it for 1 0 days, after which wash in good 
water and take afresh 

Powder of Chay root 5 Pollums 

Spring water 8 Measures 

mix. steep the thread in the mixture, using the 
Sands as before, and dry in the sun next morning, 
Lpeat the same the 3 following days, then on the 
^cceeding morning wash the thi*ead well in good 
water and when dry, it will have attained a beauti- 
ful fast red colour ready for weaving purposes. 

CHOCOLATft. 

Process for dyeing white mule twist of a choco- 
late colour, calculated for 1 Viss op* 3 and 4- lbs. 

Take of sweet oft,, 6 Pollums 

A sites of milk bedge^ 6 „ 

Sheep dung 3 „ 

mix and keep in an earthen vessel for tlie space of 
4 or 5 years, and after that lapse of time to the 
above mixture add t 
K IS 
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Afth^ af imlk 

Spring water 4y* ‘*9* ^ ^ -'''', ti 

mix and strain, and add 4p the aliped Jim , 

Sweet oil is Foikippi w^en well 

/ ; ahaken« add 

Sheep IS » 

Spriiig*watei»»v*^w*^*K 1 Measure 

mix ia a veseel aad steep the twist ia it for an 
hour, Pre^ag Wd aaikeeakg it with the bands to 
make & a^prb the fully. Leave it to soak. 
0& the foftpwibg day remove the twist aud dry it 
in the atm, iCheu k o vessel afresh 

Ashes ofinilk hedge,.. 6 Measures 

Spring water., i 8 „ 

mix and stmn, then add to the strained fluid 

Sweet nil..t«« 15 Pollums 

when properly shakes, steep the thread in it for 
an hour using th6> hands as before described, and 
then leave it to soak ; remove it next morning and 
dry the thread ia the sun. The same evening put 
in a vessel afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge.,..,*.,. 6 Measures 

%ring water,.* 8 „ 

mix and strain. Add to the water 

Sweist oU..#>, 7k Pollums 

steep the thread in the mixture using the hands as 
before, and leave it to soak, remove it next morning 
and dry it in the sun. Thm take afresh 

Ashes of mibc hedge 3 Measures 

Sweet <oi4. 3^ Pollums 

Spring water. 4 ,.^,. 8 Measures 

mix and steep the thrcarl using the hands as before, 
and leave it soaking until next morning, when re- 
move and dry in the sun. Take afresh 

Ashes of milk hedge^.. 3 M^sures 

Sweet oil Pollutes 

Spring water 3 Mei^sures 

mix and steep as before until next morning, then 
take afresh 

A^hs <>f t^ilkhedge,. Measures 

Sw^e^^ii, If PoUuihs 

Spring water..,.,,,. , Sf Measures 

mix and fallow the prooees as before, and take 
afresh ^ 

Ashes of milk hedge....,..,. 1 Measure ^ 

Sweet ofl. -|f Pollums j 

Spring water I Measuits / 

mix aud Mlow tne prpee::>s befote^ taie 
afresh , . 

Ashes of milk hedge.., 

Sweet oil f PoUuma 

Spring water 2 Meast^res 

mix and follow tlie process as di'y ihjfethreadt] 

3 da^s in tlie sun, on the idk ic^ teke 

Asltes of milk hedge,..**,... 3. MJ^inres 

Sweet oil 2^ Bolluma . 

Spttttg water... 3 Meaflures 

mix and fofllow the as before, but dry the 

In ihe shuck th‘^ same 
afreslt before nooa next <Uty ' 


^ Ashes of milk hedge^ » v v 'Ik 
Sweet oil . t • PoftiTOt; . 

Spring water.. 3 Meuemres 
mix and sinon, then eteep the thread in the atiwtn* 
ed fluid a whdLe day and nigbt, remove the thread 
next day, and ekpose it eve^ day in the sun for 4 
days, tlM leave the thread alone for a whole month 
and ihe dey nftet ^te <idoae,. expose it to the sun. 
On the following day wash the twist in pure spring 
or river water, and on the evening of the next day * 
take in a vessk afresh , 

Powder of shay root f Measure 

BVuised bark of sooiala . . i . f „ 

Spring water 10 „ 

mix, steep the thread in the liquid, using the hand 
as before, leave it to soak att n^bt and next morn- 
ing dry it in the snn. The same process to be fol- 
lowed for 6 days, tmng fresh mixture each time, 
and on the 6th day in the eventeg, let the thread 
remain in the vessel with the mixtuie, and ^boil it 
for 4 hours. On the following morning wash the 
thread in pure spring water, and after drying it in 
the sun, it is reily for wearing purposes. ^ 

OEXBN. ^ 

f 

Process for colouring while Mule Twist in Green 
ca Iculated for 1 Vias or ^ 

Take of Indigo 2 Pollums 

Thuggahra seed 4 „ ^ 

Chuiiam 2 „ 

Spring water ... 32 Measures, 

mix, steep the thread in for 3 hours, using the hands 
for squemng ihe thread in the mixture, that the in- 
fusion may be properly rcoei>^ed, then dry in the 
sun, after which preserve it quiet for 6 days. On 
the 6th day following take 

Pine saffron powder..., 1 Viss 

Spring water b iMeasures 

mix, steep the thread in the mixture, using the hand» 
as before described, aiid leave it to iwak the whole 
night, take afresh I 

Atad Congy water ... I Measure 
Spring waier ... Measures 

mix, and wash in it the thread,, ^ad dfyf in the 8had<r, 
when it will be mdy for usingi^i ; f/- 

, YELUdW,''" 

Process for csotetiriug white Twist into yellow, 
calculated for I Visa or Sklba. 

Wash tho thread flrst in good water, then take . 

Pine Saffron powder 1 Visa 

Spring water ... 3 Measures 

mix, iSfeep the thread, using the hands as before de- 
scribed> and after aoiiking for ftHiours, take afresh 

Add Congy water f Measure 

Spring water 4 Measures 

I mix, and wash the thread in it, remove and dry in 
night. Then take / the shade wJicu it will be ready for weaving pur- 
eposes. 
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SECTION IV. 

REPORT ON TANNING MATERIALS. 

Suh*Jury^ 

The Horrble Walter Elliot, Esq, — Clmrman, 

J, Eohde, Esq. — B,^porter. 

In tcanning suBstances the Committee dijf not ob- 
serve anytliiiig particularly deserving attention, nor 
was the collection by any meansPa complete one, the 
properties of the pods of the Cmsalpinia coriaria 

* (dlri divi) and of the barks of the Cassia auriculata, 
Ctissia fistula, Acacia arabica and others of the 
same family, are already well known and have been 
particularly dwelt on in the Guntoor Local Com- 
mittee’s Report in transmitting articles for the Ex- 
hibition of 1855. The bark of the Zizyphus is not 
ia use in the parts of the country with which the 
Committee are acquainted, but it is well known. 
Catechu is well kuown ns a tanning substance in 
England, and was tried by the Guntoor Committee 
already referred to, the country gall-nuts and the 

{7nachlkay) mentioned and reported on by 
t hat Committee. The Pomegranate fruit, the bark of 
the stems and roots, are already well known and from 
ftie limited supply could never Become of importance 
for tanning. The^Iheeka bark the Jury do not know 

• it is imported, and the local designation only is 
given. The Panictry fruit is not otherwise described 
wx are the Jury aware of its preculiar properties. 


SECTION V. 

VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, FIBRES. 


Suh-Jury, 

Colonel Reid. — Reporter, 

3. D- Sira, Esq. 

J. B reeks. Esq. 

Captain Hawkes. 

Amciate, 

Hunter. 

1. O^^Mn^pocos Nuc\fera, There were many 
samples Of these No. 4,643 sent by 

Hurry was unquestionably the best, 

possessin^^p' and color, combined with 
strength, met with amongst the others. 

The CommitW however noticed with approba- 
tion two other samples, namely those of E. Ahobal 
How No. 1,737 and a sample from Rajahmundry 
^ 0 . From Chungleput also n creditable sample 
was exhibited No. 5,343. But on the whole the 
specimens of Coir, so long an article of general usfe 
;m(l commerce, did not by any means come up to 
what might have been expected. 

A specimen of Cocoa Fibre from Coimbatore, 
apparently from the leaf. 


No. 2,969 was Thomas, Esq. 

This was clean, carefully prepared and well suited 
for fine Basket work. 

2. Date lea/, Pkmk iacty/^era^ Of this, 
two specimens alone, heed be mentioned, the best 
and cleanest^ No. 643, and a carefully prepared 
specimen by E. Ahobala Row No. 1,74^. 

The remaining samples were submitted in a very 
raw state, carrying no pretension whatever to mer- 
it. 

S. Palmyra lea/, Roramue flahellrformia. Here 
again but two specimens were deserving of notice. 

No. 4,081, a clean sample from-J. J. Cotton, 
Esq., of Masulipatam and • ^ , 

No. 753, of great lenglh»but coarse, fi*om Paupy- 
reddy of Chingleput. ^ 

The Committee remark that in Fibre prepared 
from Trees of the Palm tribe, almost every merit 
will depend on the preparation of the ai*ticle after 
gathering. It can hardly be expected that excel- 
lence can be obtained by any peculiar mode of cul- 
tivation. In the manipulation therefore, any de- 
gree of improvement must be looked for, 

4. Aloe Fibre, Agave americana. This Fibre 
is capable of being turned to great account and sev- 
eral very fair samples were exhibited. 

The cleanest and best prepared were those of 
Hurry Row, No. 4,621, and No. 2,977, from J. B. 
Roupell, Esq , these were soft, pliant and of good 
strength. E. Ahobalarow exhibited a fair specimen. 
Kanagaroyen, Native Surgeon at Coimbatore, exhi- 
bited Aloe Fibres, dyed of good colors. These are 
interesting specimens, and though not coming under 
this section of the Jury, the Committee could not 
but remark some very serviceable door-mats menus 
factured in patterns from these colored fibres. Good 
clean Fibre of Aloe was exhibited by W. Elliot, Esq. 
of Cuddapah. On the whole the Fibre of the Agave 
shewed well and both Hurry Row and Ahobala Row 
are entitled to prizes. 

5. Ma/rool or Munjee Nar, Pameviera zeyhuilca. 
Here also Hurry Row Exhibited tlie best speeinieii. 
No. 4,613. Those from Kurfiool in larger quanti- 
ties were good samples and deserve notice. The 
Marool or Sanseviera is a plant that has not long 
attracted notice but is unquestionably deserving at- 
tention. In some parts of India very large quanti- 
•ties are found, growing wild. On the Pulicat Hills 
it is to be met with in some abundance, and in the 
Kurnool District it is most plentiful. |t is of the 
same natural order as the aloe (not agave) Hemero- 
callidce, aud capable of cultivation. From its strength 
and the softness of its fibre, it might be brought 
more into use, and become a valuable product, 
possessing as it does the praperty of resisting the 
usual efiects of damp. 

6. Fourcroya gigantea qf the Aloe tribe. This 
plant, although common iu some of the large sta- 
tions, is not met with elsewhere. It yields a very 
long and strong fibre and deserves more attention 
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thati is given to it. The ^llkples siieivn were in- 
different, and inferior to those exhibit^ in 1855, 

7. Screw Pine — Pandjtnus odoratissimus ; Thau- 
lay Nar, ^ There was one clean sample of this. No. 

’ 55, from Chingleput— Appo<\r Moodely of Pondi- 
clierry also exhibits Bundles of this Bark, No. 
7159, carefully put up for exportation. There is 
not much strengtli in this Pibre, it could be used 
only for mat making or paper. 

8. Plantain Fibre, Mum paradUiaca. Hurry 
Pow exhibited a clean ssilky looking bundle of this, 
No. 4807 : other samples fair. 

9. Tenmm, Calotropis gigantea. This Fibre 
is strong and soft, and capable of being turned to 
much account. The wlible plant from which it is 
lakfe, is of value. Preparations of it enter largely 
into the Native Pharmacopoea. Good charcoal for 
Gunpowder is* made from it and the seed vessel 
produces a silky kind of cotton exhibited also, and 
made into cloth. 

Kistnah Row of Tanjore exhibited a good sample 
of the Fibre. E. Ahobala Row had also a fair sam* 
pie No. 1,729. 

10. Junapum, Crolalaria juncea. This is a 

most valuable Fibre .and is indeed the hemp of In- 
dia, ** Most kinds of Cordage, as well as the 

sack cloth known as “ Gunny,’* are manufactured 
from it. It is capable of improvement both in cul- 
tivation and preparation. 

Messrs. Fischer and Co. of Salem exhibited the 
best and largest sample, No. 6,857, entitling them 
to a reward. Good Bundles were shewn Rs. 3891, 
2, 3, 4, by various exhibitors fioin Rajahmundry 
and a small clean sample of good quality by Mr. 
Silver of Tiunevelly. 

11. Sendee, Hibiecm esculenius- The best 
shewn was No. 3850 from Rajahmundry, long in sta- 
ple, soft and pliant. A sample, No, 5346, of the 
Hibiscus caniiabinus from Cbingleput was fair. The 
former plant produces the common esculent of our 
tables, Bandykai. Both are oi the Malvaceous tribe, 
the bark of most of vdiich abounds in flaxen fibres. 

12. Flax, Linum ueitatUsimum, Tiiis plant has 
been cultivated in the Northern parts of India, prin- 
cipally for the olT^contained in the seeds. 

To the preparation of the Fibre much attention 
is paid in Europe. Mr. Underwood produced some‘ 
fair samples of English flax, plain, carded and hack-' 
led : they were dark in color like the tow of England.^ 
The bed sample No. 1, though indifferently prepar- 
ed, was of good length and WAu from the Hyderabad 
Country. 

13. Pina Jpple, Jnanassa miiva. The Fibre 
from the Pine Apple is woven into the finest fabrics, 
particularly in Manilla, No. 7,037, frotti Padre Pro- 
bhu ; from Mangalore was a very good spedten, 

14* MiU Nettle^ Urtka puteherrma. 

Nos. 2460 Httd 2462 were very fair samples of this 
fibre exhibited by the Salem Local Committee. 


The plant from which this fibre is taken is deserv- 
ing notice. It yields the latter long in staple and 
of considerable strength* On the Neilgheny Mills 
it is known and appreciated by both Todawers and 
Berghers. 

15. Pariiium macrophylUtm, Captain Benson 
exhibited fibres of Paritium macropnyllum. Nos. 
8720 and Urena lobata (both malvaceous plants) 
from Moulmein. These samples possess much merit 
and the former especially so, being long, soft, pliant 
and strong, color brown. 

16. jdrena lobata^ 

17. Vernonia anthelminiica. Amongst new 
fibres appears a sample of Vernonia anthelmintica 
No. G,614 : it is rather hard ; but this may possibly 
be the result of bad cleaning. 

Paries of Trees. There was a large and varied 
collection of Barks, but in so unprepared and crude 
a state that their properties cannot be determined 
by their appearance. This is the more to be regret- 
ted, as doubtless many of these fibres might b^ im- 
proved and rendered soft and pliant by the usually 
adopted means whilst fresh. Several of them can 
be spun and woven into cloth. Among the most 
promising of these barks are those of varieties ot 
Bauhinia, Ficus, Acacia, Azadarathta, Cordea and 
Butea. 

Good samples were exhibited of Bags from Wy- 
naud and Mangalore formed from the Bark of Trera 
taken off bodily* The best of these ore from 
Lipurandra saccidora, or Antiaris saccidora. 

These are curious specimens of how little Nature 
owes to Art, in producing one of the most useful 
articles of domestic economy. 

Mr. Jaffrey exhibited 45 smaU samples of fibres, 

I from Plants in the Horticultural Garden, neatly ar- 
ranged, and most of them well prepared (without 
maceration) though not sufficieutly cleaned to shew 
the qualities of each fibre, ^ 

The commonly known fibres such as those of the 
I malvaceous tribe, “ Musa,” ** Agave,” Asclepias” 

are surpassed by others exhibited. TWr^oorcroya 
is tlm longest and best specimen 
liibited of its kind. Amongst the several 

basts well worthy of notice, na 

' well as length and 

of these are from ** Corde£ri&^^n|^^^l|3eod^^^ 

dron anfractuosum,” 

cuka alata,” Adanlonia " 

This is au interesting colleotlon but its value is 
aq^uch lessened by the samples being so small. 

The Honorable W. Elliot sent 2 Fruits of 
e^yptiaca, grown in his garden, from seed brought 
I9y him from Egypt. This k one of the Curcurbi- 
tacem. The Genus ** Lnffa” owes its name to the 
Arabic word for Luffia ASgyptiaca, viz. “ louffor” 
** Loof,” it is a remarkable kind of Gourd. When 
quite ripe, within, it has no pulp, but is dry and filled 
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with netted fibres, veiy much interwoven. It is 
tised in Turkish baths as a scrubber. It is a use- 
ful product, and if cultivated would probably find 
ready sale. 

Mr. Elliot has kindly offered to supply seeds to 
Native Gardeners, or others who will apply to him 
for them. It is of easy culture, trained on a raised 
Mundwa, similar to the Snake Gourd &c.« 


. COTTONS. 

, A very extensive and varied display of Cottons 
p^as exhibited. 

FOKEIGN COTTONS. 

1. Bourhon, The best sample of Bourbon Cot- 
ton is one, No. of the prize products fi*om the 
recent Tinnevelly Local Exhibition, of a very%peri- 
or quality, soft, long in staple and strong. . The 
sample is a small one. 

2 * and 3. Bourbon, Messrs. Fischer and Co. 
have two good samples of Bourbon Cotton, No. 
6817, and 6818. The latter a fine Bale, well cleaned. 
fPhd soft, but rather short in tbe staple. 

4. Sea Idan^. A good sample of Sea Island 
•Cotton from Hyderabad well cleaned and long in 
staple. 

' 5. American. No. 10 American Cotton from Pon- 
dicherry, good, strong and clean, but short in 
staple. 

6. Amrlcan. A specimen of American Cotton 
from Adony, indifferent. 

Colored or Nanking. There were several samples 
of the coloured or Nanking Cottons. 

7 and 8. The best was that exhibited by Messrs. 
Fischer and Co. No. 6850, from Salem. That 
from Tinnevelly was good. 

9 and 10? The Samples from Guntoor and 
* Cuddapah indifferent. 

Country t Indigenous. A great variety exhibited, 
some from nlmost every district ; many of these how- 
ever were scarcely worth looking at, being unclean- 
ed and nqt got up in a manner that could possibly 
attract atteni^ioh in the market. This is a point 
which deseim jr^uarking on. Sufficient attention 
does not appear tp be given, in many instances, to 
the quality of tiie article exhibited. The idea ap- 
pears to obtain, that it is sufficient to exhibit the 
article without any reference to its quality. Through- 

this section'^Bamples are met with rather indi- 
cting the wretchedness of the produce than to what 
perfection it may be brought. No. 6,789, and No, 

; li962, the former from Guntoor and the latter from 
Jlasulipalara, fine, long in staple and soft. 

3. A sample of cotton which obtained a prae at 
the Hyderabad Local Exhibition was shewn Mr. 
Bijent, It is of fair length, well cleaned and fine. 
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4. A good satBflHM Captain Bal- 

main from 

5. From Bellary there wbre four samples, all 

short in staple, badly cleaned nnd of ^indifferent 
quality. * . 

6. From Nellore the samples were indifferent, 
with one exception, which, though of a bad color, 
was long and strong in staple* 

7. Guntoor Cotton very carelessly collected, and 
of indifferent quality. ^ 

8. Ladum Cottons exhibited from three quar- 

ters, Nos. 4090, from Moogauoor and 4,544, from 
Tatijore, though indifferent in feel and appearance, 
are strong. ‘ , • 

9. Nadum Cotton from Madras, pn indifferent 
sample, though clean. 

10. Silk Cottons. From Bomb», Calotropis. 
Cryptostegim &c. exhibited from several districts, 
These are not marketable, though silky, and can be 
worked up with the real Cottons, Nos. 3898. Some- 
thing similar to the above from a Grass apparently ; 
native name Jummoodoody, only fit for paper-mak- 
ing. 

F. A. BEID, 

• Reporter. 

P- S. In the Ist Volume of the second series of the 
Indian Journal of Art, will be found the commence- 
ment of R most carefully written and useful paper, 
entitled '* Suggestions for cleaning fibrous plants 
for cordage and weaving” by Dr. Hunter. The 
Committee notice this, in reference to their remarks 
on the little prepartion which specimens of fibres 
frequently receive, at the hands of Exhibitors, fn 
the hope that the usefulness of these suggestions 
and the evident inexpensiveness of their adoption 
may lead future exhibitors to avail themselves of 
their aid. 

F. A. BEID, 

Reporter. 

SECTION VI. 

TIMBER AND ORNAMENTAL WOODS. - 
Sub- Jury ^ 

The Honorable W^. Elliot Esq. (Mairman, 

Lieutenant Colonel Pears, c. B. 

Mr. W. B. Wright. 

Mr. Williams. 

Major Maitland. 

Associates, 

Lieutenant Hawk^. 

Lieutenant Boddome. 

The observaiiont oontaiii^ in tbc Report of the 
Sub Jury in tbit Deqpartment in 1865 have not 
been without their effect on the present exhibition. 


TIMBER AND ORNAMENTAL WOODS. 
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The general colteetion exhibited is re* 

marlcabiy interesting, eontilbtitiGna from 

some of the Districts very complete. ■ 

The most important contributions are from 


Malabar, 

PaJgbaut, 

Coimbatore, 

Madura, 


* Bangalore, 

, Hyderabad, 

Btid ^ 
Pondicherry, 


There ,?are also smaller collections from Ootaca- 
mond, Bellary (Eamnnmullay) from Burmah, 
through the Madras Ivocal Committee, aud from 
Masulipatam. 

Malabar . — The Collection of specimens from Ma- 
labar, exhibited by tbe« Collector of that District, 
merits especial* notice for the care with which the 
specimens have been prepared and for the extent 
aud importance of the contribution. It oouaista of 
specimens of* 60 varieties of timber, 2 samples of 
each kind, the one being u piece of about feet in 
length with a section of 3 inches square, as suggest- 
ed by the jury of the last exhibition, the other being 
a complete slab 4 or 5 inches thick cut across the 
trunk and including the bark. By far the greater 
part of this collection was represented in the Exhi- 
bition of 1855, and the woods then described seem 
not to require notice here.* The following woods of 
which specimens are found in this collection appear, 
however, to be worthy of attention. 

1st. The Veu (or ben) teak Lagerstrmmia mi- 
crocarpa.” This wood is abundant in the District 
of Malabar. It is not generally considered durable 
when exposed to the vicissitudes of temperature and 
climate. It has, however, been used to a considera- 
ble extent of late in ship building at Cochin and on 
tjie Bail way. Malabar 2701 2755, Mr. Mclvor 
8276, Palghaut 276. 

2ui Poovoo. Sclileichera frijnga.” This 
w'ood is described by IVight, List of timber trees 
(801 as a strong bard red wood, generally rather 
small, used to make pestles, spokes for bandy wheels, 
and such purposes, where much strength in small 
space is required. Palgiiaut 372, Malabar 2718. 

The next wood ui this collection deserving es- 
pecial notice is the Agella, supposed by some to be 
the Indian Cedar wood, “Aquilaria agallocha.” 
This is a light colored wood with a fine even giain, 
appears admirably adapted for furniture and many 
domestic purposes. It is said to be abundant in^ 
Malabar and has been already used for a variety 
of purposes by the Railway Engineers. The Jury 
would recommend some further enquiry regarding 
this tree, the extent to which it is found in Malabar, 
and w'hether known in other parts of the country, 
Madura 1247, Malabar 2737, Mysore 2254. 

The next wood to be noticed in this collection 
as not having been represented in the last exhibi- 
tion is the “ Vitex altissima,” named by tb^ exhi- 
bitor, ** Magelloo,” Tamil “ Kat inielle.f^ It is 
thus described by Dr. Wight : “ Tliis is a large tree 
“ frequent on the lower slojpcs of the ghaut moun- 
‘‘tains, but I am not acquainted^ with the timber. 


“ except in so far as can be learned from a small 
“outside specimen, which seems close grained. It 
“ is reported fit for Cabinet purposes/* It would 
be desirable to learn more of this tree. A Specimen 
formerly grew in Dr. Anderson’s garden near the 
College bridge in Madras. Roxburgh describes the 
wood of one of its congeners Titex arborea, common 
in the Northern Circars, as of a chocolate color, 
when ol(f exceedinh;ly hard and durable. Palghaut 
281, Malabar 2751» 

The last specimen to be noticed is the “ Eugenia 
caryophyllirolium,” by the Collector “ Nawal/* * 
This wood is stated by Wight to be the Calypth- 
ranthes caryophyllifolia ” of Ainslie, who speaks of 
it as a large tree with spreading branches. It is a 
very common tree, growing in all parts of the coun- 
try, well known in these parts by its Tamil name 
“ Nagaraarum,” and by Mahomedans as the “Ja- 
inoon4i‘ee,” the fruit of which, a kind of blue plum, 
is sold in every bazar.-r Roxburgh says the w^ood is 
hard^, close-grained and durable, and of course is 
used for a variety of purposes. The wood appears, 
from the specimen before tlm juiy, to be a close- 
grained, strong wood, probably useful for building 
and other common purposes. 

The Jury cannot better conclude their brief notiefe 
of the Malabar collection, than by«appending a va- 
luable Memo upon eight different woods of that Dis-t 
trict drawn up by Mr. Sinclair, Superintendent of 
Carriage and Wagon Building under the Railway 
Company, which has been obligingly placed at 
their disposal by Mr. Wright, the Locomotive Sif» 
periiitendcnt of the Madras Railway, 

“ T have examined 13 different kinds of timber 
“ which are easily procurable at Beypoojr. 1 have 
“ however only selected eight kinds of the best des- 
“ cription of which I recommend purchases to be 
“ made in the proportion of one thousand Candies : 

** thus, 

Sample. lam. Botauical, 

1 jTcrniinalia 1 CaticW lls.A.r 

^ Caraumrdoo ‘{gj^bra 1 1CK> Vrice about 4 0 0 

"Ko. 3 ErroU SHKJ 4 0 0 * 

Ko, 8 Whit 0 Cedar ? 200 „ 4 0 0 

“ Jio, 4 A'iRtllay ? IW „ 6 0 0 

& Ueu Cedar (Sethia Indira r) SO „ 8 8 0 

" No.*^6 Pillaymurdah J 60 ^ 3 0 0 * 

“Ko. 7 VeUomarOoo {iS^***} •* » 0 0 0 

'■N«- 8 {SSST} ° ® 

" Siimple No. 1 , Caramar Joo pw Caady. R«. 4 

*' This wood grows large, goneraliy sound and 
*' plentiful, is very suitable for strong framings, and 
“ very durable in works. It is ,, however, rather 
"coarse in its fibre, curly gpained and difficult of . . 
“ planing, or dressiag off mean lor painting or var.; 

“ Dishing. In seasoning it also appears to open iu 
V grain and shows like unto weatjbn shakes ofii 
"small kind. In consequence of this p^opens^^,.^i 
“ the shrinkage appears very small per root of 8ur» ‘ 

“ face. Its density Ifcs'S, oz 12 per superficial foot. 

“ It is procurable in 25 to 3(J feet length, and about 
“15 inches diameter, middle girth, will season in 
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12 to 15 raontbs in planks, and is not touched by 
white ants. 

** No, 2. Erroll, price Rupees 4 per Candy. This 
“wood grows similar in all respects to No. !• It 
“ is however more straight grained and more easily 
planed, or cleaned off for paintings. Its shrink- 
“ ing properties in seasoning is about ^ per foot of 
“ surface, its dewsity lbs 5 oz 10 per foot superficial. 
“ It is procurable in 25 or 30 feet lengtli, and about 
“15 inches diameter at middle of log ; v/Sll season 
“ in cutting into planks in 12 months ; and is very 
“ lasting in worth either under ground or above 
• “ ground ; will take paint or varnish very well, and 
“ is not affected by white ants. 

“ No. 3. White Cedar, price Rupees 4 per Candy ; 
“ grows plentifully and large but not generally sound 
“ in heart, if exceeding 24 inches in diameter at 
“ middle of 35 or 40 feet log. This is a very use- 
“ fill wood for general purposes, and in conseKiuence 
“ of its larger size converts economically into scant- 
ling of all sizes. Jt is wisily planed and worked ; 
“its shi'inkiiig properties are very great in seasoii- 
“ ing, being about i in 12 inches, its density is ihs 4 
“ per foot superficial, is durable above ground and 
very lasting if kept free from moisture. 

“ No. 4. Angillay, Rupees* G per Candy. Tliis 
^ wood grows similar in size to the Erroll (No. 2). 
“It is rather cur^ and croi-s grained in its fibre, 

' •“ and is also difUcult of planing clean for painting 
“ on account of tlie grain rising on llio surface after 
“ being cleaned off, its shnuking properties arc i 
“ inch per foot ; its density is 3-i-ll)S per foot su- 
“ perficial ; It is a bright colored wood ; and would 
“ look very well varnished ; it is also of a tough 
“ nature, though not so heavy per foot cube as the 
“ others. 

“ No. 5. Red Cedar wood, Rupees 3.8,0 per Candy. 
“ This wood grows laig<‘, is of a middling quality 
“ easily planed and worked, seasons with a shrinking 
“ of I per foot siipei ficial, it also keeps close ami 
“ sound ; its density is lbs 2 oz per foot supeilici- 
“ al ; it is straight grained and very useful iu many 
•“kinds of work. Its supply is however rather li- 
“ mited, 

“ No. 6. Pillumardoo, Rupees 3 per Candy. ^ 

“ This wood is similar in all respects to the sample 
“ No. 1 Caramardoo, except color, wdiich is yello- 
“ wish brown, its density 4J per foot, and plentiful 
“ in supply. 

“ No. 7. Vellamardoo, per Candy.” 

This wood is similar to No. 6, but of a whiter 
“ color, its shrinking properties are I foot superli- 
“ cial, its density is 4^ lbs. per foot. 

“No. 8. Beuteak, Rupees 3 per Candy.” 

• “ This wood grows of a good size and straight 
“ grained, is of a good lasting quality above ground, 
“ if kept free from moisture,, it is easily planed and* 

* * i. e. Seasoned 1 

I Ainslic 2421, 8 
+ Ditto 4 


“ worki^, its density is Sis 4 oz. 8 per foot super* 
“ffeial, Its shrinking ^Ijjlperties aife inch per foot ; 

“ it is rather strong in riature and will cast in sea* 
“ soiling if not properly stored. It is useful for 
“ heaving framings and such like works.# 

“ Nok , — The sample logs I have received are . 
“ water wet* some and others had not beea long 
“ felled ; the densit}^ therefore, I have given must 
“ only be considered as approximating to the vari- 
“ ous differences in the woods when dry and season* 

“ ed, and not as their actual weight when such is 

the case.” ' 

MAPUllA, 

The next contribution in this department to be 
noticed is that from Madur^exhibitqjl by Mr. Parker 
the Collector. It consiste of 32 specimens of 
various forms and dimensions. The, collection is 
interesting but contains few woods not already 
known and not reported on, on the occasion of the 
former exhibition. Among the woods not then ex- 
hibited the Jury observe hi the present collection 
the following : — 

“ Pnneecoy” wood “ Guettarda speciosa.” Madura 
1259, Mysore 4255. This is a large sized haudsome 
tree commonly seen iu gardens, but not supposed to 
abound in the forests. The specimen is small but 
exhibits a closeness of grain and other characteristics 
rendering it deserving of fiirther^iiquiry. 

“ Maghudum inariim,” “ Mimusops elengi,” 
Pondicherry 160, Madura. This wood is said to 
be employed in Cabinet making, and appears from 
the specimens licre presented to be w'ell suited to 
that purpose being light with a tolerably close and 
even grain. ])r. "Wight speaks of it as being so 
much a cultivated plant that probably it is not 
much used and is tlierefoixi little knbwm : this merits 
further enquiry. 

Eevadarum ; Semboolinga, “ Sethia indica.” Ma- 
dura, 12G7, Bangalore, 4253, Hyderabad. This 
wood is described and mentioneil by Wight who con- 
siders it identical with the “ Erythroxyloii areola- 
ium” of Ainslief . Ainslie (pp. 187, 213J) was in- 
formed that a kind of wood oil was obUirred from 
this tree in the Tinnevelly Disfl-ict. He adds that 
the wood is small, of a reddish brown color and very 
fragrant, so that the people of Mysore use it instead' 
of Sandalwood. 

The rest of the woods found in the Madura Col- 
foction are generally known and were noticed in the 
Jury’s report at the Exhibition of 1855. 

PALGIIAL’T. 

The collection from Palghaut is exhibited by 
Kristnia Chettyjir. 

The specimens, 102 in number, are very small, 
but have been arranged with great care, the native 
ami botanical names being given with each speci- 

y steepiujf ia water, 
o, ED. Cedar, 

;o. ED. 


K 
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men^ The Jury notice in tin’s collection the “ Cono- 
carpus latifolia” which subsequenfiy refer- 

red to among the Coimbatore coUectioH. They ob- 
serve also a specimen of the ** Diehrostacbye cinerea,” 
Tamil, Vathitata marum ; Tcl. Velloor Chetta. This 
, is described by TOght, List I{o. 105, as a small tree 
or rather large shrub ; wood very hard and strong, but 
too small for any except comraoA purposes. 

COIMBATOUE. 

The collectioti from Coimbatore, Kistniah, Mara- 
mut Superintendent, E;ijwhibitor, consists of 34 speci- 
men pieces, about 1 3 inches long, with a cross sec- 
tion of 3 inches square, great pains appear to have 
been taken in the preparation of these specimens, 
and in the del^rmiriatiop of their proper names. 

Almost aU the trees best known and most highly 
valued in this part of India are represented in this 
collection. Among those, however, which appear 
deserving notice here are, 

‘*Eriedeliaspinosa,’lfi\Iooloo Yengay. Coimbatore, 
3010. This is described by VViglit as a wood not 
known, though the tree is not uncommon, and attains 
a considerable size among the Alpine jungles. 

The** Conocarpus latifolia” (Ycllaynaga, Tamil). 
Coimbatore, 3029, Palgliaut, 374. The wood accovd- 
ing to this specimen is heavy, light-colored and close 
grained. The tide is described by Wight as tall and 
handsome, furnishing an excellent and very strong 
timber. The ashes of this tree are said to be in 
demand, as an article of food, among certain w ild 
tribes, inhabitants of the forests about tlie Neilgherry 
Hills, The demand for it has been attributed to 
tlie large proportion of pure carbonate of Potash 
which it yields, — the diet of the same people 
^including a large quantity of tamarinds. A hand- 
some specimen is to be seen near the gate in 
front of the house known as Mooneapillay’s (rardeii 
at Svdapet, now occupied by Mr, Shubrick. It 
is found abundantly in the .Northern Circars, where 
ItOjTburgh describes it as universally esteemed for 
every economical purpose ; towards llie centre it is 
of a chocolate color ^iid is then exceedingly durable. 
For bouse and ship building the Natives reckon it 
superior to every other sort, except “ Pentaptera 
tomrfntosa*’ and teak.* Vol. IT. pp. 414 — merits 
fiuther enquiry. 

The ** Nerium antidysentericura,”Veppalci marunw 
C'oimbatore, 3036, Palgliaut, Madura 124^, Mysore. 
This wood is said by Wight to be (acellent for cabi- 
net-making purposes, Jt is found also to an- 
swer for wood engraving. 

Ainslie, after describing the medicinal properties 
of its bark, speaks of live timber as chiefly prized in 
Cochin China for its beautiful while wmod, which is 
of a fine grain and fit for making fimiiture. The 
specimen before tive Jury seems to be token fmaa a 


young tree, and docs not tberefore W'cll represent the 
timber. 

PONDICHETIRY. 

The Jury have now to notice a very full and care- 
fully prepared collection of specimens of wood from 
Pondicherry. These are all small pieces well adapt- 
ed to exhibiting the grain color and Specific gravity 
of the several woods, but not furnishing pieces of 
suilieienE dimensions for experiments on their 
strength. • 

The Exhibitor Monsr. II. de Querret, sous Engi- 
neer, has greatly enhanced the value of his collec- 
tion by a brief account of each tree, the purposes Jo 
which it is applied, its medicinal properties, if any, 
its local, as well as its botanicnl, name. It is re- 
markable tliat this interesting collection of woods in 
which many of the fineU and moat valuable trees of 
Southern India are represented is made cnlirelv 
within the settlement of Pondicherry. 

The ** Eugenia rncemosa” is a tree represented 
in this collection only, and was not produced in tlie 
former exhibition* It is described as a wil^ tree 
and ns attaining to a large size. This tree is no- 
ticed by Ainslie, who gives an account of its medi- 
cinal properties. Sec Ainslie, Vol. II. page 36, 

A small specimen of the well known “ Stryclmos 
nux-vomica” is found in this cofiectiou. The jury 
learn on good authority that white ants will not 
touch this wood, wlvicli is characterized with a re- 
markably bitter taste. Is used extensively in build- 
ing in the Nortliern Circars, is found to grow to#i 
large size in hill Districts, though commonly small 
and stunted on tlic plains. 

“ Dalbcrgia sissoo.*’ A deep purple, ratlicr 
heavy wood. Tlie specimen exhibited under tliis 
name appears to l^e the true Dallvergia latifolia or 
llosewood. It is stated on tlie anthoiity of 
Major Lawford that the true Sissoo, Dalbergia sisso, 
is found in gnunt abundance in Wynami. The wood 
used under this name in the Pombny dun Carriage 
Manufactory is supplied by the Forests on the 
Western Coast. The subject deserves further en- 
fpiiry. 

OOTACAMUND. 

Mr. McTvor, Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens of Ootacainund, has exhibited a small col- 
lection consisting of 28 specimens. The collection 
consists for the most part of w^oods generally known 
as being of value and importance. The jury ob- 
serve the following as being especially deserving of 
notice ; Snrcococca trinerva, or Neilgherry box 
wood, reputed to be very common on the Hills. Wood 
hard and durable, might be used in the Arts as ‘a 
substitute for the real box. 

* ** Dodonca viscosa,** common on the Neilgherrics, 
wood clastic and useful for tool liandics. 


^ riora Indira. 
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" Snpota elengoides,” a large tree, coinmoQ on 
' tlie Neilgherries, wood strong and elastic, and like 
the hawtliorn burns well when green. 

“Grewia tilice folia.*’ This wood is well known 
in central India, and mwch used in public works 
and also in the Jubbulpoor factory. Dr. Wight 
speaks upon report disparagingly of this wood, but 
it is valued in some parts of the country as a strong 
and durable timber and one that grows to a large size. 

“ Artocarpus echinata ” is representecT by Mr. 
Mclvor as a large tree, yielding,a good wood, tliough 
apparently not much used. Little appears to be 
known ol this wood which deserves farther enquiry. 
, “ Paclrce iriaruni,” Stereospermum ( sp. ) There 
appear to be three useful species of this genus, viz. 
Stereospermum ehelonoides is of a reddish color, 
said by Wight (List No. 110) to be the strongest 
, of the two noticed by him. 

“ Stereospermum suaveolens” is described by him 
as a considerable tree, frequent on the Walliar jun- 
gles, wootl strong and elastic, said to be fitted for 
making bows. List No. C3. 

'Fhc 3rcl species has recently been discovered in the 
valk^^ of the Godavery and is of smaller size than the 
preceding, but appears to possess useful properties, 

CociiiH. 

• 

Collection from Cochin. This collection con- 
• sists of specimens of wood found in the District 
of Malabar. — The specimens are well prepared, but 
the value of the collection is unfortunately much re- 
(luc('cl in consequence of no botanical names being 
Tiflixed to them. 

The jury cannot close their llepnrt on the woods 
exhibited on tins occasion, without calling atten- 
tion to the number and variety of useful and valua- 
ble trees existing in the forests of this Presidency. 
Independent of (he many reported I o be useful in 
mcflicine and the Arts, the large number of hand- 
some and ornamental trees and others yielding 
valuable timber, cannot but strike one in looking 
throngh these lists and reports, 'flic Districts un- 
der the Presiflency which abound in useful Avoods 
^ are Canara, Malabar, Salem, Cuddapah, Coimbatore, 
Tinnevelly, Guntoor, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam. 

It is to bo regretted that on this occasion no collec- 
tions have been forwarded from Salem or Cuddapah. 

Of the many useful woods standing in these for- 
ests, a very few only have been in common use for 
(iomcsiic and agricultural purposes among the 
native population. It is singular that up to a very 
late period,— it may almost be said that up to the 
present time, — the servants of Government in the 
Public Works Department have taken little interest 
in any but the teak, palmyrah and mango Avoods — ^all 
'flthcr woods were classed under the general denomi- 
nation of jungle Avoods, and some of tbe finest 
timber of the^ world, thus named, have been ap? 
f/hed in the construction of buildings which having 
lieen considered temporal y were not thought deserv- 
ing of teak wood roofing.” i 


Therj can be no doubt but that up to the pres- 
ent time the waste ofUtimber in every part of the 
country has been very great. 

' The attention of Governuuent has been lately 
directed to the preservation of forests Aiefly and 
prominently to teak, tandn], and Qther woods of 
known value, and it may be hoped that one result 
of these interesting exhibitions may be to convince 
Government and society at large of the immense 
value of property standing in ouv forests in the 
shape of trees of great variety and less useful quali- 
ties perhaps than teak, but, jn some cases, and for 
some purposes, even 8uperic)r to that wood. Many 
of these timbers being not only heavier but stronger, 
and posses^d of higher elasticity than teak. 

The first serious enquiries into oflr forest resourc- 
I es that seem to have been made originated in the 
demand for Kailway sleepers. * 

Some difficulty appears to have been experienced 
fit first in getting Agents to contract for supplies. 
Tlie jungles were unknoAvn to all but a fcAV naked 
wood cutters who alone appeared capable of resist- 
ing the fever ; the demand lor these durable woods 
among the native population was too limited for any 
man of capital to think of entering upon the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Sullivan, Sub-Collector of Vellore, appears 
to have taken a lively interest in the matter, and to 
have organised a system for woAing the jungles of 
Salem and South Arcot bordering upon Iris own 
District. He has supplied the Kail way Company 
Avitli about 54,600 sleepers, most of them woods of 
the best quality. The price of these, varying from 
2| to 3J- cubic feet in contents, has been on an aver- 
age Ks. 3-2. 

A list was given in the Kepoii of the Jury fox 
1855 of the woods sanctioned for use on the Rail- 
way- It AA^as ns folioAVs : 

1. Teak. 

2. Saul. • 

3. Sissoo. 

4. Kedowk. 

5. Kurkuttah. 

6. Kurramurdah. 

7. Maroolhy marum. 

8. Aucha marum. 

9. Vengay marum. 

10. Kadookoy marum. 
dl- Keenee marum. 

12. Myladee marum. 

13. Sem marum. 

A late report, of which the follow ing is an Extract 
from the Resident Engineer of the portion of the 
line open, shows the extreme importance and the 
great difficulty attending the selection, and even the 
recognition, of the several varieties of woods. 

“You will observe that out of 1507 sleepers,, the 
“ number actually removed, I have been able to get 
“ the names of only 487. 1 have already mentioned 
“ to you the very great difficulty that I have in get- 


C Carroo Vengay or 

14. < Chella woongay 
C marum. 

15. Parurabay marum. 

16. Eroovaloo marum. 

17. •Vel Vengay marum. 

18. Peek marum. 

19. Dud Eloopay ma- 
rum. 

20. Kurvalum marum. 

21. Coombadree. 

22. Katoovovee. 
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“ ting anything like an accurate account of the des- 
“ criptiou of sleepers remoffed, owing to ihe fact 
“ that no two of the ordinary village carpenters 
“ will give me the same name for a sleeper, and "I 
** have not therefore been able to have the sleepers 
“ examined as they were takeai out of the road. It 
was not until the end of the year that I was able 
‘‘ to avail myself of the services of a carpenter who 
** seemed to know more about the woods than 
“ the generality, and of course by that time the great- 
er number of the removed sleepers were not to be 
“ found ; but I hope the number given iu this state- 
ment will answer the purpose for which it is 
“ required. 

“ Of the 487 sleepers examined, as many as 458 
“ are reported aa being of unauthorised woods. This 
is of course owing to the ignorance of the only 
“ persons th^ Engineers could procure to name the 
“ woods or possibly to their being bought over by 
“ the Contractor. To my personal knowledge, the 
“ sleeper contractors tried every expedient to pass 

MADRAS RAILWAY- 


“ bad woods upon us, and I have myself, when in 
“ charge of District 3, been more than once deceiv- 
“ ed by sleepers which were brought to me care- 
■ “ fully sawn of the exact dimensions and of great, 
“ weight and apparent hardness. The carpenter 
I employed for the purpose gave them names which 
Avere authorized and I passed them : these I after^ 
“ wards found w^ere of Thaine wood, and had for « 
“ long time been steeped in water to make them 
“ heavy and solid looking. After a short exposunj 
“ in the Road, they .dried and began almost iuiracdi- 
“ atcly to decay, and in removing any that are found 
“ now they are for the most part dug out with a 
“ Mamooty, being so soft. 

“ From the number of these woods in the Istand 
“ 2nd Districts I have no doubt that the Engineers 
“of these districts were taken iu, the same way that 
“I know myself to have been. 

“ Of the authorized woods removed, there are 
“only 29 out of 487 ; arid of these 29, only 2 wer«: 
“ rotten, the remainder being split. 

-MADRAS DIVISION. 



NAME OF WOOD. 

Rotten 



Split. 

Total inimber 
examined. 

Total iiumbei 
taken out. 

DISTRICT NO. I. 

! j 


Thanie, Terminalia ? 

1S2I ... 


Otheyen, 

7i; ... i 


Gooinpauy, Wodie)\ 

Kurkuttah, Zisiphus glabrata 

li ... 1 
... ! 7 ! 


Cadookoy, Terminalia Chel/ula ... 

... : 3 : 


Dud Euloopay, Bama longifolia 

■ 11 


# 

207; 11 ' 278 

■150 

DISTRICT NO. 11. j 

i i i 

I 

Thanie, | 

5J, 1 ! ; 

1 

Otheyen, j 

n ... j 1 

1 

Goompany, ... ‘ ... .. ... ...i 

Kurkuttah, ! 

i| i i 

J- i) 

1 

1 

Dud Eloopay, i 

... i « ; ' i 


haul, 

... 1 1 ; j 

I 


Ballast all Latcriie. 


Ballast the first half is Latcrite, the rest 
wiiiijstoue and decomposed granite. 


DISTJUCT NO. III. 

Tlianie, ... 

Otheycu, 

Goompany, 

Cadookoy, 

Dud Eloopay 

Saul, 


147; it 

IGl 

917 

15: 2 



25! ... 

1’ ... 



... ; 1 



... ! 3 







42, 0 

4S| 

' 140 


1^ 

oo 

1507 


Ballast is all granite. 
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The jai-y cannot doulii but that niiicb good in this 
dirf^ction will he effected by the attention given to this 
subject in tile general and local Exhibitions of tlua pre* 
sidency. , ^ 

A list, prepared with mncL care by Lieut. Bcddome, 
exhibits several now kinds of wood found in the Goda- 
vcry forest and is appended to this Report, the jury 
Ixdng of opinion that its publication is calculaied to be 
extremely useful. \ , 

Tim contributions in this department deserving of 
special notice arc those from 

Malabar, 

Pondicherry, 

, Madura, 

Pal ghaut, 

Coimbatore, and 
Ootacamund ; 

and considering that in some of these cases the Collec- 
tion has been made by a Uoverment Officer, whose 
Oflicial position rendered the tusk of collecting and 
arranging comparatively light, without in any degree 
detracting from the public spirit displayed by himself, 
the Jury have resolved on the following 


JURV AWARDS. 

1st ('LASS MEDAL. 


QJ 1 

•i ^ i 

c 

o . 

IJ 

11' 

J*Iamc of Exhibitor. 

Object 

rewarded. 



Monsieur 11. dc. Querret 

Collection of 

t 


Sous Ingineer Pondi- 

Woods. 

1 


cherry. 

i 


:2nd class medal. 


i • 

w MO. 

s s 

bt a 

sa 

CM 

Catalogue 
. Number. 

Nam§s of Exhibitors. 

Object 

iwarded. 



Kristina Chettiar, Pal- 
ghaut. 

Kistuiah Marainut Super- 
1 intendent, Coimbatore. 

Collection of 
Woods. 

do. 

1 



HONORABLE^ MENTtqff. 


Progressive 

Number. 

Catalogue 

Number. 

• 

Names of Exhibitors.. 

Object 

rewarded. 

1 





T. T. PEARS, 

Beporier. , 


teloogCo catalogue of trees 
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TIMBER WOODS FftOit AMHERST AND TAVOY PROVINCES, AND MERGUl AR- 
ClIIPELAGO, RECOMMENDED FOR HELVES, BY CAPTAIN DANCE, DEPUTY 
COMMISSARY OF ORDNANCE TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 


1. LAGERSTR.EMIA PYMIilAII. Phema 
Nee. lied Peema . 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Very abuuciaiit ; found ail over the Tenas- 
.serim and Martubau Provinces. When seasoned, 
lloats in water. 

liemarks.-^k tough wood, very good for helves, 
already used for such, and for other Ordnance pur- 
poses. TTie great fault of Peema is its liability to 
shrink and warp when exposed to the sun or to 
lieat. Peema however has not been fairly tried, if 
killed and left standing as Teak the tendency to 
warp mii:ht probablv dij^appear. 

2. CALOPIIYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM. The- 

KAPEE. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maxigmm length 22^ 
feet. Abundant ; found in Mergui, Tavoy,>and in 
lesser quantities nSar the Attaran River and its 
branches. Wl\en seasoned, sinks in water, 

PemarJes . — Used for masts and yards of Junks, 
excellent for helves but not procurable at Moulmein 
in sufficient abundance. Strongly lecommeiided to 
make models. 

3 TEE KA LOUNG on TIIA or KADAT- 
QHEE. Burm, 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 22,] 
feet. Abundant ; found at Mergui and Tavoy. 
When scasojied, floats in water. 

Bemarice . — Used for bedsteads, and for house 
building. Recommended as a durable, tough wood 
lor helves or for hammer ha)idles. 

4. SIBIA GLOMERATA. Thayt Pew Tua 
OR White ThayaTv 

Maximum giitli B cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Abundant; found on the sea coast from 
Amherst to Tuvoy, and Mergui. AVhen seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarks . — ^The term, Thayat-pew, should be^ 
cancelled from the colhiption, Thayat Pew, meaning 
white wood, a name equally applicable to “ Caio- 
phyllum longifolium,*' Dillenia speciosa** and 
Dalbergia species, and other woods, “ ye-man-nee,” 
is ofteji called by this name. The name Pyew is 
however that of Mangrove in Masor/s “ Tenas- 
serim*’ and 1 cannot succeed in procuring the true 
Mangrove. 

5* ARTOCARPUS ECHINATUS. UomtAiv 
Jack ok Tong By-ne. Burm. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 30 | 
feet. Not abundant though to be found here and 


there over a Ihrge expanse of country ; found all 
over the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — This wood found on seasoning too 
light and spongy for durability, should be classctl 
as a useless wood, 

6. XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM, Penlay* 
PYOUKO OR Peng lay-oun. The sea cocoanut. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 20 
feet. Very abundant ; found all along the sea 
shore from Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned, 
floats iu water. 

Re^narks. — Used by Burmese for all pans of 
houses, posts, flooring, walls See. A very good, fine 
grained strong wood, splits with difficulty. Recom- 
mended for htmdspikes, helves, spokts, and handies 
of tools, also for shot boxes and p.icking-cascs. 

7. ^ IIERITIERA LITORALIS, Konzozaloo 
OR Kanazoe, from the sea shore. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Very abundant on the Islands ; found on 
Pannat Island and all the Mergui Aichipelago, also 
all along the coast of Amherst proviucc. When 
seasoned, floats iu water. 

Remarks.' — Used for Boats, Boxe«^ planks of 
houses &c. a very light wood, scented, durable and 
tough. Recommended for fuzes beyond any other 
wood in the coUcctiou : also for helves, and lor gun 
stocks. Strongly recommended for packing cases 
of all deseription.^. 

8. IIERITIERA MINOR, KanaZoe, a Forest 
Fruit tree. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 15 
feet. Very abundant, but straggling ; found in Mar- 
taban, and on both sides of Moulmeiu river, and 
all along the sea coast ; an unlimited supply ol this 
procurable. 'When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — Name of this sounded as the other 
Konnayzow but the wood difi*erent. When seasoned, 
it is tougl», light and durable. Used for bows also 
piles of bridges, boats, and many other purposes. 
Recommended for helves, but should be killed a 
twelve month before being cut down, or otherwise 
should be seasoned by keeping after it hos been cut 
down. Both of these Kanazoe’* woods said by 
Pr. McClelland to resemble Soondree wood in 
strength and durable qualities. 

9. KANNAN THA on CRAB TREE. 

Alaximum girth, 4 cubits. Maximum length 30 

feet. Abundant ; found on an Island called Pielo 
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Island near Mergui, but scarcely procurable in 
’Moulraein. When seasoned, the red variety airJes 
and the white floats. 

Remarks. — Used for houses, zyatg &c. a veinf 
durable wood of handsome grain ; of this w()Oa, 
there are two kinds, red and white. The latter 
lighter than the former, likely to answer for, Jieives ; 
the former too heavy for that purpose. Both woods 
very good for turning purposes. ^ 

10. KA.YA NAN in Tavoy, Kazt^ii in Moul- 
, mein. N. B. The wood called Kyanau in Mcmline^ 

and by Mason, is Tavoy red wood, Syndesmus 
Tavoyana. 

Maximum girth 3 1 cubits. Maximum length 15 
feet. Very abundant ; '^found on the sea coast, 
from Amherst to Mergui : also on banks of rivers 
in tlie Province of Martaban near the sea. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — One of the best woods in the countiy 
for helves ; tough, light, very durable, plentiful ; 
long in the fibre, neither liable to split nor to warp 
nor tg break readily. Used by Burmese for planes, 
spears, boats, stocks of guns and all kinds of pur> 
poses. This wood is of a most beautiful color, a 
combination of Pink cream color and red, and bears 
a very high polish. Recommended for helves, 
Jiandles of tools,* handspikes afW "spokes of gnu 
Carriage, and timber wheels : also for gun stocks 
aud planes. 

11. PARRAWAH. 

. Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Abundant ; found all over Tenasscrim and 
Martaban provinces. When seasoned, sinks in 
water. 

Remurks. — A durable smooth-grained tough 
wood ; used byBurmnns for sticks, helves for pick- 
axes, aiif] hoes, handles of chisels and other tools 
&c. Recoiimiondcd for helves and handles of tools 
generally. 

12. ^THA BYKE oh THA-BAY-KYA, A kind 
of Oak. 

• Maximum girth cubits. Maximum length 
If) feet. Not abundont, but aMbered ; found in 
all forests inland, all over th^Kviuces. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A sufficiently light, yet durable, 
straight grained, tough wood ; used by Burmese for 
posts, building purposw generally, and various 
other objects. Tins wood is recommended as likely 
to prove excellent for helves, and if it could be 
procured in sufficient quantities, would be unrivalled 
for shot boxes. 

13. GONGOO OH GANGAW. 

• Maximum girth 3 cnbita. Maximum length 82 
feet. Very abundant; found near Mergui, also 
thence along coast as far as Amh^t. When sea- 
soned, flojits in water. 

B««nr^^.-^Uaed for tables, chairs and miscel- 
laneous articles by the Burmese ; a good, hard, 
tough wood, durable, and recommended for helves 
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also for handles of all Mnds of tools^ Vide Major 
Simpson’s Report. 

14. ANCESTROLOBUS CAENEA,; TOOn- 

OALAY in Mattsbau Frovmoes, in 

Tavoy, ' 

M^mnm girth 8 cubits. Maxiinirntt length 30 
feet. Not abundant ; widely scattered! Found all 
over the Provinces in the forests, but in none abun- 
dant. When seasoned, floats in water. 

wood has a good long fibre, 
tenacity, durability and lightness, is very 

free from knots ; used by Burmese for building, for 
ploughs and Hr utensils of all kinds. Recommend- 
ed for helves and for handles of chisels, hammers 
and tools generally — said "by Dr. MiClelland to be 
plentiful in Pegu and Tonghoo Forests, but rarely 
to exceed 3 feet in gii*th. * 

15. BONG LONG THA. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Said to be abundant, but has not been easily 
obtained in Moulmeiti. Found ail over the provin- 
ces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — K durable yet light wood with a veiy 
straight grain ; used for every* purpose by the 
Burmese, and much recommend^ for helves. 

16. THANAT KHEE. 

Maximum girth 3k cubits. Minimum length 80 
feet. Said to be abundant, but has not been easily 
obtained in Moulmein. Found all over the provin- 
ces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A durable yet light wood with a very 
straight grain ; used for every purpose by the 
Burmese, and much recommended for helves. 

17. TAY-THA. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 16, 
feet. Scarce in Amherst, but abundant towards 
Tavoy. Found inland, also along sea coast all over 
the provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks, — Found subject to dry rot when sea- 
soned ; a useless wood not recommended. 

18. MAI TAI YO. Maximum girth 2k cubits. 
Maximum length 22 feet. Abundant. Found all 
over the provinces. W hen seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — Used for posts and many other pur- 
poses by the Burmese, a particularly good wood 
for helves, being durable, light, and tough. 

19. KYA MOUK, a kiud of Oak. Maximum 
girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 22k feet. Abun- 
dant but widely scattered* Found all over the pro- 
vinces inland. When seasoned, floats in water. 

JSlewflrAs.*— An excellent tough wood, durable 
and sufficiently light ; used for all purposes by the 
Burmese. Strongly reoommeded for helves, hammer 
handles, handspikes, staves of casks, and mmiy othet 
purposes, but too widely scattered to be easily 
^obtained unless a large quantity be ordered which 
should repay asearchm the forests t much used by 
Burmese as a pole for cavady baskets. 

20. PA-KA-THAN. 

Mnximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 12 
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feet. Abundant, but widely scattered. Found all 
over these provinces inland. When seasoned, floats 
in water. 

Uemarks, — Used by Burmese to make paddles, 

• oars, &c., a tough, durable, good wood, but too 
widely scattered to be easily obtained, unless a 
large quantity be ordered which would repay a 
search in the forests. 

21 DILLENIA SPECIOSA.. Tiieb-Bew-Tha. 
Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Trees abundant* but widely scattered. Found 
all over the provinces here and there inland. When 
seasoned, flopts in water. # 

Eemarhs . — A durable, tough, light, wood, seem- 
ing very good'*for helves. Used by Burmese for 
building houses and for sundry other puiqmses ; 
said by Df. McClelland to afford large and good 
timber for buihling houses. 

22. KYE-ZAl ; LAUKUS, species. 

Maximum girth 2 culnts. Maximum length 15 

feet. Scarce, not obtainable at Moulmein, Found 
along the coasts from Amherst to Mergui ; also on 
tlie banks of Tavoy river. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks. — A very tough wood, which has already 
been often used for helves with great success. 
Proved of extraordinary strength and tenacity in 
former experimefils. Very durable and not too 
heavy for helves. Recommended for helves and 
handles of tools of all kinds, if it could but be 
procured at Moulmein. 

23. MYOUK SIIO on MONKEY THEE, also 
called Moulmein Lancewood. DALBERGIA (Ma- 
son), so called because its pole is so straight, so 
slippery, and to so great a height free from branches 
that no monkey was ever seen to climb it. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 40 
feet. Yery abundant. Found in Tavoy and Mer- 
gui ; also somewhat abundant all over the provin- 
ces inland. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.'-^k w^ood much praised in Tavoy, as 
resembling Lancewood in properties but found to 
split when seasoned, perhaps good specimens have 
not been obtained. At any rate other woods of 
unquestionable value are abundant in Amherst 

24. CAREYA ABOllEA. Ban Bambooai. 
Maximum girth .3 cubits. Maxiraufn length 15 

feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces in- 
land. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — This timber is useful, durable and 
tough : used for posts of houses, and for couriti’y 
carts. Recommended for helves though better 
kinds for that purpose have already been specified. 
Recommended by Dr. McClelland with other woods 
as equal iu strength in oak and of a promising kind 
for ship-building. 

25. KYEYOTHOO. 

Maximum girth 2^ cubits. Maximuik length 
15 feet. Very abundant at Mergui, but not pro- 
curable at Moulmein. Found inland up the rivers 
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all over the Provinces. W*hen seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks. —An uncommonly smooth grained, 
tough, close, yet not heavy wood. Durable and 
with but one fault, the smallness of its girth, un- 
fitting it for gnu carriages. Strongly recommend- 
ed for helves and handles of tools of all sorts, if it 
can her(^nfter be procured at Moulmein ; also for 
haiull|)ikes and for spokes. This wood, on careful 
examination, appears to be identical wdth Trinco- 
mallee wood, though this cannot be positively stated 
till the flowers of the tree can be procured. 

26. SOW'-YEW or Chisel handle tree, call- 
ed by the Karens Egg tree, stated by Mason to be 
of the genus Dalbergia, species unknown. Maxi- 
mum girth 2-J cubits. Maximum length 10 feet. 
Not very abundant, but found scattered all over these 
forests inland ; always found in undulating ground 
only not near water. When seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks. — Used by Burmese in preference to 
any other for handles of chisels and lools, also for 
helves of axes, and hatchets. A very hard, flue 
grained, wood, which is strongly recommtmded for 
helves and handles of all kinds of tools. Unequalleil 
for those tools, such as chisels, which are struck 
with a hammer or mallet. This wood is of a yellow- 
ish white in color%ith patches of black interspersed, 
looking as if Iron had in some manner been drawn 
from the soil, and incorporated in the wood. 
Though widely scattered, it is in sucti demand as 
always to be procurable in the markets. 

27. SHOREA ROBUSTA. In-Jin or En- 
GHYEN, called iu India, Saul. 

Maximum girth, certainly 3, said to be 5 cu))its. 
Maximum length certainly 20, said to be 30 feel. 
Abundant. Found inland in Amhrest and Tavoy 
provinces. When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks — A thoroughly good and valuable 
wood. One of the most durable in these forests ; 
tough, elastic, large, and extremely heavy. Used for 
bows and for all kinds of purposes, by Ih.e Burmese. 
Jlecommended for handles of liammcrs, chisels and 
other tools, also for sheave blocks, cogs, and machi- 
nery in which great strength is required : also for 
government buildings, wharves &c. especially for 
Railway sleepers, from its singular property of pe- 
trifying when long exposed to the action of water, 
as also from its abundance and large girth. Too 
heavy for helves, said to strike fire with steel, after 
having been kept in water for a length of time. 
Major Phayre stated in a letter his having found 
several logs of this wood in a creek which is empty 
in the dry season, all of them petrified. This saul 
appears a closer grained, better, and probably a 
heavier wood than the saul of India ; it seems likely 
to answer admirably for helves, and for rammer 
heads, as well as for the other purposes already spe- 
cified in this report, 

28. MELANORIIJEAUSITATA. Theetsee. 

Maximum girth certainly 3, said to be 4 or 5 
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cubits. Maximum length certainly 20, said to be 30 
feet. Very abundant. Found in Amherst Province. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remark , — A wood of particularly fine close 
grain, exuding a black omn which repels ants, and 
is ns<5(I by the Burmese as a varnish. Very strong, 
durable, hard and tough, found to answer well for 
cogs of machiticry. (Vide Ariillery Records with re- 
port of woods by Captains Simpson and Rauiafgton, 
dated Moulmein 2,5th May 184>2.) Recommended 
for handles of tools, also for sheave blocks and for 
rnacliinerv g<*nerally and for Railway sleepers. Dr. 
^fcClelland writes of this wood as follows : — “The 
Lignum vitie” of Pegu. It is of a dark red color, 
of a close grain and detise structure. Its great | 
liardiiess and weigid prevents it being employed in ■ 
house building. It would answer for sheave or 
block pulleys and other purposes connected with 
machinery, where great strength and density arc re- 
quired. The ancliors of Burmese boats are always 
of wood lo which stones are lashed. The flakes 
bein;^of Bycng Khadoe the stocks of Theetsee or of 
some other heavy wood. This Avoodis not brought 
lo M.oiilmi;in so heavy as Dr. McClelland describes 
it. It is procurable at 7 cubit§ ami on liigb or low 
ground. Becommeuded for gun stocks, nUo for 
rammer heads, aufl for helves, inmhort for all pur- 
•posos as so strong yet not very heavy. 

2y. FR.VCLLA FRAGRANS, Annan-Tiia or 
Anuan, 

. Maximum girth 4 culjits. Maximum length 20- 
2.5 feet. Very abundant. Found in the provinces 
of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui : also on islands 
of the (yoast and inland, cspccudly up the Attaran 
river. AVheii seasoned, sinks in water. 

Rermrlcs. — Building housiis, Kyoungs, Zyats, &c. 
also for piles of bridges, wharves &c., but for the 
last by the English only, as Burmese think this 
wood too good for any but sacred purposes : hence 
Annan wood has been more prcservctl in these 
forests than any other valuable wood. It is imper- 
#vious to the attacks of ants, and of tlie teredo ua- 
valis vvhich will eat all otlier timber. At Tavoy the 
j)OSts of a wharf which have for several years been 
partly dry and partly wet, each day according to 
the state of the tide, are uiitonehed by the worms. 
'J'he Burmese have a pix)verl) about the slow growth 
of this tree. Annan wood though almost imperish- 
able is not capable of bearing so lieavy a strain as 
some of the other valuable woods of the province. 
{Vida Art liter Records for 1844, and experiments 
therein recorded, page 531 of “ {Selections.”) Re- 
commended for Railway sle^per.s, as neither heat 
iior moisture will warp or rot it. 

30 . HOPE A ODORATA. Thing an. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 60^ 
feet. Scattered but abundant. Found in the Pro- 
vinces of Yea on the coast beyond Amherst, also at 
Mergui, and in lesser quantity near Moulmein. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 


Remain'S , — Formerly considered the most vah»- 
abb indigenous timber in the southern Provinces. 
Used at Tavoy and Mergui for building houses : 
used also for canoes, junks, &c. A vtrf durable 
excellent wood when kept under water as in the 
planks of a boat or under cover on land ; but often 
liable to split when exposed to the sun in a dry 
state. Recommended for helves. 

31. INGA XYLOCARPA. Pveng Khadoe, 
Maximum girtli 3 or 4 cubits. Maximum Icngtii 
20 or 25 feet. Very abundant Found all over the 
Tenasserini province also at^Mergui and Tavoy. 
When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. — This the Iron^ wood ol tliese pro- 
vinces, resists nails, which. cannot be«driven into it. 
Used for crooks of ships, poSts, piles, bridges, kr. 
Recommended for handles of cllisels, gouges, &c. 
but too heavy for other ordnance purposes. Ex- 
C(dleiit for railway sleepers. The only Pyeng 
Khadoe which I can procure here {and I Jiave l»a<l 
many specimens) has been eaten by worms in sea- 
soning, and proved inferior. I suspect that the 
leal Pyeng Khadoe has not vet reached me. 

32. HOPEA ODORAT\A. Tiungan Pew, or 
white Thingan. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 30 
or 40. Scattered but abundant. Found in the same 
localities as the red Thingan. ^ When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Reina7dcH . — A lighter variety of the red Thingan. 

I This is a tolerable wood for durability, and would 
do for lielves, but more suitable woods are in llnJ 
list of those recommended. 

33. ACACIA ELATA. Thaeet Tha. 

Maximum girth 4 cubils. Maximum length 18 feet. 

Very abundant. Found all along the sea shore* 
from Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned, floats 
in water. 

Remarks. — Used for posts of buildings, a very 
I durable wood ; abuiubmt and of such girth, might 
be advantageously employed for packing cases, 

I also, for government buildings in Burrnah. Re- 
: commended by Dr. McClelland for cabinet making. 

34. PET-THAN, 

Maximum girth and length not ascertained. 
Abundant in Tavoy, not procurable in Moulmein ; 
found in Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, sinks 
in water. 

* Remarks.^k veryhard and durable wo nl, used 
by Burmese for wedges. Not recommended, be- 
cause only procurable at Tavoy and Mergui. 

35. MEZZ ALEE. Maximum girib 4 cubits. 
Maximum length 30 feet. Scattered, not very 
abundant. Found all over the Provinces, When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.— by Burmese for rulers, mallets 
and walking stick? ; of very handsome streaked 
grain like palmyra wood, but not sufficiently dur- 
able to be recomraend(5d for ordnance purposes. 

36. MEENABANj APOCYNACE/E, or Tavoy 
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Lajjce wood Classed by Mason as one of the 
Hpocynaceffi and called by him Teuassenm Lance 
Wood. 

Maxin5iim girth cubits even in Tavoy and 
IMergui where largest. Mafltimum length 13 feet. 
In moderate quaiuitiea. Bound from Tavoy, Mergui 
and adjacent islands ;:also in smaller scantling and 
scarce, in Amherst Province, When seasoned, floats 
in water. 

Eemarh . — ^Used by Burmese for bows, spears, 
walking sticks, dhar and chisel handles, Itc. an 
excellent tough, hard, elastic and durable wood, 
bears a beautjful polish, and makes excellent funii- 
lure ; when wanted in. but small size only, mnch 
recommended for handles-of screw drivers, hammers, 
planes, and all kinds of tools ; also for all purposes 
for which rt close grained heavy wood is required. 
(Vide Major. Simpson’s Report.) Does not seem to 
stand exposure to the direct rays of the sun well, 
but under cover is found to be a thoroughly good 
wood for Planes, for which this is especially recom- 
mended, also for screw drivers and all kinds of turn- 
ing. This is good for all those purposes for which 
box is now imported. 

37. L AH RUS (SASSAFRAS). Caerawxytha, 
or Sassafras wood. Maximum girth 3 cubits, rarely 
4. Maximum length 20 to 30 feet. Not very abund- 
ant, but procurable. Found from Amherst to Mer- 
gui, all along sea coast at Yea, Uenzay and other 
places. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks , — Used for interior of junks, also for 
inside works of drawers, boxes &c., as it has a 
smell which repels insects A durable wood found, 
when seasoned and worked up, remarkably tough 
and strong, excellent for planes, helves and handles 
of tools generally, and would be excellent for almi- 
rahs in which to keep serge, hospital clothing &c. 

38. POUK-THA or THAN-YEN, Dr. McClel- 
land reports probably Inga bijemina. 

Maximum girth 3 to 4 cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Widely scattered but abundant. Found 
inland all over the Provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. ' 

Remarks , — An excellent and durable wood would 
do well for handles of tools. This wood is of the 
same nature as Pyeng Khadoe, of which it is said 
to be a variety, and the same remarka apply to each 
of these woods. ,, 

39. MAIKAY : Murraya, species^ 

Maximum girth I cubit. Maximum length 15 

feet. Abundant in Tavoy, but scarce near Moul- 
mein. Found in Tavoy and Mergui districts inland. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

* Remarks.— scarce for helves, but recommend- 
ed for handles of planes, chisels, /hammers &c. 
Used by Burmese for handles of falives ^id other 
weapons, a strong, tough wood, in g^jbilike Box 
wood — (Vide Major Simpson’s Report)! Recom- 
mended by the Ordnance Carpenters as the very 


best wood in the collection for planes or for any 
purpose in lieu of Box. 

40. PTEROCARPUS DALBEROIOIDES, 
Peddowk or Tenasseriin Mahogany. 

Maximum girth 6 or even 7 cubits. Maximum 
length 15 to 30 feet, that of great girth always 
short. Abundant hut scattered. Found all over 
the Prorinces. When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks , — A wood already used for gun carri- 
ages and for other ordnance purposes, and too well 
known to require comment. This wood takes about 
two yeara to season ; when cut it has a peculiar 
and fragrant smell. The ordinary Peddowk, *as 
used in the Gun Carriage Manufactory, needs no 
comment, but a wood called Peddowk is procurable 
in abundance at Tavoy. It seems very strong but 
does not sink and is devoid of smell 

41. PINATHA. A kind of Jackwood ora 
Lauras. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 25 
feet. Very abundant. Found all over the Provinces 
particularly in the old deserted Towns. 'Wheh sea- 
soned, floats in water- 

Remarks , — A liglR wood with a yellow hue w hich 
darkens on exposure Useful from the yellow dye 
which boiling extracts from it and which is perma- 
nent iu cloth, and not affected even by boiling 
water. It is used by Phoongees. This w ood has 
a fine tone when struck, and is used for musi- 
cal instruments by the Burmese, it is used by 
English* .brush makers for the backs of hair brushes, 
being a handsome wood which takes a good po- 
lish. 

42. TA-KOUK THA (Tavoy), TAY MINK 
(Burmese). 

Maximum girth cubit. Maximum length 7 feel . 
Abundant. Found all over the provinces. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks . — A durable wood, hkely to make good 
helves or to be useful in turning. Too small iu size 
however to be recommended. 

43. TIM BOOK THA. 

Maximum giilh, 1 cubit, maximum length 8 to 
9 feet. Scarce. Found in Tavoy and Mergui dis- 
triets> When seasoned, floatsTn water. 

Remarks . — A very good, tough, light wood ; used 
by Burmese for many purposes, but too small and 
too scarce to be worth procuriug for helves. 

44. THEM-MAI-THA. 

Maximum girth 2|^ cubits : Maximum length 12 
feet. Very abundant. Found on both sides of 
Moulmein River, and on sea coast : in fact all over 
timse Provieoes. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks , — A wood useless except for firewood, 
but burns with an intense^ heat, and is therefore 
used in preparing salt. Apparently an excellent 
wood for charcQal for the Arsenal forge or for 
steamers. 
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45. VATERIA LANCEOLATA. PAN-THE- 
YA or Pan-thit-ya. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. JVfaximtim 60 

feet. Very abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, but 
scarcely procurable in MouLnein. Found in Tavoy 
and Mergui districts : also along the coast near 
Amherst. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Itemarics, — This tree is erroneously called white 
Tliingan, but it is of a totally different ordlr from 
that of the Thingan. This is said in Remarks by 
Major (then Captain) Simpson to be still closer, 

• harder and heavier than Thingan (Vide Artillery Re- 
cords for 1842 ) Excellent for tool handles, and 
planes, in short in lieu of Box-wood. Like Sow-Yew, 
tlie Chisel-handle tree, it has a peculiar grain appa- 
rently of iron running through it. The Burmese use 
this wood for all purposes for which Thingan is 
employed, especially in junks. An excellent wood, 
but with not sufficient spring for helves. Stated 
by Burmese in Amherst, not to be quite so durable 
or quite so good as Thingan ; though this is not 
accordant with Major Simpson’s opinion already 
quotefl. 

46. KYAITHA or ITCH WOOD. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits, l^aximum length 18 

feet. Abundant but scattered. Found up the At- 
taran, Gyne, and Thoungween Rivera near Moul- 
%nein and near Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Memarks * — A very compact hard timber, used 
for posts of houses, zyats, &c. The fibre liable to 
start witii repeated percussion, and the wood itself 
subject to dry rot, therefore not recommended. 
This is called Itch wood because the fruit, chips, or 
bark, produce when touched, an itching like that 
caused by Cowitge. 

47. CIIEE NEB or STINKING WOOD. 
Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 22 J 

feet. Abundant Found in Tavoy aud Mergui. 
When seasonej, sinks in]water. 

• RemarJes , — The flowers of this wood have an in- 
tolerably fetid sickening smell, hence its name ; 
used by Burmese for boxes, tables &c. a long 
fibred tough wood when new, but rots so readily 
that with a whole tree* in my possession I cannot 
cut out a decent specimen. 

48. KYET THAY or TEEAY KYAY. Dimen- 
sions and extent of supply not known. Found on 
sea coast from Amherst to Mergui, when seasoned 
floats in water. 

-Used for posts of houses, very dura- 
bje but not recommended as liable to split. 

49. DAGOO THA, meaning Crooked Timber. 
Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 30 

fact. Abundant. Found in Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned floats in water. 

Used for building boats, for planks 
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of liousel^ ladders &c. liable to attacks of worms 
and dry rot. 

50. KANYEEN THA Ob WOOD OIL TREE. 
Named by Mason as Dipterocarpus Lsev^s. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 70 
feet. Very Abundant. Found all over the provinces* 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remar^A . — Used for rafters and planks, an in- 
ferior wood, by no means durable, rots as soon as 
exposed to water and shrinks readily. Dr. McClel- 
land speaks of this wood most favourably, and states 
it to be of the Saul family. He must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly a ba^ wood, very 
porous, and when kept the oil oozes out and stands 
in globules over it, it warps^to a grtfat extent, and 
though used for cases does not last for more than 
about two years. (Vide No. 71. Page T35 of Dr. 
McClelland’s Report, where this tree ia classed as 
Dipterocarpus turbinatus.) 

51. KAMEENTHA. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 25 
feet. Abundant. Found all along sea coast near 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Used for posts and planks of houses; 
very heavy and durable, but too easily split to be 
recommended. ^ 

52. YOUNG THA. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Found ia moderate quantities along sea 
coast near Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned 
sinks in water. 

Remarks . — Used for posts and planks of houses ; 
a heavy and durable wood, not bad for planes or 
handles, though better woods are already speci- * 
fled. ^ 

53. NEEN THA. 

Very abundant. Found along sea coast near 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned sinks in water. 

Remarks , — Used for rafters of houses ; a very 
heavy wood, but liable to split, therefore not re- 
commended. 

54. PEW BOCK. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 25 
feet. Very abundant. Found along sea coast near 
Riivoy and Mergui, When seasoned, sinks in 
water. 

Remarks , — A strong, tough, durable wood j re- 
commended for helves. 

55. THEE-LA-BAY. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 20 
feet. Not very abundant. Obtained from tavoy, 
Mergui and Yea. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks . — A brittle, useless wood for Ordnance 
purposes, though employed by Burmese for 
house posts and to support the shafts of wells. 

o 
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56. MONG^DAYAT NEE oe EEIXMONG 
DAYAT. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maxinaum length 16 
feet. Not ^abundant. Found from sea shore Amherst 
to Mergui and on Callagouk Island. When season- 
ed, floats in water. 

Mpmarh.—V^tdfof crooks, and straight parts 
also of ships, and boats : a light tough wood with | 
a good grain, but too liable to rot to be roeom- j 
mended. 

57. TO DOOET 4 N OE FOREST DOOEYAN. 

Maximum girth 3 Cubits. Maximum length 18 
feet. Scarce. Found from the sea coast of these pro- 
vinces and adjacent ishmds. When seasoned, floats | 

in water, . * ! 

! 

Bemarkiu — A soft, light, useless timber, liable to | 
rot readily. ^ 1 

58. BOOK THA. 

Maximum girth to 2 cubits. Maximum length 
11 feet. Scarce. Found on the sea coast Amherst to 
Mergui. When seasoned, floats in water. 

BemarJes . — ^Used by Burmese for helves, but rots 
(juickly, and therefore not recommended. 

59. TAY YO THA. Grewia. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 18 
feet. Very abunhant. Found on the sea coast and 
adjacent islands of these Provinces When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remarh. — Used for oars and masts of boats. 
When this wood is cut, a very acrid caustic juice or 
sap flies from it which will destroy sight, if it touch 
the eye, or if it fall ou the face, it raises blisters. 

* A wood dangerous to work, and not durable; not 
recommended^ 

60. THAT TO THA. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 25 
feet. Very abundant. Found all over Tenasserim 
and Martaban Provinces, When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks- — A ueeless wood ; rota very quickly ; 
used for temporary buildings. 

61. MANEEOGA, stated by Burmese to be 
much used for rice pounders. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Abundant, Found all over Tenasserim afid 
Martaban provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Rp-marh . — Not a good woo<l, as, when stored, it 
soon dies and rots ; the roots are used for medicine ; 
the fruit is eaten by Burmese, and the wood is well 
spoken of, though favourable specimens have not 
been seen, by Captain Dance. 

62* MAH YAH GAH, 

Maximum girth 2^ cubits. Maximtn^^l^^h 18 
feet. Abutichiut. Found all over Tefnasserim and 
Martaban provinces. When seRsoned,floiits in water. 


Remarks. — Used for elephant bells ; not a dura- 
ble wood, and therefore not recommended. 

63. THAHBYAYNEE. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 23 
feet. Very abundant. Found all over Tenasserim 
and Martaban provinces. W’^hen seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remt^ks - — .An inferior bnttle wood, used by 
Burmese in short pieces for the props of houses ; 
not recommended. 

64. THEE KHYA THA. 

Maximum girth, 1 cubit. Maximum length 12 
feet. Very abundant. Found all over Tenasserim 
and Martaban provinces. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks, A very crooked grained perishable 
wood ; not recommended. 

65. DOW^ YAT. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 18 
feet. Abundant. Found always inland all over the 
country. Wlien seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A soft bad wood ; useless except for 
elephant bells. 

66. MAY-BYOUNG. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 18 
feet. Not abundfgit. Fouml near the sea side, and 
near the mouths of rivers along the coast. Whei. 
‘reasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. — Used for anchors of boats and for the 
sticks of oil mills ; an uncommonly heavy and a 
durable wood, but not tough enough for ordnance 
purposes generally, though from its hardness, it 
1 makes go^ planes and turns well. 

67. PEE MA PEW or WHITE PEEMA. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 30 

feet. Very abundant. Found all over the Tenasserim 
and Martaban provinces near the red Peema. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A tough wood, ligjder than Bed 
Peema ; does not last for so long u time as Red 
PeerSa, and rots in any position when shut up, a.s 
in the hulls of ships, in store &c. Not recommended. 

68. NA PEW GEE or LET THOUK-GEE. 

Maximum girth 1^ cubits.* Maximum length 14 

feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces- 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Reviarks.-^A useful wood, of inferior grain, and 
fiot durable. 

69. THAYINGEE. 

Maximum girth -i cubit. Maximum length 6 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — Utterly useless except for firewood. 

70. THA NAT THAYT PEW THA. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 15 

feet. Very abundant. 
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71. KHA MOUxNTG THA. 

Maximum girtli 2 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Very abundant. 

72. KA THEET THA. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet ; not very abundant. 

73. IN JIN PE WOO, White Injin. ^ 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 22 

feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
• When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks . — The above last named four woods 
very light, perishable, and only lit for firewood* 
The bark of Ka theet tha used by Karens as betel 
nut, could probably be useful in tanning. 

74. THAHBYAYBEW. 

Maxirtiiira girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 20 
feet. Abundant. Found inland all over the i 
provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Bef[iarks . — Not a durable wood. 

75. THAYKYABA. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 24 
feet. Very abundant but straggling. Found inland 
all over tlic provinces. When siusoned, floats in 
•water. 

BemarJes . — Used for house posts, but not a 
durable wood. 

•76. THA Y THA, 

Maximum girtli 3 cubits. Maximum length 22 
loet. Widely scattered. Found inland all over the 
provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A tolerably good and tough wood, 
hut liable to rot in store, and therefore not recom- 
mended. 

77. Til AH BYAY GNP]T GHEE (means with 
large leaves,) * 

^ Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Widely scattered. Found inland all over the 
provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Bemufks . — A tolerably good and tough ufood, 
spoken of by Dr. McClelland as a strong and close 
grained timber. 

78. THA FYKE THA. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Very abundant. Found along the banks 
of rivers, all over the provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

^ Remarks. — A wood of no durability : not re- 
commended. 

. 79. KYAIYEW. 

' Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Bather scarce Found all along the banks of 
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livers, al>over the provinces. When seasoned, floats 
in water* 

Used by Burmese to nmke charcoal, 
also sometimes for posts of small huts : t«o brittle 
to be recommended. 

80. TOUNGBYENAY. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length, 30 
fieet. Scarce. Found along the banks of rivers all 
over the provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A brittle short grained wood. Not 
the mountain jack, though eijpilar to it in name, 

81. MAYSHOUNG. 

Maximum girth 2-|- cubits. Maximum length 18 
feet. Scarce. Found on sea coast, Amherst to 
Mergui, When seasoned, ‘floats in water. 

Remarks . — A short fibred, brittle, yet soft wood, 
not durable ; called, but erroneously,^ a kind of 
Annan by the Burmese. Not a durable wood, and 
besides too scarce for ordnance purposes. 

82. THA BATE KEE. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 18 
feet. Scarce. Found all over the Provinces near 
the sea and at the mouths of rivers. When sea- 
soned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A short fibred, brittle, yet soft wood, 
not durable. ^ 

83. MONG-DAYATPEW or WHITE MONG 
DAYAT. 

Maximum girth 2rJ cubits. Maximum lengllj 
22 feet. Scarce. Found all over the provinces 
near the sea and in the mouths of the rivers. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — Not a good wood, being very perisli- 
able. 

84. KAB-BAN-THA. • 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 30 

feet. Scarce. Found inland in Amherst and Tavoy 
Provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

--Makes beautiful furniture, and when 
long buried in ferruginous mud, turns of a very 
darkr^di. Found to make excellent planes ,• used 
in Tavoy jail with great success, for all tool handles, 
and much recommended for such as do not receive 
direct percussion, as screw drivers, augers, ham- 
mers, handles ; in fact for all tools except chisel 
iiandles, which arc to be struck with a hammei’, for 
which the Chisel-handle tree, “ Dalbergia,” Species, 
is the best ; makes excellent planes ; stated by Dr. 
McClelland to be most plentiful in Tharawaddy dis- 
trict, and to be hard, of fine grain and used in con- 
structing carts. The writer has seen a quantity of 
this lately sold (in August 1857) for export to Hol- 
land as a furniture wood. 

85. KYEE THA named by Mason as Syndesmus 
Tavoy ana and also called Kyay Mishouny named by 
Dr. McClelland as Sarrinytonia acuianyula. 
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Maximum girth 2^ to perhaps 3 cubits Maxi- \ 
mum length 10 or 12 feet. Very scarce in Moul- j 
mein, but suffiojentJy abundant at Tavoy. When ' 
seasoned^sinks in water. , 

Remarks. — Same as kab-ban-tha. 

80. KHA BONG PEW. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 15 
feet. Abundant. Found bn the sea coast, Amherst 
ta Mergui. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — Liable to attacks from worms, rots 
readily, a brittle inferior wood. 

87. KOUNG MOO. 

Maximum^girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Scarce. f Found* near Moulraein, also near 
Tavoy and Mergui oci the sea coast and on the 
banks of riyers. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks., — Not a good wood, but perishable and 
liable to rot readily. 

88. NAYOOAY. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Scarce. Found all over the provinces. When 
seasoned, floats in w^ater. 

Remarks. — A durable tolerable good wood with 
a curled grain, used by Burmese for oars, much like 
English oak in appearance, but deficient in tenacity. 
Not recommended, beirtg scarce, while equally good 
woods arc abundant. 

89. KHAIYAH. 

Maximum girth 2'^- cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Scarce. Found all over the Provinces. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A tolerably good w'ood but not re- 
' commended, because like the “ Na-yoo-ay” it is too 
scarce. ^ 

90. DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA ; YENDAIK ; 
BLACK WOOD. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits Maximum length 10 
or 1 2 feet. Abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, else- 
where scarce. Found all over the provinces, but 
mostly in Tavoy an.d Mergui. When seasoned, sinks 
ill water. 

Remarks. — This, unlike the Black wood of India, 
has a fetid smell like tiiat of new Corduroy and a 
white grain interspersed amongst the black and red. 
It is not so handsome a wood as Indian black wood, 
but is far tougher, is not brittle, excellent for spoke 
shaves, for handles of screw drivers, augers, gim- 
blets. Used by the Chinese carpenters for planes, 
and is excellent for that purpose though heavy ; 
but they use smaller planes than we do. Like others 
of the hardest woods of Burmab, it is so full of 
natural cracks, that two feet of timber are wasted 
for one foot made up after being sawn ; but when* 
made up, this wood cracks no more and iwsts sun 
or rain admirably. The “ Tai” is not Yin^aik but 
Ebony, and is brittle and devoid of smell. 


91. PHYOO. 

Maximum girth cubits. Maximum length 17 
feet. Abundant. Found iu 'J avoy and Mergui, 
also in less abundance in Amherst Province. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — ^A tolerably good strong wood, but 
not with much tenacity of fibre. 

92. r TYE YOO THA or 1AM THAH. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 22 

feet. Scarce. Found in Tavoy and Mergui, also 
iu less abundance in Amherst province. W'hen 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A bad brittle wood ; readily splits 
and warps. 

93. PHETHONWAY. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Scarce. Found at 1 avoy and Mergui. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A short grained, brittle w'ood, splits 
and rots readily. 

94. OUK GUAY. 

Maximum girth 1 J cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Scarce. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water, 

Remarks. — The root of this tn*e is used as a me- 
dicine by Burmese, the wood perisiiablc, and grain 
short. 

95. . NGY-SOUNG THA. 

Maximum girth *6} cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. — A wood of no durability or strength ; 
splits readily, with a short giaiii. Only fit for fire- 
wood. 

95i. NA GHEE. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maxii?iinn length 15 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces 
! When seasoned floats in w^ater. 

Remarks. — A tolerably good wood, used for mal- 
lets, but not durable enough to be recommended. 

95 J. TAYET KHYEE. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 1 5 
feet. Abundant. Foun^ ail over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.^ A pretty wood in grain, but one which 
rots wlien it dies : of no durability. 

95 J, MURRHNBBN. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 1 5 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces on 
low grounds. When seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks. — A petty wood, looks exactly like deal, 
but stated to have no durability. 
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Additional List ojp Woods, by Cabt. 

Dbp, Oomm^ssaby op Obdnancb, T. P* SSTjac 
JtaYi 856 . 

00. TEMMANEB. Tree opt knoWu but Kipms ■ 
say it bears a yellow flower and small plum wbid;^ is 
the favorite fruit of the Iwking deer. Vide Ma- 
son’s Tenasserim, page 218. 

IVlaximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum l^gth 20 
to 30 feet. Very abundant. Pound inlaM neat 
the banks of the Gyne and Attaran rivers and at 
the back of the mountains near Moulmein. When 

* seasoned, floats in water. 

•Uemarka.^^ery durable ; used by the king of 
Ava fdr his carved furniture, also by I3ui*me8e for 
boats ; a slightly scented wood, the lightest in the 
GoUeotion \ free from cracks. Excellent for fuzes 
and appears quite free from acid or from tmidency 
to rot 

97. SOWAYDO. 

Maximum girth cubits. Maximum length 
10 or 12 feet. Very abundant. Pound on sea 
roast^nd on the banks of rivers in these provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

EmarH . — A wood much recommended for gun 
stocks with but one fault that it is ci'ooked and 
therefore not raorg than ten or twelve feet can be 
^jrocured between the bends. Tflis wood is com- 
monly sold to Burmese for half a rupee a piece, large 
enough to make one gun stock. 

98. TIIAYET KYA. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 20 
feet. Not very abundant, but occasionally procur- 
able Pound inland near the back of hills near 
Moulmcin, and here and there all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks , — Durable and light, a good wood for 
helves if indented for with other woods for the 
same purposes. 

99. CHIN ZOOAY. Meaning Elephants-teeth. 

Maximum ^irth to 2 cubits. Maximum length 

* 10 feet. Abundant in the hills. Pound inland, al- 
ways on rocky barren hard ground in mountainous 
or hill districts all over the provinces. Whenjsea- 
soned, sinks in water- 

This wood is believed by the writer | 
to be the hardest and strongest known in these lati- 
tudes, perhaps any wUeie^in the world. It is how- 
ever only procurable in such rocky spots as no other 
tree wiU grow in, so must be sent for on purpose. 
It cuts up as does yendaik and other bard woods 
do with huge cracks through it ; in fact this is the 
moat wasteful of all known valuable timber in this 
respect and the original scantling is but small, so 
that it is not recommended for ^neral purposes, bu^ 
it is invaluable for the edges of fhiHesterlPJaues jbr 
spoke shaves and for suchpm^poses iu whiphmuch 
scantling is not required. 


100. than 

Btaximnm length 
12 feet /Vefy difficult ifih procure. Found inland 
up the Gyne and. Attaran Bivers. Whsen^asoned, 
■floats in water. , 'v- , K ; , 

Emarks ^ — Very durable ; u^d';by Ejarens for 
bows, for shoulder yokes, spear handlA and many 
other purposes. Excellent for hauunm* handles 
from its tough fibre. 

101. YEENGA., 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. ^Maximum length 15 
feet Not very abundant. Pound in Mdulmein itself, 
and scatterijd p^er the provinces. When seasoned* 
sinks in water, • 

Stated to *hs good for helves, not 
so strong os Chisel handle tree but* possessing 
its properties in an, inferior degree: and good 
for helves. Eupees 45 per 50 feet by rfoot square. 
Used by Burmese for helves, for mamotties, and is 
a very pretty white wood for furniture. 

102. MOKETAMMATHA. Meaning Martaban 
wood. 

Maximum girth 1 cubit. Maximum length 8 feet. 
Very abundant. Found in Martaban and its 
adjacent jungles, also ail over the provinces es- 
pecially on the banks of rivers. When seasoned, sinks 
in water ; uncommonly hea^. • 

Stated to be used for the same pur- 
poses as Chisel handle tree, but still stronger ^ 

103. GYEW. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 15 
feet. Abundant. Found in the jungle round Moul- 
mein and all over the provinces. When seasoned 
floats in water. 

Eemrks.Stated by Burmese^ be equal to 
chisel handle tree, Dalbeipa, species, but if so the 
writer has not yet seen a favourable specimen. 

104. PINLAY JALLAT. 

Maximum 3| to 3 oubite. Maximum leneth 

15 feet. Tolerably pleutilul. Found by the sea 
side and near to water’s e^e, in these provin- 
ces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Semwit.—A wood strongly recommended for 
fiizes, free from oil, and add, light, yet strong ; it 
is much used for rockets of enormous 
and for wooden guns, used for the burning of the 

dead Fhoongees and on other occasiew... 

105. BEE-EW. Not identical with 

Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Trees very abundant. Found near the sea 
or the rivers edge, all over the pttiipuoes. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. 

Bme^h.—A vety hard, strong wood ; used in 
rice miUs where gwat ^ngth ,^ wearing well 
are indispensably re^m«te: re«»nmended for han- 
dles of tools. ‘ 

'P 
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106. KUSSOO, not identical , 

Maximum girtli 2 cubits. Mwcl^uin lb 

feet. Abundant. Found 

edg^ all over the province. ■ eMw^i iwnke 
ia water. ,1'''" '' 

Emarh*~-A. v«ty 

(rood fls Kyewiii fiik^ Th® Ky®«ai is a 

wood of the cotoar of caii a yi^wSih iifltge. 
The Kussoo W »e»tly This ia wt m>n- 

dree wood, of lAter the Buriiies^y ttfttaa is 

nearly tte semi* ^ soondwe Oa^in 

Dance il^ hitherto. 

i&i mktmx. 

Hto a cubits. Maximum length 
7 feet, Scercp. found on low marshy groOnds in 
these pro?incee, bnt widely sci^lcred. When sea- 
soned, sinha ia water- 

jj^jj^;ts. 7 -Excellent for nlanea, or for aay other 
purpose, for which a strai^fftt grain, great tough-^ 
ness and strength are re<iuired, 

108. PHANGAH. 

Maxisnom girth 4 cubits. .Maximum length 20 
feet. Very abundant. Found in jungles near Moul- 
meitt and all oVct the provinces. When seasoned, 
sinks in water. 

IfeamtvIi-^XJsedhy Burmese for poles of carts 
and by the poo*rer class jiot houses ; very strong and 
likely to make good planes, handles, or helves. I 

109. TUNTEEK on TUNYEEN DHA. 
Maximum girth 6 Cubits. Maximum length 30 

or 40 feet. To be procured in moderate quantities. 
Found scarce near Moulmein and Sittang rivmrs, 
more abundant near Tavoy and Mergui. When 
seasoned, floats in water* 

. iZftwarjfi.— Used for ocmstruction of those very 
large boats whmh , go from Moulmeiti to Tonghoo; 
hence in such Itoand here, but not so much so 
on the sea coast. A wood which when out, has a 
peculiar and fragrant smell, is tough and oily and 
likely to make excellent planes^ babies &o. 8ec. 

110. EBONY. UIOSFYHOS, I'AI. 

Mmdmhtn ^rth ^ to 1 cubit. Maximum l^th 

8 feet Very scarce. Fmmd from the for^ts in the 
direction of Shttay Gheen* When seasoned, sinks 

in lyateS. - . ^ 

wood; much sOu^t for by Cap^ 

tmn Dmice could not be procured m Moulmein 
in sufficient abundance for it to be suitable for any 
ordnance purptjse.* 

Concluding dated Mo»*n«dn 30th Sep- 

tember 1857. from all enquiries, it appears that 
tlic prices of all the usefol woods spcm&dl in the 
above List are about the same, vis : Bupecs 4< per 
ton. This List is in substituiion rf . ^fore for- 

warded with letter No 308 dateii^ III 
from Captain Dance to the Milithiy,4M# » 
latter was requested to be oancelmd* three 
headings of woods for helves, woods 4^ hbavy but 


useful for other purposes, and useless woods. Have 
been retained as first classed, though some of the 
first class have been found useless, some of the 
second good for helves, and some rf the third (as 
yendaik) vainabfo > hat fresh numbering would 
cause coafutbU, and opposite to each wood is 
specified, whether it be useful, and if ao for what 
purpose. ; 

vir. 

ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 

Sub JuKt- 

The Hon*ble W. Etttor, Esq. 

Lieut. MiTCHEti^ J^pofter. 

This although not an extensive subdivision con- 
tains some articles of considerable importance both 
to the home manufactures and to the exporter. 

BBESWAX. 

Samples of this useful product have been received 
from several localities. Some do not appear to 
have been subjected to any cleansing process, others 
are very impure. A few specimens have been very 
carefully prepared; of these the Jury would particu- 
larize a sample from the Madras, Local Committee, 
and another from Guntoor. Arrnoor has exhibite<l a 
cake of black wax. 

BLISTERING BEETLES, 

Specimens of tliat useful substitute forCanthnrides, 
the Mylabris, have been exhibited by Apothecary 
Huffton of Salem, and by M. A. Colias, Marine Sur- 
geon of Pondicherry, who has sent two species, viz, 
M. pustulata and M. punctulata. 

This Beetle abounds in the neighbourhood of 
Bangalore and may be obtained iu large quantities 
at the end of the year. At Madras also we have 
found two well defined species and several varieties 
besides those exhibited. It is tbarefoI^e probably 
to be found iu most parts of Southern Indm* 

OLUBv 

Only two samples have been exhibited, neillier of 
which is good, No. 477 from Pplghnut is the best, 
its fractured edge is (dear and viticous, bitt it is soft 
and dark ceJoured. The other is black and opaque. 

HmMX, 

Of honey several aam|d«^ are exhibited, none 
however have been put Up With the care necessary to 
procure a gbod market. Hi^i prices are paid for 
imported Honey simply because tJife large produce 
of ikt ixmtty Is m$ gildnsted with sufficient Care. 

< Tim 7ttry is noi abquainted with ilte means 
adopted to prevent tbefermeutation of Honey. Most 
of the aflmples exhibited have undergone the fenhen- 
tative process, and iaformaiioii of the precautions 
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taken in Europe to prevent this would be ^ry ac- 
ceptable. 

It would also be desirable OH future ooeaik^stbat 
the name of the species of Bee and the ptents on 
which it feeds should accompany the But if, 

this cannot be done, specimens of the B^iuid of %ii6 
plants may be forwarded instead. The Homy 
hibiteddifers much in colour and odour and al*» 
though this may be in some ineasure depeii^hnt up- 
on the age of the Bee, it i$ much mo^ aoupi^, w 
nature of their food. 


, HOG’S BRISTLES. 

Kuniool and Wynaud have exhibited smali quanti- 
ties of Hog’s bristles very well suited for making 
Brushes. This article would hud a ready sale: in 
tiie European market. The Hog being consideaedan 
impure animal by most of the Natives of India there 
is but very little consumption of Bristles in the 
country. The quantity used in Great Britain is so 
large that in 1841, 1,735,562 Ib. were imported, 
and the imports have probably much increased since 
then. * 

Horns, Nails, Tusks &c. Under this head are ex* 
hibited some Deer and Bison’sjiorns, a few Boar’s 
tusks and some Tiger’s claws ; also a few of the (so 
called) shells of the Land Tortoise, but there is 
ffothiiig calling for particular remark. 


rbi^ of^eep they awaid tfie ^'Honomble mn^ 
I tion^ which un<^btecily teedia. 

lT»e Sarm Wools exeeptad^ Jury considers 
the speetmen of counlty grown wool Jwm tlb 
.^ieiinoj is Np. S14, exhibited by Mr. 'Fiti^rnld of 
Chingleput, and repom^&nd a sepoud ^laas Medal for 
this sam,ple. It is, hot stated whether tbii wool was 
taken from a pure SSferino Or a oroSs, but ft is soft 
and akstic, and b§4 the tiWe Merino curl. ^ 

, ArmopgumMW^^kr of Chingleput has exhi- 
bited two of Merino. No. 5309 is 

moderately fine e&ft h^is deficient of the 
wavy curl so charaPteristic of the true Merino wool. 

No. 1949 from Belkty is perhaps ..a feir speci- 
men of country-wool ; ft is imt so fine as No. 4092 
and 6852 mthibUed by Mpsere FisohV and Oo. of 
Salem, but the fibre is more oniform in siae. 

In conclusion the Juiy would add tlrat all the 
wools exhibited which are the growth ofr the Native 
sheep ore deficient in fineness and cu|“L They are 
either altogether straight or at the best have a 
scarcely imperceptible waviness. Qrwt care how- 
ever appears to have been taken in deaUamg them, 
a matter of importance both to grower and expor- 
ter, for a well washed wool realisos about double 
the price of unwashed. Moreover it should bo re- 
membered that when woCls are intended for export, 
the dirt nearly doubles the,, cost^of carriage and 
freight. 


WOOL. 

The most valuable article in this Section ‘is un- 
doubtedly .Wool, bjit the specimens of Native Wool 
a/e but few and generally of an inferior quality. 

The. Madras Chamber of Commerce exhibited 
samples of wool from all quarters of the globe with 
the London market prices afiixed. These form a 
useful and instructive series and have greatly assist- 
ed the Jury in deciding upon the merits of country 
grown wool. 

The Government sheep farm in Mysore exhibit- 
ed 7 Samples consisting of the wool of the pure 
imported, and of the Farm-brcd Merino crossed 
with the country sheep and one specimen from, the 
common sheep of the Province. ♦ 

The last named appears to be the kind used fov 
making the Mysore white cumbly and is of a coitfiBe 
description. The i bred Merino has produced a 
finer fleece than the ^ bred^which is an anomaly. 
The wools of the |th and fths bred are good, the 
last being the finest and most uniform in siee. 
The Farm bred and imported Merino have about 
the same diameter of fibre, but the latter is only 
a^out half the length of ths former- 
The Jury would have recommended a 2ud 
Medal forv the samp^ had they belon^d to h 
rivate ^hibftor, hut as they do not conceive it to 
e tlfe ohjeei ot the exhibition to reward a puUfe 
astabtishmeut, specially devoted to improving the 


SILK. 

Among the Miscellaneous Animal products 
may be noticed the Silk worm cocoons from Pondi- 
cherry although more properly belonging to Class 
XIIJ in which their economical value and uses have • 
probably received full consideration ;^ut they were 
also biought undei* the notice of this Sub Jury as 
I Haw products in the classified caialogtm furnished 
I to them by Lieutenant Hawkes. 

Of these the JuVyvWefe particularly struck With 
tlie beauty df the f dfidich^ry Cocoous, imd more 
espedaBy with thfise of i'the deep yelteW Milanese 
ami the WMte uitd yrilbw. TrivOftine kinds. All 
the Ppttdteherry Ooewns presented the peculiarity 
of being constricted in the middle while those from 
other places were of the ordituiiy oval form^ asibr 
mstaUce those from Safem, also of good though itt- /, 
fesior quality, . ; : 

M. Perottet had raised as manylb teurcucoessive 
generations, from the same stoex, in his manu^^ 
tory, during the year, but the q| Wcedmg 

seems to require teueh c^re and jtuupage&nt; 

It has oDcurred to the ,)aVy Ih^ i^e^b^vations 
made by M. Dumas on 

France in the eerfy pait ef ttm present year might 
»b8 studied with advaiita|^'% ' 

^ That Gentleman teatftg IbA deputed by the 
French Governmeift to^ cause of 

the mortality aifioUg the ailk-WoMs during the pie- 
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ceding season, has ascertained, that in<fnntainous 
remons are the places best adopted % breedijig the 
silk-worm and that those only which are produced 
on elevated localities had duri% ^he pre- 

valence of the Epizoic. whilst tbos^ bred in low 
grounds had as generally 

These facts indicate tifes propriety o^ttyidg to breed 
the worm on some of ^ny raii^ d 4l|!l8 in 
Southern ludia^ as the^Shiiiwaray, Santabiiuiig^alain, 
Yelagherry, NallaasidU#, Jiwadi, and other ^bpsi 

It is true that eoiae of iliese.are unhealthy, but 
persons engaged in a\|perintendiiig the breeding pro- 
cess might avoid the danger of fever by aleepmg at 
the foot of the HiQs and by availing themselvos of 
the services of the Hill people. 

We know Already th^t the culture of silk has long 
been prosecuted in Mysore, but even there it may 
be worth habile to examine whether any difference 
is found between the results obtained at diffei-ent de- 
grees of elevation on the plateau of the Tabie-land. 

Several specimens of Gocoons, the produce of 
Satuniia Faphia which yields the Tusseh silk of 
Southern India, were exhibited from Pondicherry 
and elsewhere but in small quantities only. 

From Pondiohefry also came the Cocoons of 
Aeiias selme the larva of which feeds on the Odina 
Wodier. M. Perottet has the credit of having first 
turned the silk of this species to useful account, 
having exhibited a pair of gloves manufactured 
from it. 

Capt, Benson of the Commissariat exhibited Co- 
coons of the large Burmese Saiumia, believed to be 
S. Atlas, from which the tusseh of Cliina Is pro- 
cured « 

The collections of peltry were considerable, but 
included nothing rare or new or otherwise interest- 
ing- 

That transmitted by the Eajah of Vizianagaram 
comprehended skins of most of the ordinary Indian 
Wild Animals. * 

Of stuffed Animals, good specimens were exhibit- 
ed of the comparatively rare Felis Fennettii and 
Vt^*m Ziheiha from Travancore. 

A larg0 and weV prepared series of bird skins was 
exhibited by I)r. Day from Hyderabad, comprising 


I most of the ordinary species but none of majrked 
rarity. 

A good set of bird skins was also sent from the 
Malabar Coast. 

Mr. Walter Elliot sent a large and varied series 
of Crania including all the best known and many 
of the rarer species of Indian, witli several of Afri- 
can and Mslayan Mammalia. A full list being 
given ip the Catalogue raisontji it is unnecessaiy^ to 
refer to them further. 

A few reraarkeble animal moducis were observed 
among the drugs jn Class II. 

In Dr. Smith’s collection from Hyderabad was a 
white granular concrete substance under the nSme 
of Shakar ul Ashar or Sugar of Ashar,* which on 
closer examination proved to be the covering of the 
pupa state of a species of beetle belonging to the 
I group of Onrculion^, the larva of which liad evi- 
I dently puticitimd the bark of the plant on which it 
oeems to obtain a covering. 

Dr. Jesudesan exhibits a Lizard said to come 
from Arabia under the name of Mapnmai or BaJha- 
«oy, portious of which %vere also founds, in tin 
Kurnool collection labelled Bep Kami and said \o 
possess Ionic end aphrodisiac qualities. It belongs 
to the Bcincaid group, but seems to differ from tin- 
iScmcKs officinalis and from the Maprepes physwe 
both of which tire used mediSnally in Westerii 
Africa, and the former of which had once a Kif- 
ropean reputation. 

A few other articles are only noticed ns illubtra- 
tions of the empirical nature of native iiicdi/'al 
science • Such are ; 

Hare droppings, MmalpulukliL * 

Breast bone of a capon — no name. 

Shell of the water tortoise (Mwys) amai 6du. 
Tiger’s fat. 

Peacock’s fat. 

The stomach of the porcupine. Mulu handi maw. 

J. MITCHELL, 

* M^orter. 

WALTEE ELLIOT, 

Chaiman Class IV. 


* la Mehiaski is explained to be ** a spsoies of spinoae gum-bcariog tree, the fruit of which is an inflated 

tubercle, also bearing the same name, which is whHe and sweet like sugar, whence which some will have 

to be red sugar airj which like dew is wont to fall upon tVis tree.” ^ 


* 


Msa. tSwi. Voce. 
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CLASS V. 

REPORT OF TER JXJRT ON MACHINES FOR DIRECT irSB^INCLUDlNQ CAURUGE8 IN RAILWAT 

AND NAVAL MECHANISM. 


Lieutenant Colonel T. T. Pears. C. B., Chaiman, 
Alnjor Maitland. * 

Major Jenkins. 

Lieutenant Colonel F. C. CoTTOX. 

K. Kennedy, Esq, 

W. B. WiUGHT, Esq. 

Major Jacob. 

J. J, Franklin, Esq. 

Captain Biden. 

Major WoRsTEB, He porter . 


The most interesting feature in this group, is the 
application of Water power as a motor of Punkahs. 

It has long beeh a speculative question to hud a 
substitute for manual labor which should bo both 
economical and eflicient in its action, but almost 
every scheme has proved abortive, either from 
neglect of first principles of mechanics, or of their 
right application. * 

III the designs now exhibited, of connecting a 
Punkah with an over shot water wheel, the ques- 
' tioii is at once simply and effectively resolved, and 
wherever the requisite supply of water can be raised 
within a moderate time, and at small cost, the plan 
recommends itself to general attention. 

No. I. A self acting Punkah by E. Kennedy, 


Esq. 

Motion is given to this Punkah by the alternate 
discharge of wat^r from a reservoir into (two) 
curved arms attached to a oompound Pendulum, 
the speed of which can be regulated within certain 
limits, by altering the position of a weight below. 

The discharge is near the centre, and it will 
readily be understood that by permitting the flow 
of water into one qgin, a proponderance will be given 
to that arm; and if at the limit of oscillation, the 
water is allowed to escape, the return of the Pendulum 
will bring the opposite arm under the influence of the 
discharge pipe, and thus motion will be kept up, to 
give a reciprocating movement to the Punkah at- 
tached to it. 

The principle is analogous to Perrault’s pump or 
“ Hydraulic Pendulum.” 

No. 1 1. The same by continuous motion by W. B. 

Wright, Esq. 

The prime mover in this design is an overshot 


water wheel ; increased velocity being given to the 
Punkah by th.', inlervenlion of hatid wheels. 

To the smaller of tiu'se wheels is attached a slot- 
ted arm, and a connecting rod with an adjustable 
piu clamped in the slot, acts on a bent or rocking 
lever, the longer arm of which, gives motion to the 
Punkah through an interposed flat spring bar fasten- 
ed a little above the points of suspension, to prevent 
any sudden jerk or strain on the machinery. 

The velooity of the Punkah compared to that of 
the wheel is in the ratio of 5 to 1 ? 

The Inventor states that about 8 gallons of water 
are sufficient to keep the wheel in action for 8 houis. 

In a second design, Mr. Wvight has much sim- 
plified the movement, by attaching a lever jointed be- 
low, to the frame of the water wheels The central 
part of the lever being slotted, to receive a cranki 
pin. the crank forming part of the axle of the wheel. 
In its revolution therefore, a reciprocating motion is 
given to the lever, and consequently to the Punkidi, 
which is connected with it, by a rod at the upper 
extremity; there is thus a double oscillation for 
every revolution of the water wheel. 

No. HI. A self acting Punkah by Mr. Orr. 

In principle this is similar to the preceding, 
but it is but just to state that although priority 
of application is due to Mr. Wright, Mr. Orr 
must be considered in the light of an independent 
inventor so to speak of this mode of appl) ing powCi^ 
through the agency of a water wheel. 

L In communicating motion to the Punkah, Mr. 
Orr has no intermediate gear beyond a simple cr.iuk, 
connected by a rod to an arm attached to u long 
” rocking shaft” to which the Punkah is rigidly 
fixed by wooden bars. 
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The length of the swing is proportionate to the 
angular movenaent of the lever, and its attacked 
shaft, and a double oscillation is obtained by every 
j evolution of the wheel. One hundred gallons of 
water are required to drive the wheel for 2 hours. 

Mr. Orr has practically carried out this plan in 
his own premises with every success ; where a 
wheel of 12 feet diameter gives motion to 5 Punkahs 
each of I t square feet area, at an expenditure of 
204*0 gallons of water per working day of 8 hours. 
With a good pump one man could easily raise this 
•quantify of water in less than two hours. 

No. IV. Macliines from the foundry at Do^vltish- 
wa um. # 

Tiie contribuiions from, the Dowlaishwarum 
works are sound and creditable specimens of \vork- 
iiiansid]), and consist of a crane, a single and double 
crab ; the castings being left nearly in the state as 
they came from the hands of the Pounder. 

No. V. Weighing Macliine by J. J. Cotton Esq. 

This Machine is similar to the ordinary weighing 
]dalfo#ms, but constructed of wood iu'^tead of Iron. 
A full description is inserted in the body of the 
general catalogue. 

No. VI. The Llailvvay Locomotive Department at 

Madras, under tke su) erintendenc.i of Mr. W'ljght, 

• contributes a tire Engine, the mfidel of a Railway 

Carriage, and Mcchanibm gciKrally of Locomotive 

Engiiicb. 

In construction and fiuisli, the fire luiginc must 
bo considered equal, if not superior, to similar pro- 
ductions of English raanulacture. Tlic model of a 
Railway Carriage on a scale of 3 Inches to the 
foot, is beautifully ext cuted b\ Natives under the 
eupei vision of Mr. Ijojigct. I'lic Kailway Mechan- 
ism is pnnciiially of English mamifacture, but the 
specimens from the yupeuintendent’s work shop 
uill bear most favourable comparison with all, or 
any poitiou ol' it. 

The trav el -sing ami lifting, as well as the simple 
rif 4 ing jack, art? ingenious adaptations of well known 
means of giving power and adjustment, in raising 
carriages and heavy weights kc. 

Mr. W. G. Maddox, aupeiintendeut of Machinery 
nt the Mint, e.xhibits an assorting Machine, invented 
by Colonel Smith of tlie Madras Engineers. A 
descriptive paper by the P^xliibitor, accompanies 
this highly interesting machine, which gives the 
following account of the apparatus, its purpose, 
and mode of working. 

MADRAS MINT, 
assorting machine. 

* FOK 

Double Anna Pieces. 

INVENTED BY COLONEL SMITH OF THE 
MADUAS ENGINBKUS. 

In the Madras Mint, where only two Laminating 


Mills are used, the following mode of obtaining ac 
curacy in the weight of the coins, has been resortec 
to with great success. 

After the straps* of silver have passed « through 
the second Mill, the disks are punched from them, 
rather larger than are required for coinage. These 
disks, are then assorted Ly the self adjusting Machine, 
and each is placed under a sec.md circular punch or 
“ cutter,” of such a size as will remove a ring of 
metal from the circumference, and render it as 
nearly as possible, the true weight. Ry ihis process, 
the adjustment of the coin, i>v filing, is entirely 
avohled ; and the blanks, or pieces prepared for 
stamping, are mure economically obtained, than they 
arc in other Mints, by a m^ire lengthened process 
oflamination, and correction with the nlc. 

The beams of the assorting machine, afe made of 
close grained Fir; the lightest procui»bIe. The 
arms are four times as Icyig on one side of the ful- 
crum, ns tluy are on the other. The points of sus- 
pension, are what are termed “ knife edges,” and 
they aie fixed *in the centre of gravity, in order that 
the beam may be freely suspended. A rod of fine 
silver, with a “ retarding plate,” of the same metal 
at the lower end of it, is suspended irom the short 
arm of the beam, and immersed in distilled water, 
to check the vibration of the beam, and bring it to 
n state of rest ; while the rod, whit*h is a counter- 
poise to the disk, being move or le.s& immersed, ac- 
cording to the weight of the piece, acts as the 
Hydrometer, and by*its height out of water, at once 
determines the exact weight of the disk, and gives 
it a position according to that weight. Near the 
fontled end of the beams are twelve openings, which 
communicate with twelve divEions in a arawer 
below, so that all the disks of equal weight, remain 
suspended when the beams conic to re^t, opposite 
to one entrance. The spaces between each of tiiese 
openings, arc one inch broad, and the loaded aims 
of the beams, are four times the length of the other 
arms ; a movement of tlie rod i of an inch repre- 
sents a change of weight of of a grain, and to 
that minute quantity the disks arc assorted. 

To bring the machine into use, a normal disk is 
found by means of the simple Lever-balance. This 
piece is placed upon one of the beams, and the 
water level in the cups, in which the rods and plates 
afe suspended, is so adjusted, that the disk takes its 
position opposite to the centre opdiing. When this 
is the case, the whole of the arms are in the same 
adjustment. The Hoppers are then filled with disks, 
aud by the motion of a one hand lever, a disk is thrust 
from each Hopper to the beam opposite to it ; 
another movement leaves the beams free, and they 
take up tiieir positions according to the weights of 
the disks, each in front of some one of the twelve 
openin<rs. In less than 20 seconds all are at rest, 
when by a rapid movement of one of the hand lever* 
the whole of the disks are thrown into their lespec- 
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five Bpenings insd the beams rise ta the level of the 
Hoppers to receive a fresh loatl. 

By tliis beautiful apparatus, oue maO, with a boy 
to fill tlic Hoppers, is able to aesoH to the great 
minuteuess of J of a graio, nO less than 60,000 
disks in the day. 

(Signed) W. G. Maddox. 

This machine ^ae efAhibited in London at the 
great Exhibition of 1861 where its delicacy of ad- 
justment, and practical efficiency, were fully appre- 
ciated, and earned for its inventor a class medal. 
Had this reward not been already received, the Jury 
would have considered it their duty to recommend 
that a medaf should now be awarded, as they consi- 
der that the ixachihe stands unrivalled amongsit the 
mechanical inventions of this Presidency. 

Mr. Smith the Superintendent of the Government 
Printing Establishment, |xUibits two American 
Presses imported and brought into use by him. 

One of these Presses is a most complicated but 
beauiifully arranged piece of meebanisrn, occupying 
a space of only 8 square feet, worked by one boy, 
and capable of throwing off 22,000 copies in a 
working day of 7 hours. 

The other Press is in character the reverse of 
this, being remarkable for its extreme simplicity. 
The whole machine consists of a heavy iron cylin- 
der with flanges, rolling upon rails just so high that 
the Galley containing the type can receive the 
weight of the cylinder as it rdla over it. In Print- 
ing the paper is laid on the type, and the roller is 
passed along the rails ; the sheet is then removed, 
the type inked, another sheet placed, and as the 
roller is returned, a second copy is obtained. 

This description of Press is called from the use 
to which it was originally applied “ a Proof Press,** 
as it was only employed as an aid to the larger 
Presses for printing proof sheets. Its use however 
has already gi^tly extended, and in this countiy 
it will probably do more for printing than the most 
perfect machines, since it will be readily made 
where tbe arts are in a rude state, and no part of 
India need be wit&out its Press. It is not necessary 
that the cylinder should be of Iron which is difficult 


to cast and turn ; brass or even wood loaded with 
lead would answer every purpose, and Presses of 
one or the other of these materials could be made 
any wheie. 

Mr. Smith has rendered the country a most im- 
portant service by the importation of these 
Presses, anti it must be admitted, that by his intro- 
duction of machinery and the admirable orga- 
nizatioti of the establishment under his charge, he 
has made a most important advance in the progress 
of printing in Madras. 

The jury consider that although there is iio» 
original invention exhibited by Mr. Smiih tliatjus 
name deserves to be hono|i|bly mentioned. 


JURY AWARDS. 
2d Class Medal. 
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M. Orr. 

Self acting punkah. 



P. L. Moncrieff, Esq. 

Cixme ond Crabs &c. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Number. 

Name. 

Object rewarded, j 


W. B. Wright, Esq. 

R. Kennedy, Esq. 

Mr. Smith. 

Self acting punkah. 

Do. do. 

American printing 
Prefes. 

! . 1 


T. T. PEARS, 

Madras, June 5, 1857. Chairman, 
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Jjictit. €ol F. C. Cnrrox. 

3Vk|or G, Y'. SnirsoN. 

MAiTLA>in. 

W. |L IV’mmHT, E.sq. 

H. Kknnkj>v, ICsq. 

(^oloqel A,. (yOTTON, 

Oolonnl P. Hamoni). 

<?ay>tnin W. C. BaKr.n. 

Geiiml F- Hhjnuell. C. 1L 

Mr. CoramisMiry J. Cuiiuan, RepoHer, 


The present display of tnauuf«cturin<( Machines 
and I'ools in comparison Avitli tliose exhibited in 
1855 wej\rs a greatly improved aspect; being of a 
far superior, and comprelicnslvc ilesciiption, and 
more varied and perfect in kind. Native prejudice 
at least in Madras and in the nei^hhouvlrood of 
other localities of European operation and enterprise 
appears giving way to the superior appliances anti 
conuivance of European skill and *S(;ienee. This is 
exemplified i?» maiiy of llic articles sent to the tx- 
hihitiou by rmlive exhibitors, in which pa » t rally sne^ 
eessful attempts have been made to copy the Euro- 
pean style of work, although the means employed 
and method of applicaiion to eflV.ct the same result, 
appeal* and are (iefeetivc in many respects..- There 
can be no doubt that in the course of a few years 
hence, great advance will be made by the natives of 
the country towards subsiantial improvements in 
this most important branch of mechanical Art, if 
encouragement be held out, and European jnachi- 
nery more gcmerally introduced. At present the 
soul CCS of information on this subjr ct are confined 
to the Railway Department; the (jovernment works 
at I)owlaishwqj*um, and the individual eflfovts of the 
Engineers in their employ. It is surpiising and 
to be rcgreited tiiat nothing in this Class (VI) is ex- 
liibited by the East Indian Iron and Steel Company 
from theiV Works at Ileypore, which should be mede 
one of tiie greatest agencies of improvement in this 
Presidency. 

Tlie Jury arrange the machincjiy represented by 
this class ituder three heads. 

I. M-achines imported from Europe. 

H. Machines made in the country by Europeans 
or under their agency. 

llLMachines made in the country entirely by na- 
tures. 

I. Machines imported from Europe arc the fol-^ 
lowing, vi%. 

7335. Grooving or Rebating machine for timber^ 
makers Brown Marshall and Co. Birmingliam. 
7330. Saw.Bi nch by tlic same makers. 


7«37* Planing machine for iron 3 feet^ stroke. By 
Smirh Peacock and Tamiett Ijeeds. 

7338. SlottingMachine for i rou by the same makers. 

These machines were sent ont from England 
for the Madras Railway Company, Locomotive De- 
partment, and are exhibited by W. B. Wright, Esq. 
the Superintendent ; they arc machines in general 
use ill England, and arc essentially necessary and 
well adapted for the works of the Railway Depart- • 
went. 

The Grooving or Rebating jfiichine is a very 
valuable one, as it not only performs these two 
operations ; but is also ailnpted for cutting nil sorts 
of moiilcling by arrangement of dilFerent kinds of 
cutting tools, as well as sawing Timber of sranll 
srantlrng. 

l TJie 8aw Bench perfonns the work of cutting 
curves of various radii, which it dots wiih facility, . 
accuracy and neatiie.ss hitherto unequalled in the 
country. 

The Slotting Machine is adapted for cutting 
slots in Iron for keys, cotters &c. as well as paring 
tlie sides of metal works, either straight or curyili- 
neal ; the works executed by this Id^^dne far sur- 
pass any thing that can be effected by manual labor, 
either for neatness, accuracy or despatch. 

Tlmse Machines are the first of their kind that 
have been brought into operation in Madras. 

The Planing Machine is useful for planing metal 
surfaces, which is done better and cheaper than by 
hftnd labor. 

The Jury consider that the best thanks of the 
Caminittee arc due to Mr. Wright for the very skil- 
fiil armrigemeiit of the whole series, and for bring- 
ing them into practical o|>erati on by means of Steam 
Power driven bv a Portable High Pressure Engine 
of 6. H. P. 

The working of the whole of this Ij^Iachinery ap- 
pears to afford the highest gralification to tlm visi- 
tors of the Exhibition, and csp^cielly to the na- 
tives ; as every Machine in operation attracts 
crowds of spectators, sorpe of whom are lo.st in 

K 
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woKidei*, llicrc is no doubt tbdt others hyib dO'* 
ri^iofj ifistniction fliul durnbleiofoi'ina^iou, 
nwavd a 2nd Class medal to "W 
54^3. Gotton Gin (Enscliah) 

Arsenal of Jart^ ^ ^ 

These jrins wem in England, but 

of Amci ican pattern, out ibis country 

with the iritentbii to iotrpducc them generally 
oMil to supersede Ibe proeo^^^ rude etwl ptmtiye 
Machine called ** cbui^kft” ]ased by.tbo natives for 
cleaning cotton, ilip gtns wfeire made to be wprjted 
by hand by a single jrerson, , 

The Juty arte unable for want of information on 
the subject to state whether the attempt had suc- 
ceeded or not. lljcre is however an impression 
that the sharp saw teeth Injure the Cotton ; and the 
Jmy believe they are not popular. The best cotton 
cleaning machine the Jury consider to be that pf 
tim Chinese construclion, introduced some years ago 
by Colonel Baltbur C. B. In the, absence of all 
reports the Jury are unable to eOter^more fully on 
this very important consideration. 

9075. Circular Saw (Model) exhibited by C. V. 
Coivniah Chettiar. 

Machines of this description pevfnrm the opera- 
tion of sawing timber by circular motion instead of 
vertical : there is nothing new in its consti action. 

ir. Machines fhade in thecountiy by Europeans, 
or under their Agency. 

9311. The Campbell Hainmer” exhibited by 
Captain Thomas Hay Campbell, Com- 
missary of Ordnance, Bangalore Arsenal. 

The Hammer of which tliis is the model appears to 
have been worked in the Arsenal at Bangalore for 
some months with satisfactory results. The me- 
chanical arrangement, by which a continued cir- 
cular motion is made to give a free rectilinear 
movement to the Hammer is very creditable to 
Captain Campbell. 

The Hammer is so arranged as to give two dif- 
ferent lengths of stroke, and any other length may 
be given by increasing the size of the drum ; or 
the number of cog wheels on the intermediate 
spindle, and making a greater number of blanks oh 
the circumference of them, corresponding to the 
different lengths required. The action of the 
Hammer is sommvhat similar to that of the old 
Tilt Hammer, but is rather more unmanageable from 
the position of the framing. ' 

To lessen manual labor and improve the ordinary 
means of manufacture is an effort always deserving 
praise, however short of success the result may 
prove and so in the present instance, for there can 
be no question that in working Iton more rapid 
blows with a lighter Hammer and an accumulated 
velocity are move to be desired than the opjeratiop 
of a weight falling through a short space stfijk-* 
ing by the force of gravity alone, and thoffcl^h 
considerable , intervals, comparatively, betwteoti^^ch 
blow. 


, The Jury consider this Hammer too complicatetl 
for temporary adoption udder difficulties, and not 
perfect enough in its working to be recommended 
for use in the Arsenals. 

The Jat7 have not received any data to enable 
them to compare the /result obtained with this 
Hammer with mannal labor and the sledge hammer, 
that is, the quantity of fuek time, number of men 
require^l to turn out % certain amount of work by 
means of Captniii Cmnpbeirs Hammer compared 
I with a similar amount of work turned out by 
1 manual labor and the Sledge Hammer. This Ham-, 
! mer presents some fealui*es worthy of consideration 
I as a Stamping Hammer for Dies. ' 

I With regard to this hatnmer the following is 
I Mr. W. B. Wright’s opinion, in which Mr. Curran 
1 coincides. 

In the absence of Steam or water power, 1 con- 
sider the arrangement by which Captain CampbelTs 
Hammer is made to deliver blows of power far ex- 
ceeding tliat of hand labour as a very ingenious 
contrivance. It is no doubt i\ great desideratum, 
U) have iiicveased velocity, of blows, but I oannot. 
concur in the remark, implying an objciition to 
striking by the mere force of gravity. Look at 
Nasmyth’s Steam Hammer, which is worked on 
the principle of gravity, the Stqprn raises li»e liam- 
mer only, lleavj blows are absolutely necM-bsarv to 
forge large works sound.” The Jury award a 1st 
Class Modal to Captain Campbell. 

' Wood Turners Lathe. 

Cotton Spinning machine. 

Hope making machine with hemp craslicrs 
cornplelc. 

Cotton Hope machine. 

Aloilel of a Saw Mill. 

The first four macliines are exhibited by E. L. 
Mouci'ief, Esq , in charge of the works at Dowlaish- 
warum,aml the fifth by Mr. Malley the Superinten- 
dent of the same works. Mr. Monwief’s machines 
appear to have been designed bv himself, and cxe 
ented by the native workmen umier bis charge. In 
the whole of them there is nothing original, but the 
object of the exhibitor is evident f it is intended 
to shew these machines as improved specimens of 
native workmansliip. As such they are very credi- 
table ; hut still they are rough, and might with a 
little more care have been turned out more neatly. 

'i’he prices of these machines iii the opinion of 
the Jury appear too high to admit of the possibility 
of their being purchased by tmtive artizans. 

The model of the Mill is not constructed 
on sound mechanical principltete, and the Jury a»'e 
unable to urge any reconxmendation in its favor. 

7842 Model of a brick-making machm© exhibited 
by W. J. Addis, E»(juire, .Executive Engi- 
nwr ChiUledroog Division, Mysore. 

This model does not appeal* to bo perfect, it 
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merely exliihits the piindpks t)f 
the cxpltmntion appeaded to it gives t}i6 nipiite' X)f 
working it in a gejierai way witbottt entmiiig: feto* 
details. At first sight it appears a macWneofSiie»m^ 
promise, but on a closer exJimination many delei^ts 
become apparent, such as the difticiilty of eStpwdi’ 
tionsly taking out the kicks after they'^ara 
as also the filling of the mould with ciny of uniform 
consistence^ It is liowever considered by tk 
us a pvniseworthy attennpt at iruprovetnetlt io 
method of making bricks in this country. ' ' ' 

•Fibre cnishiiig mnebine and Rope making maokfi® 

^ exhibited by the Madras Industrial Schdot of 
Acts. 

This fibre crushing machine is an improvement 
on the one formerly used k the School of Jlrts ; 
and is a good and effective machine for that puqmse, 

The Rope making machine is of the usual kind 
for making ropes of four strands 

Tanning Mill, 

Ruffing „ 

^ Wheat „ ^ 

Rice „ 

Buff „ 

These are all models, and arc exhibited by the 
( !<nnirnssary General, Colonel M’Cally, they are all 
well made. Full size machines like these are in 
. ‘operation at lloonsoor. The Buffing Mill is intended 
for the mamiractuve of all the belts for the Army, 
Tlie machines were all projected, constructed and 
brought into operation by ISub Conductor Gage of 
tlie (bmmis?ariat iJeparlment, which the Jury con- 
sider very creditable to him and award a second 
Class medal. 

These models were exhibited in 1865 and had 
received the notice of tlic Jury on that occasion, 

51. A Large Bellows exhibited by Dr. Hilbers. 
From the discription and explanation given by the 
^exhibitor, this Bellows appears to be a useful article, 
but the Jury have not had an opportunity of judging 
of its merits, fts usefulness can be tested only in a 
large workshop,* The remarks of th^exhibitor are 
herewith appended. 

;* The model of constant action Bellows and blqw 
pipe. The muster is made of a series of frames as 
being less likely to Warp than pltinks are ; but a 
similar bellows made of planks with metal valves, 
has been in constant T^se for 14 months past with- 
out requiring any repair. A Bellows of this de- 
scription made of sheet Iron w ould cost but little, and 
, as it is swung from the roof above it when in use, 
the additional wfl^ht of iron would only add to the 
Steadiness of thfe acftion and efficiency of the blast, i 
A. child of tan years of age can work H ivithout 
previous practice and the Bellows Boy sits to bis 
work. For Jeweller’s .and Brazier’s work an intcr- 


mitting adtion is. itqmred. This is obtained 
by of the 

mr chamb^ % " 

This iansti^ beJkws would 
for an Organ, Seraplun or , 

y ' presented ioHkiMat&as' \ \ 

, . ' , ' ’'By<Assii|aiatSurgi«>n‘;^!K/^ 
Hoohnor. ^ 

S4ff4. OottoU <3in (Oohntry) exhibited by: tfeu 
* n«l of E’ori St. George, / / 

This gin has been made.itnder European agenfey, 
and is an efficient machine lorflenning cotton; itm 
a modification lietween the Chinese hand Gin 
and the native ** Churfca*^ and is inteftded to be 
worked by a single person. * It is sJertainly an 
improvement on the country^ instrument, and will 
Gill cotton cleaner, thaw the Chinese hand Gin, but 
perhaps not in such large quantities. 

7861 40 pr. ofTougs assorted. 


7362 1 Foi’e%armDer. 

7863 1 Quarter do. 

7864 2 Hand do. 

7-165 3 Set do. 

7867 10 pr. of Fullers of sizes, 

7868 1 Flat face. 

7369 1 Flatter. 

7370 10 Gouge chissels of sizes. 

7371 6 Flat Chissels. 

7872 5 Square Punches. 

7373 5 Round do. 

7374 1 Flat do. 

7375 7 Pointed do. 

7376 ' 6 pr. of Swages assorted. 

7677 1 Set of spanners from half to one inch. 

These are manufacturing tools peculiarly adopt- 
ed and suited to every workshop in which heavy 
iron is forged as they are for the works of the 
Railway Department, and were made there, and ex- 
hibited by W. B. Wright, Esq. Locomotive Su- 
perintendent. 

8004 Large Loom. 

8005 Warping Macliine. 

These are the same as an English hand Loom 
and Warping Machine, and are said to be made by 
a native, who learnt the Act of making and using 
them from a European. These Machines have be- 
come a source of ample remuneration and income 
to jhe owner, and there is reason to believe as the 
efficiency of these Machines become known tS other 
natives, they will adopt similar means, hnd gradu- 
dually abandon their present rude mechiWsm, 
ployed in vveaving. 

III., Idaolunes made in the <ibutttry,,ejatirely by 
native?. . 

8445» Models of Paper Mills, 

^446. Beating Engine. 


** Since this report waa written the Bellows has been tried at the Gun Carria«e Manuraetory and has not proved ao 
saiisfactory as the aaiutuine expeetationa of the exhibitor. It auswers pretty well for fp^all work hut does not give 
eullicient blast for heavy work.— 
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manufacturing machines and tools. 


S447. Beam Cutting^ Press. ' ; * . 

S44$. Glazing; Machine. ^ . 

t074. Eibre Curting 0: V. 

f Conniah Cfeettifir. ^ ^ , 

Tlicse meclela have »ll beeiidfe^i^^ised ftom Etnro- 
pean patterns Awl ^ nntke "^biaen 

bt*l()nj 2 ;ing to the Pajper MAmifitetm'y at 

Paralore. Tbe cfynslsts in the i 

combination Of ilite of shaltitijg; ax&d 

p;eerirtg to he ^^ovk^■ % Sieanl Power. Tlte Cre- 
dit of this k dne to exhibitor, wfeO »p- 

pi^ars to |)Ossees; sooie taimt in Art, atiA takes 
great ibterest m all such matters, and p^htfues 
hiinself as an Amateur Engineer. I'he arrangehaent 
of ti»e models shews his anxiety to bring out 
in the most ^striking anci pleasing manner possible 
The ex^ecution of the work is imperfect, and ad- 
mits of great improvemeiit ; it also points out the 
defective ateans at conimand in the hands of natives 
to produce superior manufecture Sfid the necessity 
for introducing European appliances and Machinery 
into the country. 

The Jury consider the whole as a very credit- 
able undertaking and award a first class medal. 

9314 Cotton model Churka. 

9315 Do. . Small, exhibited by Captain M. 
Davis, Superintendent of Police, North 
Berar.*‘ 


APPENDIX A. 

From W. H. BAYlri5I, jEsq' Semetary to the Board 
of Revenue* 

To Sir H. C. MoNiksoWDUV, Bart. Chief Secretary 
to Government. 

Sir,— In anticipation of their Report on the cid- 
f* iivation of cotton in the Pro- 

llcv. Dept. vinees during Fualy 1258, the 

Board of Revenuf? direct me 
to te(|uc 5 t you will submit to the liigid Honorahlij 
the Governor in Council, the 
“Sf «cco'npa“J ‘“S Extract from the 

0 , Reports received from the (./ol- 

From CuddapRh 15 do. lectors o( Bellarv nnd Cnd- 
185 ?p!Vi clapah, and with referKiicc to 

* the observations of Mr. Pelly, 

fo solicit sanction for the purchase of 25 cotton 
Gins from Darwar, for experimental use in Bellary 
and a like number for Cuddapah. The cost of 
each Gin will be 40 Bupoes, asjd the total amount 
for whicit sanction is now solicited, is 2000r.Rs. 

(Sd.) AV. 11. BAYLEY, 
Secretary. 

Bev. Boaid Office,! 

Fort St. George, > « 

29/A Jprily 1850.) < 


Tliese are tlie common, contrivances of the coun- 
try for cleaning Cotton, and are well knpwu to all 
who have paid any attention to the subject of clean- 
ing cotton, there is nothing peculiar in them to 
merit particular notice. 

G. Y, SmpsoN, 

J. Maitlam). 

P. Hamond. 

W. C. Bakbji. 

TV. Baison Wrigut- 

F. Blundell. 

Isaac CuEBAN, Reporter. 


No. 20. 

From C. Pelly, Esq. Acting Collector of Brilary 
To W. H. Baylby, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Beveiiue, Fort St. George. 

Sir, — I have the honor in obedience to the ordei? 
of the Board of Beveime received in >our letter of 
the 2Sth February 1850, to submit the Rpcchd Re- 
port of cultivation StC. of r.otton in this District for 
Fusly 1258. The following is an abstract of colloid 
cultivation during the said year. 


, t- 

DBSCEimoK OF Land. 

CiECAB Land. 

— 1 " — 

Enam Land. 

, 1 

Totai. 

Acres* 

Assess- 

ment. 

Demand. 

Acres. 

As^ss- 

ment. 

Acres. 

A ssess- ! 
ment. ! 

1 


' 

— — * 

Es! 

Ks. 


Rs. 


Its. i 


Black Land. 

1,25,142 

1,91,374 

‘ 

88.870 

1,46.291 

2,14,012 

3,37,665i 


dixed Land 

16,138 

, 

12,912 


10,632 

0,369 


1 22,88] 

A 

fled Land. 

, 28,61? 

8,114 


- 5i8f9 


29,169 




1,64.,89T 




.1,38,1149 

2,69,9^8 

, 3,71,349 

U 

Garden Land 

isr 

■M 



, ' 

379 


• ' 2^9 

980 

j-g 


1,65,094 

2;i 3.001 

1,61,843 

i.os.m 


2.70.337 

3,72,329 
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There were it will be seen upwards of 2,70,000 acres “ clean Cotton in Bellar}^ you should introduce it 
sown with Colton, “ The Department here \y3l supply any number 

2. Though this Statement was inadvertently you require before the next season. This instru- 
omitted to be entered in the Jammabundy Report, ment does nearly three times the wprk which the 
the subject has not been lost sight of by me. Since “ Manchester Cottage Gin, of which you hire read, 
1 took charge of the District, 1 h'lve been engaged ” is capable of performing.’^ 

in endeavours to improve this great staple of the 6. I am not at all sarguine of ^neral suceess 

llellary District. The Ryots have been advised to in the Meitican Plant (tfie result of the present year 
pay more attention to the picking and cleaning the will determine my measures for the future), but 
Cotton and experiments to improve the staple by I entertain great hopes that the introduction of the 
again introducing the foreign seed have been made saw Gin wiU be attended with as good results as at 

and are still in progress. Dharwar or elsewhere, and I cannot do better, in 

* 3. In a letter dated 3 Ist May 1849. to Dr. Wight, concluding this report, than % request that the 

(copy of which I have tl»e honor to enclose) I made sanction of Government may be obtained for pro- 

a full report of some experiments made with the curing, as soon us they can qe got ready, 25 Gins 

Mexictanseed in Fusly 1238., These experiments I from Dharwar. • • 

thought very unsatisfactory, but Dr. Wight attribut- Beilary District., Collector’s! (Sd.) C. PELLY, 
ed the failure to the blight and gave me much eu- Office on Circuit, Raman-> Aciinf Collector* 
couragenient to prosecute them again. I have done droog, 6th April 1850, ) , 

tliis, and the result will be detailed in my next re* No. 379, 

port for Fusly 1259. Dr. Wight forwarded a bandy From 0. PeijA, Esq., Acting Collector of Bellary. 
load of seed from Coimbatore wliioh has been distri- To Dr. Wight, Superintendent of Cotton Farms 
bated over the District attd the produce ^f which Coimbatore. 

is now leathering in. Sir — 1. In accordance with your request I have 

4. Dr. Wight also promised to send me two the honor to report the result of the experiment 

saw Gins for cleaning tlie countiy Cotton, But made witli the Mexican Cotton seed in the respective 
tljcsc 1 have never received. It iS very desirable Talooks of this District where it has been sown, 
that those j\Iacljinc^lionlci be inti^dnced into Bel- I beg to direct your attention to the enclosed 
Imy with as liitle delay as possible and 1 find I can statement. • 

•procure thorn at Dharwar at a cost of 40 Rupees 2 It has been sown in both Regud,* Mu8ub,f 
each and if ihe Board will allow me to order a few and Laubf soils, and in one case only has irrigation 
1 shall exert ni}soir to give them a full I rial. been resorted to. 

5. 'file manner in vvliich I became aware that 3, In the Hurponhiilly Talook experiment were 
such Gius were procurable, was as follows. In the made in Masub land only, almost all the plants were 
printed Book of Cotton experiments in the Southern destroyed by blight and the Crop obtained from the 
Mnratta Country lately sent to me from the Board few surviving ones was almost nominal. The seed 
of Revenue, I observed that the new Orleans crop in this case was not sown until September. 

of 1848 in the Dharwar District was almost an 4. In KoodleglieeTalook experiments were made 
entire failure, and there the report ended. Desirous in both Black and Masub soils, in the former the 
to know the result of the following year and the plants at first presented a very healthy appearance 
prospects of the present season I wrote a note to but before arriving at maturity were attacked by 
Mr. Bell the Cpllector enquiring about the crops, blights whichinjured the leaves Aknlo jgi to a con- 

a private communication with which 1 Imve been sidei-able extent but subsequently disappeared. This 
very kindly favoured by that gentleman he inform- however no doubt prevented the produce being as 
ed "me that the new Orleans Plant had met with extensive as it would otherwise have been. It gave 
a very great check in the year 1848*49, but in tiic an outturn of seers of uncleaned Colton per 
present year 1849-60 it was again recovering and each seer of seed sown. In the Masub it was 
at the same lime he informed me respecting the a total failure, very few plants, ever appeared 
saw gin and though only a private communication above ground, tliose which did were irrigated, but 
that Gentleman will not, I am sure, object to my without success ; in this case alone has irrigation 
quoting his own w'ords. “ We are making up in been resorted to, the plants did not at any 
“ the factory a very excellent description of saw stage present a healthy appearance nor was there 
“ Gifi, which can be worked all day by 2 men alter- any produce. 

** naiely and cleanse about Mnunds (28 lbs. 1 5. In lloomuhadagnly the seed was sown in 

Maund) of seed cotton the hour and costs only | fine hlasub soil in two villages : in the mouth of July 
“ Rupees 40. If you have nothing of the kind to ' it was free from bliglit, most productive, averaging 

* The Kegud U the Black Loam or the common Cotton sdtl of BoUary, Rharw^ar, &c, 

t Mfltub is as the term denotes a mixture of Bed and Black : it is doe land, and in the Western Talooks as rich as the 
Black soils. 

i Laul is ihe Bed and generally the least productive soil unless irrigated. 
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27 3 eers of cotton for each seer of seed and the 
cotton of a superior description. The. aeed obtain^ 
ed from the cotton has been earefuliy pcserved and 
will be sown a^ain at the same time this year 
together with some fresh see^. The gathering 
took place from November to March and the result 
has been most saiisfactoi 7 ; but it must be borne in 
mind tliat the rains Were very seasemabie end the 
land selected for the experiment some of the best to 
be found for the purpose and that there was no 
l)light. It is also to be noted that rains fall to the 
Westward under the Western Monsoon much more 
regular and earlier umn in the other divisions of 
this District July is the regular sowing season 
there, not so in the pther Talooks noticed in the 
statement. •Hoorauhadagaly is the most Western 
Talook. Hurponhully is equally favoured in this 
respect, but the crop there was lost by blight 
whether frpin being sown too late or not I cannot say 

G. Atloni. Experiments were made in this 
Talook in the Black land only, and were almost a 
total failure, the plants were much injured by 
blight called Jegec Rogum, and the produce very 
small averaging only seer of cotton to a seer of 
seed : the seed was not however sown until October, 
the usual time of sowing in this Northern Talook. 

7. Goollem. In this case also the seed was 
sown in Black land by special order as soon as 1 
received it from*you *, the ])lants were fine ami pro- 
mising until tl»ey attained the height of about two 
feet when at least, half of them were destroyed by 
blight ))ut of a nature dilfereut from that alluded 
to, in the case of Adoni called Masce Rogum. In 
this case the plants bccaiTie quite black crumbling 
in the hand like ciiarcoal ; wliereas in tim Adoni 
Talook the leaves alone were affected, and if rolled 
in the hand were found to be covered with n glu- 
tinous substance. The produce was only 5 seers 
of cotton per scer of seed. 

8. ruTichapolleni. Experiments were made in 
the Black laud some of the plants perisiied from 
blight. The produce notwithslaiuling would have 
been satisfactory had it not been for an unusual 
quantity of rain y^ lneh fell in this Village and much 
injurfjd the growing plant. The return was 8 scers 
of Cotton per each seer of seed. 

9. Gooty. The seed in this case also was sowm 
in the Black land in October, and though the grow- 
ing plants suffered partially fiom blight the result 
was very satisfactory though by no means as much 
so as in the case of Hooniuhadagaly Talook. It 
yielded on an average 13 seers of Cotton per each 
seer of seed. The Amildar has applied for a further 
supply of 10 Maunds of seed, but the Ryots do not 
seem much disposed to repeat the experiment. 

10. Tadputry. The experiments were made in 
two Villages belonging to this Talook, which is the 
most Eastern on the Cuddapah frontier ; and con- 
tains fine Cotton soil and the finest race of culti- 
vators. In the first village, Tadputiy, from the 


time the plants were about a foot high they wei'c 
more or less affected with n blight called liere 
Wodapa Rogum which though at first it only 
affected the leaves, eventUfiUy destroyed both the 
flowers and growing potls ; there was not therefore 
any produce. In the second village, Pootloor, the 
same blight prevailed though not to the same extent 
and eventually partially left them, the produce was 
however but small averaging 44 seers of cotton for 
each of see.‘d. 

From the above it will appear that the experiments 
have been attended with success in three villages only, 
in Hoomuhadagaly.Soghee in HooxnuhadagalyTaloot. 
and in Conacondlah in the Gooty Talook ; in the for- 
mer Talook the seed was sown early in July, thereby 
obtaining an advantage from the Western rams which 
were remarkably fine in the WesternTalooks this year. 

11. From the unsatisfactory outturn in the 
other Talooks where the seed was sown in tlie 
I usual seasons, and in the best selected spots I am 

I afraid the experiment will if repeated not succeed. 

I I propose therefore more particularly to try it again 
I in Hooniuhadagaly and orders to this effect Jiave 
j been given, but should you supply me with aiiy large 
1 quantity of seed I shall again try the experiment in 
i the great Cotton Talooks. It is proper to mention 
I that the cotton crop generally this year was bad. 

1 1 %. Some seed was sent fo the Sub-Division 

j which is principally red soil, and I beg to enclOcc 
I copy of a R/*port Irom Mr. Mayne who, yon will see, 

' speaks highly of the success of the experiment trictl 
j in the Annntapoor Talook ; but I entirely concur in 
I his olTservation in tlie last para of his letter tliat it 
1 is desirable to have artificial irrigation to ensure 
j the complete success of the growth of cotton in the 
red soils of those Talooks. 

13. I shall be hapjiy to receive any suggestions 
yon may be pleased to favour me with for future 
experiments, but 1 am not sanguiije that tlie cx- 
peiiments will prove successful in this Dir^tnct gene- 
rally which perhaps is the driest District in the 
whole of India, and I fear that JVom that cause, 
unless irrigated it would be vain to try the sowivg 
in April and May as suggested in \our lei ter of 
3Uth September. But with the present facts now 
before you, intimate acquaintance with all tl»e de- 
tails ot cotton may enable you to suggest what 
w^ould be the best mode to proceed in future. 

14. But I am desirous that we should not con- 
fine our attention to the rearing of new and for< ign 
seed but improve the cotton indigenous to the 
Districts by a better mode of cleaning and prepar- 
ing it for the market. I should be obliged if you 
have any improved Gins, and arc authorized, as 
I believe you are, to furnish them, by your sendmg 
me one or tw^o for trial and favour me wiili such 
further advice as you think may be conducive to the 
gre^it oliject of Govemii^cnt, vk : the production of an 
article of a quality suitable to the English market. 

(Signed) C, TELLY, Jetin^ Oolheior. 
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(Si^ed) C. FELLY, AcfUtg Vvllettor. 
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No. 9. o ^ 

From, D- Maine, Esq. Ag. Sub Collector of 

Btillary. 

To C. Felly, Esq. Ag. Collector of Bellary. 

Sir,— In reference to the printed circular dated 
6ih March 1848 from *‘Kobt. Surgeon, Su- 

perintendent Cotton Farms,** I have the honor to 
state that on assuming this office in June 1848 the 
ground was in so parched a condition that plough- 
ing was impracticable and seed if sown would,* 
without irrigation, in all probability have been 
destroyed ; and an opportunity was not available 
until late in August when the oinount of seed at 
hand was put in the ground andgerniiug gave very 
different results. 

2. That sawn in red soil produced very tine 
plants and an abundant crop to the extent of a 
half more vhan is attainable from the native country 
plant, afforded entire satisfaction and drew forth 
the unbounded applause of the rayet in whose land 
it had been raised as well as others wdio witnessed 
it. 

3. The remaining seed was, contrary to positive 
orders, sown in black soil, germed tediously and 
produced weakly plants with deficient flowers and 
inferior pods that became a prey to an insect of the 
weevil species that bores through the outside 
cover and destroys the embryo Cotton in the pod. 

4. This insebt was also, but in a less degree, 
very destructive to the first mentioned produce, 
in the same way as it prevails tlu-ougli the common 
Country Cotton crops, but probably will not be 
present in case of the seed being sown after the 
early rains of May. 

5. It is evident that if conducted agreeably to 
the directions contained in the said circular the 
Mexican cotton would be found a very remunera- 
tive crop throughout the red soil lands of this 
District and highly satisfactory to the ryots wlio 
declared themselves astonished at the produce and 
most desirous of propagating the neAV plant. 

6. Strict directions were given for preservation 
of all the seed that was produced for sowing irmne- 
diately after the C'^rly rains shall have rendered, the 
ground arable and I would suggest the propflety 
of procuring a large supply of seed from Coimba- 
tore and encouraging the more general cultivation 
of the plant by particular orders to the heads of 
Villages strictly enforcing the necessity of attentipn 
to the description of soil and season of the year 
adopted, by which only can complete success and 
confidence of the ryots in the novel practice be 
ensured. 

7. The nature of the climate is so arid that it 
certainly would be desirable always to have artificial 
irrigation by well? available, that in case of pro- 
tracted drought obtaining as was the case in the» 
past year, water might occasionally be applied and 
thereby render the crop certain instead of a hazar- 
dous speculation as it otherwise would too often 
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I be found impelling tlie people to their time-rever- 
ed practice of waiting for later rains. 

I (Signed) D. MAYNE, Acting Sub Collector, 

Bellary District Sub Collec* I 
tor’s Office, on Circuit,! 

Murrymakoolapully, 26th j 
February 1819. J 

* No. 21. 

From J. H. Cochrane, Esq., Collector of 
Cuddapah. ^ 

To W. H. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, Fort St. George. 

Sir,— 1. I have the honor to submit my special 
Report on the capabilities of this District as regards 
the cultivation of New Orleans Cotton. 

2. Tlie New Orleans or Mexican seed has been 
for the last two years experimentally sown in 
patches, in the rich black soils of the Cotton pro- 
ducing Talooks, after the setting in of both the S. W. 
aiulN. E. Monsoons in order to a fair trial being 
obtained in reference to the general pecuKarities 
of climates and seasons. The same seed has also 
been sown in the lighter descriptions of garden soils 
which are moderately assessed and in lands under 
new wells bearing a dry assessni^nt. 

3. Samples of the produce have been sent, b^r 
the Tahsildars for inspection, and they have been 
required to report from time to time on the state of 
the growing crops, and on the harvest result of the 
same and I have availed myself of the oppoitunily 
I have had of persomilly inspecting the plants in 
various localities. 

4. The result of the experiments shews, that 
the plants sown in the early Monsoon in June and 
July have thriven the best, as regards snoli ns are en- 
tirely dependant on the season and })eviodicul rains 
for means of moisture, crops sown at this season are 
gathered in September and October, and thoiijih 
deprived of the bright sunny weather experienced m 
March and April when crops sown on the latter <u’ 
N. E. Monsoon come to maturity, still the disad- 
vantage appears to be counteracted by the benefit 
derived from additional raoiature obtained during 
the fonner season, following the setting in of the 

S.W. Monsoon. 

5. In respect to ^rops so raised on dry land I 
fear the experiments do not give promise of a satis- 
faiptory result, as I at one time anticipated, and it 
was not until I visited the Cotton producing Talooks 
on Jamabundy for the current Fusiy that my opi- 
nion has undergone Uiis change. The plants sown 
in the preceding Fualy having on the whole Ihriy-en 
tolerably well, led to a hopejul conclusion, but the 
want of sufficient moktore which has impeded the 
growth of the plants for the current iusly, has 
clearly demonstrated that the uncertainly attendant 
on a shower of rain being experienced when re- 
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quircd, innsl at all times I’ender the result of the 
liarvest of these crops precarious, 

C. It may safely be stated that high teinperature 
is not injurious to the plant which has produced 
abundantly (luring the hottest weather when cul- 
tivated under irrigation. Jt however requires more 
inoislme than tin', seasons generally prevalent in this 
District can lead us to expect will be experienced. 
It lias been noticed (,iu respect to dry cultijption) 
tliat in such favoured localities where a good tuiower 
of rain ha^ fallen at the time needed, satisfactory 
rcaiilts have ensued, the plants having been 
enabled to strike tlicLr roots deep into the soil, 
which from its clay nature retains moisture for some 
time sutticient to render the ])lant independent of 
further rain, ulnle otluw plants sown at the same 
time and in soil equally rich, but which did not ! 
liinive tlm same bciudit' of a fall ol raiii yielded in- ! 
diflcrcntly and puriially failed. Tii this District 
])crio(iicnl rains do not follow th<^ setting in of 
cither Monsoons to the extent vetjuired to ensure 
success in tln^ culture of the Ainericaii plant, partial 
sbovv(n*g may be leceised in the months of July, 
August during the one season, and in Kovember 
and December during the other, and such would 
jicrluips secure an average crops, but this is a contin- 
gency regarding wliicli the cultivators would not 
like to run any ris^, though Jn i;ispect to the in- 
digenous Cotton, th(\v are indiilerent on this score 
as tlies(i crops are not generally sown unless the 
fall of min during the N. K. J\loiisoou has been 
sidficieiil, and, once sown, tlicy nfibrd a tolerable 
yield should no rain even Jiavc fallen up -to the 
period tiiey arrive at inatuiity, a circumstance which 
iiiiist be accouiitf'd for by the plant being more 
liardy, and from its stiiking its root more quickly 
into the soil, 

7. Tlic want of Inoi^tuve periodically appears 
thcrcrore to he tlie sole drawback to tlie bucccssful 
p rod u Cl ion of Mexican Cotton on dry lands depen- 
dant entirely on tlie seasons, a disadvantage how- 
ever in this Djslrict which, the experiments that 
have been made shews can be oveKJOmc, by means 
(jf irrigation. There can be no question that this 
description of Cotton may be produced to any ex- 
tent under irrigation and in comparatively veiy*iii- 
ierior soils. I'lie riauts that have been experi- 
mentally sown in lightly assessed Garden lands, 
and in new well lands, (on the latter of which the 
dry assessment is only Icviahlcj, have in nil instan- 
ces yielded abundantly.^ They were sown during 
the month of July, ami received only 7 or 8 water- 
ings at diflerent intervals. 

8. As the consumption of water sufficient to 
cusurc a satisfactory crop is thus compartivcly 
moderate, and as consequently there is little labour 
and trouble atteudimt on raising tliese crops com- . 
paved with other descriptions of produce utider irri- 
gation, tim most sanguine hojies inay be entertained 
in res])ecl to the culture of Ameiican Cotton in the 


descripliorMi of land above mentioned, pi'ovided there 
was a ready demand for exportation a demand which 
as regards this superior quality of Cotton has not 
been locally expenetii^ed in the principal i^rkets 
for all kinds of ngvicuUurtil Prodw. Tfie addi- 
tional cost of raising the* produce in ; refoi^ence to 
lalmiu* und expeiiee and to the rent leviablie on the 
hmd, is fully comj^e isaied by the iiicj’eaaed produce 
that is raisj^d. 

9, It is to bel observed that the American 
Cotton is not so well stuicd to the wants of native 
manufactures as the indigenes kind while one 
of the objections (under liie iin6ei‘tainty of renume- 
ralive prices being occasioned by the demand) which 
the cultivators seem to have k) the cultuiHs of llic 
Mexican plant is that the s^d does ncH possess the 
same oily substance and consequent nourishing pro- 
perty ns an article of iboci for cattle, a matter, it 
juust be admitted of some consideration.* 

10. .Prejudhres to be overcome, apathy or un- 
willingness to engage in agricultural pursuits out of 
the usual routine, cannot I think be justly imput- 
ed to tlie^Eyots of this District. Tiiey seem willing 
enough to apply themselves to the production 
of an article of agriculture from which they are led 
to suppose such valuable results conducive to their 
interest will be obtained, but it is very necessaiy 
that they should be pvactmally coiwinccd that such 
will be the case, and this must bo effected by the de- 
mand inducing parties to make advances and to 
airree with tlicm for the produce at remunerative 
prices, for otherwise it can hardly be reasonable to 
suppose that they would be particularly aiixiou.s to 
apply their lands to the cultivation of an article re- 
quired by th(j English Manufacturers, wlicii tlicy 
might turn the labour and industry to better ac- • 
count. 

] 1. The advances tliat might be so made to 
cultivators, and the ])urchases so effected by them 
at prices regulated by , the demand in the open 
market, would greatly tend to effect a saving in the 
cost of production consequent on the non-employ- 
ment of middle men, while it would jdace livots 
wli® may be in want of funds for the means of 
carrying on, or exlending their cultivation, above 
the necessity of borrowing, and of giving security 
for such loans on the growing crops, which at 
matuiiiy they would most piobably be obliged to 
dfsposc of below the market price. 

13. Premising iliat any cjuaiitity of Mexican 
Cotton might be prcjdnccd, if English Chipitalists 
employed their agents to make purcliases at prices 
remunerative to tiie producers, the question is 
wdiethcr such pric(\s would be pro6tabIe to tln^ 
consumers wlietlnn* in fact the article could be sold 
in competition with the produce of America. 

18. 'I’hc ac(!ompauying detailed stniement has 
been prepared on the best informaliou 1 have been 
able to collect from every enquiry made, from t)ic 
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perusal of which some opinion may be deduced on 
so important a point. 

14. The result as to the profit derivable by the 
cultivator is satisfactorily obtained by^ comparing 
the coifttituent elements in the way of Costs, that 
would make up the sum total of a candy or lb. 500 
of indigenous seeded Cotton, grown entirely on 
lands dependent on the seasons, and of a candy of 
American seeded Cotton raised under irrigation with 
the prices of the two descriptions of produce. It is 
calculated that it requires 8 acres of dry land to 
produce 4 candies or ^000 lbs of seed Cotton of 
the indigenous kin^, from which one canily of 
seeded Cotton wool is obtained, the cost of produc- 
tion including average assessment on this quantity 
of land (conrputed at 3 Rs. per acre) being it will 
be perceived 36-9*4. The price of 4 candies of 
this seed ^Cotton is estimated at 58-4-0 leaving a 
net profit jto the cultivator of Rs. 21-10-8 for every 
8 acres of land cultivated. It will be observed that 
the price per candy of seeded wool is entered at 47, 
Rs. i 1-4*0 being allow^ed as the sum procurable for 
the seed. 

15. The net profit derivable in raising the same 
qnantby or a candy of American seeded cotton under 
irrigation is estimated at Rs. 26-1 2-G, the produce 
per acre being not only considerably larger but the 
proportion of wqol to seed also greater being in the 
proportion of about 33 per cent while it is about 
25 per cent as regards indigenous Cotton. The 
price of the seeded Mexican Cotton moreover is 
higher, being calculated at 63 Rs. per caiuly or 
about 34 per center i in the lb over that accruing 
from the sale of the native cotton, though I believe 
the price in the British market in favor of Mexican 
Cotton has been as high as Id and the lb ac- 
cording to which the profit derivable would be pro- 
^jprtionately greater. 


16. It requires 3 acres of land (of the description 
specified) under irrigation to produce this quantity 
of seeded American Cotton, the average assessment 
on which being Rs. 18 (or C Rs. per acre) is very 
little higher than the assessment on the 8 acres of 
dry land on which this quantity of the indigenous 
kind can be raised, which trifling excess combined 
with the increase in the charges iiicurrible, is more 
than , counterbalanced by the price the superior 
article commands at the lowest calculation. 

17. It will be observed that on the same com- 
putation the profits derivable in raising this quanti- 
ty of seeded American Cotton on lands under new 
wells is considerably greater owing to the light 
assessment on the dry lands, but this profit of Rs. 
41 -2 6 is reduced to Rs. 32 on allowing the Ryot 
12 per cent per annum on the cost and outlay ex- 
pended in the construction of the new well estimat- 
ed on the average at Rs. 100 0-0. 


18. 


Cost of Production, 


Indigeuoua./Pricc ofi 
80 0 4 Crodttoel 
American 58 4 
43 11 ft 70 8 
37 6 6 70 ft 


Cent- 

7s- 

53 


The assessment taken on the average above 
specified of Rs. 2 pe,r, acre as 
regard dry lands and at the 
rate of Rs. 6 per acre for 
lands under irrigation can- 
not bo considered higli com- 
pared with the^ price of the article, when it is con- 
sidered that the cost of production including such 
rent is equal to 62 and 53 per cent respeetivedy 
of the value of the produce raised on garden and new 
well lands. The yield of botli 
descriptions of land under 
irrigation recokoned on a pai, 
according to wdiich ns com[)ut- 
ed the cultivator derives 38 
and 47 per cent of the produce of his garden and 
new well lands to reimburse his expences. 


Profit Prico of Cent- 


Produce 
21 10 858 4 
20 12 070 8 
33 2 670 8 


ape, 

37 

38 
47 


Particulars of price ut the place of cultiva- 
tion ns well ns cost of transit, freight 
&c, for exportation. 
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Cols. 4 & 5. 
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Mexican kind and the average of 
Ton of 20 cwt or lbs. 2240, the result, as marginal- 
ly noted would exhibit a profit of Rupees 41-9-1 o|f 
J03-19-8 derivable on the sale per candy of 500 lbs. 

in the English market the price at which Ihisj sit to the Port of shipment and 
quantity can be sold for being calculated at^ Rupees j pees 78 or £7 9s. 6d. 


19. On refer- 
ence to the corn- 
TTK^rcial quotations 
of the money 
market in England 
it would appear 
that the new Or- 
leans or Mexican 
Cotton has been 
selling as high as 
the lb. and Ma- 
dras indigenous at 
4 and4J assuming 
5 to l)e the aver- 

, . age as regards the 

119 or £ 11-9-2, while the comparative low price 
at which the same quantity can be brought to the 
English market, allowing a remunerative profit to 
the producer and including charges for cost of Tran- 

for Freight is Ru- 


0 0 
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20. The above on the whole appears to me sa- 
tisfactory and I am therefore induced to think that 
so far as this District is concerned, the obstacles 
wliich ai*e supposed to have retarded the cultivation 
of this staple of superior quality may be overcome, 
provided the difficulty under which the ^progress to 
improvement at present labours owing to the want 
of a ready demand in the District, was removed. 

21. In respect to the improvement of tfac^quali- 
ty so much needed of the indegenous Cotton I ffear 
the deficiencies in clearing and gathering will not be 
^remedied unless the agents of capitalists place them- 
selves also in direct communication with the culti- 
vators of the soil make advances and exercise the 
necessary supervision. Tlie introduction of the saw 
gin suitable for this variety will do much towards 
transmitting the article in a cleoner state to the Port 
of shipment, as also towards cheaping the production 
of cleaned Cotton by superceding the tedious me- 
thod now in use. 

22. With the system of agriculture no fault can 
reasonably be found and there is every reason to 
think tjmt the indigenous Cotton though hitherto 
grown rather for the consumption of this country 
than for a foreign market, would not altogether be 
unsiiited to the wants of t\ie English manufacturers, 
if t hose who were ^ost interested in its improve- 
ment and in extendmg its cultivation took the re- J 
ritedy in their own lands towards the attainment of 
a greater degree of cleanness in the article made * 
purchases direct from the Ryots and rejected such ' 


as they considered bad, thus supplanting middle 
men whose objects it is to mix up as much trash 
mid leaves &c. so long as they can find purchasers 
for au article so deteriorated. ^ 

23. In my Annual Report of the Revenue set- 
tlement for Pusly 1258, para 54, the increase in the 
cultivation of Cotton of the indigenous kind is 
shewn to have been acres 12,568-1-12 the land as- 
sessment on which was 20,479-12-4, no further re- 
marks appear in this place necessary further than to 
state that a still further extension of the culture of 
the article in the black soils map be anticipated from 
the circumstance of 2663^ Acres having up to this 
period been taken up on cowle agreeably to the 
Rules in force and that I haye*availcd myself of the 
opportunity 1 have had of impressing u[:Siii the Ryots 
the importance attached to careful picljing and 
cleanliness of the artiej^, and of keeping unmixed 
the superior from the inferior kinds of* Produce. 
I beg liere to rectify a cleo-ical error in respect to the 
average assessment on tiie lauds cultivated with cot- 
ton during tlie past Fusly which should have been 
entered as Rupees 1-10-0 and not 3-3-0 as specified 
in para. ^4 of my Report dated 31st December last. 

(Signed) J. 11. COCHRANE, 
Collector. 

Cuddnplv District Collr’s. 

Office, on Circuit at 
M ud den pull v, 13^/* 

April 1850.' 
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Cuddapah District Collector's Orrice, oa Circuit, , ^Signed) J. 11, COCHRANE, 

MttddenpulJy 13//# Ajprd ISjO, Collector^ 
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No 63. 

From the Military Boar<l. 

To Major Ooneinl llie Right Honorable Sir Henry 
PoTTiNGEtt, Baut. 0* c. B. Govefflor in Coun- 
cil, &c. &c. &c. 

Right ITonoruble Sir, 

Agreably to the lequisitnn contained in resolu- 
tion of Government No 349 dated the 23rd In- 
sUifit passed on a letter from the Collector ot Tan-., 
jore to the address of the Secrelary Revenue Board, 
on the subject of a further supply of Cotton saw 
\ve have the honor to report for the informa- 
tion of your Excellency in Council that of the 42 
saw* (jins, 18 per ** ha Belle** aiid 34 per “ Ferries,** 
transferred to the Military Board in Extracts ft»om 
Minutes of consultation dated 3nd and 6tU Novem- 
ber NoS. 935 and 1057 respectively, there are 30 
now remaining in store, the others have been dis- 
tiibuted as follows : 

4 to the Collector of Coimbatore, 

4 „ „ of Tinnevelly. 

p 3 „ „ of Tanjore. 

• 13 to Dr. Wight. 

22 

2. The 13 Saw Gins sent to Dr. Wight were 
not repaired in the^Arsenal as thatj^fficer preferred 
Imving the rerpiisite repairs to them executed under 

’ his own supervision the cost of repairing the others 
has amouuted in the aggregate Rupees (82-12-5) 
Eighty two, Annas twelve and Picc five, viz. 70-11-9 
Seventy, Annas eleven, and ?icc nine, for those 
brought out by the La Bello, and Rupees 12-0-8 
Twelve and Pice eight, for those received per 
Eenrics, ns per detailed statements submitted to us 
by t he Principal (Joinmissai'y of Ordnance. 

3. In addition to the 20 saw Gins above ad- 
verted to as remaining in store duly repaired, there i 
are 24 now received in January last per Llewelyn, ! 
but these we believe have not as yet been repaired, 
no report to th|it eflect having been made to our 
!(ifoard. 

(Signed) P. Montgomery, Brigadier, 

Commandant of Artillery. 
(Signed) T. T. I^eabs, 

Major. 

(Signed) G. Bai^poub, 

Major, 

Military Board Oflicc, 

Port St. George, 3Uth 
April 1350. 

No. 554. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, mtder 
date the 5th June 1860. 

Read the following letters. 

Faom the Secretary to the Boanl of, Revenue. 

(Jlere enter April 1850, No. 198.) 

Prom the Military Board, 



{Uer0mter SOtf April 18S0, JVb. 63.) 


7tH Marcliis^o N«. 3 
14>tk Do. Do. 8 
30th lUy Do. 5 
SUt W ovemhet Do. l5 


4 to the Collector of 

Coimbatore. 
4 to do. TiuueveUy. 
% to do. Tiuijoro. 

IS to Dr. Wight, 


1. In their Dispatches of the dah^s noted in the 

maiifiu Court 

of Directors this Go- 

vernmesrt of shipment for 
the *use of this Pr0#l«ncy of 
13 eases each oonthi^ing two 

Cottage Saw Qins** in each of the Veas^a Lu 
Belle,** the “Ferries** and the ** Llwellyn,** being in 
aM 72 Gins; of the number received by the “ La 
Belle** 4 were sent to Tinnevelly and 2 to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the remaining 18 Gins of this 
Consignment Us well as those reoeived by the “ Fer- 
ries** and Llewellyn** in all 66 Were transfeitedby 
the Marine to the Mlitary Board. 

2. From the mport above furiushtu by tlie Mi- 
litary Board, it apfjjhars that 

Gins have been distributed 
and that 44 remain iu store, of 
which 34, or those brought out 
by the Llewellyn, have not 

yet been repaired. 

8. Dr. Wight in his letter to the Marine Board 
dated 30th March 1850 wrote 
favorably of the working of 
these Gins imd rtK|uested that 
all those remaining in Madras should be sent up to 
Coimbatore, a requisition which ch^es uot appear to 
have been complied with. 

4. At a subsequent date* Dr. Wight having 

« L IQSA • feoeived applications for tlm 

D>\W April Wo. 27-28 P^t'cbase of these niacdtines 

desired to ha iufoimed of the 
price to be put upon them aiid in Extract Minutes 
of Consultation 22ud April 1850 it was intimated 
to him that 25 Pupees for each Cotton Gin was a 
price suited to the Market, that there w’^ould be no 
objection to ids selling even at a lower rate if 
necessary to encou|:age purchasers, but that to Eu- 
ropean applicants Rupees 30 should be charged. 

5 . lu their letter now before Governmeut the 


Board of Revenue solicit sanction for the purchase 
of 50 Colton Gins from Dharwar for experimental 
use in the Ceded Districts. The 4Jollector of BeJ- 
lary introducing the subject states that Dr. Wight 
promised him 2 saw Gins for cleaning the Country 
Cotton which he has not received, observing that 
it is desirable these machines should be introduced 
inio Bellary wdth as little delay as possible and 
that he can procure them from Dharwar. The 
description given of the Dharwar Gin states that it 
“ can be worked** all day “ by 2 men alternately and 
“ cleanse about 1-^ Maunds (28 fii 1 Maund) of seed 
(!otton the liour, and costa only 40 Rupees.** The 
total cost of the 50 Gins indented for by the Board 
will at this rate be Rupees 2000, 

« 6. It docs not appear to the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council that so many as 25 Gins 
can be required, merely for experimental purpose s, 
in each of the Di^kicts of Bellary andCuddapah an d 
u 
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he is not prepared to sanction so lai-ge an outlay as 
that proposed by the Board of Heveime. Me directs 
that the Collectors be desired to communicate with 
the Suprintendent of Cotton Rarinsi who will fur- 
nish them with as many of the saw Gina now under 
charj^e of the Military Board, as may seem to him 
to be requisite and can conveniently be spared, and 
he nnthorizes each Collector to purchase for trial in 
his District five of the Dharwar Gins, the expense of 
the whole tea at 40 Rupees a piece being Rupees 
400. 

7, The Military Board will at once communicate 
with Dr. Wight and obtain his instructions in re- 
speet to the repair of those saw Gins which have not 
yet been repaired. 

' (Signed) T. PYCROFT, 

Secre^afy to Government. 
CoiMBATOiiE, %\itt September 1850. 

Prom Surgeon B. Wight, Superintendent Cotton 
Farms, Coimbatore. 

To T. Pycroft, Esq., Secretary to Government, 
Port St. George. 

1. Sir,— I have the honor to transmit copies of j 
two letters received from the Acting Collector of 
Tiunevelly conveying the intimation that neither 
the cotton dealers nor Ryots of Sevacassy seem dis- 
posed to avail themselves of the indulgence accorded 
to them by the orders of Government, of having 
their cotton cleaned at the Government Gin house i 
free of charge. 

2. Of this disinclination I liave long been 
aware, both here and in Tinnevclly, which I believe 
originates simply in an apprehension of the Gin 
supplanting the Cburka anS thereby throwing their | 
families out of an employment adapted to their j 
habits, and on whicii all the females and boys under ] 
14 can find almost constant occupation. Under j 
the influence of such apprehensions their aversion i 
is not to be wondered at, nor can it be blamed. 1 , 
can even recollect the time when riotous assein- I 
blages of the rural population of England destroyed ; 
Thrashing Machines on the supposition that they 
would deprive them of their usual winter occupa- 
tion. Time has shewn that they were mistaken 
and I believe tlie same will be the effect of the ex- 
tended use of the Gin in place of the chnrka, but < 
the change if ever brought about must result from 
European enterprise the natives ijdll not of them- 
selves adopt the Gin. 

3. Up to tlie present time European merchants 
appear not to have interested themselves in the im- 
provement of the cotton trad^ to the extent that iltey 
might and I think ought to. have done r now Itowfver 
a change is in progress some arc becoming aware 
that Gin cleaned cotton currently realizes from ^ to 
4-d per pound more in the Liverjpool market than 
churka cleaned not merely as looking better because^ 
it contains less refuse and is consequently intrinsi- 
cally more valuable. The difference of outturn of 
weight between the Gin and churka is nearly 3 per 


cent more from the latter, all of which consisting of 
sand &c., and becomes ia the hands of the spinner 
mere waste and refuse. At this rate 97 lbs. of Gin 
cleaned cotton is at the lowest estimate worth 100 
of chnrkned, in addition io which there is a quantity 
of short nap attached to the seed which the Uhurka 
removes and mixes with the prOpiei' atsp}e but 
which the Gin leaves, that too is removed as waste 
by tbe^spinner. Hence the higher prices obtained 
I for Gin cleaned Cotton and if duly attended to by 
; the local Merchant should 1 think induce him to 
I give the preference to the Gin, the more so as liot 
! would thereby be saved the cost, freight and charges 
j of S Bales of waste or trash” as 1 believe it is 
I called in America, in every 100 exported. "J'bese 
I facts furnish the best wply that can lie given to the 
preposterous outcry of the Gin cutting the staple, 
j the value of whicb may be ealiinated by the fact 
that a sample of churka cleaned cotton 1 seat home 
was said to be out in Ginning, 
j 4. A further argument in favor of the Gin, 

I which should weigh with the European merchant ^ 
is its superiority over the churka in enabling him, 
by its speedy working to take advantage of favora- 
ble states of the market and its greater cheapness 
as shown by the table of comparative charges fur- 
nished ill my letter of the 6th^ Instant and repro- 
duced ill the mafgin. 

5. The inhabitants or rather Cotton dealers of • 
Sevacassy have shown a 

nandOmbvoonlmrtrii tio to 

CViJft machinery t 1 3 the introdaclion of tne 

Uhurka, 5 5 4 American Cotton intf) 

that neighbourhood, ihe 
cause of whicli I cannot so satisfactorily account for 
but suspect that it originates in an aversion to have 
Europeans located among llicm, lest Iheii’ superior 
knowledge, honesty, anti perhaps command of 
money shoidd enable them, to some extent to iiijiue 
their trade by breaking down the monopoly they 
have so long enjoyed. But whether or not this ia 
the cause, it is certain that they Imvbiuityet ceased 
to throw all the obstructions in their power in the 
way of Mr. Uuxton's success by preventing him 
getting hold on which to cultivate American Cotton 
or Native Cotton to purchase. They have been so 
far successful that he has as yet only been able to 
purchase to a very small extent and to get some 
small patches of land, but these he has already sown 
and the crop so far qpponrs most thriving. Judging 
from a very small field he had under crop in 
January last, I feel disposed to anticipate very 
favorable results from the trial in progress. 

0. His predecessor Mr. Pinnie took different 
views with regard to both growing and clcaniKg 
Cotton, but as his opportunities of trying either, 
while at Sevacassy were not extensive, his cpi- 
nious can carry but little weight. I can only 
account for his preferring the char ka to the Gin, on 
the supposition of its novelty to him, and his find- 
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in}^ it a more effimiit machine thnn he had previ- 
ously supposed, added to his imperfect knowledge 
of the comparative Working propitties of tte two 
machines, 

These coinbmcd with «ti aptitude or rather predc- 
liction for fcPmiug deqjsive opinions from first iin^ 
pressions^ whicU he was not sofflctently caresthl to 
correct by aftcrtr consideration^ atid subjecting: them 
to experimental pi'oof, led him into many mintekes, 
our expetience as well as that of his brother planters 
in Dliarwar is directly opposed to his views, and 
nesting as it does on very extensive trials, must be 
preferred to his convictions based on reasoning not 
facts with such evidence as I have adduced in fhvm* 
of the giryns a means of cleaning even native cotton | 
it must if the cotton trade materially extends, COmo 
into general use : tlu; clmrka is too slow. I 

7tli- On tlie subject of growijig American cot- j 
ton at Sevacassy and Aroopoocotta, lie certainly | 
succeeded in itulucitig several Byofs to attempt its i 
cultuic, but did liot show the vvay by setting the 
example. One of theif fields that 1 had an opportu- 
nity of SKamining, left no camse for wonder at their 
want of success, as the land was bad, and so foul 
that the? proper crop was choked with weeds and 
had the appearance of being very imperfectly cuHi- 
vaLed. Mr. (hixton’^crop, though on land of the 
poorest description and sown ifCarl^^ months later, 
.was, owing to better cultivation, much better. His 
land this season is better and being sown at a mo’^e 
favorable season will, I trust, tend to extend the 
cultivation of the exotic by convincing the surround- 
ing Jlyots of the much greater prtdit obtainable 
from glowing tie “new” cotton, after which all 
that will be required, to give it permanency, will be 
I liiropcan merchants specifying that as the kind of , 
cotton tliey wish to purchase. This course is now 
b(;iiig pursued here with much effect, tiicre being 
many move native giwers lids year than any form- 
Cl one 

(Signed) K. Wight, Surgeon. 

• Sitpt, Votton fams. 

•CoiMBAToiii:, ^ 

21 5 / September^ 1850. ) 


‘ Copy cacloBOd. 


2. It will however be seen from Mr. Cuxtoids 
letter* deted the Wh Ultimo 
that the Ifyotn and dealers 
have not in the course of tlie past ♦Availed 

themselVes (rf the permission held out to them to 
ttSe the foreign MuohineVv. ' 

^ ■ (Signe<l) C. X 

^ Acting Chihfiipt^ 

Hh B^VmhisT f 

To C. J, Bxao, Esq. Aeting Collector of Tiuncvelly'. 

Sm, - In r^y 16 of date Sl7th August I 
beg to say that Gins have not np 

to this lime beeH5’6hM either dealers 

or cultivators about here . * • 

I took evety t|>portumty some time back of in- 
forming both culwvators and elealers in Cotton that 
tlie Government CottdA Gilts Were at their service 
if they chose to have their oott^n cleatieS by them 
and moi*eover that this would be done for them free 
of charge for the use the Machines. 

This information 1 observed at the time did not 
at all tafce^ with them aud on(^ of the chief reasons 
for its being so ivas, as they said, ‘Hhat they could 
not find H market for Oluiied cotton.” ** They 
could not tell whether they could sdl such cotlon 
to the Merchants at Tutacorin with whom they 
chiefly deal,” I advised tiiem to lAake enquiry on 
the subject but they seem not to have troubled 
themselves any further with the matter. Xbe Gins at 
present employed in cleaning cotton oii account of 
Government are the small Gins (2 of 25 suws each 
and one of 20 saws) which are worked by Coolies 
at the rate of 8 men to a" Gin, 

(Signed) K. M. Coxton, 

In charge qf the Qin Ifonse Semaeam, 
(True Copy.) 

(Signed) C. J. Bird, 
Acting Collector. 
(True Copy.) 

(Signed) Uobert Wight, Surgeon, 

Snperintmdeut Cotton Wartne. 
Gin House Sevacasse j 
*d0ih Atfgnsi 1850.) ' 


No. 1122. 

From C. J. Biro, Esq. Acting Collector. 

'J'o Surgeon E. W ight, Superintendent of Cotton 
Farms, Coimbatore. 

Sir, — W ith reference to para 2 of Extract from 
Minutes of Consultation underrate the 12th Sep- 
tember 1849 ami para 9 of tliat under date 22nd 
^ October 1849, I Imve the honor to report through 
)ou for the information of Govermnent that Pi*o- 
damation was published and every means used to 
adwrtize the Eyots and dealers conoerned about 
cotton that the Government Gins and Machinery 
for cleaning cotton were available for their use, Mr. 
Cuxtou, ill charge of the Gin House was also made 
acquainted with the orders passed by Goveimnaent 
in June 1849 on the subject. 


No. 972. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under 
date 18th October 1850, 

Bead the following letter from Surgeon 11. Wight, 
Superintendent Collou Farms Coimbatore. 

(Here enter 2\st September ^ 1850.) 

1 Tlie Eight Honorable the Governor in Coun- 
cil regrets to learn from I)r Wight's communica- 
tioii Chat the people of the Tirinevelly Distnet have 
shewn a reluctance to avail tliemselves of the advan- 
tage offered by Government of having their Cotton 
cleaned at the Gin House free of charge. From 
tW circnmstorices represented, it does not seem 
likely that the disinclination of the people will he 
soon or easily overcome and it is therefore desirable 
that Hr. Wight should report whether there win bo 
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liny uUiHy in longer keeping tip Uie establish* 
nient i n the Tiunevclly Distnot Wits present scale 
and whether the Okis mcare profitably 

employed eUewliere, , , ; 

2. The Government Mdsh to be furnished 
at the proper time general report on the 

Cotton experimm^*^ in .District, the 

extent and r^utlS, HiV Oitkton’s operations 
there, and a ve^eetnd view tlic whole farming 
cstablishmwt ik aU its Mimohes, with any sugges- 
tions tl]tal niay ww tp Div Wight for its extension 

>v' . ■ . 

resolve to take an early 
Br. Wight’s -eommunicatioii 
<^4Slte llononible Court of Directors, 

t ' ^ (Signed) T. Pycnorar, 

Seerdui-y to Gomitmeni. 

Font Sk. Oborge, } 
m/i OcMet^ 1850. f 

No. 503. 

Extract from the Proceedings of llie Board of He- 
venue, dated 28th November 1850. 

Bead letter from the Collector of Bellarv dated the 
4th November 1850, forward- 
ing* in consequence of the un- 
favorable report made by the 
Chamber of Commerce on the specimen of Native 
Cotton deaned<iwith theDlianvar Hand saw Gins 
and of the doubts expressed by Dr. Wight on their 
capabiUties, copies of correspondence with the Col- 
lector and 8u|)eiintendent of Experimental Colton 
farms at Dfaarwar which in his OfUiiion most satis- 
factory establishes the value of these machines, tour 
of which have since been received at Bellary. 

(Here enter 66,) 

Hesolved that the letter above recorded together 
with its enclosures and Ike 
previous coircspomlence noted 
in the margin be submitted for i 
the information of Government J 
with reference to para. 6 of I 
Extract Minutes of Consulta- ! 
tiou 5th June 185(1. 


In Con 

mo. 


38th Nov. 


srih 


yrom Bdlmy 
June, in €on$: 
Jttlymo. 

Pros to C^t Son 
Cnstoins : 4th July 
I8r>0. 

Frtttti do. 37tli Jttly, 
in Con : loth April 
1850. . 


Ext met from t,ho 
Minutest uf Cons Ko 
55 1 Anted &th June 
I860. 

Letter No. 296 of 
i860 iVotn the Collector 
of Quddn^h to the Col- 
lector of l>h«Twnr. 

KndorsCmeut No. 1220 
of 1850 from the Col- 
lector of iUierwnr totlie 
.Su|>t. of cotton Kxperit. 
Bherwur Litilrict. 


(A true Extract) 

(Signed) W. IL Bavley, 

Secretary, 

No. m. 

From C. Pelly, Escl CoUect<»r of Bellary. 

To W. H. BAYLEY^^q; Secretary t^ the Board 
of Bevenue, Fort Saint George. 

Sir, — In consequence of soniewhat unfavorable 
report made l>y the Chamber oi' Commerce on the 
specimen of native cotton cleaned by tlie Dimrwar 
llAEid saw Gin as reported in the papers which 
aecompatiied tlie Board Proceethfags under date the 

I5ith August 1850, and in cCnseqaeWce of4he doiiktsr I %^iivvi-cu 11 bilC ilwcijv jrA/ta. vij tliv; juutiiiiu^ci 

entertained by Br. Wight respecting the capabiji- I were omiUed, the same could be made at Bellarv. 
tics 4 >f these roacliines, 1 wrote to the authm^tics at / If you see no {objection to this 1 sliould be obliged 
Dharwar ou the sid>ject, and now liave lli^ hopor to l^y your sending 1 machine completed and 3 with 


forward copy of that coimpondencp, which is most 
satisfactory, as establishing, I trust, tlie value of 
this new maclyinei four more of which haVe been 
since received at Hilary. 

(Signed) C. PelIiY, Cbtkdor, 
Bkllaby Collector’s OmcE, I 
M November ^ I8a0. f 

No. 206 of 1850. 

To tlie C>oUfctor of Betthry. 

Sir,— I n reference to the communication quoted 
in the margin in whicli 1 am 
directed to forward you fi\V. 
cotton Gins of ? saws eadi, I 
beg to enquire if five gins in 
addition to those 1- sent you 
some time since are retpuved. 
1 have the honor to inform 
you that we have made some 
alteiations and impiovemcnts 
on the small Gin which render 
tliein more portable and con- 
venient and by which a large amount of cotton is 
cleaned per diem, one of them is now at woiTc at the 
A'illaffe of Ilooblee in this district, the owner of it 
has written to me that it cleans, per diem 20 
maunds of (261b.) New Orleans and 28 do. of 
Native cotton,*, ^ 

2. The cost of the machines is Rupees 50 eaili. 
Sho\d(l you wish to have some of them I shall have 
much pleasure in supphing you. 

(Signed) J. M. Blount, 
Superint. of Cotton lilxpt. 

A true copy 

(Signed) (’. Telly, Collector, 

DlIAllWAR, > 

26^A Auguet 1850.5 

No. 611. 

From C. Telly, Esq. CoUeotovof Bclln^}^ 

To J. M. Blount, Esq. Supuiutendent of Cotton 
Experimetit, Dhnrwm, 

Sir,— 1 have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 26th Ultimo offering \o 
supjdy me with the improved Gins each containing 
7 saws, and to request you will be pleased to for- 
ward at your earliest convenience 4 of these gins to 
Bella ry. I request you will be particular in send- 
ing (jins adapted to the Native C(»tton, because t 
learn from Madras that the Native cotton cleaned 
by the gins last seiit by you was so torn in the 
staple that the Chamber of Coniraercc could not 
value it and considered it <14 only for Wadding. 
This is a veiy serious evil and one to which I must 
draw your particular attention in order that a remedy 
may be adopted . 

Miicli saving especially in carriage wmld be 
effected if the reiigh frauws work of the machines 
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out the frame work and all might then be packed 
on one cart. 

(Signed) C. Vzliy, CQllechr, 

No. G14. 

From C. Felly, Eaq. 

Collector of BeVmry. 

To W. W. Bell, Esq. 

Collector of Bhanmr. 

* Sir, — Two parcels of Native Cotton, the one 
beiifg cleaned with the saw gin supplied to me by 
Mr. Blount Superintendent of Cotton Expeiiments 
in your District and the other worked with the 
common churka in use in the country were ilSfrward- 
ed by me to the Board of lievenue, and sent by 
them to the Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
inorce at Madras for the purpose of ascer- 
tiiining the respective vsliie of the two speci- 
mens. The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
do iiot^ tliitik that tlm cotton cleaned with the 
J)harvvar hand Giu superior to that cleaned with 
the Native Churka. They also stale tb at it is so 
much torn in the staple as to be in their opinion fit 
only for Wadding and that it would be necessary to 
submit it to the manufacturers in Elugland to ascer- 
tivin its value. Under these circumstances, I have 
‘tlic honor to request you will be pleased to let me 
know whether in Dliarwar tliere is or not any dif- 
foiejicc made as respect quality and value between 
the Native (’otton denned by the Giu and that 
cleaned by tlie Churka : you will also oblige me at 
the same time by favouiing me with tlie specimen of 
your District Cotton similarly cleaned with tlie two 
machines, and their respective vrduc in the market. 
'Jlie evil alluded to in the cleaning by the Dliarwar 
(Jin lias not I presume been experienced by you or 
noticed at Bombay but perhaps you can inform 
me wlictlicr it may be attributed to any defect in 
the Saw Giu, oi;to any mismanagemeut in the us- 
ing the machine or to the Gin not being adopted to 
the Cotton in question, 1 beg to send a small 
parcel of the Bcllary Native Cotton for inspection 
,*18 also some of the same kind cleaned with tire 
Dliarwar Gin; as I have written to Mr. Blount for 
4 more Gins, 1 trust every care will be taken to 
prevent any defect that may prove ruinous to the 
experiment. 

1 have on this occasion the h®nor also to enclose 
copy of a letter from Dr. Wight Superintendent 
• of Cotton Farm at Coimbatore to the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue Madras, dated 4th July re- 
specting the working of the Dliarwar Cotton Gin, 
yon* will observe that he is sceptical as respects the 
quantity they are supposed to dean daily. I would 
request your particular attention to this point 
and* beg you will favour me with your view of the 
matter. Tlie trial made at Bdlary with the Dliarwar 
saw giu iTbulted in cleaning 50 lbs. per hour and al 


8 hours per diem would be 400 lb«, of Coiiou with 
the seed Kuppoa or Fultee. 

(Signed) C. Peli^Y, (kllyaior. 

No. 166l of 1850, 

To C. Felly, Esq., Chllecior qf Bellafy, 

Stit. — I had the honor to receive your letter, No. 
614, dated 7th instant in due course, but the speci- 
mens of Cotton reached me only this morning, 

3nd. 1 can perceive no di^rence between the 
seed Cotton and that which has been saw ginned. 
The fibre of the latter is not in the Inast Wken, 
as you will perceive if you will compare the two 
small 8^:)ecinQen8 which I enclose. The^ have been 
simply repeatedly pulled between the fingers to 
straighten the fibre, one was pulled from tlfe seed by 
the fingers and the other is the saw ginned Cotton 
I which you sent me. 1 have sent the parcels to Mr. 
Blount and will forward his opinion of the speci- 
mens to you. 

3rd, The belief tliat the Fibre of Cotton is tom 
in the saw •gin is a curious fallacy long/ since ex- 
ploded in America and always considered absurd. 

I believe, by the manufacturers in England. In fact 
it is a moral impossibility that the fibre can be torn 
by the gin unless the saws have become displaced 
and touch the grates. To a person unacquainted 
I with the subject saw ginned Cotton will always ap- 
pear on being pulled between the fingers to be 
I irregular. This is caused by the Brush of the saw 
gin which as you are aware removes the Cotton 
from the saws and propels it from the machine, by 
which operation the fibres are laid crosswise, so that 
when pulled between the fingers a small iioriioii • 
only is stretched to its full length. 

4tli. Tliere is no difiereiice here, in the value of 
Cotton cleaned by tlie foot roller (the churka is not 
used) and that which is saw ginned. In quantity the 
latter is considered by those who have dealings with 
Bombay to be superior, for the dirt is removed by 
saw ginning and the leaf only left, whereas the foot 
roller does not separate the dirt. ^ 

5th. The opinion of the Chambers of Commerce 
should not be permitted to condemn any result of 
an expei’iment in cotton, for it is beyond dispute 
that the value placed by merchants in this country 
j upon cotton is ver\ incorrect. Some years ago a 
quaJitity of New Orleans cotton grown in Dharwar 
was bought in Bomlmy for 145 Rupees per candy 
and a quantity of indigenous Candieh cotton for 132 
Rs. per candy. In England the former was sold 
for 7 the latter for 3-J ft. 

6th. 1 have sent you a parcel of native cotton 
cleaned here by tlie foot roller, and one cleaned by 
the saw gin as you request. 

* 7th. Mr. Blount will send you in a day or two 
four saw gins made in the factory of our Experi- 
ment on an improved principle. Dr. Wight may 
be sceptical ol the capability of these Utile iiiachincs 

V 
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1 can only nssure iiin), that I saw the first of the 
kind now being made for you tried, and it cleaned 
with tw 9 men at the wheel, and one feeding 56 lbs. 
of seed cotton fn 45 miimtea. A. merchant at Hoo* 
hlce who bought some of the same description of 
gins, lias written to me, that he can clean 28 inaunds 
of country seed cotton and 20, of New Orleans, 
with one of them in n day, the raannd being 28 lb. 

8th. The improvement effected in these gins is, 
that the Driving wheel is proportionately far less 
heavy than that required for the large gins, and the 
brush being propelled by a friction roller, revolves 
more easily and far more rapidly than when it is 
turned by a band. There is no question of the 
superiority 6f the small seven saw gins in every 
respect : they are cheaper, they perform more work 
in pronorfion, they are more easily repaired, and do 
not involve the same loss by cessation of work for 
repair which large gins <Io (for in tlieir case seven 
saws are stnjiped, in the other the wliole number 
perhaps sixly, become inoperative) and lastly they can 
be used in any comer of a native’s house, or in the 
open air. 

(Signed) W. W. Bei.l, Collector. 

(A true Copy ) 

Collcclor’sOrtice, l)har-> (Signed) C. PeLLV, 
war, 24th September > Collector . 

1850. S 


No. 175 of 1850. 


To W. W. Bfj.l, Esq. 

Collector^ Dharwor. 


Sir, — fn acknowledging the communication noted 
in the margin under cover of 
nmrL'ZcMLor y®"*' letter No. 1605 of 1850, 
I have llic honor to state in 
reply to the letter from the 
Collector of Bellary, that the 
action of the cotton gin in clean- 
ing up laid or short staple cot- 
ton does not injure the fibre 
more tluin other description of 
machines used f*)r separating 
the cotton wool from the seed. 
The superiority of the gin over 
the chnvkey consists in its mak- 
ing a cleaner cotton that is free 
of leaf dirt and seeds and per- 


of Ikllury to tlie Col- 
lector of Dharwar datril 
7th liiept. 1850. Leiti^r 
IVora i>r, Wi^fht Super- 
inteadent of Cotton 
Farma at Coimb.'itore 
W the Secretary to C«»- 
vernment Fort Si. 
f»»H)rge, dated 4fth July 
1850. 

Letter from Dr. 
Wight Superintendent 
of Cotton Farms at 
Coimbatore to the Col- 
h'ctor of Bellary dated 
5th July 1850. 


form a given quantity %f work at a much less cost 
than any other process known. 

2ud. In this District I have heard of no sales of 
saw ginned Native cotton, btit in Bombay it is 
consuiered worth from 5 to 10 llupees the candy 
more than the foot rolled cotton. 1 have often ex- 


amined the saw ginned Cotton and compared it 
with fibre pulled of the seed by hand and the dif- 
ference in length is not pereeptabfe, and if the cot- 
t(.u is so badly cut aa reported by the eliaird»^ of 
commerce, it must be owing to mismanagement of 
die gin not to any faub in const nictiou. 


3. I have as requested forwarded two samples 
of Native cotton, one cleaned by the gin, the other 
by the foot roller : they were procured from a dealer 
at Hooblee and are fair samples. 

4. In answer to the doubts expressed in the let- 
ter from Dr. Wight regarding the quantity of cotton 
cleaned on by the gin in this District, I have the 
honor io state that there is between 70 or 80 Gins 
at work in this District belonging to private parties. 

1 cannot state the quantiiy cleaned on each ma- 
chine, but those containing 14 to ‘JO saws clean from 
700 to 900 lbs. of cufipus per diem according to^ 
tlie number of Imurs worked, the small gins of 7 
saws (8 inches diameter) will clean from 350 to 
400 lbs. and the improved gin of 7 saws 10 inches 
diameter 520 lbs, easily in 8 to 9 hours : the fore- 
going rates are all for native cotton, none of the gins 
will clean the same weight of American cotton 
in a day's work as a native. 

5. 1 have a few gins at work on novernment ac- 
conut and they clean per diem as follows : 

18 saws 8 men at ^ As. each native 35 maunds of 
28 lbs 980. * 

18 do. 8 do. 2 „ do. American 30 do. 
lbs 28 840. 

(Signed) J M. Blount, 

« (jf Lotion Expt. 

(A true Copy.) « 

(Signed) C. Pklia, 

D H \ uw A R, ) ColMoi\ 

\m Sept. 18r>0f 

Extract from a letter from the Supciiutendent of 

Cotton Experiment to the Collector of Beilary 

dated 17th September 1850. 

4. I will dis[mtcli you the four small Gins in a 
' few days, 1 ihink you had best have them complete 
as a man unacquainted with thrir mochanism will 
not be able to make up the fuunes correctly ; wc 
have made such improvement and modification on 
them lately as make them more port able aiul I 
tliink 1 shall be able to get the whgle on one cart. 
The price of tlie Gins is ten Ilupees each abov/^ 
those I first sent you — which is more than compen- 
sated for in the workm.mslup and Inrgei' amount of 
work it can iierforin. In a day’s work, say 8 or 9 
hours, each Giii will clean 520 lbs. oi Native Cappas 
with three men. As much as 728 and 520 lbs. of 
Native and Ameiican respectively has betm cleaned 
on one in 9 hours. 

(Signed) J. M. Blount, 

Super int* of Cotiou Kxpt. 

(.V true Extract.) 

(Signed) C. Pelly, Collecior. 

No. 1208. 

Ordered that the corrcspotideiice received with 
the above Extract be commnnicat<*d to Dr. Wight. 

(Signed) T, Pycroft, ' 
Secretanj to Uomrnmen t. 

Fort St. Gkorgk, 7 
1 7th December 1850. j 
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CorMBATOKE, U\iJanmry 1851. 
From Surgeon R. Wight, Superintendent Cotton 
Farms, Coimbatore. 

To T. PicKorT Esq., Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acTtnowledge the re- 
ceipt of Minut(‘S of CJnnsuUation No. 1203 under 
date 17th December 1 850, transmitting wpigs of 
correspondence regarding the Cfipabilitics of the 
Dharwar Cotton Gin. 

^ Since tlicir receipt I liave received one of the 
(fins and have subjected it to a moderate triai. It 
was forked two days 8 hours each day, the result, 

1 regret to add, has confirmed the doubts expressed 
in my letter of tlie 4th July 1850, So unsatisfac- 
tory indeed has this been, that 1 almost hesitate 
placing it ou record, after' the high encomiums 
bestowed ou these inachiiics bv the Dharwar 
authoiities, fearing that they may repudiate my 
statements as being the onesided testimony of a 
prejudier d witness resolved to find fault, if how- 
ever such a thought crosses their minds I can 
most truly and conscientiously assure them they 
arc in eiror. 

The Gill arrived on the 31st December and on tlie 
2nd January it was brought into use. On that day 
tlic oiilturn of 8 hours very constaqtiiwork was 200 
lb#of Kuppaa cleaned, Ciii the 3rd, only the same 
(plant it V was cleaned. On the first day I paid 
somewhat less attention to the trial, as three well 
known and ir.ost steady men had been selected 
10 make it, men who had for many months 1 
bat'k been employed in working our gins j 
and therefore well trained to that kind of woik. 
On the second day I uas most assiduous in my 
atremlancc, being pivsent wdth them the greater 
icirt of iiie day, and can speak conrulentially of 
ihcir iiuvemitting assiduity wliicl* was further stiinn- 
lat<'d by the knowledge that they were to be paid 
by contract for the work done not by daily Inn;. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should perhaps 
3»p^’e deemed it sullicient to report the circumstances 
to Mr. iVlly for llic information of Messrs. 
Dell and Hhiuiit, but as their correspondeiu'e has 
been forwarded through Govenunent I fed ^or^ 
strained, however unwillingly to trouble the Right 
Honorable tl’c (iVivernor in Council with my re- 
marks, the subject moreover is an iinpoitant one. 

In my letter of tlie 4tli July 1850 1 ventured to 
expvess a doubt of tln^ correctness of the report of 
th<^ eapabibtics of the Dharwar Gin but still thought 
* it must be veiy su|>crior to ours and thorclore 
solicited permission to get one to serve as a mod(d 
by jvhich to improve ours. Penuission being grant- 
ed one was a[)plied for and obtained. 

In the interval a copy of my letter w^as sent to 
Mr, Pelly and communicated to Messrs. Bell and 
Blount both of whom seem to fed I liad almost said, 
displeased with me for hesitating »o receive tlieir 
report, winch they emphatically reiterate, adducing 
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in support of it wjiat seemed to me irrefragable 
proofs of its correctness. Under these circum- 
stances I waited impatiently for their gin and actual- 
ly stopped improvements 1 was making oft our 
gins, under ihe conviction iluit tln^ must still fall 
grenlly short of the Dharwar model, though im- 
proved, in tlicir working qualities, to the extent 
of from 40 to 45 per c^iit over tim American 
model on which they #ere^ originally coastructed. 
A 5 siuv-gin (to be altenvards menti<me(l) for ex- 
ample, wliich under the original American construc- 
tion cleaned 25 lbs. of Ruppas in an hour, afterwards 
ou the new construction cleaned 30 lbs. in 45 
minutes, thus gaining 25 per cept iu time’and 20 in 
i work done. • • 

The gin sent, possibly a very h&d one, has not 
merely confirmed my former scepticism,* it has 
done more, it has convinced me that with a^raechan- 
iiisra so faulty it is incapable of sustaining a 
single week’s work, anti so far from cleaning 520 or 
750 lbs. a day for a succession of days, 1 question 
if it is capable of cleaning 5,000 ibs. altogether 
without renewal of some parts of its driving ma- 
chinery, and as* regards its working capabilities I 
can only sny that in place of 50 or 55 lbs. in 45 
minutes it barely gave an average of 25 lbs. per 
hour during the 16 hours it was worked here. 

On this subject Mr. Bell writes, *%lr. Blount will 
send you in a day or two four Saw Gins made iu 
riic factory of our Experiment on an improved prin- 
ciple. Dr.* Wight may be sceptical of the capability 
ot these little machines, I can only assure him 
that 1 saw the first of the kind, now being made 
for you, tried and it cleaned with two men at tie 
wheel and one feeding 5C lbs. of seed cotton iu 45 
minutes. A merchant at Hooblie who bought some 
of the same description of Gins, has written to me 
that he can clean 28 imiunds of eonntry seed Cot- 
ton and 20 of New Orleans with one of them 
in u day the maund being 28 lbs, (that is 
respectively 784 and 560 lbs. per diem) Mr. 
Blount says the small gins of 7 saws (8 inches in 
diameter) will clean 350 to 400 lbs. and the im- 
proved gin of 7 saws, 10 inches diameter, 520 easi- 
ly in 8 or 9 hours. The foregoing intes arc all 
for native Cotton none of the gins will clean the 
same vveiglit of American Cotton in a day’s work as 
of Native.” 

Ill another letter he says, "The price of the Gins 
is 10 llupet's each above those I fust sent you 
which is more than compensated for in the work- 
manship and larger amount of work it can perform. 
1m u day’s wmk, say 8 or 0 hours, each gin will clean 
520 lbs. of Native’ Kuppas with 3 men. As much 
as 728 and 520 Ihs. of Native and American respec- 
tively has been cleaned on one in 9 hours.” 

* As regards the construcrion Mr Bell writes, 
" The improvement effected in these gins is, that 
the driving which is proportionately far less heavy 
than that required for the large gins, and the brush 
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being propelled by a friction roller revolves more 
easily and far more rapidly than ^heu it is turned 
bv a band. Tliere is no question of the superiority 
of the email 7 Saw Gins in every respect &c.” 

The above noted trials were made on the 2rid and 
3rd Instant (Thursday atid Friday) and on the 5th 
I uMs about to renew them but found the machine 
ust les'?, the brush having ceased to act, and on closer 
examination I found that it was already virtually 
a worked out machine, as, unless J had had the 
means of renewing the brush machinery, it could not | 
have ginned aiiothei'^'pdund of Cotton, 

To a person unacquainted with the machine it is | 
not easy.to'e^plabi how this happened, but I trust j 
with the aid, of the adeqrapanying diagrams to make 
this plain- The Diagram No. 1 is a plan of the 
working pnechanism of the Coimbatore Gin, No. 2 j 
that of the Dharwar Gin. j 

In No.‘l the circle marked S. C. is the end of 
the saw cylitider to which motion is conveyed from 
the driving wheel which moves all the rest. It 
turns from left to right. B is the end of the brush 
shaft which is turned from right to left by means 
of the band passing round the outer larger rim of 
the Cylinder-pulley and the Pulley marked P. The 
brush must turn in the opposite direction to the 
saws to sweep off the cotton from their teeth and at 
the same time a®* as a fanner to propel it into the 
“Lint room.” To effect this double object it is 
made to revolve from 4 to 5 times for one revolution 
of the Cylinder hence the small size of its pulley. 
In our Gins the driving wheel is so adjusted that 
for each of its revolutions the Cylinder revolves 
al^pt four times, and as in average driving it turns 
about 46 times the Cylinder must revolve about 
180 times per minute. This we think ample speed 
perhaps too high, probably 140 would be better as 
being less likely to injure the Cotton. 

Ttja mechanism of the Dhar>var gin is different, 
the objfict of which is to get rid of the brush band 
and turn the brush by friction on the supposition 
that is an improvement. To accomplish that 
the rim of the Cylender-pulley is greatly en- 
larged so as to 'touch that of the brush. In the 
Diagram No. 2 the circle S. C. again represents the 
Cylender-pully, the outer one F. K. represents the 
large rim and B. the brush-pulley. C. Ij is a Crank- 
Lever, one end of which is loaded to make the other 
act on the end the brush shaft behind the pulley 
as indicated by the dotted Hues. The object of this 
arrangement is to keep the friction Rollers in steady 
contact and by allowing some play to the brush 
shaft compensate for any slight inequalities of the 
surface of the friction Rollers. As in our gin, the 
brush revolves about four times for each revolution 
of the Cylinder : but the diameter of the Cylinder 
pulley being much less than ours (in the proportions 
of 6 to 10) it revolves about OJ times for each revo- 
lution of the driving wheel giving a speed of about 
280 revolutions of the saw per minute, 


Regarding the principle of conveying motion to 
the brush by means of fiictioti Rollers I am not 
mechanic enough to venture an opinion, but os re- 
gards the material of which they are composed, and 
the mode of constructing them, at, least in the one 
sent here, I can have no hesitation in pointedly 
condemning both. The large friction rolhr 18 
inches in diameter is mode of a simple piece of plank 
and that in ours of apparently, unseasoned wood 
without the precautiou of making it of two layers 
with the grain crossing to obviate literal shrinking. 
The consequence is, that within a week from itSi 
first exposure to the dry atmospliere of Coim- 
batore it had shrunk so much that the friction 
rollers only touched at the ends of a few of the 
fibres of the W'ood, while literally they did not 
approach within of an inch of each other, and 
at this time the transverse diameter, that is across 
the grain of the wood, is less by fully g- of an inch 
than the longitudinal. It is therefore no longer a 
circle. 

The principle as worked out in this gin is open 
to another grave objection. During the ttvo days 
work the Crank-lever though often oiled was worn 
to the depth of I of an inch and the brush shaft to 
the depth of ^ ail round, at which rate three more 
such days would have cut throu^^li the Crank which 
is of an inch broad and h.df dividefl tiie shaft uu 
which it acted. Pull sized sketches of both are 
given in the Diagram. Very careliil oiling miglit 
to some extent have obviated so much wear but 
could not materially prevent it, the friction being so 
very great. 

Such being the defects of tlie mechanism employ- 
ed to carry out this new application of the princi- 
ple, its total failure c(^n scarcely excite sur[>rize. 
When thus disabled I removed the whole and sub- 
stituted in the place of the friction lollers a driving 
machineiy removed from one of our gins and tln u 
proceeded to test its capabilities as compared with 
the new Coimbatore model. 

But before doing so I may advert* to the fact tliat 
Mr. Bell distinctly states that he “ saw one of 
these 7 Saw Gins clean 50 lbs of seed Cotton 
in,45 minutes.’* I cannot venture even to hint 
a question a'^s to the perfect correctness of a 
statement so circumstantially made, but, assum- 
ing it to be literally correct, I trust I may 
be permitted to observe that I think it says 
Uitle to the credit of Mr H. Prost the maker 
to send out from his factory machines bear- 
ing so high a character untried and so very de- 
fective as 1 have found the one sent here. 

I have just stated that 1 removed the friction 
rollers and adapted to the Dharwar Gin the mechan- 
ism of one of ours thus so far placing it exactly 
on a par with our Gins. Then proceeded to try its 
capabilities as compared with a five saw gin built 
about 3 years ago for location on a distant farm. 
That gin as originally constructed on the American 
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model generally cleaned about 25 lbs in tlje hour 
uow it is capable of cleaning 30 lbs in 45 minutes 
when the driving coolies are freehand work steadi- 
ly. The Dharwar gin working side by side "and 
most steadily driven 3*equired 52 minutes to clean 
the same quantity. That trial not beitfg consider- 
ed! conclusive owing to some irregularities at first 
starting from the bands slipping, they were allow- 
ed to go on working between two and threg hours 
until they had become perfectly steady when eacll 
was furnished with 100 lbs of Native Cotton aid 

fresh start given, the only difference being that 
the Coolies were changed to make sure that the. 
slower performance of the morning did not ori- 
ginate with any inferiority of the drivers. 

The 5 saws cleaned their 100 lbs in 168 mi- 
nutes. 

Tlie 7 Saws required 181) to complete theirs be- 
ing a difference if I have not miscalculated Saw for 
Saw of about 55 per cent. This I trust will be 
held conclusive as to the superior merits of the 
Coimbatore Gin as a working machine. 

One^otlier point remain to be very briefly noticed, 
it relates to the way they respectively finish their 
work. While the experiment was going on, it was 
noticed that the Coimbatore Gin cleaned the seed 


better than the other, After it was over the two 
pai-cels of seed were weighed against each other, 
and the difference in favor of ours found to amount 
to 5 per cent that is, seed of IQO lbs of Kup-, 
pas, cleaned Jij the CoimWto^ Gin, was fi lbsiight- 
cr than that from the Dharwar Gin, owing to the 
latter having 5 lbs more Cotton attached to them. 
It thence appears that, could the gin sent here be 
viewed as an average one, ours is in eveiy way su- 
perior. It works. SO. per cent faster, and does its 
work better. * # 

One question in regard toxins still remains to 
be solved it respects the speed at which they should 
be driven but this is an enquiry of gmat delicacy 
and many careful experiments will be required for 
its solution. It must therefore stand over for the 
present. 

Apologising for the length of this lettef and trust- 
ing that my remarks, which are not ^ntten in a 
controversial spirit and simply record facts may 
have the effect of leading to further improvements 
of the cotton Gin. 

(Signed) K. Wight, Surgeon, 

Sujpt» Cotton Farms. 

CoimbXtobb, I 
9tk January 1851. J 


•I No. L 
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No. 144. f 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, under 
date the lltli February 1851. 

Read thf foliowring; letter from the Superintendent of 

Cotton Farms Coimbatore. 

{Here enter ^th*January 1851.) 

OrdeiTd that the foregoing letter fmm the Superin- 
tendent of Cotton Farms be communicated to the 
Board of Revenue in reference to the correspond- 
ence submitted with the Extract from their Piooeed- j 
ings of 28th Koillinber 1850 and thdt they be in- 
structed to furnish copies of Dr. Wight’s letter to 
the Collectors of Bellary and Cuddapah and to call 
upon them ,for a report upon the use which they 
have made of the Dharwar Cotton Gins which they 
were autbor&ed to procure by Extract Minutes of 
Consultation of 5th January 1850 and upon the 
results of the working of these Gins in their 
Districts. . 

(Signed) T. PrcRorr, Secy, to Goitt. 

From Surgeon B. Wight, Superintendent Cotton 
Farms, Coimbatore. 

To T. PvcRoFT, Esq. Secretary to Government, 
Fort St. George. 

Sir, — Subjoined I have the honor to transmit Me- 
morandum of the disposal of ihe Cottage Cotton 
Gins which have come to this Establishment which, 
I trust, will be lound satisfactory. 1 also append 
Copies of Correspondence with the Collector of 
Tinnevelly which led to the tiunefsi of six to that 
District. 

The natives of this district I am happy to find 
liave been watching with attention and interest the 
working of these little machines and a dealer has 
. applied to me to let him have the use of some of 
1 liem to gin a few Candies of Cotton thereby to 
learn by actual comparison in what respect they 
are superior to the Churka. 

To this request, as being the first decided step 
taken by a Native to go out of the beaten track, 
1 at once agreed on condition that^he trial should 
be made on our premises. This condition being 
accepted a shed lyas fitted up for their reception in 
which 10 are now at work. 

According to our experiment one gin steadily 
worked by two women can easily clean 100 lbs. of 
seed Cotton per day. At the average rate of work- 
ing about 8 Gburkas will be required to do tlie 
same amount of work in the same time. These 
10 Gins and 20 drivers, therefore, are equal to 
about 80 Churkas wdth the farther advantage that 
they take up but little more room in a Cottage 
than a Churka. 

Should this trial prove satisfactory to the mer- 
chant, it is my belief the Cottage gin will soon be 
extensively used in this district, time being an itenj 
of so great importance iu Commercial iransaotions. 

One obstacle however remains to be got over. 1 
allude to the impression among merchants iu^judia 


that the gin cuts the fibre of the Cotton. There 
can scarcely be a doubt of its being founded on 
error, and keeps its ground simply because they do 
not know how to examine ginned Cotton. The 

most convincing proof that 1 can adduce in opposi- 
tion is the fact, that ginned Cotton of similar quali- 
ty uniformly realises from f d to ^d per pound higher 
prices, than when Churked, iu the English market. 

^ (Signed) Bobert Wight, Surgeon, 

SupU Cotton Farm. 

Coimbatore, 12th February. 

Memorandom of the disposal of Cottage Cotton 
Gins. 

Beceived,... ... *40 

Sent to the Chamber of Commerce, ... 1 

Sent to E. B. Thomas, Esq. Act. PrinL Col- 
lector of Coimbatore, ... ... ... 2 

Sold to Funre de Faud Clair, Esq. of Dindi- 

gul, 2 

Sold to Lieut. Cbauncey, ... 1 

Sold to Captain Onslow, Mysore Govern- 
ment, •*- ... 2 

Sent to the Collector of Cuddapah, . y 6 

S^t to the Collector of Itellary, ... . 6 

Transferred to C. J. Bird, Esq. Acting Col- 
lector of Tinnevelly, 6 

^ — 

Beinaininfr .. 


(Signed) Bobert Wight, Surgeon, 
SnpL Cotton Farpis. 

No. 118. 

From C. J. Bird, Esq. Acting Collector. 

To Surgeon B. Wight, Superintendent Cotton 
Farms, Coimbatore. 

SiR, --I have the honor to inform you that I have 
disposed of the three iron and one wooden Cottage 
saw Gins which were received from Government 
in April last. Two of the iron Gins were taken by 
Mr J. McTaggart of Tutacorin /or 30 Bupees 
each. The Srd iron Gin was sold to Mr. Bro\\'ri 
of Tutacorin for 30 Rupees. The wooden Gin was 
disposetl of also to Mr. Brown, but as I do not 
know the prijp fixed for the wooden Gin, I request 
you will be good enough to instruct me how much 
I ought to take for it. I beg 

in to know in what way and 

Bands cotton and at what prices the extra bi ushes 

wrciichcR 2 fee., furnished with the Gins 

; ^ should be distributed to the 

purchasers, 

I have had applications from Mr. McTaggart 
for one or two more of these Gins and Mr. David 
Lees who is growing American Cotton largelv"’ in 
this district rerptests me to procure for him five of 
the iron Cottage saw Gins 

I beg therefore to suggest that the three iron tind 
one wooden cottage Gins now at Sevacassy may be 
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offered for sale, but as one or two of them arrived 
in a damaged state an abatement should be made 
in the price, also that a further supply of at least 2 
sets each consisting of 3 iron and 1 wooden Cottage 
Saw Gins may be sent to me for distribution. 

(Sidled) C. J. Bito, 

Acting Collector. 

Tinnevelly Trichendoor, ) 

2oth January 185L j ^ 

From Surgeon B. Wight, Superintendent Cotton 
Farms, Coimbatore, 

To C. J. Bikd, Esq. Acting Collector Tinnevelly. 
Sh*, — I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
« « « ceipt of your letter of the 

Wigh“to 25th ultimo and in reply 

to Government Fort St, enclose Copies of Correspon- 
deuce regarding the price of 
ExWt Minutes of Cottage Gins from which 
Consultation dated 22ad you will perceive no latitude 
April 1860. jg allowed to me. 

AVith respect to those at Scvacassy there seems 
no absolute objection why they should not be 
transferred to you, but as they may require to 
be replaced and as I am enabled to supply you 
with Gins from this Establishment in every respect 
perfect and whose (jualities, as it occurs to me, that 
the more advisable course will be Jtcsi transfer six or 
eight of them (one Bandy load) to your district to 
‘be disposed of as opportunities offer. 

With regard to the spare articles, I find from u 
, ^ No. Memo in iny Office that only 

10 ru umerated in the mar- 

Cotton bRiids ... ... 3 gin accompanied each set of 4 

Wrenches 2 Gins which as regards wreii- 

clifs is clearly insufficent, for unless tlmy were 
ordered to la' sold in sets, one ought to accom- 
pany each Gin. I shall tlierefore get some made 
and* attach one to each of those I am about 
to send, 1 shall also get some more spare bands 
])repared as there is a person here who makes 
them very vvell.^nd without splice. Spare brushes 
1 cannot supiily for want of bristles which I can 
rarely procure when procurable, there are persons 
lierc who can make them up. 

A cart conveying six iron and perhaps, c»ie 
wooden gin will lie dispatched about the middle of 
next week. 

(Signed) R Wight, Surgeon, 
CoiMBATOitE, } Cotton Farm. 

l.v^ February 185 l.f 

Ordered that the foregoing letter be recorded. 
Revenue Board Office^ Fort St- Oeorpef %lth Aov, 1851. 

, No. 512. 

From W. II. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue. 

To.Sir H. C. Montgomery, Rart. Chief Secretary 
to Government. 

Sir,— 1 am directed by the Board of Revenue to 


acknowledge the receipt of Extract Minutes of Con- 
sultation 11th February 1851, enclosing copy of a 
communication from Dr. Wigbt, the Superintendeut 
of Cotton NParms, contrasting the working; of the 
Dharwar Cotton Sa^w Gins with tbe more favourable 
operation of those oi Coimbatore, and directing the 
Board to furnish copies of that report to the Collec- 
tors of Cuddapah and Beliary, and to call upon them 
to state the use made of the Dharwar Cotton Gins 
which they had been previously authorized to pro- 
cure, and tbe results of their working in their re- 
spective Districts. 0 

From Caddapah 23rd 2, In reply I am directed 
rw' to submit the replie’s of those 
in Cons. 27th Nov. officers . to the retirence made 
1861. to them upon the subject, 

3. In Cudpapah, six Iron Cotton Gins were 
procured from Coimbatore and Five Wqpden ones 
from Dharwar, two of each were sent to the Talooks 
of Jummulmudoogoo and Koilgoontla, and the re- 
mainder retained in the Collector's Cutcherry. The 
Acting Collector, during the late Settlement, took 
measures publicly to show the working of tliose in 
the two Talooks mentioned, and offered to eomply 
with auy requisitions for them ; and Mr. Forbes has 
himself also exhibited the working of the Gins in his 
Cutcherry, to Cottou Merchants, Ryots and others, 
and explained to them that the Righer price they 
would obtain for better cleaned Cotton would coun- 
terbalance any outlay in tbe purchase of the Gins. 

^ 4. The inhabitants are however stated to be 
averse to the introduction of the Gins. 1st, On ac- 
count of the extra expence they would be put to. 
2dly, Because the Gins tear the litre and render 
» it useless for weaving, which is not so much the • 
case with the use of the Churka ; and 3(1 ly, Be- 
cause the Gins do not clean the Cotton wool off the 
seeds so perfectly as the Churka, but leave it adher- 
ing to the seed which their cattle will not, in tliut 
case, eat. 

5. Mr. ForlJfes is of opinion that until some 
Capitalist settles on the spot to give the Ryots a 
practical proof that well cleaned Otton will biing 
a higher price than the dirtier sort, and so induc(j 
them to feel- that their interests are at stake, there 
is no prospect of substituting the Gin for the 
Churka generally throughout the District. 

jp. The Collector of Bdlaiy attributes the fai- 
lure of the experiment in his Di.stiict partly to the 
want of co-operation on the part of the Ryots, 
but chiefly to their ignorance in using the Gin 
or in repairing it. Previous to the sanction of 
Govcrnnr.cut for the Five Dharwar Gins, which he 
has received but reserved for trial next year for one. 
or two intelligent Ryots, the Collector would appear 
io have procured some Dharwar Gius for the wi al- 
thier Eyqts, who paid for them, but wdio from their 
want of skill in using them have since been dis- 
heartened. Meantime that Officer requests early sunc- 
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tion for cmplovinp: two Carpenters for six months, 
each at 17 J- Rnpe^^s per mensem, to superintend 
the working of tlio Gins in the ensuing year, and to 
repair t/iem when out of order; being qirfte satisfied 
that tlie experiment will be attended with successful 
results if the Gins are plated in proper hands, and 
tliat they will yield a net saving of 25 or 30 per 
ctmf. Mr, Pelly encloses copies of letters from 
the Collector of Dharwar and the Supenntendeiit of 
the Gin Factory there, on the subject of these Gina, 
in which it is suggested that he should apply for an 
Apprentice from the^, Factory to train up persons to 
lepair the Gins when out of order ; on this point Mr. 
Pelly promises to address the Board if necessary. 

7. The Board regret to notice the unfavourable ; 
results whicti have liitlierto attended the operation of 
the Dhnvvvar Gins in both the Districts of Cuddapah 
and Bellaiy, but are unwilling to abandon the ex- 
periment without giving it every reasonable trial. 
They therefore support Mr. Pelly’s application for a 
further trial for one year, and for his employing the 
two carpenters for six months at a cost not exceed- 
ing Rs. 210-0-0, and would suggest that the Gins 
in Cuddapah be retained, pending the issue of the 
further trial in Bell ary. 

(Signed) W. H. Bayley, Becrelary ^ 
Revenue Board Office,^ 

Fort St. George, > 

21 ih Notemher 1851 y 

From Cuddapah Collector’s Office. 

23rif /w/y 1851. 

No. 73. • 

From H- Foubes, Esq., Collector of Cuddapah. 

To W. H. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, Fort St. George. 

Sir, — 1. 1 have the honor to reply to the Extract 
from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
dated the 27th February 1851. 

2. Six iron cottage saw gins have been received in 
this district from Coimbatore, and five wooden 
gins from Dharwar,— two of each «^kind have been ! 
sent to each of the two Talooks of Jummulmudoo- 
goo, and Koiigopntla, and the rest arc in the Cud- 
dapah Cutcheny. 

3. During the late settlement in each of the two 
Tolooks above mentioned, the Acting Collector took 
the opportunity of all the Ryots being collected, 
to show them the working of the gins, and offered 
to obtain any number of either sort for their use, 
if they expressed their willingness to have them, 
and to pay for them they were also subsequently 
shown to all the people at the Talook Cutcherry. 

4. I cannot learn that any disposition was shown 
by the Ryots to avail themselves of this offer* and 
on the contrary, they appear to have been averse to 
the introduction of the new machines, objecting 
to the heavy extra expence they would be put to 
in working them. 

6. Since 1 have been at Cuddapah 1 have 


personally shown the gins now in the Cutcherry to 
cotton nierchunts, to ryots, and to others, and 
endeavoured to explain to them that although the 
extra labour of working a saw gin may be some 
drawback to its use, the higher price they would 
obtain for better cleaned Cotton, would more than 
counterbalance the loss. Of this however they do 
not seem to be convinced, and 1 failed entirely in 
my cvtleavour to induce them to give the question 
a tritd. 

6. Tlie people further object to the gins that they 
tear the thread, and render it useless for the weaver 
and on comparing the outturn of the saw Gin and 
the Churka, there appeared some ground for their 
objections, they also complained that the Gin did 
not clean the Cotton off the seed nearly so perfectly 
as the common Churka, from wliich they said that 
they lost about one sixth in quantity, and that 
owing to the mass of Cotton left adhering to the 
seed, their cattle would not eat it, and that this 
was therefore an additional source of loss. 

7. At present I do not see any prospect of the 
introduction of the Gin the mere force pf argu- 
ment, the people are strongly attached to their own 
ways, and to old customs, and have in the present 

I case some objections to urge, which are practical, 
and if they stood alone would 1^. sufficient their in- 
sufficiency woukl be sliovvn il‘ any capitalist were on 
the spot to give the Ryots a practical proof tlffit 
well cleaned Cettori would bring a higher prict; 
than that which was dirty, and until they are thus 
led to feel tiiat their interests are at stake, although 
any efforts shall not be relaxed, I am not sanguine 
of prevailing over prejudice by argument alone. 

(Signed) H. Foubes, Collector. 
^ Cuddapah, 1 
Collector's Office, > 

2Zrd July 1851. j 

Bellaiy Collector’s Office. 

lUh October 1851 - 

No. 77. 

From C Pelly, Esq , Collector of Bellary. r 
To W. H. Bayley, Ksq,, Secretary to the Board ol 
Revenue, Fort St. George. 

‘ Sir, — In reply to your letter of 9th Instant re* 
questing me to report on the result of the working 
of the Dharwar Cotton Gins in this District I re- 
gret to be obliged to state that the experiment 
made this year with them has not been successful. 
But I attriWte the want of success partly to the 
great difficulty always experienced in obtaining the 
cordial co-operation of the Ryot in any new ex- 
periment and partly and chiefly to their not under- 
standing properly how to use the Machine, and to 
correct any tiling when going wrong. I have been 
in communication with the Collector of Dharwar on 
the subject, and at his suggestion I have determined 
to give the Gins another trial during the Cotton 
season early in next year. And to confine the 
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experiment to one or two intelligent Ryots and I 
wish either to procure carpenters from Uharwar to 
superintend the working of the Gins and to be on 
the spot to cprrect any part of the machinery that 
may get out of order or to employ men hereafter 
being instructed at Dharwar and I hope the Board 
for this purpose will be so good as to obtain Sanction 
for the employment of two Ca^'pcnters for six 
months on a salary of 35 Rupees per month 
for the two, 5 Pagodas each. 1 am quite satMed 
that the Gins will succeed in proper hands as I 
know that a net saving of from 25 to 30 per cent, 
mtv he effected in using these Gins. But they must 
lx; introduced very gradually ; and tim success in 
the hands of one or two Ryots only must be fully 
cstablislied before attempting to distribute them 
more generally as done last year and by now adopt- 
ing this method I hope to be able to scud a more 
favourable report of them next year. 

Trusting the very favourable and not exaggerated 
report of the Dharwav Cotton Gins I had procured 
several for the more wealthy Ryots who paid for 
them, but they have from want of skill in using them 
been dislfcartenecl. 1 have' still the 5 sanctioned 
by Government on hand which 1 propose next year 
to give a fair trial to. 

J beg to send copy of a letter on the subject of 
these Gins from the fJollector of Dharwar with its 
enclosure from Mr. Frost the Superintendent of the 
work at Dharwar. 1 shall perhaps at a future time 
take into consideration thepropiiety of recommend- 
ing to the Board the employment of one or more of 
the ap])ventices mentioned in that correspondence 
at present the employment of a couple of instruct- 
ed caipeniers to visit all the Gins distributed this 
year and which failed for want of this assistance is 
all ll'at is needed for which 1 request early sanction. 

(Signed) C. Felly, Collector. 
Dharwar Collector’s Office, \Wi Noxember, 1851. 

No. 1551 of 1851. 

From J. S. Lxw, Esq., Collector of Dharwar. 

To C. Felly, Es^t-, Collector of Bellary. 

Sir, — In reply to your communication dated the 
28th Ultimo, 1 have the honor to forward for your 
consideration the accompanying copy of a Ictteg 
from the Superintendent of Cotton experiments 
dated the 8th instant, No. 151. 

2. As some of the Districts of your Collectorate 
appear to be peculiarly well adapted for the culti- 
vation of New Orleans Cotton which cannot be 
freed from the seed without Saw Gins 1 think it 
.would be very much to be regretted if the experi- 
ments there were discontinued and I trust there- 
fore that you may be disposed to adopt Mr. Blount’s 
suggestion. 

3. The Government of Bombay has recently 
sanctioned the appointment of four apprentices at Rs. 
60 per mensem to be placed under Mr. Frost the 
Mechanic of the Gin Factory here who as soon as 


they are sufficiently acquainted with the work are 
to be employed in other CoUectorates. Perhaps on 
your representation the Government of Madras 
might be induced to sanction the appointment of 
at least one such apprentice who after bein^ dniy 
instructed here might be, stationed in your Col- 
lectorate and might be expected in time to train 
up a body of native workmen capable of making 
all needful repairs to the Saw Gina. 

(Signed) J. S. Law, Collector. 


No. 161 of 185J. 

To J. S. Law, Esq., Collector of Dharwar. 

Sir, — With reference to the letter of the Collector 
of Bellary dated 28th August 1861 received under 
cover of your endorsements No. 1496®dated 5th 
September 1861, I regret to learn that the Gins 
have not been successfully worked and tSat Mr. 
Felly despairs of the successful introductiozk of these 
Machines amongst the Ryots in his District. 

2. The only difficulty in the way of their intro- 
duction appears to be the inability of the Ryots to 
alter or correct the Machine when going wrong. 
This difficulty might have been expected with a 
people so unacquainted with machinery as the 
Ryots and has often happens in this District but 
as the people are getting more used to the 
management of the Gin is not ^f so frequent 
occurrences as formerly. I suppose there is some 
prejudice also existing to the use of the Gin as was 
ihe case here, but by a perseverance in the use of 
th 9 Gin I have no doubt both objections will be 
overcome. 

3. I would therefore propose that Mr. Felly be 
requested to give the Gins a further trial as I am 
confident the Gins will be approved of when seen 
properly at work. 

4. As the Gins are out of order or need repairs 
I will as soon as the monsoon is over if requested 
send a workman from this establishment to do 
whatever is needful and put them to work and to 
remain there for a»month or longer and during that 
time if a clever workman is put with him he will 
instruct him how to put up, repair, and work a Gin, 

6. I am very anxious tliat the Gins should 
have a further trial as I am certain they will be 
found to answer as well as in this District where 
there are now owned and worked successfully by 
the IJjTatives 70 of these small Gins. 

(Signed) J. M. Blount, Su^pt. of Cotton BxjpU. 

(True Copy), 

(Signed) J. S. Law, Collector. 

(True Copial), 

(Signed) C, Felly, Collector, 
Dhauwak, 8/A September 1851. 

• No. 14. 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation under 

date the 6th January 1852, 

X 
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Read the following letter from the Sec^^tavy to the 
Board of Revenue. 

CHe?'e enter NovewJ^er 1S51, No. 512.^ 

The Right Honorable the Governor ia Council is 
unwilling to abandon the experiment with the 
Dharwar Cotton Gins witil a fdrther trial shall have 
been made of them and he is therefore pleased in 
compliance with the recommendation of the Board 
of Revenue to sanction Mr. Felly’s proposal for one 
year, on the positive understanding that the employ- 
ment shall cease within that time if not resanctioned 
on fresh reports. 

The Governor Council grants authority for the 
employment by the Collector of Bel) ary for the pur- 
poses of the above experiment, of two carpenters 
for six inauths, at a cost not csxceeding Rs. (210) 
two hundred and ten. 

(Signed) T. Pycroft, 

Secretary to Government. 

Having lately received from China a fall sized 
Cotton Gin, I beg to offer it for the inspection 
and disposal of tlie Right Honorable the Governor 
in Council believing from personal observation 
that it is well adapted for cleaning Cotton in this 
country and being on the same principle as the 
Indian Churka, only modified and improved it 
would not meet with opposition from the preju- 
dices of the natives. 

This machiiie is so cheap, the price at Shanghai 
being only 1} Rupees, that every Ryot with the 
smallest holding might have one in his possession. 

It is so simple as to be easily constructed or 
repaired by a common village Carpenter, it is easily 
worked capable of cleaning 100 lbs. of seed Cotton 
daily and can be worked inside the bouse, thus 
giving employment to the women and children of 
the Ryot’s family and admitting of the cotton 
being, according to the Chinese practice, cleaned 
the same morning on which gathered, before the 
fibres have dried and adhered to the seed, whereby 
the more easy separation of the seed from the 
cotton, fibre is ensured and if cleaned by the family 
of the ryot then on account of the additional trouble 
in cleaning the cotton, the ryot would probably be 
more careful wlien gathering the cotton to prevent 
the admixture of leaves, earth, sticks, &c. and other 
foreign substances to the great depreciation of our 
cotton, the value of the article would thus be 
enhanced to the ryot as the first buyer might then 
give a higher rate for the article as be would be 
able to distinguish the cotton which had been well 
cleaned, and the ryots finding it to their interest 
to bring perfcqj^ cleaned cotton to market, might 
probably be induced to cultivate a superior de- 
scription of cotton, always the Indian Cotton to be 
really of an inferior kind. 

So perfect is the system in China of cleaning Cot- 
ton by this simple machine, that in all the hamlets 
round about Shanghai, in the neighbourhood of 
which the fine Cotton named Nankin Cottp^ is ex- { 


iensively grown, and during the Cotton producing 
season the poorest Chinaman will be seen carrying 
bis Cotton gathered from his own fields cleaned by 
his own family to the receiving House, opened for 
the season by the Merchant ; there it is at once 
weighed without the bag containing tlie cotton be- 
ing even opened, and tlie owner then and there paid 
by a Cheque on a Banker, without any doubt being 
entertained of the Cotton not being cleun. Limited 
as our trials have been at Madras, yet as several 
parties have turned the machine, there is no doubi 
that vei-y little teaching and constant practice will 
soon render the young girls or boys of a fanhly 
quite perfect in the use of this machine, and 1 hope 
it may supply a great want in our cotton districts, 
and aid our ryots in improving one of our most im- 
portant articles of commerce. 

(Signed) G. Balfour, Wfjor. 
Description and Instructions for the use of the 
Chinese Cotton Gin. 

The Giu consists of two rollers, one of li*on and 
one of hard wood suclr as, Acho Ebony, Satin, both 
about 9 or 10 inches in length, the former one iiudi 
in diameter ; and the latter about three cjiiarters of 
an inch. The ends of the rollers rest on a woOiltM» 
stand and they are placed horizontally one above 
the other, the iron one uppermost, with only suffi- 
cient space between to admit ^f the Cotton fibres 
passing, and preventing the passage of the sctxfi 

The wooden stand supporting the rollers, Im.)! 
sufficient height to admit of the macliiiie being 
easily worked, as is done in Clima, by a boy or 
girl-sitting on a three legged stool, and is on a 3 id‘- 
ficiently wide base, ami of sufficient weight, to 
keep it steady when the rollers are in motion. 

Attached to one end of tlie wooden roller is a 
small crank handle by which the rollers are turned 
the handle part about three inches, and the Crank 
six inches long. — At the opposite end of the rollers 
is a fly bar and the axis on which it turns is a pro- 
jection about six inches from the iron roller, and at 
the end of this axis and outside the fly bar is placed 
small iron ring, to which is attached a string, com- 
municating with a trcddle fixed on a moveable joint ^ 
at the base of the stand, and within four or five 
inches of the ground. 

At each side of the rollers and in the stand there 
are tw^o small reservoirs, one fur receiving the cot- 
ton with the seed, before being cleaned, and the 
other for receiving the cotton when cleaned, and 
after passing be! ween the rollers ; the seed then 
falling back into the first reservoir and the cotton 
without the seed into the opposite reservoir. 

I When the cleaned cotton reservoir becomes full, 
the cotton is transfeiTed to a bag the mouth of 
which is always kept closed to prevent the entrance 
of dust, but the seed reservoir seldom requires emp- 
tying during the day’s work. 

" The worker of the machine being seated at tlie 
side with his face to the fly bar turns the crank 
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handle with liis right hand, from right to left ; 
whilst with the left be feeds the machine with 
cotton, and with his left foot on the treddle keeps 
in motion the fly bar, which revolves' in the con* 
trary direction to the handle. The main use of the 
treddle is to ensure the fly bar revolving in ciise 
it should be checked by the rollers being jammed 
u[) with cotton, but the foot should be applied to 
the treddle, as seldom as possible and this is a 
(M-iteriou of the machine being in an efficient 
working state. 

(Considerable power over the machine is acquired 
I)/ standing up to work it ; and it admits of 
frcquffnt changes of hands by shifting from one side 
of the machine to the other. In order to keep the 
iron clean nothing more is required than to rub it 
with Cotton after it has been used, so ns to make 
the iron perfectly bright, but care must be taken to 
keep it entirely free from rust ; otherwise the rust 
wdll be liable to entangle tlie fibre round the 
rollers. 

The chief points to be attended to in the use of 
the machine are cleanliness in the iron roller and 
the iuiinffliate cleaning of the cotton when gathered. 

Some instruction should be given to the ryot 
l)efore using tl»e machine and one man well taught 
before distributing tlie (Jotton Gins, otherwise difii- 
culrie? may l)e oxpeXenced which a^ not found to 
cKipt, in (ibina wliere the machine ns in common 
ifs(‘ in every cottage. Considering that the ralue 
of the Cotton sent from India to China is about 250 
Lakhs and that an increase to the Madras Trade 
migh’t be elTected if we could supply a better 
cleaned article for commerce, 1 hope every endea- j 
vour will be used to introduce this sirnjde, cheap j 
aud efficient Cotton Gin among.st tlie ryots of this 1 
country, and to give it a fair trial in its present 
slate, "either condemning or trying to improve 
upon it. 

(Signed) G. Balfoue, Major. 


No. 481. 

E?dract from the Minutes of Consultation under 
date the 27th May, 1852. 

Read the following Memo- from Major G. Balfour. 

{J] ere enter May, 1852.) . 

No. 2. Ordered that ten sets of the China Cotton 
cleaning machine presented 
Bellary* Major Balfour be made up 

Mudura!^ ’ tlie Arsenal and forwarded 

Tinnevelly. to the Collectors of the Dis- 

Coimbaloru. tricts noted in the margin 

•wdth a request that they will exhibit them to the 
natives of their District or if necessary have others 
made for distrihuiion in the principal cotton vil- 
lage% and that a trial be made of the efficiency of 
the machine aud the results reported to Govern- 
ment at the cud of a year. 

Ordered that one Gin be forwarded to Dr. Wight. 
Ordered also that copies of Major Balfour’s 


Memo, be pjinted and circulated to the Collectors 
to whom the Gins, to be made in the Arsenal, are 
sent, and that a Memo, explaining the way of work- 
ing the machine be prepared in the Arsenal also to 
be printed and circulated with the Gin. 

Ordered that the following letter be addreaaed 
To Major G. Balfoub. , 

(Here enter — May, 1852.) 

(Signed) H. a M. 


No. 482. 

To Major (i. Balfoub. 

Sir, — I am directed to acknd^ledge the receipt 
of a China Cotton Gin presented by you to Govern- 
ment together with a Memo, explanatory ’of its use 
and efficiency and in forwarding to you Stetract Mi- 
nutes of Consultation of this day’s date to convey 
to you the acknowledgements of the Right»Honor- 
able the Governor in Council. 

Fort St. George,) (Signed) H. t. M. 

27/A May, 1852i 

MEMOKANOUM. 

Major ]galfour begs to recommend to the Chief 
Secretary to Government to authorize two cotton 
clearing Gins of the Pattern in use iu China to be 
seut to Messrs Longshaw and Co. who are a Firm 
from Manchester located in Tinnevelly to obtain sup- 
plies of cotton for the Home market. 

With the permission of the §hief Secretary 
Major B. will place with the Records of the Cotton 
Reports on the experiments, the application forward- 
ea by Messrs Longshaw and (Jo. and also with it 
the reply whit!* Major Balfour will make to the 
Firm and in which Major B. will offer some sug- 
gestions about the cotlon. 

As an improvement to the Cotton Gin Major B. 
suggests applying two small Cog Wheels which 
appear to improve its working and one of the Gins 
sent to Messrs. Longshaw and Co. might be suppli- 
ed witli these Wheels. 

Major Pears, c. B. having applied for a cotton 
Gin, Major Balfour begs to recommend that two be 
sent to him, one with, and one without the Cog 
Wheels, 

Probably it might be advisable toMdress Messrs, 
Tiongshaw and Co- and Major Pears, c. B. recpiest* 
ing that the results of the experiments ivith the 
Gins may be reported for the information of Go- 
vernment, the former communicating through the 
Collector of Tinnevelly, and the latter direct to the 
Chief Secretary. 

Major Balfour hopes the Government will allow 
the Arsenal to make up and supply to the Museum 
two of the Gins, one with and one without the Cog 
wheels. 

Major Balfour recommends the republication of 
the Memorandum with an addition to it describing 
tffe improved Gin. 

(Signed) G. Balfour, Major. 
IStk September 1852. 
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No. 1)75. , 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation under 
date the 3nd October 1852. 

Read the following Memo, from Major Balfour. 

'* Here mter 18/A Septmhur 1862. 

As suggested by Major Balfour in the above 
Memo ; the Right Honorable the Governor in Coun- 
cil resolves to direct that 6 sets of the China Cotton 
cleaning machine be made up at the Arsenal and 
distributed as follows : 

2 Sets for Messrs. Longshaw and Co. at Tinne- 
velly to be sent through the Collector of the Dis- i 
trict, one of whiRi sets will be supplied with Cog , 
wheels. i 

2 Sets, vlz„ one with and the other without Cog 
wheels &r Major'Pears, c. b. 

2 Sets (as above) for the Museum. 

2. Tile GovciTiment see no objection to Major 
Balfom^lacing with the records of the Reports on 
Cotton Experiments, Messrs. Longsliaw’s application 
and his reply. 

3. Tlje Government consider it very desirable 
to have reports on the results of the Experiments 
with these Gins and ndll apply for them to Major 
Pears, and through the Collector of Tiuuevelly to 
Messrs. Longshawand Co. 

4. Major Balfour will be pleased to furnish a 
copy of the Memorandum referred to in the last 
para when order^j will be issued for its being pnnted. 

(Signed) H. C. Montgomery. 


Rev. Dept, 

F. Bellary SOth Sepr. in 
cons.lOihOctr. 1853. 

F. Cuddapah 30tli July 
in cons, llih Augt. 
1853. 

F. Madura 25th Augt. in 
cons. Ist Sopt. 1853. 

F. Tinnovelly *.)th Augt, 
in cons. 15th Augt* 
1853. 

F. Coimbatore Ist in 
cons. 8th Augt. 1853. 


No. 482. 

From B. Cunliffe, Esq., Acting Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue. 

To Sir H. C. Montgomery, Bari. Ciiief Secretary 
to Government. 

Sir, — With reference to Ex- 
tract Minutes of Consultation 
dated 27th May 1852, 1 am di- 
rected by the Board of Revenue 
to submit for the information 
of the Riirht Honorable the 
Governor in Council the papers 
noted in the margin, being 
the reports of the several Col- 
lectors to whom Major Jial- 
four*s China Cotton cleaning 
machines were forwarded for trial. 

2. The Collector of Cuddapah represents that he 
is unable, at present, to furnish his report om-the 
Cotton cleaning machines, as he has not yet been 
able to see their working, owing, it would appear, 
to there being no one in the district who can put 
them in order. Mr. Murray has written to Major 
Balfour for directions, but has not yet received a 
reply. The Board have also addressed Major Bal- 
four on the subject. 

3. Tlie Collectors of the remaining lour Districts 
report unfavorably of the machines, as the natives 
prefer the common couritiy Churka, which is more ( 


simple in structure, less expensive, more effective 
ill working, and cleans a larger quantity of Cotton 
than the China machinos. 

4- The Collector of Tinnevelly has furnished two 
very full reports from Mr. Cuxtou, late \\\ charge 
of the Gin House at Scvacassy in wducli the 
failure of the machines is attributed to the iron 
roller continually ceasing to revolve. 

5. The Collector of Coimbatore states that he 
bclieVes Dr. Wight also tried the machine, and was 
unsuccessful in introducing it. 

Revenue Board Office, .rj* -d 

Uih (Moher 1853. ) 


No. 58. 

From C. Pelly, Esquire, Collector of Bellary. 

To B. Cunliffe, Esquire, Acting Secretary to the 

Board of Revenue, Fort Saint George. 

Sir, — With reference to the Extract from the Mi- 
nutes of Consultation under dat(3 the 27th May 1852 
communicated in the Extract from tlUi Proceedings 
of the Board of Revenue dated 14th June 1852 
directing two sets of the China Cotton* cleaning 
machines prepared by Major Balfour lobe forward- 
ed to me, and requesting that a trial be made in this 
District of the efficiency of the same and the result, 
reported to Government at ihC end of a year and 
the letter of the Secietary to the i^oard dated 2^th 
July 1853, calling for the above information, 1 liave 
the honor to state that immediately on receipt at 
the end of last year of the machines together with 
a printed copy of Major Balfour’.s Mi ino : and a 
Memo : explaining the way of working the niachine. 
I at the time of Jurarnabundy settlement for Fusly 
1262 caused the machine to be shown to the ryots 
and others and tlic manner of working it explaiiierl 
to tliem and sent orders to the Talooks regarding 
the same. 

I caused four cotton gins such as the two 
sent here to be made up at the rate of 4 
Rupees each and made them over to some 
people of the principal cotton villages. But the 
machine does not seem yet to take, for ryots of 
other villages have not made up any of the Ma- 
(Jiines themselves in consequence partly of its being 
difficult to make them up in the villages, nor made 
application for lliem owing probably to their being 
too expensive and the advantage of them over their 
own not sufficiently established. The cotton clean- 
ing machines that are commonly used in this Dis- 
trict are procurable at four annas each and are work- 
ed with ease by both men and w^omen. The China, 
Gin is new to them and it must be left to time to 
see whether the people will approve of tliem. En- 
couragement will still be given to the people to'give 
them a fair trial. 

Bellary Collcctor’.s Office,^ (Signed) C. Pelly, 
on Circuit at Anantapoor, > Collector. 

30ti 8e$U\ 1863. ) 
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No OG. 

From M. Murray, Esq, Acting Collector of 
Cuddapah. 

To W. H. Bayley. Esq. Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, Fort Saint George. 

Sir, — 1. With reference to your letter of the 
25th Instant, I have the honor to inform you that 
1 regret exceedingly that it is at present out of my 
power to furnish you with the report called for in 
Minutes of Consultation dated the 27th May 1852, 
as 1 have not been able to see the working of Major 
Balfour’s cleaning Cotton Machines. 

On the receipt of those Maciiines, an at- 
tempt was made to put them in order, which 
no one has yet been able to do. A letter was in 
consequence forwarded to Major Balfour on the 
J 1th September 1852, explaining the difficulty in 
making the riUcr revolve by means of the fly bar, 
and requesting that he would forward a drawing of 
the machine iu work, with any further directions 
for working llie flybar and treddle that he might 
be able to furnish ; to this request no answer has j 
yet berfli received, although daily expected. I there- 
fore request you will, under the sanction of the 
Board of Revenue, apply to Major Balfour for the 
necessary information, together with the drawing, 
and furnish it’ to line at your earl igst convenience. 
O# receipt of which, a report wnl be forwarded 
•witbout delay. 

Cuddapah District Gollr.l (Signed) M. Murray, 

C utcherry , 3 0th J uly 1853.) Jetivg Collector, 

No. 1705. 

Extract from the Proceedings of tlie Board of 
Revenue under date, the 1 1th September 1853. 
The Board resolve to forward a copy of the 
above letter to Major Balfour, with an intimation 
that they will be happy to be the medium of any 
communication which he may be desirous of making 
to the Acting Collector of Cuddapah, respecting 
his Cotton cleaning machine. 

(Signed) AV. II. B.ayley, Secretary. 


and explained to the people its stiucture and way 
of working it, and was always told that if the ex- 
pense of making and the impossibility of repairing 
it had not proved effectual bars to its genSrnl in- 
troduction, the difficulty, in working it and the 
small quantity of cotton cleaned by it as compared 
with the common country Gin rendered them averse 
to adapt it. 

3. Mr. Fischer the Moottadar of Salem also cx-» 
amined the Machine and made some alUration in it 
to adopt it to the use of the natives of this part of 
the country. He has kindly favored me with a 
report of the success attending his effort to intro- 
duce it among the cotton growers employed by him 
with his own opinion on the. iflaohine i^^lf. 1 do 
myself the honor of forwarding a copy of his com- 
munication for the information of Government. 

Madura, \ (Signed) T. Clarke, 
25a Anymt 1853. J Acting" Ooll^cior. 


From G. F. Fischer, Esq. Salem. 

To T. C|<ARKE, Esq. Acting Collector of Madura. 

Sir,— 1 have the honor to acknowledge the rt- 
ceipt yesteVday of your letter of the 6th Instant. 

I had a “ China cotton Gin” very correctly 
made, after the muster of the one sent to the 
Madura Cutcherry, and afterwards improved it 
by enabling the party working ^ to ait down 
and have given it a very fair trial but it is so 
expensive,* costing 8 or 10 


times .ns much as the common 


♦ f hia Gin cokI me Rb, 

4-8 made lii iny own . • « 

store, whereas a jrood country Gin, requiring 2 peo- 
Gin can he bouglit pjg jq ^yo,.k it and iiot doing 
for half a Rupee. means twice the quantity 

of work, and that it is iiot so easily repaired or 
adjusted as the country Gin when it gets out of * 
order ; and for these reasons it has been condemn- 
ed and given up. 

(Signed) G. F. Fischer, 

(Time Copy) 

(Signed) T. Clarke, Acting Collector. 
Salem, 15/4 Angusi 1853 , 


No. 88. 

From T. Clarke, Esq., Ag. Collr. of Madura. , 

'Fo W. H. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, Fort Saint (ileorgc, 

1. Sir,' — In reply to your letter of the 25th 
TTltimo I have the honor to report that the China 
Cotton Gins received with Extract from the 
Broceedings of the Board of Revenue dated 14th 

• .lune 1852 have not been approved by the Natives 
of this District who prefer the native cleaning ma- 
cliine already in use among them as more simple in 
.‘^lilictiire, more eflective in working and cheaper 
than tile China one. 

2. The machine as soon as received was cx- 
bilJited to many Natives in Madura and circulated 
in the Cotton growing "Villages of this part of the 
District in the Sub Division, i myself exhibited ( 


No. 167. • 

J'rom C. d. Bird, Esq., Collector, 
o W. H. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to tlic Board of 
Revenue, Fort St. George. 

— With reference to Extract from Minutes of 
loRsultatiori dated the 27th May circulated with 
he Board^s Proceedings of 14th J mie last, I have 
he honor to forward for tlie information of Govern- 
nent copies of 2 letters* from Mr. Cuxion, late in 
charge of the Gin House, at 

Dated l«t Warch aud Sevacassey, explaining the re- 
lOih July 18.J. 

tfficiency of Major Balfour’s Cotton cleaning 
llachinc therein mentioned, and to inform you that 
)f the 2 sets sent to this District, the one tried by 
Mr. Cuxtou is now at Sevacassey, the other was 
retained at mv Hmzzoov Cutchevrv at Tliuievelly 
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and attempts were made two or three \imes after 
its arrival to put it on operation but without suc- 
cess. The failure was similar to what Mi*. Cuxton de- 
scribesi the iron roller continually ceased to revolve. 

(Signed)* C. J. 

Tinmsvklly, Sevacass£y,> Collector, 

August 1853. J 

To 0. J. Bird Esq., Collector of Tinnevelly. 

Sir, — I regi’et to be obliged to inform you that 
iny Chinese Churka, notwithstanding it worked to- 
lerably well for a tiite has now lost its working qua- 
lities. It was in working order when you were here 
a short whie ago, and for some days after I had it 
at work in Gin House by my Maistry and also 
took it into the Village to the Churkaing godowns 
whereas if was then working well, it jittracted the 
attention of the people. But its working propen- 
sities do itot seem to be of a lasting nature, and it 
gradually began to work slower and slower until at 
last it has come to the old story of the iron roller 
stopping. As the machine now stands there is no 
perceptible cause or obstruction on account of which 
the iron roller should stop as it does, and as no 
coaxing nor management of mine lias succeeded, in 
getting it into working order, 1 have given np the 
machine in thorough disgust and dispuir. A clever 
blacksmitli from JSladura whom I liavc lately been 
employing here heard a few days ago of a Churka si- 
milar to mine being at work at Virdooputty and 
asked permission to go across and see it. I was but 
too glad of the circumstance and told him to go 
over and carefully examine the rnachuie. The ac- 
coinits he brought back were as follows. It would 
appear that Mr. Parker at Madura being in posses- 
« sion of one of the Churkas similar to mine gave it 
over to some Simnar people at Madura to make trial 
of it. I am informed that they tried and very soon 
gave it up in disgust from the same fault of the 
iron roller not working. They afterwards built 
a machine of the same sort, low, and by means 
of iron nuts attached to each roller, on which 
(within the compass of an inch) they filed out the 
endless screw heads such as they have on the com- 
mon cliurka, I am informed the machine works 
well and both rollers keep on revolving regularly. 
1'bcy have also beside the fly bar to attach to the 
iron roller, but when the Smith saw it at work, they 
were working it Whout the fly bar on. It strikes 
me that without some such little assistance as a 
small extend of the endless screw head on each rol- 
ler the machine as it is at g^esent will not, or at 
least, does not seem to answer. I have myself 
spared no pains or attention to the machine as I 
have been much interested with it and was hoping 
that it would answer the purpose it was sent for, 
and supercede tlie common imperfect and slowv 
working native churka. If you snould think fit to 


sanction my experimenting with the screw attached 
to each roller, 1 shall be glad to have it done as 
carefully and as economically as I can. The churka 
of the Shanar man was I believe built at Madura, 
and as he has friends and agents in business at Vir- 
dooputty and Arapoocotta he sent it down to them 
to try it in their churkaing godowns, and I believe 
it is eventually to go on to Arapoocotta. 1 should 
have made this communication to you earlier, had 
it not been that I have been laid up with an attack 
of bilious fever for the last 1 5 days, but now by 
the grace of a kind Providence, and the help of i 
few medicines I happened to have-on hand, T ^ave 
come round again reduced and still weak. 

(Signed) R. M. Cuxton. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) C. J. Bird. 

Seva CAUSEY, ^ ^ Collector, 

^\sl March 1853. J 

To C. J. Bird, Esquire, Collector of Tinnevelly. 

Sir, — I herewith beg to forward my report about 
the China Cotton cleaning Machine. As. the re- 
sult of a great deal of attention and trouble taken 
on my part with the machiin; in question. I am 
disposed to say that all the goodness and capabilities 
for work &c. of the machine lies no where more 
strongly displaced or developed tlian in the paper of 
instructions which accompanies it, as the machine 
itself 1 have found to be the most teazing and 
tantalizing one imaginable, inasmuch as it would 
work \yell for a while and then break olf again,* by 
the iron roller not continuing to revolve freely, as 
at times. 1 have, however, had the good luck to 
have it. working properly at times during which 
period I have shewn it to the cotton cleaneis of this 
place, and allowed them to handle and work the 
machine in my presence in their cotton cleaiiing 
houses. During even its best times however it 
could not compete with the common Churka for 
quickness or nicety of woik, althougli it worked 
much easier than the common Chtiika, This has 
been tried by the two machines working side by 
side, on an equal quantity of cotton weighed out to 
each. On the cotton cleaners suggesting that an 
iron roller more proportionate to tbe wood one 
(than the small otte originally sent) might be tried. 
1 got one made up at my own cost. This like- 
wise worked well and easily for a while until 
at last it also took to stopping every now 
and again, and this not from getting jammed by 
cotton, or any other perceptible cause, 1 was com- 
pelled at last from being unable to counteract tliis 
stopping of tlie iron roller to give up working at 
tlie machine. I liave found that during the time^it 
worked well, the use of treddle could be totally dis- 
pensed with. 

1 also beg to point out what seems to uic some 
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discrepancies between the instructions and the capa- 
bilities of the machine. Tiie paper of instructions 
makes the iron larger than the wood roller which is 
I fancy a mistake, neither were they as 1 inch 
diameter (which should be the wood) to | inch dia- 
meter the iron, for as sent, the iron roller seemed 
very disproportionate to the wood one, and by re- 
ferring to the accompanying slip of paper it will be 
seen than 1, and inches (diam) are by no «nean 8 1 
ilisproportionate dimensions for 2 rollers. Another ^ 
discrepancy is the statement that from the machine | 
y being on a sufticiently wide base, and of a suffici- 
ent, weight” this was enough to keep it steady i 
when the rollers are in motion which I beg to state | 
I have not found to be the case on the whole the 
paper of instructions is very plausibly drawn out, I 
but ray best exertions have not succeeded in deve- 1 
loping" its maiiy good qualities. The experiment 
on the rollers with the screw as sanctioned by you 
has been completed and 1 have had the machme at 
work at times as 1 could spare the services of my 
Maistry for the purpose. The result is that the two 
rollers pcvolve freely together now, and I would 
suggest that it should be handed over to any one 
of the cotton cleaiicj's of bevacausey for continual 
use ill order to improve and bring it into good 
working order. 

(Signed) *Jl. Mi Cuxton, 

* (True Copy) 

(Signed) C. J. Bini), Collector. 
Slvacausev, 30/7/ July 1853. 

No. 58. 

Krom E. B. Thomas. Esq., Collector of Coimbatore. 
To VV. H. Bayley, Esq*, Secretary to the Board of 
lievenue, Fort St. George. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 25th Ultimo, 

I beg to inform you that the Cotton cleaning 
iniichine forwarded by Major Balfour has not suc- 
ceeded as I bad hoped it might. The common 
Native Churka, (of which it seems only a slight 
modifications m principle, though differing in 
skape) admits of being worked sitting on the ground, 
while Major Balfour’s requires sitting on a stool, 
and the use of the foot also to which the Indian 
women, who alone clean cotton, are not inclined *or 
accustomed at present. Dr. Wight also tried it, and 
I believe was unsuccessful in introducing it, 

(Signed) E. B. Thomas, 
Coimbatore, ) Collector. 

August 1853. J 

Ordered that the foregoing letter be recorded. 

No. 109. 

Exiract from the Proceedings of the Board of JEleve- 
nue, dated 13th March 1854. 

Bead letter dated 26tli December 1853 from the 
- Collector of Bellary, reporting 

Cons ISlh March working of tlic Dhar- ' 

war Coiloii Gins. 


• {Eere enter No. 87.) 

Eesolved that the letter above recorded be sub- 
mitted for the information and orders of the Eight 
Honorable the Governor in Council, with rlference 
to Extract Minutes of Coi^sultation dated ISth Oc- 
tober lS5i3. 


2. In the ordet of Government just quoted, the 
Collector of Bella;^ was required to explain his 
omission in not forwarding a report upon the work- 
ing of the Gins at the close of the year for which 
they were sanctioned, and to stjite what use is now 
being made of them whether the services of a Car- 
penter from Dharwar are required ' and if so, for 
what period. The Governmeiif abo wisfied to know 
if any of the machines are being worked^in the Cud- 
dapah District and with what results. 

8. In regard to the delay commented on, Mr. 
Pelly explains that the experiments wit^the Gins 
were tried only for 6 months in 1652, instead of a 
full year as authorized by Government ; and that 

6th J.nua. 7 1853. therefore be defered making a 
report till a further trial had 
been made; and that the delay has entailed no ex- 
pense to the state. 

4. The reports that 4 Gins were procured in all 
from Dharwar from the time the experiment com- 
menced, and the two of these havi^ been taken by 
the Commissioner of Kurnool aiuTthe Cotton Su- 


perintendent of Coimbatore, the remaining twelve 
were sold to native Merchants in the District without 
charge to Government, six of the machines being ta- 
ken by Bussavangowd and Narrain Eeddy, two weal- 
thy residents in the Gooliem Talook. The Gins were 
used for a short time, but as they got out of order 
and no one was at hand to put them in repair, they , 
were gradually disused, with the exception of those 
in the possession of the Gooliem Eeddies, who em- 
ployed a Dharwar carpenter at their own expense 
to keep the machines iu repair, and worked them 
with considerable profit. The quanti^ of Cotton 
cleaned by these machines in 185f and 1853 
amounted to 2,016 mannds. 


6 - But the heavy outlay required for the purchase 
of the Saw Gins and the necessity of keeping them 
in working order (for which the necessary skill is 
not always available in the Dbtrict) have hitherto 
retarded the general employment of these machines 
by |he Eyots. The Collector however observes that 
as their use becomes better known, they will be 
more sought after, provided measures are adopted 
for instructing the local ^rpenters in the method of 
repairing them when put out of order. 

6. For the furtherance of this object, the Sei^i- 
ces of one man from Dharwar 
Eucloaurft in from as proposed by the Bombay 
toye^ntlsthOotq. Govewaient Would, be hardly 
eSbetnal Mr. relly therefore re- 
commends an expenditure of 1260 Eupees to be 
laid out as follows. 
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Pay of 6 Apprentices to be sent to Dliarwar 
to be instructed in the use and repair of 
the (jfins at 10 Rupees each per mensem 
for 3 months. - - n - - 180 

Pay of J 2 qualified oarpetfters to be employed 
after the return of the former to the Dis- 
trict for 6 months at 15 Rupees each, - 1,080 


Total Rupees... 1,260 


7. As the expeiiditnre sanctioned in Extract 
Minutes of Consultation dated 6tli January 1852 
has not beep availed of, and is on too limited a scale 
to effect much good, tlie Board of Revenue beg to 
recommend that the Collector may be authorized to 
incur the above expense of 1260 Rupees in the 
mode pro]> 08 ed, should he be able to find men will- 
ing to proceed to Dharwar for instruction. It will 
be observed that the superiority of the Saw Gin 
over the common churka of the country for the 
purpose of cleaning cotton is considered to be^^s- 
tablished, and that it only requires the capital to 
purchase and the skill and means of keeping it 
in repair to bring it into general use by the people. 

8. The Board have not received a report from 

the Collector of Ciiddapah to 
♦ enable them to reply to^he 

last clause of the order of Go- 
vernment, but that officer has promised to supply 
Ihe information called for at an early period. 

(A true Extract.) 

(Signed.) W. TI. Bayley, 

BecrHary. 

No. 87. 


' Prom C. Pelly, Esq., Collector of Bellary. 

To W. II. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, Fort St. George. 

Sir, — With reference to the Extract from th^ 
Pjroceedings of the Board of Revenue dated 2ud 
Novembcir 1853 forwarding copy of Extract from 
the Minutes of Consultation under date the 
18th October 1853 in which it is observed 
that authority was given for the employment of two 
Carpenters for six months in this District for the 
purpose of the Experiment with the Dharwar Cotton 
Gins for another year as sanctioned by Government 
in their Extract Minutes of Consultation of the 6th 
January 1852 and that no report, as directed, Whs 
made after the expiration of the year of the result 
of the experiment and I am directed to be called 
upon to account for the oiffission and to explain 
what use is now being made of these Cotton Gins 
here whether the services of a Carpenter from 
Dharwar are required, and if so, for what period. 

2, In reply, I have the honor to state that ray ^ 
not having submitted a report, as directed^ is not 
from inattention to the order. But I deferred doing 
so to allow of a sufficient time for testing tlie^ ex- 
|)erin}(M 3 t, li having been tried for six months Only 


in last year during ilie Cotton cleaning Season in 
the hope of being better able to make a satisfactory 
report as the Government had allowed a full year’s 
Experiment, and as no expense has been incurred 
by Government, I trust I shall be pardoned for 
having deferred sending a Report on the subject. 

3. I’rom the time the Experiment of tlie Dhar- 
war Gins commenced 14 Cotton Gins have been 
procnr 2 d from Dharwar with the view to extending 
their use iu the District ; one of them was taken 
by the Commissioner of Kurnool and another by 
the Cotton Superintendent of Coimbatore the re-^ 
mainiiig 12 were taken by some of the more weal- 
thy Cotton cultivator* of tiie District without 
charge to Government, 

1 — By Mohodeen, a shop keeper at Bellary. 

1 — Goodadlia Veerapah of Hirrayhadagalee in the 

Hoonenahadagally Talook. 

2 — One by Toombalabeedoo Kyroopalapa and 

tlie other by Madganoor Jumbanah in the 
Adonic Talook. 

6 — Two small and one large (copt at 200 Rs.) by 
Holalagoondy Bussavnnagoud and tlie other 
three as above by Joharnpoor Narrain- 
reddy of the Goollum Talook. 

1 — By Konakondla lyanagoud of the Gooty Ta- 
look. 

1 —By Mullarfiddy garee Samereddy and 7 others 
— of Kasanoor in the Tandepatiy Talook. 

12 Total. 


The price of the smaller Gins consisting of 6 saws 
each was 50 Rupees, and of the two larger Gins 
which contain 18 saws, each 200 Rupees, the 
amount has been all paid to the Collector of Dliarwai . 


4. The Gins were used for a short time liut 
through ignorance and inability to put them into 
working trim when out of order the use of the Gins 
ceased, and ihe people were discouraged. To over- 
come the difficulty I represented the matter and 
obtained the sanction of Government to dis- 
burse 210 Ks. for the employment qf 2 carpenters 
for 6 months. BiU in the mean time two wealtli^v 
Reddies of the Goollem Talook who were very de- 
sirous to try the experiment witii the Dharwar Gins 
requested me to procure them an experienced 
carpenter offering to pay him themselves and I ac- 
cordingly got one for them from Dharwar in Fus-. 
lies 1261, and 1262. The Reddies employed 
this carpenter for the time they required 
his services on a monthly sal- 
ary of 15 Rupees, and Batta at 
the rate of 3 annas per diern, 
and carried on the business with 
him for two seasons they suc- 
ceeded in cleaning 716 Maurids 
with the 4 smaller Gins in the 
first year and 1300 Mnunils 
with the 2 large Gins in the 2iul 
year. Tlicse two Reddies are 
willing to employ the Carpenter in future. 


Fuslv, 1261 3262 

Year, 1853 1853 

Maunds. 

N-m t-sie 600 

Easava 
nagoundj 


I,! 


500 700 
710 1,300 
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5. The Cettou thus cleaned bjr the Bai*war Ginn 1080 0 0* Fay of 12 men tmiued here !>y the above 

was sold at Bangalore and Madras and l^ies often ^oir rettirn at 15 liupees 

better price than cotton cleaned by the eomm% l ea^ j^er niitmth for tbe;.^fxertQd of 0 

churkn, but not more (as stated by these SbdijSeis) months. !\ • 

thanal^t 3 to 4* |>er cent. The c6at of deaniti^ X230 0 0 Qne thlbjasand^two hundri^ and sixty, 
by the Dharwar Gin is however much leas hot the 8. It is ^rtail^ t^t the Qihs wWn ‘ properly 
expensive hire df theGarpenier swallows up much handled are iremua^tive the two Beddiieh above 
of the profit. ^ . referred to prove ^ia by the fact of their 'request- 

6. And tho profit that remains with the fittend- ing me this year procure for them the two large 

ant risks and heavy outlay for first cost oMlihs is sh^sd ^ ^ ^ cenh of which coat 200 

not sufficient to induce the ryots generally to adopt Bupees at jjharwar, and wbif?h had never been before 
fthese Gins ; seeing this I refrained from taking fur^ introduced into Bellaiy wWn lJwy already had 4 of 
ther measures td^ endeavour to promote the more thesmaller Gins anidby die fact, that they are quite 
general use of these Gins immediately, preferring to satiaflpd to op with thd; bperjfdicd this year, 
let the advantages develop themselves gradually. It Their example irill p^bably ifl dhe edmrae sdimilate 
must be left to time. The two Reddies have found others. But will not be able to undertake 
them to answer to a certain extent, and they are the worfc unless they can easily pydeuro oarpenters, 
willing to continue to use them if in the end they and thercfdrS I tbliik the most ifesimble mpde in 
find them to be really profitable others will follow which the assistahOe of Government catt* be given 
their example, and as they weie in a position to pay is by training men of Bellarj' in the manufacture, 
the Carpenter themselves I refrained from making repair and use of the Gins and for this reason I 
use of the sum sanctioned lyr Government. But it wdkld beg to recommend that sanction be granted! 
is obvRus that the success of the Gins is dependent for the disbursement of 1260 Rupees in the man- 
as any other machine more or less complicated must ner proposed should I be able to avail rbyself of it. 
be upon the means at hand to keep them in a pro- I am of opinion that these machines may be intro- 
per working state, in short the working of the Gins duced to a greater extent with advantage But at the 
must depend upon the Carpenter, i^he is not to be same time I do not think they will be generally used 
knd, the work is at stand. ‘ by the ryots but their use will be^ confined to the 

7. To remedy this evil and to enable a few wealthier class of ryots only. 

of the more w'^calthy ryots only to use the ma- (Signed) C. Peuly, 

cliines, a certainty of being able at all times to Collector. 

command the services of experienced carpenters Belea^by, Collector’s Of-I 
appears to me an essential point to be first gained. fice : Dec. 1863. J 

To depend upon the uncertainty of obtaining one or 

two carpenters from Bharwar on high salary at the No. 450. 

time required is not sufficient. We must endeavour Extract from the Minutes of Consultation under • 

to train some dozen or more of the carpenters of the date the 20th April 1854. 

District to tlie business, and I would now recom- following Extract from the Proceedings 

mend that Government, if they arc disposed to Board of Revenue. ^ 

give their further aid in promoting the use of these 1854, Nc* 109.) 

undoubtedly valuable machines in this District, Under the circumstances represented by the Col- 
sjiould give that aid m expending a sum of money Bcllary in his Report 

in training Bellary carpenters to the work at the . of the 18th December last up- 

work-shops in Dharwar after being propw ly trained on the workifig of the Darwar 

there they would return to the district an<»be alwjivs rtracted in the u«e gaw Gins in his District and 

available to render their services to any ryot who at the recommendation of the 

.should require them at a more moderate cost, and " r Sm Board of Revenue, the Right 

they would train their sons and others also to the forSmontha. . 180 Honorable the Governor in 

work. I may find difficulty in procuring proper Council sanctions the enip%. 

carpenter for the purpose willing tn undergo an after the meat of a temporajy Establish- 

apprenticeship at Dharwar. But I nope to be able retara of the former ag per Margin for the 

to procure 6 men, the cost for training them would ^ . pitfpose of iiuti^M^ig the neo- 

be about 180 Rupees, and they could train 12 more ^^^1, .... loso pie in the u$e Mfd iiepair of 

at a cost of 1080 Rupees for the sum amounting to ‘ tl,e,e Maebinev ^ «t a total 

1260 Rupees the sanction of Govcrriment is neccs- ToUl ^ RflpWjit (1*60) one 

sary as follows : thousand two hundred widi',*ixty wl^ will be in 

180 0 0 Pay of 6 men for the purpose of procur- *iieu of that authorized is Estract Minutes of Con- 
ing to Dharwar to be tliere trainedat suUatioii 6th January 1862. 

10 Rupees each per month for the ' (Signed) T. PycRoiT. 

period of 3 months. Seiy. to Govt. 


7 . 
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No. 207. • 

From C. J.Bird, Fsq.. Collector. 

To Sir H. C- Montgomery, Bait, Chief Secretary 
to Government, Fort St. George. 

With refei«^ to the eorrespondmice 

I have 

?no^”^h Ap"u 1858 the honor to submit copy of 
I’o do. 30th Attj. „ a report* rooeiveu from Mr. 
]'romdo.20ih H«spt.„ tiCOs at Tricbundoor on the 

• 7th JtUy I H. results of his experiments with 

the two Cottt^ GiiftSiiiade over to him agreeably 
to the instructions of Government. 

2, From this report as well as those of Mr. 
Cuxton, comes of which were submitted to the 
Board of l^venne on the 9th August 1868 for 
transmission to Government^ it will be seen that the 
instrumenls in question is not found to answer in 
this Pa-ovittce. 

3- As Mr. Lees has relinquished his attempt to 
grow New Orleans Cotton, and is about to return 
to England the Gins will be kept under my chj|||^ j 
until any use may be found for them. j 

I have the honor to be, &c,, | 

(Signed) C. J. Bird, j 
CoUecior, j 

Tinnevelly, Tencasey, \ 
llik July, 1J164. f 


I shall have much pleasure in handing over to 
you or to any one ydu name^ which 

1- have for further exp^jrimenis or use. 

Believe me to remain 
Tout obedient serfant, 
(Signed) Wa Akthto Lees. 

Triche^dooe,) 

*lth July 1854. 5 

^ (True Copy) 

* (Signed) C. J. Bird. 

Oolkcior. 

Ordered that the foregoing letter be recorded. 
(True Copies) 

M. Nouman. 

Deputy Secretary to Qovenment. 


To C. J. Bird Esq. Collector of Tinncvelly. 

Sir, — I promised a few dnys ago to give you the 
results of mv trial of the Chinese Cotton Churka. 

It was with great difficulty 1 succeeded in getting | 
the women to work it, for any length of time. 

They complain that they could not get it to steep 
the seed clean. 

The only fair experiment I gave it was upon some 
Native Cotton. 

One Woman turned out IJ- & of clean Cotton, 
working six hours for which she received 1 1 pice 
(Eleven). Thisw'^as her best days work. 

The Upper roller which is of steel appears too 
smooth, it would^ certainly be an improvement to 
have that roUcr very finely fluted. 

One great drawback to the machine iu its present 
form, ever beemning much used in this District, is 
that a woman cannot sit to her work, as she usually 
does to the country Churka, ^ ^ 

I have lately been ginning Sea Islands and 
tion Cotton and hate tried both through this ma- 
chine, with very poor results. 

The women work much better with the country 
Churka and get through a greater quantity per day 
with less fatigue whilst they are turning out 2 
with the Chinese machine they turn out 5 & witli 
their own countiy Churka. The machme in its pre-t 
sen^ cbustructiou is very much more difilcult to 
work than the country Churka. But it ^ht be 
made very much liglikr. 


APPENDIX B. 

No 505. 

To the lifSEBCToR GENERAXi of Ordnaticc and Ma- 
gazines, Fort Saint George. 

Sir, With reference to your Eesolution No. 862 of 
4th instant, l.have the honor to submit tlm follow- 
ing remarks. 

Previous to the year 1S55, no Hammers appear 
to have been used' in the Bangalore Arsenal for 
! welding or working iron ; but those of the ordinary 
’ description weighing from twelve to fourteen 
pounds, 

2nd, Tn consequence of the hulnre of several 4 inch 
square iron axles, belonging to 8 inch iron Howit- 
zer wrought Iron Carriages, during the year 1855, 
1 applied to and obtained permission from tlie 
Military Board to make an axle on a principle differ- 
ing from that before followed my plan was to weld 
together, layers of flat iron 4X1 inch, of the full 
length required by which means, T hoped to ensure 
solidity throughout, the entire axle including the 
shoulders. The result of my experiment was, as 
you are aware, in the highest degree satisfactory, all 
attempts to break the RXle during its severe proof 
having failed. Regarding the hammers used in it., 
construction, I quote as follows from my letter No. 
519 of 2ist June 1855 addressed to the Secretary 
Military Board. “ In working the iron with the ordi- 
nary Sledge Hammers of from twelve to fourteen 
pounds, I found little or no impression made except- 
ing oil the surface and it appeared hopeless to 
attempt drawing out the metal by such means, I 
therefore weted a temporary Hammer for the 
purpose which I found to answer well, considering 
the difliculty under which it was worked: the 
Hammer was made from an old Foreign 13 inch 
Shell which was filled with melted lead, and a rod 
of li inch round Iron fixed in the mass ; this was 
then attached to the appnmtus for bouching Guns, 
and worked by means of two Bamboo Levers ; il>(' 
shell when filled with lead weighed about 3501bs 
and it could bo worked by four or six Lascars,” 
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3rd. Bfin^ enuouraged by the Military BoArd to 
persevere iu my experimettts ift working Irbu, I 
constructed and put iu use a Hammer of my oto 
invention, a model of which I exibited at tlie 
Madras Exhibition of 1$57 since its first construc- 
tion (early in lSfifi) this Hammer has been coustatft- 
Jy used for all heavy Iron work executed in this 
Arsenal, including the breaking up and rewelding 
wrought Iron Shot, and the reworking coAitry 
iron purchased in its half wrought stated also, on 
this subject, I quote as follows from my letter no 
of 17th November 1856 to the Secretaiy 
Military Board. “With reference to Extract from the 
Proceedings of theMilitary Board No. 2114 of 13 tb 
August 1856, I have the honor to report that in 
accordance vvith the Board’s desire the broken cheek 
of tlie 8 inch Iron Howitzer wrought iron Carriage 
has been repaired, annexed is a copy of its proof 
wliicli is highly satisfactory.” * ♦ 

“ The welding of the broken cheek of the 8 inch iron 
Carriage proved a very difficult operation. The 
original fractuj’e was situated about a foot and a 
lialf aboffe the turn of the trail, after welding to- 
gether on the same principle as in the formadon of 
the axletree, a sufficient mass of iron to form a 
new Trail, that is, the Trail end of cheek. I caused 
the broken end of the upper purl of the cheek to 
be jumped up so as to obtaitf a Sufficient body 
of metal to join the two pieces togclher, without 
losing tliickness ; but in this process, the old part 
of tlie check gave way about a foot and a half below 
the lower connecting bolt or Transom, and I . was 
obliged to cut off about a foot of the old cheek, 
and add on to the new mass in proportion, and 
forced again to jump up the upper portion of the 
('heek, I may here remark, the great difiiculty rests in 1 
jnin]>ing up the broken ends w'hen performing a jol^ 
of !]iia in the first attempt this was done by 
IiliAVK of tlio Sledge Hammer ; but in the second, I 
f ansed a triangle of a 3 0 cwt. scale to be placed close 
i() liie forge, and with a rope passing over a pulley 
fi:;r d to the top ^ the triangle, I caused the old j 
liaff of the broken cheek (weighing about 300 lb.) j 
to be raised about 2 feet and dropped heated end 
down upon an anvil sunk into the ground, when a 
sufficient thickness was obtained at the end, I caus- 
ed the iron to be reheated, and then cooling about 
an inch of the extreme end in \vater I continued 
the drop hammering till thickness was obtained 


higher up and 80 op till a ikiuk aud solid mass of 
iron was obtained/’ , ' 

‘*In the foregoing operation, the Hanfiner* 
« & 4 t.- ’maehipp lately constwiotcd here, 

’'***“•' wi® irreat ease 

lathAffion of lis7. by means of cog;i^. fly wr)«el8 
^ {w<is used with much effect). 
The Hammer had^a Ml of about two feet and 
weighed full 500 lbs. giviiig on an average about 40 
blows in a minute” 

♦ ♦ « 


4th. In the present year under authority from the 
Military Board, I bpilt a carriage for an 8 inch 
Iron Howitzer, according tb my own^plan, it is 
furnished with one of my welded iron axlej 4 inch 
square with shoulders constructed Jrom bats of one 
inch thick iron, as already described, this axle and 

•'fheC.mpMn«u- ^ ‘J® 

mer. ^ Carnage were welded and work- 

4 ed under ray Hammer ♦The 

cwtqr. lb. 

Body weight IS S 

Carriage weights wiieel „ 8 3 a} W 

Total...21 1 25 


lighter than the wrought iron carriages now in 

cwt.Jir.lb. 

Body weight 18 v) 15 t 
use for the same piece Wheels „ 8 2 of 

Totttl...21 2 16 


and 7 cwt. 1 qr. 2 lb. lighter than those of wood 
the annexed copy of Proof Report puts the excel- 
lence of its iron work beyond doubt, and I have no 
hesitation in asserting that this result could not 
have been obtained had the ordinary Sledge Ham- 
mers alone been used. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. Bay Campbell, Captain, 
Oonimmafy cf Ordmnet^ 

Akset^al Bangaloke, 7 
\m Jwie 1857. j 


(True copy.) 

G. Balfoub, Lieut. Colonel 
Inspector Genh of Ord. Maga^zines. 




Trail blocked with pegs, which 
howeeser gave w'ay at this 
Bound atid the next two 
Bounds are fired on hard 
ground, 

I LAt this Bound the trail was 
j snnk about a foot into the 
jpound during the next ten 
Bounds the firing was on 
s bard ground. 

Lpuring these threeRounds tlie 
I wheels w-erc blocked with 
stones. 

VThese four Rounds were on 
I hard ground. 
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Ue^ori of a proof of the undermentioned 8 inoh iron Howihef Carriage, hy order of Major frederiek 
Burgoyne, Commanding ike Artillery in Mgmre. 



W»IOGX 


I Descrip- 
tion. 


03 , 60 

oi, to o 

.2 M £ 

fc. c; ^ 
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*^60 fbaite^a rounds were 
fifed with the trail sunk about 
a foot in tho gpround. as in- 
deed it was QOtU the coneln- 
sion of the proof daring the 
last 20 Koomis^ihe wLwls 
were also sank. 


rhe carriage was also taken at 
a trot over stony and rough 
ground, and has idto^ether 
had M good atsEt as it is pos* 
sible almost for one to have 
with the exception of the tri> 
fling dtaoks in the side beams 
and the sinking of the side 
beams alluded to at the com- 
mencement of the proof no 
damage has been sustained hy 
tim carriage. 'I’he iron work 
with the exception of the cap 
square and Handspike Loop, 
also alluded to at commence- 
ment, has stood the test un- 
commonly well. No other 
in^ry whatever being pereep- 


The proof was eondncted 
as nearly as circomstanceB 
would allow in conformity 
with the inatruotiotts laid 
down for an eatiwordinavy 
proof, end the resolts may, it 
IS considered, be deemed 
> higlily satisfaetOfy. 


Banoaiosr, I (Signed) F. Burooxns, Major (True copy ) (fUgned) B. Covcrvan, Bt. Capt. 

Jk»c 1867 .1 Conig Arty. Mysore. (Signed) T. Hay Campbell, Capt. SuperiutmdiMr tkt Proqf. 


N. U. by the Commissary of Onlnnncc 

The side beams nienttuiicd us slightly fiaclurod arc merely used 
to nil up a space between the checks and the trail and have 
nothing to do with the strength of the Carnage. 


Commissary of Ordnance 

(True copy) 

G. Balfouh, Lt. Colonel. 

Inspector OenL of Ordnance and Magaaines^ 

A 1 ^ 
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^ CLASS vir. 

KEPOKT UPON ARTICLES EXHIBITED AT THE MADRAS EXHIBITION. 
* Civil Enginkrino, Architrctural and Building Contrivances, 

Jury. 

Colonel C. E. Faber, 

Captain G. C. Collyer, 

Captain H. W. Rawun's, 

Major A. C. Silver, 

Lieut. P. P. L. 0*CosNELL, Rtporier, 

Major W. S. Jacob, 

B. McMaster, Esq., 

Colonel A. T. Cotton, 

lieutenant -Colonel F. C. CofToK, Chairman. 

A. Beattie, Esq. 


Under Class VII arc exhibited Models of works 
of irrigation, and navigation, of Bridges, Canal- 
boats, Wind-mills, several simple Hydraulic and 
Hydrostatic machines, and a coffer dam. 

MoM of the Kutnah Anicut exhibited hf OapL 
Faremll^ Executive Engineer. 

This is a neatly executed Model of the most 
important irrigation work, of which this Glass 
contains a model ; it is on a scale of about an inch 
to 40 feet ; it exhibits the Annicut itself, the head 
sluices and locks on either side, and shews the 
under sluices one at each extremity of the work 
together with the'stone groins constructed, some, to 
lead a large body of water past each head sluice 
and through the adjacent under sluice, and thus 
cause a scour and remove deposit from the vi- 
cinity of the head sluice to the rear of the Annicut, 
and others to protect the face of the Annicut from 
the influence of the cross currents whicli works of 
this kind generally cause. 

On the Bezoarah side on the left bank of the 
river may be seen a representation of the Hill, 
which has furnished stone for the work ; at the 
foot of this Hill and a little to the eastward of it 
are the Work-shops and the houses of the Officers, 
and the sheds of the people who Lave been engage 
ed ill the execution of this great work. 

On the southern bank is the model of Sec- 
tanugaram Hill- 


The site of this work is where the northern coast 
road from Madras to Calcutta crosses tlie river, 
which is here narrowed, by the projection into its 
bed of the Sectanagrum and Bezoarah Hills, from 
2^0 yards to l,i550. 

^he length of the Annicut is 1,150 yards, its 
breadth, including the rear Apron of loose stone, 
appears to be about -200 feet ; the under sluices al- 
ready described as shewn in the model, one at 
either extremity of the main work,, are each 132 
feet between the abutments ; the head sluiees, one 
to each of the two main channels which are led 
off from the river, are also each 132 feet between 
th«r abutments. 

The lofks, of which there is one attached to 
each head sluice, are 150 feet between their gates, 
i. e. the chamber of each lock is 150 feet in length- 

The river Kistnah is very low in March, April 
and May, but for eight or nine mouths there is 
always a sufficient quantity of water to supply the 
two channels, which have been taken off, and to 
irrigate the lauds which will be brought under 
their influence as soon as the necessary branches 
are executed. 

The following Table .shews the average quan- 
tity of water which passed down the river in the 
Months mentioned, as calculated in 1856 by Capt, 
Orr, the Civil Engineer of the Kistunh division. 
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Months. 

itrerage depth 
daring the Month 

Probable quantity 
in cubic yards j^r 
boar. 

Remarks. 

May 1352 

10.3 

14, OOP, 000 

Tlie quaiititv required dur- 

June 

12.11 

24,000,000 

ing these months qifien the 

July 

22.i 

55,000,000 

whole is brought under irris^> 
tiou will be 1,200,000 cubic 

August 

•38.4 

90,000,000 

.September. ... 

22.11 

68,000,000 

yards per hour. 

October... ..... 

19,9 

46,000.000 

Vovember., .. 

n.r> 

16,000,000 


Deoember 

10.11 

16,000,000 


January...! 853 

8.3 

8,000,000 


February 

70 



r No correct estimate can 

iMurch 

5.3 


be made ot‘ the quantity of 

April 

G.8 

’ 1 

1 

water in these months, but 
it is supposed to vary from 

1 5,00,000 to 100.000 cub. yds 

1 except in exception ably dry 
(^woatner. 


The amount of additional Government Revenue 
obtainable in consequence of the construction of 
this w^k has been variously estimated at between 
40 and 45 Lacs of Rupees — its influence will be 
felt through considerable portions of the two Dis- 
tricts of Guntoor and Masulipatam ; the total area 
which may be irrigated by it was estimated at the 
time the work was first proposed at 1,100,000 
a^res or about 1,700 square miles. 

One of the most valuable works in the country, 
and the second in importance among those of which 
this class contains a model, is the southern branch 
of the lower of the two great Annicuts aerbss the 
(/olleioon river with the bridge attached ; the total 
length of the model measured from one wing wall 
uf the Annicutto the other is lO’-lO J** and its ex- 
treme height measured from the level of the apj^pn 
o\ the Annicut to the top of the parapet of the 
bridge is 3 inches. 

The Annicut itself measures 1233 feet between 
its wing walls, its design is exceedingly simple, a 
wall 8 feet in width and 8 in height, resting on 
v^lls sunk in the sandy bed of the river runs from 
t he South bank to an Island in the centre of the 
river ; the ends of this wall arc protected by two 
uLliers called wing walls : the bed of the river kn- 
mediately below the main wall or dam is protected 
by an apron attached to and forming part of the 
dam itself. 

Tlie bridge runs close along the Annicut on its 
up stream side, its piers run into and are connected 
witli the dam so that the water commences to flow 
• over the dam the moment it leaves the bridge. It 
has 30 arches divided into five sets of 6 arches each 
by four smaller arches connected with four sluices 
in the annicut ; tlie main arches of the bridge are 
segmenta), span 33 feet 4 inches, rise 6 feet ; the 
arcjies over the sluices each span 1 7 feet. 

The jury would call attention to this model ex- 
hibiting as it does with great accuracy the details of 
one of the most important irrigation works in 


‘ Southern fndia ; it cannot of course lay claim to ori- 
ginality ns it is a simple copy of an existing work, 
but in the present state of knowledge of such works 
possessed by the general publiCi it iday flilfil the 
office of drawing httention to the simplicity of the 
means already employed in producing great results, 
and iu this way prove of even more immediate use 
than models explanatory of perfectly new but un- 
tried designs. 

The northern branch of this Annicut will, after 
certain alterations now progressing have been com-* 
pleted, be similar to the SoutHIrn one : — 

Some idea of tlie utility and importance of this 
work may be formed wlien it is stated that the area 
watered by the channels connected witli it is about 
60,000 acres ; that the population fed on the produce 
of the lands tims irrigated cannot be •less than 
100,000, and that the Government revenue is about 
S| Lacs of Rupees or £35,000 a year, and the 
gross income of the cultivators about 7 Lacs of 
Rupees or £70,000 a year, the number of cul- 
tivators including labourers is probably not above 
' 35,000 or 40,000. 

Of contrivances for fHcilitating the raising and dis- 
tribution of water for irrigation purposes this class 
contains several examples, two of these are models 
of the wheel used iu South Midabar and Cochin. 
This simple machine appears from its neatness of 
construction to Imve been introduced by the Dutch. 

It consists of a paddle wheel one half of the low- 
er portion of which turns iu a curved trough, so 
placed that the water raised in it cannot fall again 
to the level from which it was raised. The wheel 
revolving lifts the water in the trough, and as the 
sides are higher than the back board a constant • 
stream is discharged over the latter ; such wheels are 
adapted to lifts of from one to three or even four feet 

The power applied to this wheel when profitably 
employed is the weight of one or more men walking 
upon the edge of the float boards, and is well repre- 
sented in one of the models, the men employed us- 
ing their feet as in the ti^ad mill, while tliey ba- 
lance themselves by the help of b§mboo scaffolding 
raised on either side of the maohine. When worked 
in this manner the wheel is moft effective and ex- 
ceedingly economical in its results, but as the labour 
is very great and skill required very considerable 
it would never probably have been introduced if 
the cultivators had not had at that time the com- 
mand of slave labour. 

By means of these wheels a gi'eat portion of the 
bed of a large lake is cultivated in the vicinity of 
Trichoor in the Cochin territory, for which purpose 
a dam consisting of stakes with cocoanut leaves or 
reeds twined in them supporting a narrow bank of 
^ud is thrown round a field of many acres from 
two to two and a half feet deep in water. Tw o or 
more wheels are then fixed iu the bank and the 
work being kept up night and day the space i? 
soon cleared for cultivation. 
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As there ia some leakage Ihi ougH the 'slight em- 
Ijankraent the wheels remain in position, lu order 
that the drainage may be effected as circumstances 
icquirei only enough water being left in the field 
for the rice crop growing.^ • 

The wlieels have been used with excellent effect 
in clearing low foundations in Malabar, but they 
have never yet been brought into general use out 
of the locality in which they were first introduced. 

Mr. Kennedy has exhibited a modification of the 
above wheel mlding a handle to its axis to admit 
of tlie application of manual force. 

There ia a model of a Chinese Pump as it is 
called ; it consists of a set of paddles attached to a 
rope workiijg over tuo drums, situated at the upper 
and lower extremities of the Macliine respectively ; 
the revolution of the drums sets the rope in motion 
and draws the paddles along a trough: this in** 
strument^is only used for raising water to a height 
of iwo or three feet at the most as the upper side 
of the trough is left open— when used, it is placed 
so that the trough is inclined at an angle of about 
5 degrees with the horizon, its lower extremity being 
placed in the water to be raised, a few of the lower 
paddles are thus dipped in the water and the 
moment they aie set in motion they impel the water 
up the trough and out at its upper extremity on to 
the highest landf . 

Mr. Overseer Liver exhibits the Model of a 
pump for clearing foundations by low lifts. This 
very simple Machine is composed of a box made 
by nailing four planks together and a piston rod 
working in it to which is attached at the lower 
end a leather bag or bucket. Tlie planks are 
about one foot broad and any required length. 

The bucket is of leather square at the upper end 

to fit the Ivox and tapering to the lower end to I ^ Munneyanr inTnnjorc 

fit close vowml the p.etou rod. i he length ot the j .^^biting wl.at ha, been done, but it has 


There is an interesting model of a moveable 
dam used in several parts of France, the modtd was 
made at the Gun Caninge Manufactury, at the 
suggestion of Major Boileau ol tlic Engineers, and 
is exhibited by Major Maitland the Sujierintendent 
of the Gun Carriage Manufactory ; it is thus de- 
scribed ill the third volume of tlie Aide Memoii*e. 

“ M, Foiree Engineer in Chief of the navigation 
“ of the Seine, introduced upon the Youno, and 
“ subsequently upon the Seine itself, a kind of 
“ moveable dam, whose application is spreading 
“ very rapidly in France, it cons«i8ts in the use of 
“ a seiies of metal frames fastened togc tlier at the 
“ lop, so as to be laid flat on the bed of the river 
“ by turning on their bases as hinges, the frames arc 
“ let into a groove sunk in the floor of the dam, in 
such a manner that tiie frames, when laid flat, 
“ do not project above the bed of the stream. 

“ The frames are maintained in their vertical 
“ position by a movable bar which fils dowui upon 
“ them and serves to keep the blades closing the 
“ waterway in tlnir positions at the top ; at the 
“ bottom tlie blades fit into a groove miule. in the 
“ floor of the passage. They are of wood from 
** 4 to B inches wide and are pressed against the 
** top bur by the weight of the water, the height 
“ of the frames may vary from 4 to 10 feet; their 
“ distance apaft is made equal to their height with 
a small allowance for play. M. Poirce esiimnt- 
“ ed the expense of such dams at about 40 £ per 
vai’d run.** 


'i’hw is a valuable model exhibiting an important 
improvement in the construction of moveable dams ; 
and it is on this account well deserving of com- 
mendation. 

Among the models of the works of navigation 
are — 


bucket i.9 about 18 inches— as the rod is thrust 
downwards the bag collapses and passes through 
the water, but as it ascends, the upper portion 
expands by the weight of the water till it fills the 
box. And as its form is square it fits closely into 
the cornei‘s carij?ing before it all the water that was 


no features of novelty. 

The Shediaueoopuin Lock : this ia a substantial 
work ; the only circumstance worthy of particular 
notice is that there are two sluice slmtters in each 
gate raised by means of pinions working in upright 


LUC cuz nc . cmz . .u mc y nv. o - extremities and attach 

either m the bag or above when the up atroke | 


commenced. 


, simple sluices tlie Chaml)er can be filled and 
To prevent the ^gea of the bucket turning inside i emptied in a comparatively short time, a very ira- 
„ A .>* portant advantage in Locks in Canals along which 


out a strap is led from each of tl»e upper corners 
which is nailed to the piston rod about 18 inches 
above the bucket. These of course are so long as 
not to interfere with the bucket expanding. 

The great advantage of this pump is that it mjiy 
be made where a work is in progress in a few 
hiinutps and coats the merest trifle. It has been 
used in several Bridges in Ganjam with excellent 
effect, and will be very valuable to those who arc 
at work in out of the way places. 

The jury consider the exhibition of,j>ll»l8 pump 
worthy of a second class medal. 


there is much traffic ; there is however nothing 
novel in this arrangement. 

There arc two models of Canal boats from the 
Delta of the Godavery. 

Ist. An Officer’s paddle boat. 

Length of Model 4’ — 4" 

Breadth of Beam I — 1 
It has two Cabins the first one provided with 
seats and cushions and capable of being easily con- 
verted into u convenient sleeping appartment ; the 
second Cabin is in the stem ; the men who work the 
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paddles stand in the space between the two Cabins; 
the diameter of the paddle wheel is 1 1 inches ; there 
are ten paddles to a wheel, each paddle consists ot 
two boards each 3 inches by J of an inch. 

There is no scale »;iven with this model. 

2 iid. M(^dvl of the Dowlaishweram and Cocanadn 
Transit Boat. 

Lenj^th of Model 9 ' — Q" 

Ilreadth of beam 1 — 

Depth 0 — 6 J 

lleioht of Cabin above side of 

* boat 0 — 61 

The great advantage of this description of boat 
is that It. can be used either in Canals or in the 
broad water of the rivers and can be worked vvhere- 
cver tlie most ordinary coolies can be procured 
They are in great use by the Engineer Officers ol 
the Godaveiy Division who live in them when 
moving about their districts. They do not attain 
a speed of above 3 ^ or 4 miles an hour but as 
ficsh coolies (.-atJ be had in every village they can 
be wo^-ked day and night and will complete in four 
and twenty hours a voyage of 60 or 70 miles. 

The moilel is m arly flat bottomed, it has a sail 20 
inches in height by 42 inches in breadth and a mast 
rising 28 i inches above the Cabin ; it has 5 Cabins, 
In the boat of which this is a mdel on a scale of 
iuelies to a loot the dimensions of the first Cab- 
in must be about 7 feet by 5 feet ; the second must 
be 7 feet by 7 fl et these two appear to be private 
Cabins they are titled up with seats and Cushions, 
and have veneiiaii windows and doors. 

The third Cabin must be about 12 feet in length 
9 feet in width and G feet in height, it is not so 
comrortably titled up as the first ; it has seats along 
the subs of the boat, and instead of Venetians il 
has only canvass blinds. 

Tiie fourth Cabin must be about 24 feet in 
length 7^ feet in width and 6 feet in height; it has 
Venetian window's, scats and cushions. 

The fiith njust be about 7 feet in length 7 
leet in width and G feet in height. 

1 'here is a gangway about feet in bretidth 
going along each side of the boat by means of 
which all the Cabins can be communicated with. 

The voyage from Cocanada to Dowlaishweram, a 
distance of 36 miles, is made in 10 liouis and the 
boat charges are as shewn below. By night in 10 
hours, distance 36 miles. 

The first Cabin with two beds Slc. &c. &c. 

200 lbs. of baggage and one scMvant. 2 0 0 
Second Cabin with two beds 2 U 0 lbs. of 

baggage and one servant 1 8 0 

Third Cabin with two beds 200 lbs. of bag- 

gage and one servant 1 0 0 

Single Cabin passenger with 200 ) half the abov^ 

lbs. of baggage J 

General Cabin passenger with 50 lbs. of baggage 
each 3 Annas for 36 miles, or 12 miles for one 
Anna or one Pie per mile. 

The comfort, and economy of these boats are 
alike striking ; two passengers in the best Cabin with 
a quantity of light baggage make the voyage dur- 
ing the night with none of the usual annoyances of 


a Palankeen journey, at a charge of 2 Rupees each, 
while their seivanta are carried at l-12thofan Anna 
a mile or 3 Annas for the whole voyage an^l within 
call at any moment. 

The boats are used by ‘all classes, but the greater 
profits are made by the cheapest passengers and so 
cheaply are the vessels worked that while passengers 
are car lied 12 miles for an Anna, the Company 
ow'ning the boat have divided 30 per cent, per An- 
num. 

There are two models of wigd-mills. 

The firs^t is exhibited by Captain McNeil, B. A., 
Civil Engineer, it is np[)lied to the purpose of rais- 
ing water by means of an endless chaijj and Buck- 
ets ; the diameter of the Circle within which the 
sails revolve is 29 inches ; there are 8 ^triangular 
sails each of which has a base of 10 inches and an 
altitude of 1 2^ inches. * 

The motion of the main shaft is first transmitted 
by a pinion moving in a vertical plane to a large 
toothed wheel moving in a horizontal plane and 
then by means of another pinion which is attached 
to the axis of the whe^ just mentioned and which 
moves with that wheel in a horizontal plane, to two 
large wheels or drums over which tw'o endless chains 
traverse. 

The second is a simpler mill having only four 
sails the motion of the main shaft is communicated 
byaiaige wheel moving in a vertical plane to a 
pinion moving in a liorizonlal 0110 , the axis of this 
pinion is common to itself and to the mill-stone, 
80 that the two necessarily revolve together. 

DOPPINCrS SHUTTER. 

• 

This is a model on a scale of two inches to the 
foot ; the shutter closes a vtMit between two piers, 
the vent in the model is 10 inches by 10 inches ;thc 
shutter revolves on a veitical axis, which divides it 
into two equal parts the water jir^ssing upon which 
has no tendency to cause motion in cither direction 
as the pressure on one half of the sliutler exactly bal- 
ances that upon the other ; when^it is necessary to 
open the shutter a sluice pi-ovided for the purpose 
in one half of the shutter is opened, this operation 
diminisltes the surface exposed to pressure on one 
side of the axis causing the other half of the shut- 
ter to yield to the pressure of Ihe wotcr and open 
tile sluice. 

This shutter has been tried in the head sluice to 
one of tln‘ Channels from the Paulanr Annicut, 
it was found to answer very well when the supply 
of water was moderate ; it has not however been 
tried during freshes ; it is a simple and ingenious 
coiilnvance and, ii (bund to answer in all states of 
the river, may be generally adopted with advantage. 

The Jury consider tliis model deseiviiig of 
“ honorable mention/* 

There is another shutter but. in the absence of a 
description, its mode of action is not apparent. 

Model of a Truss Bridge on the American prin- 
ciple. 

This is a modef of a Bridge designed on the 
principle adopted by the Engineer of the Utica and 
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Syrflcusc iii Ijiiitcd SIaIbs, it is on a 

scale of au inch to a foot : the roadway is sup- 
ported on three trusses dividing it into two parts, 
t-ach 1 ?J]- inches in width, the span of each truss 
IS 93 inches and itsheiglit 10-^ inches. I 

riiis model was exhibited by Mr. D. Parker, | 
Civil Kngineer, in the employ of the Madras Hail- ! 
wav Company. 

There is a model of a Truss Bridge by Mr. K. j 
Kennedy, Civil Engineer ; it has two trusses, each , 
consisting of uppej^ and lower string pieces con* j 
nected by vertical ties and further stiffened by in- ; 
dined struts ; a curved rib is attached to each truss. ; 

The roadway is carried along the top of the j 
trusses ; the bridge of which this is a model has a j 
single span of 60 feet, the depth of its truss is G | 
feet and»the breadth of its roadway 7y feet; it i 
crosses the Eastern Coast Canal about two miles | 
South of tSie Adyaur ; thescide of this model is an j 
inch to a foot. 

There is a second model by Mr. Kennedy of a 
soraewdiat similar bridge it differs from that de- 
scribed above in having fewer vertical ties, and in 
having its roadway restifl^ immediately on the 
low'er string pieces instead of on the upper ones : 
it spans 60 feet, has trusses each 6 feet in depth, 
and a roadway 6J feel in width. 

There is a thirfi model also by Mr. Kennedy, it is 
of the brick bridge which carried the Guindy and 
Adyaur road over the Sadras branch of the Eastern 
Coast Canal. 

Monsieur Louis Guerre, Chief Engineer to the 
Erench Government at Pondicherry, has exhibited a 
model of a Head Sluice, it consists of a bridge of 
live arches, each of which is fitted with a timber 
framing and shutters by means of which the whole 
of its waterway may be closed. No scale is attached 
10 the model ; each arch spans 6^ inches, each 
shutter irame is inches by I f inches, the breadth 
of the roadway is 3^ inclujs. 

A wooden suspension bridge is exhibited by 
Colonel A. Cotton, it was made up at the Mint it 
spans 50 feet and has a verse sine or dip in the 
centre of 4 2 ^or of the span : it consists of 
7 chains formed of slips of teak, connected by 
pegs : the links of each chain are alternately of 
single and double slips, a link made of a single 
blip is thus connected at each end with a link made 
of two slips : in order to give the bridge uniformity 
and to distribute the strength equally, the chains 
are so made that when placed side by side in the 
bridge the double slip link in each chain lies be- 
tween two single slip links one on each side of it : 
the chains being thus arranged the roadway may 
either be placed directly on them or suspended, as 
may be required ; in the model a rough roadway, 
of bamboos was placed immediately on the suspen- 
sion chains. 

The Section of each of the slips olf Which the 
suspension chains are made is 2 inches by 2 ins. 
the pegs by which these are connected are each \ 
an inch in diameter. An experiment was made to 
test the strength of one suspehsion chain, the pegs 
first used were of teak, f and then of bamboo, but 
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in both oases they gave way with a weight of about 
200Ibs. placed on one chain which is equal to 
1,400 lbs. for the whole bridge : Iron pins were 
then put in and ^ a ton was put on one chain, this 
Aveight brought the posts to which the chain was 
attached at each end over very gradually but did 
not cause any injury either to tlie pins or the slips 
this A^eight of half a ton for one chain is equiva- 
lent to Si tons for the whole bridge— this experi- 
ment proves that two or three bandies might pass 
over such a bridge with safety : it ivas however 
incomplete as it did not fully lest the strengtli 
either of the pins or of the slips as the posts gave 
Avay before sufficient strain could be brought upon 
these. As to the sufficiency of the slips there can 
be no question as their aggregated Section amount- 
ed 10 X 2” X 2" = 40 square inches which 
AA^ould safely bear a direct tension of 20 tons ; and 
it would require more than 1 0 tons placed on thr 
bridge to produce this tension on the slips : t lie- 
strain on a bridge spanning 50 feet and having a 
roadway 10 feet in width is generally taken at 
about 50,000 lbs. or about 23 tons, if it be situat- 
ed in a Town ; but a bridge of the kind Imre de- 
scribed is only supposed to be used through 
Jungles where limber is plentiful and traffic s(?arce : 
or it might Iv? used some times by troops on a 
line of march. A bridge of this descrijition womd 
ansAver admirably for the passage of rapid nullahs 
which intercept conimunicatioiis lAhilc flooded and 
stop the traffic. A chain made with pins of some 
wood well suited to the pnrpose Avould answer well 
for a tappal bridge, but in most eases it Avould be 
better to use iron pins, for Avhich tlie common 
bolt iron -J inch in diameter aa^ouIcI be suitable. 

The model of a Coffer Dam appears to’be tlu‘ 
same as that exhibited at the last exhibition, and 
described in the Jury report on that occasion. 


List of articles for which 2nd 
awarded. 

Class medals are 

Catalogue Number. 

Name of Article. 

i 

Name of Exhibitor 

• 

Wooden Suspeneion 
Bridjfte. 

Pump for clearing 
foundations by 

low lifts. 

Dopping’s shutter. 

Colonel A. Cotton. 

Mr. Overseer IjCA'cr. 

J. H. I)opping,Tfifiq. 
Civil Engineer. 

List of models deserving of Honorable mention. 

1 

Model of the Kist- 
nah Aniucut. 

Model of the Soutli 
branch of the 
lower CollcrouD 
Annicttt. 

Captain Eartnvell, 
Executive Engi- 
neer. 

W. Cadell Esq. Sub 
Collector, Taiijorc. 


These are the principal ones : but it may be said 
that all the models are deserving of Honorable 
mention. 


r. C. Cotton, 

Chairman and Jw'y. 
Class Vll. 

Keport by Lieut. O’Connell, Engineers^ 
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CLASS. Tin. 

NAVAL, ARCHITECTURAL AND MILITARY ENGINEERING, Oil)NANCE, ARMOUR, AND 

ACCOUTREMENTS. ^ 

His Excellency Geneml Sir V, Grant, k.c.b. 

Major General Cratgie, c. B. 

Colonel P. Hamond, Reporter. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Balfour, c.b. Reporter. 

H. I). E. Balrymple, Esq. 

Colonel F. A. Reid, c.b. 

‘ Colonel F. P. Haines. 

Captain W. C. Baker, Reporter. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Talbot. 

Major G. Rowlandson, 

Major F. H. Scott. 

Captain C. BideN. 

Colonel Mi Shirreff. 

W. Eaton, Esq. * 

J. J. Franklin, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel C. A. Denison. 

Lieutena^At Colonel C, A. Browne. 


Milita^’y equipments having heen fully reported 
on with reference to the Exhibition of 185.5, it is 
unnecessary to enter into further details connected 
with Artillery carriages, which in that year as well 
as in 1857 weie the principal articles of Militaiy 
equipment in the Exhibition. The arms however 
form a marked feature of interest ; and as there 
are many interested in the arms of this country, it 
seems advisable to give a detailed description of 
each article, and it is only by minute description 
that they can be properly illustrated. With the 
<jbject therefore of doing justice alike to the con- 
tributors and the contributions, each article of 
importance receives a separate notice, and al- 
though this form of reporting will make the .re- 
port of Class Till assume somewhat the appear- 
ance of a catalogue ramnnee, it is believed that 
this form is best adapted to the articles to be des- 
cribed. 


There several very valuable collecUons of 
arms, deserving notice ; and we would recommend 
the award of 2d Class Medals, and certificate of 
honorable mention, to the Exhibitors as follows : 

To the Right Hon’ble Lord Harris for a valuable, 
eoliectiou of arms of all descriptions, consisting 
of weapons superior in quality to those commonly 
found in private collections. 

To the Hon’ble W. Elliot, for a collection of 
arms of great variety. 

To R. Burgass, Esq. for a collection of arms of 
various countries. 

To Captain Campbell, for his models of car- 
riage and Tilting Hammer. 

The collection of arms from Kurnool also de- 
serves honorable mention. 


5565 Auger’s Fuze brace with bit made at the Grand Arsenal ; workmanship good, fully equal to th® 
English made article, but likely to be superseded by an improved and more handy exc^ent littl® 
frame Auger proposed by Captain Bower. 

4937') ; 


to 

4^40 
5567 
5.568 [ 
5569 
to I 


Guages of 6 sizes, 2 in a set, for ascertaining the fitness of projectiles with reference tO high and 
low windage, for 24 p. to 68 pr; of a good model, all well turned out, and if correct as 
to guage, very creditable to the workshops of the Gun Carriage Mmiufactory, Grand Arsenal 
and Vellore, where they were made. A machine for testing their sphericity and accuracy 
should be provided ; rates of cost at which made, very moderate. 


5674 J 


a 2i 
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19S Screw Jack Double Traversing fr^m Pondicherry. — A very strong and powerful roncliine for 
lifting heavy carriages or other heavy articles, such as large stonesi heavy logs of timber ; deserv- 
ing special notice, the workmanship good and substantial. 

9311 Campbell Hammer.— A very ingenious invention intended for forging very large axles and 
drawing large pieces of iron for clieeks of Iron Gun Carriages ; also well suited for driving piles 
made up by Captain Campbell, Commissary of Ordnance at Bangalore. 

3091 Carriage irqii for 10 inch iron howitzer made at the Gun-Carriage Manufactory, exhibits the 
great diminution of surface to the enemy’s fire by th^ use of iron as compared with wood. Well 
adapted for the field; 

5163 Shot round iron 39 pr. east at the Indian Iron Company’s works at Porto Novo ; sphericity good, 
casting clean, and very fair as to weight and guage ; these are well reported upon in the Grand, 
Arsenal. ^ 

5466 Musket Bide, Percussion, bore, 577 of ISBS,' with Bayonet. This arm is considerably lighter 
than'the old Brown Bess, and the barrel rifted, having 3 shallow groves, has an immense range 
bein^ sighted up to 900 yards; it is secured to the stock by means of 3 iron bands, the nose 
one serving to hold the steel rod securely in the groove ; these bands passing over the stocky 
and barrel are kept in their places with springs. The look is of the swivel pattern, the actions 
free. The bayonet, a most deadly weapon, differs from that formerly in use, the blade being longer, 
and having three grooves ; the way in which the bayonet is secured to the barrel is also differ- 
ent, by means of a ring of iron round the socket, which on being moved from right to left passes 
under the nose sight making a fixture for the bayonet. 

4975 Pistol Revolver. — An imitation of Colonel Colt’s well known weapon; barrel not*' lifted, 
action far from perfect. The maker by increased care could without doubt in guaging the 
various parts, turn out an efficient and superior weapon. Exhibited by Serjeant Hayes, Gun 
Carriage Manufactory. 

5558 1 Tier Sheet or Coffin’s Grape. — Plates caat at iron yorks pf the Indian Iron Com* 
to > pany, Pcrrto Novo, for 18, 33, and 56 Pdvs. The Plates are well cast, and well sccural 
5560 3 by the iron spindle, and sheet securely fastened. 

5467 Shot heating Machine. — Made up in India from an English Patten) ; parts cast at Porto Novo, 
Indian Irqp Company’s Work. Portable and well adapted for the Pield. 

ARM8 FROM KUIINOOL. 

66 Sword called ghbassae, tiger faced handle, gold gilt, enameled, having a fiue Damascus curved 

blade, in red velvet scabbard with rich mounting. ^ 

67 Sword called Khandah; the haiidle gpld gilt richly chased, the blade of watered Damascus steel, in 

blue velvet scabbard, handsomely mounted* 

68 Sword, with handle beautifully wrought in the shape of an ele|ihant’5» head, the trunk forming 

the guard, inlaid with stones ; the blade curved, of fine Damascus steel, in blue velvet scab- 
bard richly mounted, 

59 Sword esHed abree abassee, has a fine Damascus blade square back ^of its length, ending with 

a double edge, the handle pf finely i»)laid with gold, and red velvet scabbard* 

60 Sword, called Sorabce, having a richly worked handle in gold gilt, wiili l>eautirul lace worked 

straps and emerald tassels ; the blade is ffute4 inlaid, and the scabbard of red velvet has 
gold gilt mountings. 

61 Sword' abassee, Damascus blade greatly curved, has a richly worked handle, gold gilt, and red 

velvet scabbard. 

63 Sword aseel ; the blade, of well tempered Damascus steel, is set in a gold gilt handle ; scabbard red 
velvet with gilt mountings. 

63 Poignard Rtink or Beechwa ; the blade of fine steel, well wrought, has a handle red ivory 

richly mounted in gold gilt, and purple velvet scabbard beautifully mounted* 

64 Knife Karobee, Damascus blade in gold gilt handle, and green velvet elieath richly mounted. 

65 Steel cap; good and substantial workmanship. ^ 

661 Steel cap and Steel bre^t) Helmet of steel, has an ornament in form of an arrow on the top ; a 
67f called eharnia. f eurtaiQ of steel rings is attached to protect the neek. 

63 Pair of Armlets, or Gauull^ts, fiiade of fine steel inlaid with gold, and lined with red velvet. 

3463 Powliug Piece from 8alsm» exhibited by Mr. Causaker; barrel of the ordinary quality of' a 
low priced English piece; Osj^lAin sound gun, stock of a good looking hard wood. 

3466 Walking Stick gun from Salem exhibited by Mr. Causaker. 
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13641 Guu Looks from Salem, Bellary, and Gan Carriage^ Manufactory, are fair plain pieoes, of 

2467> work, evidently made from EngUsb patterns. The springs are single, not nearly so 

4970j good as the double springs. ^ 

ABMS IBOM HYDERABAD. • 

6151 Poignard, Damascus blade, leaving two deep grooves running up the centre, giving it a 
light appearance j white ivory handle, and leather seaboard. 

f 

EXHIBITED BY THE HONORABIiE W. ELldOT. ESQ. 

, An interesting group of ancient weapons among which are several beautifiilly mounted Poig- 
nard Knives, Swords, &o. 

2 1 Poignard, having a ojystal handle, the blade Damascus steel, and a sheath witlx richly chased 
silver mountings. ' ^ 

2 Sword, the handle, of good workmanship, is inlaid with gold ; and tlie blade, a ver^ fine one, 
is gi'eatly curved. , ^ 

8 Sword, the handle of steel large and silver plated ; the blade a long fluted one, is well 
tempered. • 

25 Coo rg knife ; the knife having an agate handle, blade of fine steel, has a strong back inlaid 
with gold. 

28 Dagger ; the handle richly chased, forms a case in which are deposited a set of drawing instru- 
• inents : it has a yellow velvet soabbard. 

36 Poignavd ; tlie blade is of Damascus steel finely wrought, fluted, and splendidly inlaid ; 
the handle, of ivory, is set with stones, and the scabbard (of red velvet) is mounted with 
gold gilt open work. 

46 A curious dagger ; the blade being of watered steel ; in wooden sheath. 

There are among this loP se^%^al swords, the blades of which are fluted, and* one elaborately 

• chased representing animals. 

Two Knives having finely carved ivory handle, are well worthy of notice. 

There are 3 Flint lock Pistols having the barrels inlaid with gold, and the stock with Ivory. 

. Two curious swords with long handles, intended to be used by both hands. 

A three bladed dagger ; the handle curiously formed of deer horn. 

'Phree Boomerrangs made of hard wood. 

There is one curious old sword, the blade of which is long and straight, set in a long steel handle 
serving as an armlet; a vast amonnt of labour must have been spent upon this, as it is almost one • 
Inass of inlaying, the metal used being silver. This sword appears to be adapted for thrusting 
only, as the arm used in striking a blow would most likely be injured. 

There are two swords the blades of which gradually widen to the point like a harlequin’s wand. 
One of them has a false back rivetted on ; they are old specimens, but have been costly, both 
having the handles inlaid. 

Rifle match lock, contiibuted by Major Simpson ; curiously carved, and has a beautifully figured 

• Damascus twist barrel, which is secured to the stock by brass bands and having a steel ramrod. 

The following Articles were arranged as a trophy ; comprising a leather shield •of good work- 
manship, inlaid ; having two plates forming a breastplate. A broad sword, the handle inlaid 
with gold, the scabbard blue velvet. * 

Two swords, the blade of one broad ; handle inlaid with gold, the scabbard of blue velvet ; 
the other sword in leather scabbard has an ivory handle. 

EXHIBITED BY R. BURGASS, ESQ., 

A lot of swords, 30 in number, some of Indian manufacture, but chiefly EngUsb of the last 
cv^ntury ; many have finely tempered blades, steel basket hilts, and most of them are in a state 
of good preservation. Among this lot is an Indian short 8WpJ*d, the blade beautiMy inlaid, 
and the handle eiabor£ite]y chased Also 4 dress swords, # Jiaving tbn ladles inlaid ; the 
' blades of fine steel, very light, and Anted the whole length. One blade of fine Damascus 
steel, has a broad back standing out consiclerabiy from the level of the Wade, which is 
short. There are 5 other blades without handles ; several of very excellent Damascus steel, 
are greatly curved and long ; one sword, the blade of which is light and curved, is of line 
Damascus steel ; and the handle (of silver) is beautifully chased, as are also the mountings 
of the scabbard, which is covered with leather. 
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There are 2 double imnded swords, one with the handle chased with brass, and the efther 
with A handle of wood covered with purple velvet ; the mountings are of silver dbased, and 
the scabbard is also, covered with velvet of the same colour similarly mounted* 

One Sword has an ivory handle inlaid with silver ; the blade, of fine Damascus steel, is inlaid 
with gold, and ike scabbard of purple velvet is silver mounted. 

A short Sword with plain steel blade broad back, has a groove up the centre ; the handle is 
buck-hom, silver mounted, and the scabbard (of leather) is also silver mounted. 

A Knife with the handle silver enamelled, has a blade of the best kind of Damascus steel 
having a furrow on either side about one third of its breadth from tlie edge, but re- 
versed on each side so as to equalise its strength ; the sheath of hgurecl velvet. 

A curious natiye Bayonet, with a short broad blade engiaved. 

A Helmet of steel, finely inlaid with gold, having an arrow of steel on the top for ornament. It has u 
curUin, made of steel rings running round to protect the neck. 

i 

EXHIBITED BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD HARRIS. 

B474 Sword blade of Konasummunder of fine Damascus steel. 

8475 Do. do. do. 

8476 Carnatic matchlock gun, the barrel neatly inlaid w'ith gold, and the butt with ivory. 

8477 Carnatic matchlock gun, the barrel long, with bill nose, and steel ramrod. 

8478 Do. do. do. 

8479 Strait sword with Goopthee handle, silver gilt; in red velvet scabbard, having a well tampered 

blade: the handle curiously wrought. 

8480 Broad sword with Goopthee hauclle, and inlaid ; Damascus blade. 

8481 Do. do. do. 

8482 Native bayonet with short blade, having a ring to the socket, as now used in the Enfield Rifie of 

the pattern of 1853. 

8483 Straight sword ; Damascus blade, the handle inlaid, and red velvet scabbard 

8484 Straight sword, liandle inlaid, with yellow velvet scabbard. 

8485 Spear, the - handle finely inlaid with silver ; blade 3 square, long, ami also inlaid, having a 

red velvet scabbard, and handsome tassels. 

8486 Saw sword, handle gold, with gilt leather scabbard the blade double pointed. 

8487 Broad sword tapering, with gold gilt handle, the blade having a broad back and bevilled edge. 

8488 Sword with handle beautifully inlaid with gold ; having a curved Damascus blade in green 

< velvet scabbard. 

8489 Do. do. do. do. 

8490 Sword with handle inlaid with gold ; having an excellent blade much curved. 

8491 Sword with gilt handle, and long grooved tempered blade, in red velvet scabbard. 

8492 Sword with gold gilt handle, finely wrought in the shape of an elephant head ; having a curved 

Damascus blade in blue velvet scabbard. 

8493 Battle axe with gold gilt handle ; the head finely inlaid- c 

'8494 Do. do, wooden handle silver mounted, the head beautifully inlaid with silver. 

8495 Leather shield with lace work strap, 

8496 Dagger, with handle gold gilt ; in yellow sheath, 

8497 Do. do. inlaid with gold, the blade having a curious device worked in relief. 

8498 Dagger, silver gilt, in red velvet sheath. 

8499 , Do. with 2 blades, in red velvet sheath. 

8500 Peisheubz or waist dagger, with green ivory handle, blade inlaid and purple velvet sheath. 

8501 Peisheute finely worked, with gold gilt liandle, and green velvet sheath neatly mounted. 

8502 Poigtiard or Beechma with ivory handle, fine well finished Damascus blade, and red velvet sheatlp 

8503 Do. do. do. good blade inlaid with silver, in red velvet sheath. 

8 504 Do. do* do. with Damascus blade, and silver gilt sheath. 

8505 Knife, with ivory handle the blade of fine Damascus steel, in silver sheath finely chased 

8606 Sword w^ handle inlaid ^th gold; Damascus blade and leather scabbard, with steel mountings. 

8607 Sword with the blade long, and greatly curved; in ivory handle. 

8508 Small sword with emerald handle; the bfede finely inlaid with gold, in yellow velvet sheath. 

8509 Goopthee sota, a curved kind of dagger. 

8610 Steel sota, with iron tube lijpdle containing a chain to which a pronged head is attached. 
85 11 Tubber with highly finished gold and silver gilt handles, into which a knife screws, with 
axe head spear, and soug finely inlaid. 
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8612 Tubber similar to tha last, in red velvet sheath. • 

8513 Song or spear head with steel handle. 

8514 Steel sota, the head composed of 8 blades. 

8515 Tubber knife with steel head beautifully inlaid with gold, the handle silver gilt ; int<^ which 

a dagger screws ; and yellow velvet sheath richly mounted. ^ 

8516 Tubber with silver gilt handle similar to the last. 

6517 Dagger with curious inlaid handle* and Damascus blade in ted velvet scabbard. 

8518 Poignard or Beechma, the handle finely inlaid w^th gold, and good Damascus blade with red 

velvet sheath. $ 

8519 Curiously wrought taper blade, with broad steel handle and red velvet soabbard. 

8520 Peisheubz with red ivory handle, and highly finished blade, in yellow velvet sheath with richly 

• worked mountings. ^ 

8521 Dagger in broad steel with open worked handle, in leather sheath. 

8522 Dagger with fluted blade, in red velvet sheath. ^ 

8523 Dagger, with curious broad silver gilt handle, and finely wrought Damascus Jrlade, iu yellow veWel 

sheath. • 

8524 Coorg knife in red velvet sheath. 

8525 Chand Soorooj, sun and moon. • 

8526 Simotha dagger or nut cracker, alao^forming a dagger when the handle is reversed. 

Pair of Armlets. 

8527 Pair of shoulder flaps, lace worked, with steel shields in centre. 

8528 Helmet with feathers. 

8529 \/overing for the chest or breastplate. 

8530 Covering for the back, or black plate. 

8531 Waist belt lace work. 

8532 Pair of aprons. 

8533 do do. ^ 

^534 Shield with lace work strap.* 

8535 Broad sword, in yellow velvet scabbard. * 

8536 Large Peisheubz, handle worked iu gold, and purple velvet scabbard. 

The last 1 0 lots form a very interesting group, the shoulder flaps, waist belt, and aprons being of 
velvet, worked with lace and spangles ; the helmet, armlets, breastplate and back plate, of well 
wrought steel inlaid with gold in a superior style, and lined with green velvet worked with lacc 
and spangles in a beautiful manner, the whole workmanship of this group is highly raeritorious. 
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CLASS IX. 

REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL AND HDRTICULTUBAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Jury. ^ 

Colonel R A. Eeid, c. b. 

G. S. Hooper, Esq. Ohairman, 

H. E. C. Cleghoun, Esq. m. d. 

A. J. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

Captain C. 11. Drury, Reporter. 
it. Kennedy, Esq. 


Jlie first item of tliia class is represented by a 
few models from Hyderabad, of the primitive kind 
of iraplelbenl in general use in all the cultivated 
districts of the rrcsidency, consisting of ploughs, 
drills, and clod -crushers or harrows. 

No advancement appears to have been made in 
this Department since the Exhibitioi^Gf 1855. 

1‘lic little interest displayed by the Natives of 
India in instituting or promoting improvements in 
the present system of cultivation, although doubt- 
less partly to be ascribed to their general dislike to 
innovation of any kind, may move fairly be con- 
sidered generally attributable to the want of the 
necessary means on the part of individuals to avail 
themselves of a better style of implement. 

Tiiose now in use arc adapted to the powers of 
tlie draught cattle, few and w^anting in strength, 
kept by cultivators for agricultural purposes. The 
plough is therefore made as light as is consistent 
with any useful purpose, a single bar of iron or 
steel serving fof share and coulter : the furrow 
nuiWe by it being so shallow as to tax but little the 
strength or endurance of the oxen. Any improve- 
ment therefore in the shape or make of the plough 
would, while adding to its efficiency, increase its 
weight, and while enabling it to turn a deeper 
furrow, would, to meet the increased resistance, 
necessitate the employment of a better breed of 
:attle or a larger teiuii, both beyond the means of 


the poorer and more numerous class of ryots, sup- 
posing them able and willing to pay for an im- 
proved and more expensive implement. It is 
moreover believed that deep ploughiQ|||has not 
been found to answer in India. * 

The Horticultural tools, with the exception of a 
few rough specimens used by the ^poorer class of 
native gardeners, though not numerous, afford good 
samples of such as are in every day use for garden- 
ing purposes. Those from the Fort St. George 
Arsenal, comprising mattocks or mahmoties, hoes, 
rakes, forks, hedge clippers &c., are well made and 
serviceable tools. 

The Vellore Arsenal furnishes a strong well 
wrought spade, and Mr. Causaker of Salem con- 
tributes an ingenious implement which might be 
made serviceable in light gardening work, combin- 
ing the uses of the pick axe, mattock and spade. 

It is to be regretted that the skill of local arti- 
sans should not be represented in a class of imple- 
ments so likely to prove highly remunerative to 
the makers in the larger towns and stations of the 
Presidency. 

C. H. Drury, 

• Reporter, 

nth May 1857.) 
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CLASS X. 

BJBPOaT ON FfllLOSOPUlClL INSTllUMENTS AND PROCESSES DEPENDING UPON THEItt USB, 
MUSICAL, HOEOLOQICAL AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENl'S. 

Jury. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. McCally. Chairman. 

, Ma^or W. K. Wousteu. 

Major W. S. Jacob, Reporter. 

, A. liliACKLOCK, Esq. 

W. J. vanSomeken, Esq., m. d , Ryorter. 

Dr W. Flynn, g. m. m. c. 

B. CUNLIPFE, Esq. 

Captain J. W. Hay. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Talbot. 

P. Orr, Esq. 

H. W. PORTEOXJS, Esq. 


The Jury in introducing their report regret that 
they can only repeat the sentiments of the J ury on 
this class in the Exhibition of 1855. The very 
small present demand for Philosophical, Surgical, 
Musical, and Horological Instruments iu this coun- 
try, accounts both for the limited extent and infcii- 
ority of their local manufacture, and the class is 
consequently very poorly represented iu the Exhi- 
bition, so far as Indian-made articles are conce)*ned. 
Several English-made Instruments are exhibited, 
but these, being enumerated iu the catalogues, need 
not be severally particularised iiere— none of them 
presented any novelty or special excellence. 

I. Five DiaU on one block were exhibited by 
Sub-Conductor Skinner. Only one of tliese is a 
correct indicator of lime — in the other four the 
gnomons are misplaced. 

t 

II. An universal Sun-dial from Hyderabad— is 
plated and well executed, but presents nothing new 
in principle. It merits honorable mention, 

« 

III. A small dial from Hyderabad — is con- 
structed for the latitude of that city, but has nothing 
particular to recommend it. 

I^ . A Meridian dial is old in principle and 
rudely constructed. 

V . A dial by Messrs. Jenkins is exhibited. 

VI. A Spherometer by Liebhaber. This is an 
ix^nious instrument but imperfectly executed — ti^e 


centre-screw works loosely in its nut — the microme- 
ter head and jji^ale are not numbered — and the steel 
rim being liable to rust, must furnish another sowce 
of inaccuracy and award a Ist Class Medal. 

VII. A Balance by Sub-Conductor Skinner, w 
dcteclivc in the suspension of its pans, and »carc‘ely 
turns’ willi a quaiter of a gram. 

VIII. A Chemical Balance by Liebhaber, exhi- 
bited by Major Simpson, appears well constructed 
It is said to indicate to three- thousandths of a 
grain, but iu the absence of both key and weights 
the Jury were precluded from iemng its accuracy. 

IX. Txoo Compasses — one in a silver case and 
one in brass — are rather rudely executed and priced 
sufficiently high. 

X. A pocket case of Surgical Instmmente^is 
very inferior. 

XI. Several fracture-splints and a Salter s Frac- 
ture Cradle made in the (iun-Carringe Manufactory 
are well tumed-out. 

XII. A common Bugle by Swamy of Madras. 

XIII. A common Bugle by Swamy of Vellore. 

XIV. A Light Infantry Bugle by Savigrey. 

XY. A Cavalry Trumpet by Swamy, 

W. S. JACOB. 

W J. VANSOMEKEN, 

Reporters. 
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CLASS XL 

TEXTILE EABEICS AND COrTON M AND FACT U11E3. 
JUUY. 

W. E. UndI'JRWOOB, Esq., Chairman, 

W, U. ARBtrTHSQlV Esq- 
E. Lecox, JlJjq. 

Major J. Macdotjgall, 

K. 0. GAitfpBKLL* Esq. 

JI. Cbakb, Esq. 

W. Botton, Esq. 

IL W. Noreob, Esq. 

T. L. B,. SiiANO, Esq., Reporter. 


The Cotton manufactures submitted at the pre- 
sent Exhibitioti, vary but little from those shewn 
in 1865 '.they are far less numerous, and inferior in 
quality and d\e. The textile fabrics of the Madras 
Frebidcncy are considered by the Jury to be very 
imperfectly represented. The Jury fail to perceive 
any majiJced improvement in any branch of the va- 
rious manufactures which they Jiave inspected. The 
suggestion made in the last report that ** no prizes 
or medals*’ be granted, except for some new rnanu- 
facUiic or very superior sample of ordinary “ ma- 
nufactures” should be adhered to, epn the present 
occasion, with the hope that some marked novelty 
in the style, and getting up of some of the staple 
productions of tlie Vresidency, be induced. 

Two pieces of fine Punjmn Cloth, forwarded by 
Gooroo Pariah of llajahmuiulry are very wonderful 
specimens of Native skill, aud of tlie extraordinary 
degree of fineness and evenness of weaving attained 
by the native Iiand looms. They arc made from 
thread spun by the hand. Tlie Jury desire to re- 
cord their admiration of the above specimen^ which 
are priced at Kiipees 100, one at 180. Similar spe- 
cimens were exhibited at the last Exhibition. 

A piece of Kajabader Cloth sent from Nellorc hy 
Pitcheca Bamiiiinga Che tty priced Es. 26 is con- 
sillcred by the Jury as entitled to favorable notice. 

Pondicherry has again taken an advanced position 
amongst the various contributions. The Napkins 
and Table Cloths are deserving of praise, but the 1 
Jury cannot perceive any superiority over those spe- 
cimens formerly exhibited. The Towels numbered 
7 1 89 are however worthy of especial notice, being 
of a most useful description and of excellent style 
and manufacture. Those numbered 8009 without 
name, are also deserving of commendation though 
inferior to the Pondicherry specimens. 

The contributions of dyed goods are few in num- 
b^, and inferior in quality, and the Jury are unable 
to specify any particular article as deserving of 
special notice except those undermentioned. 

.A piece of Trowser check clotlf from Mr. P. 
Martin, Cuddalore, is deserving of approbationi the 
pattern being of a particularly neat design, and 
tastefull chosen for an article of wearing apparel. 


The cloth is strongly and evenly woven, and the 
Jury consider this contribution to be entitled to 
honorable mention. , 

Seram, from Chingleput, cloth numbered 8015 
is, on tlie whole, a favorable specimen of dyeing. 

A gold embroidered Palempore from Masulipa- 
tam is worthy of notice as a fair specimen of gj^ld 
embroidery but much inferior to the specimens ex- 
hibited in 1855. « 

A Damask table cloth contributed by the German 
Mission at Mangalore is entitled to favorable notice, 
but the damasking is rather of aqpnfused character 
which however may improve under use. 

South Arcot. — The damask Table cloth from 
Bagnvelloo Chetty 9148 is considered by the Jury 
as worthy of favorable notice though the specimen 
numbered 7871 manufactured at Madras is by far 
the best article of manufacture that has been sub- 
mitted to the notice of the Jury, and would 
recommend the Exhibitor of this specimen to receivt? 
a second class medal. 

Nellore. — A piece of Jean sent by Pitcheca Bama- 
iinga of Nellore priced Rs. 1 0 is a useful descrip- 
tion of goods and deserves approbation. 

T. L. B. Shand, 

Reporter, 

Jury Awauds. 

2}> Class Medal. , 


Cfttalogue No. 

Names of Exhibitors. 

1 

Objects rewarded.* 

! 

' 

7871 

Entered in the Ca- 
talogue by rais- 
^ke as Marool 
Abre. 

8391 
' 8400 

W, £. Underwood, Esq. 

[Chetty. 
Fitcheca Eaaudiiiaiua 
Do. db. 

Table Cloth. 

’'1^^ 

Cotton Clbih 96 
JSMk lOi 


Ho?iorable Mention. 


Catalogue No 

Names of Exhibitors. 

Objects rewarded. 

"" zm 

Gooroo Pariah. 

Pnninm Obth fis. 100 


Pondicherry. 

ftable cloth and Napkinsbo 

8009 

Name unknown. 

irbwels, 

91 M) 

ifr. P. Martion. 

Tmwser Cloth. 

7H5 

German Missia, 

fTsble Cloth. 

3015 

Chingleput Jail. 

iBJue dyed Trowfirr Cloih 
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CLASS XII. 
WfX)LlJ'\N AM) VVOmrKlX 


.IrRY- 

Lieut. Goi. A. M'Ci-Jxy* Chmman. 

CapUin •!. W, Hay. 

J. KELUe> Esq. 

.T. T. MACl.A«A^^ Esq. 

W. R. Arbuthkot. Esq. 

P. VEEiuTORMALii Pillar. 

Sirdar Jung Hahadiwr. 

IIajbr Aga Mahomed Bakir Sherazef, Nemazee. 
Major NicnOLLs, Reporter, 


Colonel A. M’Cally, 

President of Jury on Class XII. 

Madras Exhibition of 1857. 

SiR,~*-I do iB]ir9olf the honor to submit Report 
of the Jurors oh Class XII (Woollen and worsted) 
of which you are President. 

^Amidst the variety exhibited the 
palm must be awarded to the Tahsildar of Kood- 
iegee Talook, Bellaiy. The Oumbly sent by him 
measuring )0 X 3^ Cubits, and priced at Bn pees 
0-3, was j^y far the finest and best specimen, in the 
opinion of the Jurors fairly entitling him to a 2d 
Class Medal. Those forwarded by the Hyderabad 
Local Committee, by C.Humpiak, Bellarv, Kistnah- 
sawmy Iyengar, Mysore, Captain Balmain, Raichore 
Dooab, Captain T. Clerk, Mysore, D. Cotnppah, 
Bunder anti Captain Russell, KurnooJ, arc severally 
worthy of notice. 

Planiets. — ^Tbree*— ’two of Mundium Wool, and 
the third, of the Wool of a half bred Merino ex- 
liibiied by Captain Loudon, Assistant Commissary 
Generah-^Mannfaetured at Hoonsoor — priced, the 
former at Rupees each, the latter at 3 Rupees. 
The JuroiR consider that a creditable approach to 
the European manufactured Blanket has* been at- 
lained there is however still room for improvement, 
the defect to be remedied consists in a want of 
softness, the nap or fluff having a nearer resemblance 
to Hair than Wool. 


Shawls . — A Worsted embroidered shawl exhi- 
bited by W. E. Underwood, Esq., manufactured at 
Madras, Hie Jurors would make very favorable 
mention of ; nnd recommend that tlie •Exhibitor 
receive the thanks of the Committee, and the ma- 
nufacturer be iiwarded with a 2d Claw Medal. 

Mixed Fabrics , — Pour Pieces, of different colors, 
manufactured by Thresher and Glonny of London, 
from Wool and Cotton, the produce of India, sent 
to England by Dr. Ratton. The Jurors are of 
opinion that the result is higlily satisfactory as 
regards tlie wool, the produce of this Country they 
would suggest that a trial should also \k made of 
working up the Wool aionCy I'lie texture of these 
fabrics itflne, the Article light, soft, adapted for 
Summer wear, but apparently not very durable. 

In the absence of a clnssified List or Catalogue 
I prepared one containing, I believe, every Article 
exhibited in this Class rXII.) 

I have the honor to be, 

* Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

H. J. Nichodls, Major, 

Reporter, Class XII. 

Madras Exhibition op 1857- 
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SILK AMD vi:iAi:r 

f 

.fuin. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir C. Rawijnsox, Kt, 

Jf. A. Murray, 'Esti, C/j airman. 

W. E. COCHRANK, Ksq. 

C'olonel J. L. StKPHRnson, 

Major A, 0. Silver. 

0. LuTciiMENAJiAsoo Cbettiav. 

B. W. Nokyok, Esq. Reporter. 

J. Binny Key, Esq. 

IIajee Aga Mahomed Bakir Sicerazee Nemazer. 
.1. Broomitall, Esq. 

J. Deschamps, lilsq. 


In submitiiii!? tlicir report of tliat portion of the 
Madras Exhibition of 1857 which has been assigned 
them for scrutiny and comment, the Jury of 
t'ylass XIII have pleasure in stating that the display 
of manufactured silk is such n^to give the greatest 
reason for hoping that in every important silk-pro- 
dufting district of this Presidency the manufacture 
is in a state of improvement, and needs but care 
in the several localities to secure a great extension 
of trade, and consequently much material prosperity 
to the people. 

Particular notice will be taken of each locality, but 
gencraily the Jury has been led to the above con- 
(dusion by the richness and beauty in color of some 
c)t the H\dernbad Silks, the useful character and the 
cheapness of those of Mysore, and the evident desire 
for improvement in the already good quality of those 
of Tanjore, shown by a departure from the old pat- 
terns and an endeavour to weave such as will com- 
mand a general y^arket. 

yiie prices upon the silks exhibited seem to he 
(lie retail rates, and consequently though they i 
afford a guide, they do not offer a full one, to the | 
rates which these goods could be sold at by the 
wholesale producer. With the exception of those 
from Mysore tlje Silks cannot be styled cheap, but 
there are some from Hyderabad of great width and 
beauty the prices of which lead to the supposition, 
that, if made narrower, and without borders, they 
miglit compete in price as well as in quality, witii 
•any that could bo brought forward, the borders 
which add much to the expense of the fabric, are 
useless for European wear. The colors of most of the 
silks are siieh as to call for unqualified praise, but 
the range of color is very limited, and it is evident 
that tl'c happy combinations, both in dyeing, and in 
weaving, by which in Europe such extraordinary 
beauty arul delicacy arc imparled to the fabrics, are 
still unknown to the Indian manufacturer, instruc- 


tion and care in these respects arc much needfd. 
The blacks in all cases are bad. 

Of the Satins exhibited the Jury regret that they 
cannot give a favorable report, there is hardly *a 
piece that deserves to be called good, and those that 
are superior to others are as all arc, 

by a dressing applied to the back, with a view of 
giving a seeming substance to the fabric. This 
practice should be at once discontinued, and the 
manufacturers should learn that by no amount of 
dressing, can a good Satin be formed whei'e its 
original qualify is defective. 

It seems very desirable, if any great extension of 
trade is sought, that a standard of widths and 
lengths for different descriptions of Silk should be 
adopted, the widths recommended, are 24 and 36 
inches, the former principally for dross Silks, and the 
latter for plain white silks for export, the length to 
be 48 yards, and 7 and 9 yards, according to the de- 
scription of Silk woven. 

The Jury would direct the attention of producers 
to a branch of trade which might* become one of 
great profit, viz, the manufacture of plain white 
Silks for Export to Europe, similar but superior 
to those manufactured in Bengal under the name of 
Combs, in length of 7 and 9 yards ; the great com- 
plaints of tH ijualities of tlicse Bei^al Silks seem 
to open a door for the introduction into the Home 
marxet of a class of goods calculated in their 
quality to meet the demands of the trade, apd ilie 
cheap rates at which it is evident that Mysom can 
put out its manufactures, seems to shew, that, in 
tiiis branch it can enter into successful competi- 
tion with the Bengal weavers. 

.Asa.guideto all that the Jury have recom- 
mended above, they would advise the obtaining 
immediately samples of silks of the manufac- 
ture of Prance, England, Bengal, and China, 
and that these should be exhibited in the several 
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ilistrict?!, vvith an estimatti of the piices that might 
be obtained for them, and that manufactures should 
be urged to trv ihcir hands at producing like goods 
in some cases, and excelling thctii in others. 

The present amount of mechanical means may 
suffice, but the introduction of -simple machinery 
where it may seem needed siiould also be had in 

view. 

For the canning out of the above suggestions, the 
Jury think that the Local Committees would cheer- 
fully afford their aid, and so endeavour to give a 
practical effect to the exertions they have already 
made in furtherance of the objects of tlie exhibition. 

It will b^-observeciUnat the attention of the Jury 
has been given to the extension of the Silk raatm* 
facture fo»' European use, it is probable that for na- 
tive use the supply already equals the demand, and 
that in their richness and beauty of fabric the pro- 
ducts of the looms of South India already furnish all 
that rank and opulence can desire, but even in this 
liome trade it is by no means unlikely that the in- 
i roiiiction of European models may work changes 
that may have their effect beyond a simjile change 
in the style of the garments used. 

MADRAS. 

A most perfech*specimeii of weaving is exhibited 
in imitation of China Fina SiUc, ihia piece made 
under the orders of Mr. W. E. Underwood is a 
counterpart of the Pina Silk mode in C^ina, it has 
been produced from Mysore Silk in a native loom 
of the kind commonly used for fine weaving, the 
imitation in texture and appearance is most exact, 
and does honor both to the capacity of the work* 

* man, and to the discernment and perseverance of 
the originator. 

A small piece of Tusser Silk from the same 
gentleman, shows that with care this silk can be 
well made in Madras, the sample is uneven in 
texture. 

HTDRRABAD. i 

Attention is recommended to the preceding re- 
marks, marly numbers of these silks are particula- 
riaed in ordter to render the deeisions of the Jury 
useful to the manufacturers. In the Hyderabad 
Silks the hand of the skilled workman is dearly 
discovered, and it is hoped that %iucli time 
will not elapse ere possess the advantages 
of European models for silks intended for Euro* 
pean wear; the borders and ends are in most 
cases very handsome, and ns a whole the display is 
most creditable. Though as before remarked the 
satins cannot be praised, yet the qualities made are 
sufficient to show that much better oau be produced. 

VERY GOOD. , , 

6076 A Crimson plain Silk suited fq||Sr4sses if 
made in proper colors. 

6076 Shot Crimson do. 


fCLMS XII t' 

6081 Plain Crimson. 

6083 White, the only piece, attention called to 
remarks respecting weaving of white silk. 
6088 Green stripe and border Texture excellent, 
would come into use for dresses if made 
in proper colors and without borders. 
6228 Crimson, Superior in all respects. 

6464 * Crimson Silk, moderate in price. 

6465 Crimson Silk. 

6469 Bo. particularly good, color and 

texture. 

6472 Crimsoii Silk, would take the place of Chinn 
Silk if made without border for furniture- 
GOOD qUAElTIES. 

6077 StfiedSiik. 

6080 Crimson 

6092 Yellow, a Creditable Silk. 

6094 Yellow, bad color but silk good, made in 
good colors would sell, not dear. 

6094 Orange do. 

6094 Orange do- 

6996 Yellow, Handkerchiefs — pattern infe. ior. 
6224 Crimson and Blue Shot stripe, rather un- 
even in texture. 

6463 Crimson Silk. 

6507 Crimson and Yellow Stripe if WDveu in 
EnglYsh patterns would sell. 

6510 Striped Silk, good substance, but apparent- 

ly mixed. 

6511 Green and Black stripe. 

6514 , Crimson and Black check. 

6531 Crimson. 

6532 Yellow and Black, mixed, cotton and silk. 

MIDDLING QUALITY. 

6262 Crimson stripe corded. 

6416 Crimson black check, a harsh silk. 

6515 Green and black check, mixed, 

6517 Green, much too dear. 

6534 Green, check faulty. 

Besides all the above, there arc 13 pieces of rich 
Crimson silk forming the Canopy. 

It will be observed that all the superior silks are 
Crimson, and the Jury notice this the more jiarti- 
cularly as bearing out their recommendation tliat a 
close attention should be given to the dyeing art in 
tlie Hyderabad districts. The Hed.s are excellent,, 
but there is only one piece of merit in any oilier 
color, viz. the green. 

• SATIN-S. 

609 vS Inferior Satin^ 

6099 Bo, 

6241 Bo. 

6343 Crimson— middling. 

6344 Green and Crimson stripe — better. 

6345 Fair texture but wanting color. 

6348 Bed and yellow— middling. 

6351 Crimson— Inferior. 

CS51 Scarlet and Black Stripe — a l>ettcr aiticlc. 
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€350 Scarlet and yellour — a bitter article. 

6353 Green and White — fniddling. • 

6353 Inferior. 

6354 CrirtiBon and Black Stripe — fair texture want- 

ing color. 

6355 Inferior. 

6357 Ordinary. 

6358 do. 

6359 Crimson Stripe —fair, rather coffee. # 

6360 Inferior. 

6361 do. j 

6384 Crimson Stripe — Inferior. 

6394 Green do. 

635?) Inferior. 

6396 Ordinary. 

6396 Pink and Black Stripe, middling. 

6397 Green — had. 

6398 Inferior. 

6399 do. 

6899 Red Stripe. Color good. 

6399 Red, do. 

6400 Ordinary. 

6401 Yellow Stripe, middling. 

6402 Red and white do. 

6403 Green, fair. 

6404 Crimson Color, good, texture creditable, in- 

jured in dressitig- 

6405 Yellow, fair. • 

6^*07 Scarlet, bad. 

C410 Wiiite flowered, a fair attempt at style, tex- 
ture coarse. 

6609 Crimson flowered, Color bad, coarse. 

TANJORE. 

These silks in this section particularly deserv- 
ing notice are Nos. 2678, 4677 4679 5176. The 
iittention of Tanjore manufactures is called to the 
remarks of the Jury, and every hope is entertained 
of a great advance in the production of these Silks. 

4673 Green and Crimson, shot, recommended to be 
be mafle in good colors without border. 

• Hurry Row. j 

4677 White Silk, Hurry Row : this silk shows that 
the white silks recommended to be made | 
can be well made in Tanjore. * 

4679 Bed and white squares, very good silk, re- 
quires only change of pattern and its man- 
ufacture in modern colors to make it very 
saleable. 

5175 A flounced Dress Piece, the only thing of 
the kind in the Exhibition, deserves the 
highest praise ; the style is plain, but it is 
evident that this firat step, if well followed 
« up will lead to rapid improvement. If 
made in oilier colors would be very saleable. 

4668 Bed and Yellow, recommended to be made iu 
■ good colors without border. 

4669 Green and Yellow stripe — good texture. 

467 v> Good native cloth. 


4671 BeA and white squares, very good silk, re- 

quiring only change in pattern. 

4672 Becommended to be miade id gbod colors 

without borders. • 

4680 Handkerchiefs very creditable. 

4681 Good native cloth, mixed. 

4633 do. „ 

4684 do. ,1 

6180 Buff twilled— this in suitable colors wodld* 
be a most useful silk, G. Soobroy Chetty : 
this man could liiake white silk for export. 
5174 Sashes. As imitations oreditable but require 
much improvement. 


MYSORE. • 

The Jury in their general remarks have noticed 
the promising nature of the Mysore section, one 
great point, that of cheapness combined with quali- 
ty has been attended to, and if persevered iu, must 
be followed by remunerative results. The patterns 
here require modernizing and some change in tex- 
ture is also necessary, whilst at the same time^the 
present should* be continued. Great attention to 
the important art of dyeing is necessary, the silks 
also are too narrow. Mysore exhibits no White 
Silks, but looking to the qualities and prices of its 
colored fabrics it could certainly take a leading 
place in a general trade in these. 

4,234 Black and Crimson, good and cheap, recom- 
mended to be made in colors suited for 
European wear. * 

4235 Three pieces in Colors — bad taste. 

4236 Pive pieces Check — deserving notice from 

their peculiarity above others and their 
cheapness, but recommended to be made of * 
more durable substance. 

4237 Two pieces, require improvement in quality 

and color. 

4238 Check, requires greater taste in pattern, qua- 

lity good. 

4239 Pour pieces Shot, and others, quality middling. 

4240 Inferior but cheap, mixed. 

4268 Check requires better taste." 

4270 do. 

4271 do. 

4272 do. 

4275 Black very bad color, mixed. 

6312 Woman’s cloth, good and cheap. 

6830 do. 


SALEM. 

2400 Man’s cloth, material and texture very good, 
]u*ice moderate. 

2392 Woman’s cloth, good and cheap. 

2393 Handkerchiefs — quality inferior, color bad. 

2500 Cloth of middling quality. 

2501 do. 

2502 do. 

A 4 
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ADONI. , 

1900 Wanting in quality. 

1912 Good substance, thread badly spun. ' Cloth 
uneven, price moderate. 

1915 Wanting in quality. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


3008 

2010 

2011 

3013 

2015 

2021 

2023 

1024 

2027 


BLLLAKY. 

Native cloth, coarse and dear, 
do. 
do. 

White, very uqeven. 

Silk 'wholay, well made, good colors. 
„ middling. 


Mixed Silk and cotton, middling. 


PABAMAGODY MADLUA. 

47&1 Mr. Boaltb, Moonsiff of this place, exhibits 
three pieces of Silk Handkerchiefs the pro- 
duce of this Village, they are very good and 
moderate in price, Mr. Boalth says that the 
weavers are too poor to work otherwise 
than with advances, which is much to be 
regretted, as the specimens show that with 
, means to do so an article could be produced 
that would stand well in the market. 

W. B. Noefor, 

KeporUi^. 

Madras, 29th April 1857. 

JURY AWARDS. 


CHINGLEPUT. 

776 Native Cloth, nothing to recommend it. 


'No. 


Nos. 


No. 


VATAPOLLItJM GUNTOOR. 

9304 Seems to have been in the last Exhibition 
and to have received a Medal. Very inferior 
to Silks now Exhibited. 



MADXJRA. 

1321 Gold and Silk Handkerchief— light texture, 
prettily ma^e. 


MADRAS. 

Mr. Underwood, Pina Silk, let Class Medal. 

HYDRABAD. 

6228 & 6469 Silks One Eirst Class Medal. 
6088 k 6472 ditto One Second ditto. 


No. 


KURNOOL. 

79 Orange and Red Square Cloth, indifferent. 


6078 

6081 

6464 

6404 


5175 

4673 

4677 

5170 


ditto Honorable mei:^iou. 
ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 

Satin ditto. 


No. 4234 
4236 


TANJORE. 

Dress piece, IsL Class Medal.' 
Silk Honorable mention, 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 

MYSORE. 

Silk Honorable mention, 

ditto ditto. 


MASGLIPATAM. 

4108 Two handkerchiefs — texture very creditable, 
cheap. 

4108 T\|o Black — not so good. 

4108 Two Blue— light texture, bad color, dear. 


One long 


ditto. 


PARANGODY, MADURA. 

No. 4751 Silk Handkerchiefs, Honorable mention. 

E, W. Norfor, 

Peportcr. 


I Madras, 29th April 1857. 
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CLASS XIV. 

MANUIACTURKS FROM FLAX AND HEMP. 


• Jury. 

The Honorable Sir. H. C. Mojuqomkrt, Bart. Ckairmn, 
The Honorable Waltkr Elliot^ Esq. ^ 

VV. E. TJndbIwood, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel 6. Balfour^ c. b. 

H. F. C. Cleghorn, Esq. m. d. 

Colonel F. A- Reid, c. b. 

A Hunter, Esq., m. d. 

Lieutenant Colonel T. T. Peabs, c. b. 

J. D. Sim, Esq. 

Colonel Shirrefp. 

Major J. Maitland. ♦ 

Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Budd, 

Lieutenant Colonel A. M'Callt. 

Colonel P. Hamokd, Reporler. 

Major G. Simtson. 

Captain W. C. Baker. 

Captain C. Biden. 

W, E. Cochrane, Esq. 

J. Binny Key, Esq. 

Arbuihnot, Esq. 

J. L. Lushington, Esq. 

J. T. Maclagan, Esq. 

A. T. Japfuey, iSsq, 

E. Beaumont, Esq. 

Lieutenant Mitchell, RepoHer, 

T. Peachey, Esq., Reporter. 

Dr. W. Flynn, g. m. m. c. 

W. B. Wright, Esq. 

G. Williams, Esq. 

N. C. Mooroogasen Moodeliiar. 

C. V. CoNNiAU Chettyar. 

C. Rung AN A DA, Shastree. 

»Sub Conductor Briggs, Reporter. 

W. B. Liddell, Esq. 

Captain Hawkks. 


The manufactur<fsi from Flax and Hemp .nnd 
their immediate substitutes, although not exlensiv/j, 
arc most of them excellent specimens, and exemplify 
in an interesting manner, some of the many uses 
to which Indian fibres may be applied. 

The Jury while regretting, that the scanty means 
and imperfect mechanical appliances of India, must 
inevitably retard the development of her resources, 
, and to a great extent operate against the reception 
of her manufactures, whenever cheapness of produc- 
tion and extreme strength and perfect workmanship 
are lindiapensable ; yet, view the proofs displayed of 
the inherent value of Indian material as extremely 
valuable ; and they arc convinced that in fibre manu- 
facture, nothing but the instruction of the people in 
the English methods, and the judicious introduction 
of the requisite luachinerv arc required, to enable 


the production of Cordage of n quality equal to, and 
at a cost far below the English supplies. 

The production of fibre, its preparation and after 
manufacture, has, until lately, been very inconsider- 
ably and unskilfully conducted, and the marked 
improvement now displayed in the raw material and 
manufactured cordage, establishes the value to be 
derived from periodical expositions of art and iudus- 
tiy, and of the willingness of the native operatives 
to adopt European methods, when their value and 
usefulness are practically exemplified. 

It is now almost universally admitted, that 
few countries can surpass India in the variety 
ahd excellence of its fibrous productions. That 
these have not sooner or more willingly met 
with acceptance by tlie European manufacturers 
is attributable, to the difficulties vrhich always 
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exist to the introduction of new and sintried ma- 
terial, to the absence of information on the part of i 
the manufacturers, as to the vwiety, quantity, qua- 
lity, value and means of affording abundant supply ' 
of Indian Fibre, and lecowrf/y, to the imperfection 
(from unskilful treatment) of the samples and con- 
signments forwarded to England* 

The attention of many competent judges in In- 
dia has long been turned to this unaccountable 
neglect, of what might be India’s chief staple of 
production and export. The present compared with 
the preceding exlpbition shews how much good 
has followed the endeavour to place the produc- 
tion and preparation of Fibrous substances ou a 
proper footing. 

The requirements of a large and populous country 
like India, must necessitate the use of cordage 
varying ^from extreme cheapness and simplicity of 
mamifact^ire, to the expensive and trustworthy de- 
scriptions at present only procurable in Europe. 

That the higher requirements of the public ser- 
vice cannot be satisfactorily supplied from local 
resources is easily accounted for, and is not at all 
surprisiirg when the total want of capital and ma- 
chinery and the little skill of the native manufac- 
turers are considered. Whenever danger to life 
or property might follow the employment of inferi- 
or cordage, the^ use of the Europe manufacture 
is imperative ; and this, less from the inferiority 
of ibp material employed in this country, than 
from its imperfect manufacture occasioning uncer- 
tain quality and irregular strength. 

There is however ample evidence to justify 
the expectation, that when skilled labour and fit- 
ting machinery are employed, the working up of 
Indian Fibre into cordage equal to the English, 
is not only possible, but also, that the English 
will be surpassed in durability and strength, from 
the superior fitness of the Indian fibres to resist the 
effects 4 F A tropical climate. 

In the specimens of cordage and twine examined 
• Coir. Coco* nucifera. by the jury , they observed that 
chief care had been bestowed 
upon those Fibres*, w'hich ex- 
periment have proved the best 
material for cordage. The more 
common, available and cheap 
er material sf are represented in 
a less ambitious form. The 
latter manufactures are inter- 
esting as shewing how cheaply 
and easily the agricultural re- 
quirements of the country can 
be Supplied. 

In the higher samples of native manufacture, the 


Aloe. Agave specie* 
Marool. Sansiviera zey- 
lAoice 

Terkma. Calotropi* gig- 
antea 

Anbaree. Uibitott* cao* 
naVanus 
Jate. cotehoms 
t Wild datie. Phttsux 
dactylifera 
Pidmyra. Borassu* fla- 
belliformoa 

Seemay cattalay. Ponnt- 
croya g gantea 
Screw pme. pandauns 
odoratissiiAus 


the fault BO common in native rope when manu- 
factured in imitation of the English, viz, too great 
a twist, hardness and consequent weakness, is ob- 
servable ; and the unevenness of the strands in many 
of the specimens, shew how insufficient the native 
methods of manufacture are, to ensure equal strength, 
or to bring out the full value of the material employ- 
ed. 

It .'s a question worthy of consideration, whether 
encouragement afforded to the production of superior 
native manufactures is likely to prove advantage- 
ousj^while the sole means of production is by hard 
labour. The Common requirements of the native 
population have been satisfactorily supplied by the 
rough and cheap manufactures of the country ; and 
although improvement is commendable, it is very 
doubtful whether the greater cost occasioned by 
such improvement, would be appreciated, or prove 
remunerative. No solely native manufacture carri- 
ed on in the present unscientific and desultory 
manner, would be acceptable in the higher require- 
ments of the public service, — the mechanical means 
of England can alone ensure nbuiidanoe of' supply, 
equality and cheapness ; in the existing social condi- 
tion of India, no vents exist for the costly pro- 
ductions of hand labour. 

While viewing, therefore, the samples of cord- 
age manufacture, as evidence of the fitness of the 
Indian material for such employment, the Jury 
cannot award to the manufactured specimens the 
credit of representing a tme and legitimate branch 
of India’s industry. Excellence of workmanship is 
apparent in many, but no proof exists that exten- 
sive demands could be met, or that equality with 
the samples would be certain. 

Great credit is due to all who have interest- 
ed themselves in the exemplification of this branch 
of manufacture, and though it is to be regretted that 
the obstacles to a cheap aud abundant supply of 
many very valuable among the samples are too great 
at present to render them of commercial importiince. 
yet the proofs shewn of the excelle’rtce of the mate- 
rial employed, and its fitness for manufacture under 
more favorable circumstances, will be of great value 
and eventually fulfil the purpose for which their ex- 
hibition was intended. 

Of all the fibrous productions of India, the Coir 
(Cocos nucifera) holds in native estimation the 
highest place : whether employed in tlie form of 
rough twine for trying on the roofing of huts, to 
fasten the rude equipments of the native plough 
and cart, or to withstand the hurricane as a 
cable it is found equally useful. Its exten- 
sive employment for secondary purposes in the 
Public Service and Marine is well known, ,'rhe 


the Laccadive Islands 


jury remark how evidently the production of su- . best Coir is procurable from the La 
perior samples has been the work of time and k- 1 but being chiefly imported to, and worked up on 
hour to the enhancement of the cost : and yet hpw j western roast, the principal supply for Southern India 

I . , . 1 y. .1 The specimens 


Tmfitted they are to compete with the m^^iue |^o- 
duced fabrics of Europe- With but fcw^iftxceptions. 


is derived from the indigenous plant, 
of Coir Cordage arc very good, and though noof 
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are of lar^e size, the samples from Tanjore alone, 
are sufficient to shew its applicability for every pur- 
pose to which Cordage is applied, and its value as 
a cheap and useful manufacture, if the aid of machi- 
nery were brouj!;ht to bear. Coir, from specimens 
shewn in the form of rugs and carpets, dyes freely, 
and this property suggests the applicability •f the 
material for many of the requirements of social life. 

From the light colour of most of the Indian 
Fibres, they are well adapted foi- dyeing, and many 
whiqh, from the shortness of the staple are useless for 
Cordage, would prove valuable material in the manu- 
facture of Carpets, Mats, Patgs &c, and particular- 
ly for the flooring of Railroad Carriages. An immense 
amount ofMatting is required by public Institutions 
in Europe, and for Railway Stations, Waiting 
Rooms, Oflices &c. and which are at present mostly 
covered with a supeiior but very expensive descrip- 
tion of Cocoamit matting, some of which is worked 
up with lu'uip. Many of the far cheaper Indian 
Fibres sniglit prove equally ii«eful, and the Jury are 
anxious tliat experiments may be instituted to dis- 
cover the best material for these purposes. 

The Agave is represented by contri- 

butions from )nost of the districts, and appears 
also a favorite material with the Naflve manufaetu- 
lers ; its applicability for the finer kinds of twine 
is well known, 'fhe fineness and length of the fibre 
from tlie young Ivavcs, enables the production of a 
su[>erior description of Cordage, but its tendency to 
rot, when exposed to moisture has proved a serious 
draw'back to general use. Science and experiment 
may yet discover an antidote for this failing, and 
should siicli be the case few' fibrous substances offer 
greater advantages for general manufacture. J'he 
A. AniericLvia, appears best suited for Cordage and 
the A. Vimpnri for woven fabrics. Many of the 
samples forwarded have been dyed of various colours, 
and appear w'cll adapted for Punkahs, lamps and 
other internal iftcs in houses. 

• Marool “ /Safisivierc^ Zeglanica'* is but lightly re- I 
presented in a manufactured form ; the chief exhi- I 
bitor being Hurry Row of I'anjore. Good Cordage 
from Cuddapah and Giintoor is shown and a servi^- 
able looking line from Masnlipatam. Dr. Kirkpatrick 
forwards from Bangalore some excellent twine. The 
dyed Ropes from Tanjore are very good. 

Falmyra. “ BorassnsJIalfeWformm** though use- 
ful as a material for common Cordage does not ap- 
})ear to promise much if employed for the superior 
descriptions. A few of the samples of Hope for- 
warded have been carefully got up. 

date, “ Phainio^ dadylifera'' is useful for 
agricultural purposes; but two samples of rope have 
been forwarded. 

•Hurry Row forwards from Tanjore a specimen 
of Cordage from the Plantain Fibre : this beautiful 
material is however too costly for Cordage but ad- 
*inirably adapted for wTaving. 

Ferewn,'^ Calotropisglgmiea'" Good specimens of 


Cordage are exhibited the Local Cdmiftittee Ma* 
sulipatam, Measrs Fi^llr tud Co. of Salefu and 
Dr Kirkpatrick ; the value of this fibti, if machine 
treated, is Well knevn. * 

Sunn or Oroiohria This is 

one of the most useful of the Indian hemps end is 
largely exported to Bhglund. Some good Cordage 
is exhibited by the Masnlipatam Locat Committee. 

Amharee, HUisettf OamoUnm,^* is represented 
in a manufactured formi by t!fb Local Committee 
Mal&lipatam, Messrs Fischer and f o- of Salem and 
by L. raiipiah in Gunnies ; the latter manufacture 
is the finest specimen in the Exhibitioi^. Gunnies 
would make excellent corn sacks, and would afford 
i them at a much lower price than is no\^ paid at 
Horae. 

Some specimens of Rope manufactured In the Ar- 
senal at Secunderabad from " Ambaree ” and other 
of the Deccan Fibres deserve especial notice as 

strikingly exemplifying the value of scientific treat- 
ment in the manufacture of Cordage. In the early 
part of 1856, Captain Barrow and Dr. Riddell insti- 
tuted a series of experiments at Secunderabad with 
the Deccan Fibres, and carried on the manufacture 
with native Rope makers. The Rope thus manu- 
factured and tested at the Grand* Arsenal, Madras, 
gave the following results : 

Hinpoolec Sunu, Fibre 4'i inch Broke with 3372 lb*. 

Elhchapore Burro, 4| do do 3933 Ibi. 

J)o Anibarce, do 4 do do 2657 lb*. 

}lin( 3 [oolee Sunn, do 3^ do tanned do 1256 lb*. 

Do do do 3l do not tanned do 3441 lb*. 

Do Anibaref, do Sj do du 3609 lb*. 

Ellichftpore Ambaree do Sf do do 2701 lbs. 

Hin/?ooJeo Sunn, do 3 do do 2166 lb*. 

Do do do 2i do do 2713 lb*. 

Do Ambaree, do 2| do do* 2209 Ib*. 

Bllickaporn do do S’! do do 2097 lb*. 

Do Proharec, do 2| do do 2153 lb*. 

A second experiment carried on with the sllsistanc'*. 
of a European Rope-maker and with machinery im- 
proveil under his directions as far as the Resources 
of the Arsenal would admit, gave still more favorable 
results. , 

Ambaree 5 inch Broke with 91fi7 lbs. 

Do. 5117 „ 

Do. S ,, ,, 4407 ,, 

Do. 3 „ ,, 1720 „ ' 

iThe Jury while considering the samples of 
Rope from Secunderabad as the most perfect ma- 
nufacture in this class, still view the purpose for 
which the Exhibition was established as intended 
to encourage and display the native industry of the 
country ; and the above samples’ having' k>een pro- 
duced by European agency and with every assis- 
tance the resources of an extensive Arsenal 
^ould afford, cannot be placed in competition 
with the unaided efforts of native industry. Great 
credit is due to nil concerned in the manufacture of 
this Rope, and the experiment is truly valuable as 
proving the great worth of Indian Fibre when pro- 
perly treated. Consideiing, however the care and 

A 5 
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attention bestowed, and the faot that it represents 
the legitinoHte manufactuie in tUis Class, that 
any amount of supply can be obtained, and that 
the purpose of the mentifacture is to remove the 
prejudice existing against the raw material, and to 
ahew the capabilities of the Country for carrying on 
manufactures if the requisite meohanieal agency 
and trained^kiil be introduced ; the Jury recom- 
mend that a first dass medal be bestowed on .Cap> 
tain Barrow imd Biddell and this hkh award 
being supplemental to the rewavd%thc Jury jpro- 
pose for the superior manufactures in this Class, 
no injustice will be done to the other competitors. 

A very Superior description of Cordage, manu- 
factured in the Arsenal at Bangalore is also shewn, 
but not"* equal to that from Secunderabad ; the 
maiiufactrire is very good, but the material employed 
does not appear equal in strength or wellcleatied. 

Allusion has been made to the large requirements 
of the Railways in Europe- There is one manufac- 
ture extensively required by them, viz. Canvas for 
making Tarpaulins wherewitli to cover loaded 
■Wagons. If any of the coarser kinds of Indian Fi- 
bres could be made up, of great breadth, of a tex- 
ture that would resist the wet, retain the paint, bear 
folding up and kiipcking about, and the alternations 
of heat and cold, wet and dry, at a moderate 
price any quantity might be taken ; the average cost 
of a Wagon Tarpaulin is in England 21 Rupees. 

Of the finer Fabrics there are but 1 2 specimens 
contributed by two Exhibitors, viz. 

W'. E. Underwood, Esq. 

Hurry Row, Tanjore, 

W’. Underwood Esq. has shewn the best manufac- 
ture and finest article produced, from two Fibres, viz. 
* Marool. Sanseviera Zeylamca and one said 
to be, f Pine Apple. Ananana 
t Noi — as the prices are not 

affixed, it is impossible to de- 
cide on tte merits of these fabrics as Articles of 
Commerce. ^Oie Pine Apple cloth is particularly 
beautiful, and w6uld, if it could be produced at a 
reasonable rate, command a ready sale. Tim Ma- 
rool okth too, if it dyes well, might be very exten- 
sively used. 

Hurry Bow exhibits. 

Marool at Ha. 5 7.0 per yard No. 

Piooapplt »t Ba. 7 7.0, per yard No. 4704 4705 

Bo. at Ba. per handker- 
chief. No. 4707 

Plantain at Ks. 1.10.0 per do. No. 4709 
Agavn Aoierienna aUBs, 4.0 7- per yard No. 4701 
Yereuiii at Ra. 9.]2.(>, per yard No. 4708 

All the.se prices are too high, and can only tend 
to preclude ibc possibility of the manufactures ob- 


taining a market in Europe, where equally good and 
infinitely cheaper fabrics are produced, although the 
first cost of the material and the labour iu preparing 
it tor manufacture, must occa.siou large outlay. 

It is much to be regretted that the specimens in 
this class and of this description of fabric, are so 
few, as without doubt the flax spinners of Ireland, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland and Germany must ere 
very long seek for Fibre elsewhere. Flax is tl>c 
most exhausting crop that grows, on which accouiM. 
landholders, especially in the north of Irehind are 
prohibiting tlie cultivation of it, and in England 
the growth of flax has been prohibited for years 
and is made in most enses penal, involving the for- 
feiture of the Leases of the parties raising it. In 
India it might be produced in abundance, and there 
does not appear to be any valid or sufficient reason, 
why, with land so much cheaper, and the cost of 
labour so trifling, the Fibres of India, some of which 
equal, if they do not surpass, the best of Europe, 
should wot with a little encouragemcul care and per- 
severance become a large and constantly increasing 
item of export from this country. 

The Jury would be glad to sec more strenuous 
efforts made to improve the Canvas manufactures of 
the country ; 5t7id >vould point out to all interested 
in the manufacture of cordage, the necessity of em- 
ploying none but good and well cleaned fibre They 
must remember that it is easy by hand labour to 
make good looking rope, but that such, if of unequal 
strength, or not of the strength made the stnndatd 
in Europe, is useless for the higher requirements 
of the country. Attention should also be turned 
to the many valuable and cheap preservatives 
procurable in the country. Tarring Cordage iu this 
climate is highly detrimental, and any fermenting 
preparations inadniissable. The use of some of the 
metallic salts would prevent n.t, resist insects &c,. 
and some of the oils might prove of great benefit as 
preservatives. • 

The Jury recommend thq following prizes be 
awarded. 

To W. E. Underwood Esq., for the best finejabrici*, 
a 1st Class Medal. 

To Hurry Row of Tanjore, for his fine fabrics, and 
very extensive contribution in this Class, 
a 1st Class Medal. 

To S. Paupiah, for Ids very excellent Guunies, » 
2ud Class Medal. 

and supplementary, and for especial approval, to the 
Secunderabad Rope a Ist Class medal, and the Jury 
suggest that the General Committee should take 
means to ascertain that the reward in this instance 
is given to the true producer. 
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The Xight Hon'ble Lord Hakhis. 

. M. Gaixuis * 

J. Kkluk Esq, 

S, D. Bihch, Iwq, 

VV E. Undekvooji, Esq. 

K, O. Cawphkix Esq.. lUporUr, 

J. Tawsk, Esq , Reporter. 

Major SteWakt. 

• V. Veera>*ermall Pillay. 

Sirdar Jung Bahadoor. * 

Uxjie Aga Mahomed Bakir, Sheiuzee, Nemazbe.' 


Ill the Madras Exhibition of 183^ there was ai 
fair display of Cashmere shawls whicli added much 
to tlie attractiveness of this class of Articles. On 
this occasion, however, the object being in a great 
degree restricted to tlie exhibition of the products 
anj^ manufactures of this Presidency, and less en- 
couragement ha\ing been given to the display of the 
costly manufactures of other parts of India none of 
the shawls of Cashmere or indeed of that description 
of manufactures are represented, and, as many of 
the most gorgeous and expensive of the mixed fa- 
brics of this Presidency, consisting of Silk and gold 
iloor cloths, table covers and saddle cloths and trap- 
pings, come under the designation of Tapestry and 
Embroidery and ^are dealt with in another class, the 
artmles exhibited in this class consist principally 
of the beautiful Silk shawls and bed quilts of My- 
sore ; of men’s and women’s cloths of cotton and 
silk, and cotton with gold embroidery from difc- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Silic Shawls of Bangalore . — Of these there was 
a very good display, showing considerable variety 
of paUern. the brilliancy of color, weiglit of material 
and softness cf texture excited admiration. The 
^range of prices w'as from Rs. 80 to Rs. 125. 

The handsomest shawl was exhibited by Naikjie 
Sookaram No. 4,223 priced at Rs. 115. As is ge- 
nerally the case in these shawls the border was sewed 
on so as to exhibit the right side at both corners 
when folded for wear. The Jury considered this 
shawl entitled to pre-eminence, on accomit of the no- 
velty of the pattern (a rare recommendation in na- 
tjvc manufactures) and the beauty and harmony of 
the colors, and awarded for it a Second Olau medal. 


I Another shawl exhibited by K^day TooljewNo. 

^ 4217, priced Rs. 125.. similar in size|to the above 
but of a more ordinary pattern and on which the 
colors were not so well harmonized attracted the 
notice of the Jury and they considered it worthy of 
honorahk mention. 

Silk Bed ^«i7/^.*-“The8e w^ere also of Bangalore 
manufacture very similar in texture and style to 
the shawls and, like them^ not in one piece but con- 
sisting of different pieces sewed together. The 
Jury did not consider any of these so remarkable as 
to deserve the distinction of a meda,l but they deem- 
i ed the following entitled to honorable mention. 

No, 4,21 ft priced Rs. 76 Kidiibited by Coday TooIjRh. 

4*, 21 8 „ „ 100 „ Dondulai Esorsee. 

4,222 „ „ 80 „ Naikrjee Sookaram, 

4,224 „ „ 100 „ Maikjee Munyapah. 

A black Silk embroidered shawl of Chinese ma- 
nufacture exhibited by Mm Tatham attracted great 
admiration, the embroidery in red silk being of the 
most perfect w^ork man ship, alike on both sides, and 
covering the whole shawl. The Jury awarded a me- 
dal (second class) to the Exhibitor. 

Men' e and W'omen's Oloths.’-^Ol these there was 
a very large and Imndsome display principally from 
Hyderabad, but also from the Mysore country, from 
Bellary, Chingleput, Madura, &c., In this descrip- 
tion of garment, however excellent the manttfactuic 
there is little variety of color or style to attract the 
eye or call for special remark ; accordingly there was 
o\jly one which the Jury considered entitled to a 
second class medal. This was n red women’s cloth 
from Coiijeiveram No. 778 exhibited by Moonased 
manufactured of silk and gold. The weight and 
value of material and the elegance of design excited 
' admiration. 
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The cloths of cotton and silk transmitted by the| 
Hvdeftibad Exhibition Committee frbm SaJar dungj 
Balindoor and also by the Hyderabad Local Com- * 
mittee were numeroua and good, and the assoitment 
was considered entitled to honorable mention. There 
were also two cloths which attracted the notice of 
the Jury for their aimpJicity and elegance, vk. 

No. 6,023 a Sadu of cotton with gold border and 
6,103 a do. of silk and cotton both exhi- 
bited by the Hydeaabnd Local Committee. These 
were also awarded honorable mention. Likewise a 
woman’s doth from Bellary No. 2,007 exhibited by 
G. Narrappa, ornamented with a rich border of silk 
and, lace was considered worthy of honorable men- 
tion. 

The Jury hope by awarding their commendation 
principally to improvements in pattern and style 
and to judicious departures from the stereotyped 
fashion in these universally used articles of native 
apparel into the manufactures to give their atten- 
tion more to such improvements. 


JURY AWA.RDS. 


Sr ® >- 

SssiJ 


Namrs or Exhibitors. 


Objects Rxwaruxd. 


find Chat Medal. 


4.223 

9,087 

778 

3.217 
4,216 

4.218 
4,222 
4,221* 


6,0237 
6,103 5 
2,007 


Nsilgee Sookaram, 

E iss Tatham, 

Qonasee, 

Sonorahk Mention. 

oday Tooljee, 

I do do 

iDondalia Esarsee, 

Nailgee Soekaram, 

Maikjfe Mungapah, 

Salar Jung Bahadoor, .. . 
Uydeabad Local Committc 

Hydrabad LocalConimittce| 
|G Narrappah, 


ISilk Shawl. 

Embroidered Silk Shawl. 
Womau'sClothSUk andgol’d 

Silk Shawl. 

Silk Bed quilt, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Hen’a and Womeu’i cloth, 
do. 

Sadee or Woman’* cloth, 
do. with lace border. 


R. O. Campbell, 'Reporter. 
J. Tawse, Reporter. ♦ 
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Cl.ASS XVI. 

.KATllKR, INCLTjDTXG SAi)DLERY AND HARNESS, SKINS, EUR, 
FEATHERS AND HAIR. 

Jury. ^ 

His Excellency Licuionanl (icncral Sir ?. Grant, k. c:. c. 
Lieutenant Colonel W-. G. Woods. 

'i'lie Honorable Sir 11. C. Montgomisry, Bart. 

Captain T. Thompson. 

Captain R. W. Haikes. 

Lieutenant (Joloncl J. Hjll. 

S I). Lincir, Esq. 

(Captain H. A. Hope. 

Colonel yli- Shiiiiieee. 

Major (L W. Y. Simpson, lleporfer 


Af a inoinnnt ulieji the. manufactures of tins i ^ one very sinkiiio- fact 

lbrsule]ji >' are m a traiihition viate, passing from } may be added, that the 
ilir oil! unaided manual labour svstem to all the 


julvautivgO' eredVirod by the ^introduction of 
^t^*am Maehinorv. ii inijierativc that one of 

the most import, i:r, should not b ' overlooked. The 
maiiulacture of Ltmlliei in this Vioidency, ivhethcr 
t’f«;‘iide{J with rfferimcc to the requirements of the 
I'lildie Service, .n in n commercial ])oint of view, is 
' eareeiy sevond ro any oi.hei manufacture cither in 
( \t( n(, oi iinporfamv ; but, before entering on the 
question or'l’.inuiii^ it inav not be nn interesting, or 
uuiuslriieiive, 1,0 suinuil a Inicf bkcicli of the Ex- 
porls ol llnh's and Tannin substances, shipped at 
Madv.e’ for the last ojr yc.ars. Commencing with 
tin’ \ I ills 1 the niimboi ol’ untaTined Hides 

e:?g)orl(‘(l, cliief y 1o England, Holland, and France, 
■was 2,110,8 71b with a money \alue of 1,33,21)5 
Rupees. In tliii ycav^ 1 854-5 5, there were shipn|piits 
of 24,1)5,1 (13 Hides with a value of 0,42,035RupettS; 
and ni 1855-50 the exports were 12,38,079 Hides 
valued at 3,7L73fl Kupcos, exhibiting a total 
number of Hide? expoiieil during the last S J years 
of no fewer than 110,03,085. of the estimated value 
of Rupees 24 71,370 , it lias before been observed 
that the largest exporls liave been made to England, 

• Holland, and France, and to these may be added 
Arabia, Fcr.sian Gulf, tin; Indian French Ports, 
Scinde, and, strange as it must appear, to Bengal 
forVe-shiprnent to North America ; looking to these 
facts it is unquestionable that this Presidency pos- 
sesses within itself the most ample means for meet- 
ing* all its requirements so far as the supply of Raw 
Hides ii iinulved , and. in concluding these remarks, 


TorJe dated January last roro- declared Valuc of thc 
borates the impression tliat Uu? Hides, exported from 
consumption of Hides is exceod- m ,, 
in^tbe supply both luthelloinc 

a:y’ Aincncan Markets. moiilh of February last, 

The LEATiijiit Traui- in reached the very" lartro 
Amekica.— H ides aw loatlier -n.. o db on/, 

have luiely gone up to a biglicr ^^^O^nt of Rs 2,04,99() ; 
figure than at any previous time and in March last, Ru- 
withm the memory of our oldest peeS 1,63,754 : and ihc 

hides, the best quality in market, quotation from 

now sell for34i rents per Ib., thc ‘‘Times” of tllC Dth 
while last June the price was 23 March,# gives reason to 

j’t*r cent, in eight moullis, that Still larger 

though the pre.sRTit supply IS not exports may be looked 

less tlmu usual ut this season of fo,. 'J’urninK now to tlio 

thc year Jlicre Jias Iweu a ^ ° 

gradual advance in the price of lOr Converting 

hides since isi-o, when thc best Hides into Leather, wc 
quality could be bought for eight within the Prcsi- 

noMx LeatherTrade — Since dcncy righ and abundant 
our last report both leather and Tannin substaiicos at 

hides have become more scarce, (5ur command, and (O 

ana a further advance in price , , 111 . 1 - i 

has been realized. The opinion show liOW fully the Value 
which lias been frequently ex- of these SubstancCS is 
lwessod--viz., that the consump- appreciated elsewhere, it 
tion*of leather h now greater . ; 

than the production, is fully con- necessary Once more 

finned by the. actual decrease in to refer to the expptt 
stock, and tlie anxiety of buyers trade of this Port 
to replace sales The accounts -p- i . 1 • rn 

by ihc last Brazilian mail report ^ Birst taking the Tan- 
a greatly diininislied sujiply of nin substances, catechii, 
hides to this country, which cir- c^tcb, terra juponinca 

cumstance has caused a consi- . n*'.* « 

derable advance in all dcscrip- terra, all terms, 111 
tj|)ns of sole leather. general use with Tanners 

one and the 

hand insignificant ; sales have BUOStance, blit riot 

been eflected at 100 reis per lb, accurately SO, for cntechll , 

A C 
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I^enya! 

Calcnliu. 


Bombay 

Catechuc. 


97... 

... 109 

1 

TAnuin. 

J" Extractive 

73... 

... 68^ 

Catechuic 

1 Acid 

J6... 

... 13 

Mucillage. 

14... 

... 10 

Alu 

1 iniaa. 


— ■— 


200 

200 



for dry and SCO reis per lb. for js the inspittsated aque- 

“"x-; rt”;' ”! 

I3 4^0d. per lb. ior the former, only from the Bark and 
ftud 11-73(1. per lb. for the latter, wood of the Acflcia Ca- 
free OQiboRra, without tre.ght. «min,osa Ca- 

tecliii”but also from “Ui\pam Gambir.” The Bombay 
Catechu bting obtained 
from the formci , and the 
Betiyal Catechu, from the 
latter. The Bombay pro- 
duce is of a dark brown- 
ish red colour, and is 
slated to be tlie riclier of 
the two ill Tannin. The 
Bombay variety is com- 

— mouly called “Cutch/* 

while the Bengal produce of a lighter brown colour, 
is termefi “ Terra.” 

Catch u is also obtained in large quantities from 
Pogue, if is packed in large masses, and is noted 
for ds excellent quality. 

1’he Catechu exported from Madras to England, 
Bombay, France, and Ceylon, was in the years be- 
fore referred to, that is, in 

1853- 54... 484 Cwt. at 1992 Hs. 

1854- 55... 1364 0984 „ 

1855- 56.,. 2908 „ 22971 „ 

**^ie°;e^'}1864.S7... C58 „ 2714 „ 

or ill 3^ years 5,419 cwt. of Catechu valued at 
Rupees 34,657. 

The next raiiiiin substance we find as an export 
is the “ Gall nut.” In the year 1853-54 the cx- 

jjoi-ts were 013 cwt. valued at 0,430 Rs. 

Jn 1854-55 . . 5,839 cu t at 7,UI8 „ 

In 1855-56... 6,860 „ estimated at 6,891 „ 
shewing a total ||jantity in 3 years of 3 3,318 cut. 
of the value 15,?39 Rs. Large siiiprnents of Gall 
nuts have been made to Calcutta and Bombay. 

The Gall nut does not rank very high in the Home 
market for Tanning purpose?, consequent on the 
presence of Gallic acid in the, nuts, winch although 
soluble ill water is useless in the tanning process, 
being incapable of combining with Gelatine, and 
Gelatinous lissitc like Tannin. 

The next substance found in onr List of Exports, 
Myrobnhins,” is perhaps one of the bijst Tannins 
procured in this Presidency, and possesses proper- 
ties equal to any Tannin substance with which wc 
are acqufdnted. Again referring to the same 
peiiods — The Export of Myrobalans 1853-54 
amounted to 4,144 cwt. at the estimated value of 
Rs. 8,477. 

In 1854-55—5,217 cwt. at Rs. 7.891 
Fartof 1855-56— 907 „ 2.232 

or in 3 years 10,629 cwt. of the value of Rs. 18,60(^. 
The chief shipmevd s of this large quantify were made 
to England and Fiaace, 


I Tlie “ Myrobulans” contain a very large propor- 
: tion of astringent matter, but I aimers in using 
j Myrobalans must guard against all circumsfauces 
winch favour the conversion of Tannin into Gallic 
’ acid, which latter, as i)efore observed, is inoperative 
in Tanning. Divi Divi altlio' procurable also in the 
I Piesidency, and a well known Tannin in the Home 
j Market, is not found among our exports, and it is 
I difficult to determine to what extent it is used in 
local •Manufacture. 

I The whole of the Tannin matter in Divi Divi u 
found ill the lind of the Pod, or beneath the epi- 
dermis of the Pod. The Divi Tannin is stated tPi 
resemble that of the (iall nut, and soon enters* into 
a state of fermentation when mixed w ith vvatt r. 
The Tjeather Tanned bv 
Avcrajirc quantilios of IVr Ci ,^eans of Divi ; is genf^ 
lanniu in Latiu-huBoinbay .O.i-O ,, ^ , 

„ 41-0 very porous, and 

Kmo Tanitt and extractive 0 exllibits a deep bi'OWU- 

^uUGalU... C510 colour ; if liow- 

ever the lannins, l>ivi, 
T.innin Substrtuccs obtained in and Myrobalaiis, be 

11 ub^nthad Territory, Used in dis- 

(.ahiia Aurieulata ... W urunfful | /-..it .i 

Acacia Arabica VVurungiil coloialiou 01 theVeather 

and Neormul. is avoided. Of the pc- 
Cms, a Fistula Arnioor. q„, Cities of the 

Tlvespebia ropuluc-a,. Armoor, iailiun Ironi Ihan- 

^ ghedec” Bark very lit- 

tle is known, and indeed with regard to all the 
Tauniii substances found in the IT’esidency it is 
most needful that .some systematically conducted 
sorieb of experiments should be entered on, under 
chemical supervision, to determine their relative 
merits. 

Sumach, the Rhus Glabniin, or (.'oriari, an ex- 
cellent Tannin, seem.s confined to Mysore, where it 
is an Exotic, tlie Plant however thrives well and 
needs little care, live leaves and bark contain the 
Tannin. It is used in England for tanning the 
lighter and finer kinds of leatljor, and realises a 
good price in the English Mavkel. A peculiarity 
of Suuiacli ii that it docs not impart any color to 
the Leather in Tanning. Having Yhus briefly re- 
ferred to the Hides and Tanning substances found 
ill tl^ Madras Presidency, it may not be out of 
pl|ice to notice .some of the stages of the process of 
Tanning, which appear least understood in local 
Manufacture. First to the Liming process. The 
action of the Inrae is continued for too long a time, 
and in too sudden and in too strong solutions. 'J’o 
obtain a good leather this process needs tlic most 
careful supervision, it should be commenced by im- 
mersing the Hides in weak solutions, and passing , 
them on to stronger, watching the indication of the 
completion of the process, that is the yielding of 
the Hair and Epidennis to the touch. » 

The duration of the liming being dependant on 
the htatc of the atmosphere, and tlic texinre of the 
Hides. It is ino^i important that Jlidc.s should 
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be thoroughly cleansed from Lime before immer- 
sion in tlie Tannin solution. 

'J'he Liming proeess is full of peril to the Hides 
in unskillful hands, as in over liming a portion of 
the Gelatinous tissufi of the Hide is disintegrated, 
and removed in the form of Gelatin, or else so al- 
tered in structure as to become incapable of com- 
bining with the Tannin ; the Leather produced (if 
over limed) is light, loose, and perishable. 

Looking to the absence of skilled labour in this 
country it is very desirable that some other method 
than the dangerous one of liming should be follow- 
cfl. The same results may be obtained by means 
of iuJids in dilute solutions, sour milk may be 
effective, fermented Rice water, and some other Ve-' 
getable aridnlous matters. 

The greater portion of the Leather Tanned in this 
]h’e.sidency exhibits all the ill teatures of ocer him- 
ings, and Leutlier too rapidly made. 

In order that the atiimal tibie may tlioronghly com- 
bine with the Tannin thie is the one essential to 
piocliieea good leather ; the Tanning process must 
be gradually and skilfully conducted in all its stages. 
It forms however no part of the Junes duty to en- 
ter move fully on the sy.stcm of Tanning. Their re- 
marks being confined to general points only, but 
they must observe that a g(fod practical Hand Booh 
OH Tanning applicable 1o this counti^’, Avould be of 
great value, and constitule the be^^t ineans^of lead- 
ing Native 'fanners to an intelligent knowledge 
f»f the work they cany on. The Jury now proeeed 
to notice the 'fanned Hides and skins included in 
this Exliibition, and, although several of the speci- 
mens are of a very satisfaetoi y (juality, it is nn- 
(jiiesiionabJe that the niannfacturc of Ijeather in the 
Picbideuev is still capable of great iiiipjovemenf 
and develojmieiit. ^ 

lUiffaloo, Bullock, and Cow Hides, have been coii- 
ti'ibuted from tlu^ Hooiisoor L'overnment ''fanneiy, 
ami from the Taiiiicrv under Mr. (^oglilan, at Ban- 
galore: from both 'fannerics (’alf, (xoat, ami Sheep 
skins have also been exhibited, and one Pig skin 
from .Mr. CogbhTii. 'f be leathers of all descriptions 
taknng tlie lead in this exhlbirion arc those from 
the lloonsoor Fits, some of tlic Bufialoo and JUd- 
loek Hides would bear comparison with llm nyt 
turn of Engli.sh J’its, the (ioat and {rfheep skins arc 
,r„ IT-, 11 11 1 also admirnbly got up, 

these Hides \U'ro(*losc'l_\ rollofl . 'i i ^ ' 

.ind kepi ui H dad pint of n.e and are the only leathers 

room They were never expos- f;xliibited which have 
f*(l to the aelioii of either Jb ilii- hliewil a fendeiicv 

aiit liehL or air, or porhiips the . j t- ' 

tendcuey to chanjjn niit-ht liave lo I hil t /a?tn 7 cd dlSCG- 
, heen observed, as in other speej- loHf'atlon Oil CXpOSHl’C to 
tiinis 1.S5 foitiindtcly plii.'i'a. 

ilic (listinguisliiiig ill ffjilures of Uomitry 'r.-inned 
leathers, flic .lury feel ffratififid ill awaviliiig a ls( 

( Mass Medal to the Siiperintriidciit of tlic lloonsoor 
Fils. 

The leathers next in merit to tlic lloonsoor col- 


lection are those exhibited by Afr. Coghlan from 
the JBiuigalSre Fits. The JBuffalce and Bullock 
Hides are very w^ell tanned, but have not preserved 
their colour in places exposed to the air, thc^Jury 
consider Afr. Coghlan entitled to a 3d Class AJedal. 

The Afilitary saddle exhibited from the Body 
, Guard Pits is extremelv 

auy other article of Ijeather ex- the ijCatlier, when Jirst 
hihited, having heen for the last placed in the Exhibi- 

exposed to the full ray* of the color and appearance, 
Sun, wherca.s all other leather but, since it has Stood 

relied" 0“ Exhibition, the 

It IS the opinion of the Tan- leather, has assumed 
nor that no leather prepared in the fawn redocolour ill 
Jmlia could liav, stoorf such » 

tanned leathers exhibit- 
ed, with the exception of those from Hoonsoor ; 
the leathers used are of good substance, *but the 
discolouration prevents this saddle from taking the 
place it would otherwise have assumed. I'he Jury 
award a 2d Class medal. 

The leathers exhibited l)y Mr Crow are general- 
ly well tanned, some of the coloured skins exhibit- 
ed by Air. Crow are of a superior description to the 
ordinary productions of the local market. The 
two Harnesses exhibited do not apoear to be supe- 
rior to the usual descriptions or Harness at all 
times to be obtained at Aladras. Some kid skim. 
an3 01 a fair quality, but do not admit of compari- 
son with the kid skirs of Europe, the same remark 
applies to the specimens of wash leather. The 
Jury award Honorable mention. 

Noorasingadoo, at Ellore, has furnished a good 
variety of tanned leathfirs, seieral of fair appearance, 
but the time givtiito the Tanning process has been 
too brief to produce a good leather ; over liming 
and too little time in the Tan Fits, can produce 
only an unsatisfactory result. 

Collapa, at Bellary, lias also exhibited a Bufl' 
Hide, and a fair variety of tanned skins, but the 
same leinavks apply as above, large quantities of 
lime and H days rinly in the Tan Fits, can never 
produce a serviceable leather. * 

Rungiah Charloo, yydap(*t, Chiiigleput, and 
PuhTvaram.|(^ Here again we find traces of over 
liming and rapid tanning, which are the cha/acter- 
istic.s of all the Native tanned leather exhibited. A 
good Hand Book on Tatinbig in Tamil is greatly 
needed. 

There are several specimens of Sheep, Goat, and 
Deer skins, with some coloured sheep skins, exhi- 
bited by Veorasawmy Moodelly, at Falghaut, but the 
Juiy cannot report favourably of them. 

Some coiourcil Sheep skins from Hyderabad, ex- 
hibit good results with regard to the colouring 
iflattcr used, but the tanning is not above the usu- 
al nalive standard. 
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Some Skins fairly enough Tanned have been ex- 
hibited by Meerapilia Lul)bay,Chengleifut, and some 
fiiir speeimciis by Cosscy E,owl, Salem, 

The Local Coniiuirtce at Ginitoor have exhibited 
RpcoinVriH of Goat, Sheep, spotted Deer, and Ante- 
loj)c skins, and nlthoiigli the defects in Tanning be- 
fore alluded to arc found in those specimens, they 
nro perliaps, superior to the general average of the 
.Native Tanneries, The Jury observe some good 
specimens of Bear skins exhibited by J. CoHon 
Esq., Masubpalam. 

To The Secreiftry Uadras Ewhihliion 1857. 

Sir, — I have the lionor to represent on the part 
of Jury Class ‘XVI, that to enable them to make 
their llepQvt on leather of any practical value, it is 
necessary that information on the several points 
hereuntkr mentioned, be obtained fn)m the Ex- 
liibitors, and to beg that the Exhibition Committee, 
will bo pleased to adopt stops to obtain the same. 

1st. The method adopted for removing the haii ? 
if by liming, descrilie the process V the (juantity of ' 


lime used, and tlic time the Hide is exposed to its 
action ? also the method followed m removing th(! 
meli from the Hide, prior to its immersion in the 
Tannin solution. 

2nd]y. The names and distinct ive cliaracters of 
the several Tannin substances used ? to what ex- 
tent, ami where procurable ? the prices ? 

ibdly. T'he system of Tanning whether the 
Hides are immersed in one strong solution of 
Taniiiii, or to successive solutions of increasing 
strength ? ; the time allowed for the absorption of 
the 'lannin ? 

4thly. The method of dressing, the Hides ? ^ 
othly. The full time allowed for tanning T that 
'is from the commencement of the liming, to tin; 
final removal of the Hide from tlie Pits. 

1 have &c., 

(Signed) 0 W. Sim I' soN, Major, 
Veporier C/fiws \ \ 1. 

(True Copy,) 

G. \V. Y. S. Major 


11 h March 1857 . 
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body gdard pits. , 

I. The Hides an steeped iu lime Pit for ten days* 
ir. The Hair is removed. 

Ill/ Left to soak one day in clear water. 

IV. Scrape the inside of the akin. 

V. Leave it three drfys in clear water. 

VI. Put it in Bark Pit one day. 

VII. Transfer to another Pit with Bark and 
Bran» keep it there for five days. 

VIII. Take it out of the Pit and pat it in the 
shade to let the wter run off. 

IX. Put it int^uother Pit with Bark and Bran 
for thirty days. 

I use Bran because it helps to clean the leather. 

1 use about one measure of lime to each hide. 

1 have tried a little gallmit on the leather of this 
saddle a^ an experiment to keep a good colour. 

The Barks I use arc “avarum** and “ Vellum.” 
The flwers and Berries of the Divey Tree are 
better still, when procurable. 

The kinds of Leather used in making up onr 
Saddlery arc as follows : — 

Pilch and 7 • 

Pannels, { Sheep Skin. 

Flaps. 1 

Sheep leathers. > Buff aloe Hide. 

and wolf. ) 

Wallets. 

Baggage Bags. 

Bridies. 

Cruppers. 

Breastplates. 

Surcingles. 

Carbine sockets j 
and nil straps. J 
Tree. — Trincoraallee Wood, 

Girthing — Cotton. 

CAPf. E. W. RAIKES. 

25 th February, 1857. 

HOONSOOR TANNERY. 

Tanning, 

1st, To prepare Hides for tanning, the first opera* 
Aion, if they areedry, is to immerse them in water, a 
ranningppstream if possible, till they are quite supple, 
and in order to cleanse them from all impurities 
removable by water, at intervals during the washing 
the Hides Ought to be well broken over a wooden 
Tanner's Beam with a half round fleshing knife^. 

2nd. Neilgherry Buffalo Hides take from 2 to 3 
days in washing. Cochin Hides the same time, or 
a little less. Country Buffalo, and all Bullock 
Hides from one to two : all Hides must be quite 
saturated and perfectly supple before they are re* 
moved from the water, 

3rd. If the Hides are raw, that is fresh and sup- 
ple from the carcase, it is necessary to wash them 
well in water, a running stream if possible, then to 
have a layer of 2^ lbs. of slaked Chunam laid in the 
flesh siflc of each Hide, whi|^ is then to folded 



up with the fleah side innermost, and allowed to re- 
main iu that state for about 8 hours, wlien it is 
to be opened and put into the lime pits. * 

4th. 'file second operation is to immerse the 
Hides iu lime pits, in which they remain for from 
10 to 15 days during wliich they must be handled 
daily. The lime pits are prepared by mixing with 
water 20 baskets oWime for 100 Cochin Buffalo 
Hidei^, 15 baskets oflime for 100 Bullock llirlos. 
and 30 baskets of lime for 100 Neilgherry Buffalo 
Hides, each basket containing 24 lbs. 

5th After the Buflalo and Bullock Hides have 
been in these pits for about 8 days, they are fleshed 
and cleaned with a currier's knife, in 4 ^days more 
the hair begins to come off, the removal of which 
and of any flesh that may remain occupies about 3 
days moi’e. 

6th. The Hides are then taken from the lime pits 
and well washed in water, and then immersed in a 
solution of Bran for 24 hours. 

7lh. The third operation is to put the Hides 
to Tan pits filled with water, the Hides are to be 
put in one bv one in regular layers one over the 
other, and as smoothly as may be practicable : as 
the Hides are put into the tan pits small quantitie.s 
of pounded bark are thrown in tliinly over each layer 
of Hide?, viz. 

For Pits holding 30 Bullock Hides 

iBt Uaj C BiiskPts or 108 lbs, : loth (la\ 0 Baskets or 108 Ib^. 

r>th do 0 do or l()K Ibh. I 7jth do (> d<*. or 108 lbs 

20th do 0 do or 108 lbs. j DUili do. tv do oj lUb ll)** 

Making in all 36 baskets of bark to be thrown in 
on 6 diflerent occasions for Bullock Hides, whicu 
will be tanned in from 1 2 to 1 6 weeks. 

For Pits holding 3U Cocliin and Country Buflalo 
Hides. 


Ist day 8 Baskets or 144 lbs of i Cotli dav 8. Badkets or lU lbs of 
Bark. ’ 


Bth do 8. do. or IM lbs. 

do. 

J SBth day 

8 

do 

or 

141 lbs uo 

15th do H. do. or 144 lbs 

do. 

1 lUolh 'to 

8 

do 

Oi- 

144 lbs do 

2Stb do a. do or I l-t lbs. 

do. 

1 l2Ui!i Uo. 

8 

do 

or 

I'H- lite do. 


45th do 8. do ur 144 lbs. do. | 

Making in ail 72 baskets of bark to be thrown 
in on 9 clifterent occasions ; tlicse*^ Hides will be 
tanned in about 4^ months. 

8th. For pits holding 25 Neilgherry Buffalo 
Hides, 16 baskets of more bark is thrown in on 
the 140 and 160 days, making in all 88 baskets oi 
bark to be thrown in on diflerent occasions ; tiiesc 
Hides will be tanned in about 5i months. 

9th. When tiie Hides are properly tanned they 
are to be taken out of the pits, and hung up to dry in 
the shade, but before they are quite dry they ought 
to be slacked down on a smooth floor or board to 
take out all creases or bags : they should then be 
doubled up with the gram side turned in, and a^’ain 
hung up iu the shade to dry thoroughly. 

lUth. The tan pits should be made with sloping 
ledges on each side in order to drain the Hides and 
bark which should be taken out of the pits once in 
two clays, or once every day if practicable, and 
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placed, tlie Hides on one side, the bark on the 
other, so that the water from both may drain back 
•into the pits : the Hides, after they are sttliicietitly 
drained are again to be put into the pita, one at a 
time, and as each Hide is laid smoothly and sunk 
in the pit a double handfiill of the bark should In: 
sprinkled over it, leaving say a basket full of the 
balk to be sprinkled on the layer of the Hide. 
A basket such as is herein ruIuHed to wili hold 
about IS lbs. of bark in a dry state. The bark in 
use at Hoonsoor it that of the “ Cassia Auriculata,” 
^nd is considered the best of those found in India 
for tanning leather, it is ground in a mill similar to 
a large Coffee mill previously to its being put into 
ilie pits. 

Dressing. 

The hides are soaked in water \intil the water has 
penetrntetl to tlic centre of the Hide, they are then 
shaved on the flesh side with a ciiirier’s knife to 
the required tlnckucss. 

2ncl. The liides are then put into a soak inb 
with dear water for an hour or two, they are then 
put thj^piigh the process of scouring by fiist sleek- 
ing tlicin hard on the flcvsli side with an Iron sleektir, 
and well brushed two or three times with a good 
liard brush, then turn to the grain side and well 
stoned out with a smooth stone^ and brushed over 
two or throe times. • 

3rd. 'file liides are the»i hung up till they are 
about half dry, after which one llidc, or half a hide, 
is laid u|jon a table ami well stoned out on the 
grain side, then firmly sleeked out for the purpose 
of making a smooth surface, then an application of 
Fish Oil is thinly laid on with a biush, the flesh 
side is then turned up and the hide again firmly set 
out with the slrcker when an application of dubbing 
(composed of Fish Oil and Tallow) is put on with a 
brusii according to the strength of the Hide, ^he 
Hide is tlieii hung up to dry. 

4th. Wlien the Hide is thoroughly di y it is taken 
down and tlie refuse of grease is sleeked off, it is 
then blacked ufou the grain or flesh side as it may 
bi required with copperas or Iron Liquor, and im- 
mediately rubbed over witli oil to prevent the Iron 
Liquor from burning the leather, or causing it to 
crack, they ai c then well stoned out witli a smooth 
stone, well rubbed over with I’allow, on the blacked 
side, and then hung up to dry, when dry they are 
again rubbed over uitli a smooth round stone, then 
well bnishcd and the dressing is finished. 

For dyeing 20 Sheep Skins. 

'J'hc Slieep skins if dry should be immersed in 
water for 48 hours and then put in lime for tlie 
same time, they are afterwards put in clean water 
fo^ 24 hours, after which they are put for 483 
liours in raggey flour, boiled in water, 5 Seers of 
the former to 6 gallons of the latter. 

^'he dye is after this applied composed of 

Lack lb.s. 9. 

Alnrn oz. 2. 


^ Saffron lbs. 3, 

^ Ulliftk leaves lbs. v^. 

Soda oa. 4, 

These are all well pounded and boiled for X§ hours 
in 2 gallons of water. When cool strain and rub 
into the skins with hnndr 

To fiit the dye the skins are then put into an 
infusion of suraack and gallnut, 15 Ibs; of the former 
to 30 lbs. of the latter, in this infusion they are 
kept for 48 hours, and should be frequently handled 
during that time. ^ 

Salt is afterwiiitls rubbed inw the flesh side, the 
skin folded over and worked wdth the hand, after 2 or 
3 hours the salt should be washed off in clean water. 

A polish is then given to the grain by rubbing it 
witli a smooth stone and gingely oil. * 

White Sheep Ski^js. • 

After the' hair has been removed in the usual way 
the skins are laid in bran for 8 days, after whicli 
^ they are well trashed and put 

* mTtc salt oe! 4. *dmn,* in which they remain 
* ^ thorouglily 

tanned, when they are aRaiii 
well washed, and worked in a 
compositiont of eggs and arrowroot for about 84 
hours. 

After another washing they a^e dried and staked, 
and then finished off with a hot iron, 

CrUNTOoa Distkict, 

CollecloAs Office, 

Hanhetta, ']th April 1857. 

From II. Nkwill, Esq., Acting Collector of Gun- 
toor. • 

To Edward Balfour, Esq., Secretary to the 
Madras Exhibition. 

Sir, — I have the honor to furnish yon with the 
information called for in your communication of the 
10th February last relative to the process of pre- 
paring leather. 

2. The process of tanning is given for 10 sheep 
hides, six seers of rice flour are boifeci iiito a conjee, 
with which a seer and a half of salt is mixed, and 
in this solution the hides, after being cleaned in good 
neater, are kept soaking for 5 days. Tliis process is 
adopted in order to facilitate the separation of Urn 
hair from the skins, on tlie 5 th day the hair is scrap- 
ed off with a knife ; and after again being washed 
in clean water, they are^ exposed to tlie sun for 
about 5 or 6 days. They are again immersed in 
water and kept in that state for 3 days. The hides 
are again soaked in the rice conjee without the ad- 
mixture of salt for 2 days, and are tlie.n again wash- 
ed. Two seers of raw lac are pounded and the 
^ucc extracted therefroiti. In this solution the ash 
of tuzza grain, turmeric powder, and the powder of 
alliaku (a dye leaf) seven Toolas each, are mixed. This 
solutionis boiled so that one half of the liquid may 
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$!;o off in evaporation. This prepared licjuid is rub- 
bed on the skins to which it <;ives purple colour. 
On the same flay they aie soaked iu water mixed 
with a kaslcet full of well pounded Tungadoo bark, 
and allowed to remain in it for 3 days. This pro- 
cfcfis of soaking is repeated twice. " 

Skins are prepared in this manner at Guntoor in ; 
large quantities according to the demand for them. | 

I have the honor to be, &c. • 

(Signed) IL Ncwiit, 

Collector of Guntoor. 

(A True Copy.) 

- E. BALFOUR, 

Secretary Madrae Esliibition. i 
To Major V/. Y. SIMPSON, 

Heporier iu Close X Vl. 

No. 878.* 

Chikoliput Diaraict, 

Collector s Cutcheny, 

Sydapett TtJi April 1857. 

To Surgeon E. Balfquk, Secretary Madras Ex- 
hibition. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 10th 
Ultimo with enclosure to Muniputtah, Lubbny, 
Chengleput, I have the honor to inform you that 
though every effort has been made to procure the 
attendance of that individual with a view to his 
.giving the information required by the committee 
on Class XVI, they have all failed, from, it is be- 
lieved, an impression he scerns^o have that lie is 
acquainted with a secret in the art of Tanning or 
dyeing leather, wliich he is not willing to divulge, as, 
frequently as he has been sent for lie has promised 
to attend, but has every time failed. 

In the absence of the in formation sought to 
be obtained from him individually, 1 beg to 
enclose a Memorandum on the subject drawn 
up by C. Rungn Charloo, Tahsildar of Sydapet, 
which may prove interest iug to the committee, 
and give them a full knowledge of the process of 
tanning as followed in this District, and the ap- 
proximate cost and profiU. 

I have &c. 

(Signed) C. SHUBRICK, 

Collector. 

(A true copy,) 

E. BALFOUR, 
Secretary Madras Exhibition. 
To Major G. W, Y. SIMPSON, 

Reporter, Class XV L 
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^ji^u ULlaj>L^;ff, 'Safer GCcfffloO Q^fr^Pvuutri^fi 
l;l.*- 6 »l_ ^Sar jiS^Quifieb 

93or0ujuuC«iroi_,!S,tf>afer688p/fi(Su JVz-./E;flaS) 0 A«^ 
&;Se215v^* Q/ffinli^iiSev d9sr^^^ih 

4B!T(svQLn ovrevQiD j 00 udltf 
G)«Eafer® eu 0 fi/p^. @^LJi^-@-;?E 6 Ti-a--Lb-ULl 
«»L-uS)su efiH:p 6 roaj^jp-®-/?)E 6 Tr Q;Sir^c 

QiuQfS^^ ,«fFafer^.i5L/ UL-rr^gs s^ni^iaff^i^mQu 
ifieh QuitlLQ^ ^duiSifLfjDLDrrs^ &eSlQiu(bfi^ jy® 
iSsoeu;ijg}sQ«n ^(S^BSfTLu esBLif ^esar 
ciwp 0 « 0 LJ uiLue^ih-fx)@-uiifL ds^iairiii 
^ibbmwjSJBl QiB>TiLea>u(ip;B6vn’S^ 

^u9i^€viTLDev utlean^fi^iBb esEjnSm LatrilQ^Q^ir * 
eSiiiiQuifiix} QijTTu.® eoiWj^^isQar 

afer© ^0 Q^Ll/qjyaRTu_/T^ 6 u :or@-ui 9 L ^afercBuP/r 
aStl© /Safer € 0 ?iP/fQ<®/r;^^^ iJpu/T® 

(mboi BfxcTL- ^(srr^&f^ LnjT^OfitnLi^uSeif /F 0 tf 

^Ssiru^u/ru© ^eson^rr 
€i9g0 QbwS!^^ >»afeT«J 8 F 6 ®/r jSQf-BSuQutnlu^Qp 
bS/d ^(RiBnuSev fisasreeilFtfl^ 

«©««/nL Qeu^fiLSdijq uLlfiB)L.« 96 ^ 0 ^^ 
isosufifi (^.-s/rSa’ ^ ®#^« aQ^en-dj O*u/r 4 lif 0 « 
Sp G^/Bffilc^uSI&ffiQurFleb uevsB^sQu/ruSi 
/S^Qfiiirev ^'i(Sl;B£gea>isjji;^iQsiTm9 

«®««/riij^i^jS)r®j(?Lj/rtl© @ 0 «^p #afer« 5 pifl^i 
(^(^iruS((iF&(W)ihQuirQ;B Q/jftrevs'Eetr 

Qja^frdj^^fi QjSiriu^^ ^0 uisifi/ruj 
es>Qj;i,^&Q^n eSarSi O/S^iliXLi(Sa£) 0 <sfip 

« © « «ffi /reDiii «s ©GOTGUT/ffQ/S/r d tpL uS 6u «i ® 
il®'«OtfEafer® ^jtjt»;BQ;sml.u^uSebfi{fQ&sr 
enrujf;;SfGsaresi^ifl6b;S!TQsBr (J/S/rcu((p(ys<Q/^Lb 
jS^biGurFeh «psBr0iuuCjL//ru® Lcrrjg,^ m^di^tnu 
Qp^evj^ih jif^^^C^/SireQeerQujfiav Q^puuu.{r 
toeu QuniL(B ^rixasiw^^ m^jsfr&r ^0^^ 
Q0inL\^iS€^(v^kQfD Qfifr^v^0(^uiSi Qbjt&^b 
B p^, La^^ueh' BQ^&Binu^Q0iTLii^iiS€S(^sBp 
Q^ftroj^'Q'JJ®^ ^®jQGi;/r«i; 0 'A l9'^ 
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jp ;g 76 ®jr<rf// Cun^u Qu 

/ficu jtfOil&klF 

- ffL* 

ULfL ^6V6v ereikrQeafjriu Qsiresor®m^s^ Qp'S^i ^ 
^ssr (o^^/Tdsv-m.^jifu^ ^uJiTQj^&rm eSi^uudvioms 
{iSiJiCouif'lw ^m/iS/iioiQuffiev roco7 0^iui= dF0«« 
uSovfivrrLoev jtjQ&SikQsir^® Q/ffir^Qtatr^ ujp 
(I^lL .^©ja/q/r)(^'i5 Q^(Sifi ^ eotf 
lUfThh (o/Siu^^^ sr^c'F^^iF «ff0«0a!S)i9U 

(ion-uibv ^L-afi-ffQ«[r(£)c^^ Q/s^Oubueoj/Ddljleu Qtfrr 
Loi^iS^u^oufTiL®^ airfi 
jQjeoir6VFr<e &.$vJri^L9rhun® (yi^ua^Jtr^ 

(©;jF/r6Ufr« ^0'li^ ^0 aeveSssrQurfiw 

QjnS^^^^aujtpiL^jbun® ^uQii 
(SurrisiSlQiU'^iS/D ^fuSrfeu/rrkSj^ 

(?^/r 8 sL'ttS(j^,#^Lj Ly<oitLi .s^aja/L^pLo/riS# Smtar^ 
^eror (^ rs^ks wQua^i ffl 
<®v.0«/e3rr ^Lj^^.^^Q'So fff6jsijQu[r(^'hui^ 

Quj®s^ eosu^^kQsfr^) 
fSaiTiu^Q^ 3 ire^ • £i.jD-^ff 2 str<ji)a) ^(r^ih. 


(yi^av - €i9©fi;)?^ G^/rev Qci/^b 

^ LDu 51 /r«u 0 iJ^ui£.. ! 

a. - g)3n me/TiT^^eu eSi®8p^ ifF:ij<aii 

QeuQp^jbsrtiSs. 

ffL • Gu^. &^8pj^ cSrsiarig^Lcq 

«frjrtL ^k(^ujui ^ . 

<sp - utleroL-iiSlei) eSl® 8 p^ Q/^rrev uS(r^ 

^ eLGeCTL^lTtS. 

@ - «»®'ffitfn’u 5 ) 6 u <sQ® 8 p£^ Q^{rc§<£FfrsN 

jPpmO^trQka. 

&r - GU^. ;F6uQGU5ISirQ<5BCriL' QufT®8p^ <FUJ6a 

eu^thuu^, 

er - «a'^. «flF 0 Lltji. ^i^k 8 pj^ Qpirev /§ 6 ssr® 
Q£s;ir®ks. 

^ • ©j^. ^©Ltfln Gurrfb(^Qp^ Q^'ir&j jy^sSr^i/ 

eDff(r 6 VihQ^(T®kiS, 

A - ^€u)LOf 9 t 6 Gifr^j>hL{ Qufnl® 

j©(OT)6u j)/L9_«S;r)ja ^du^Ljpih ul1®u 

<2* u /r ©> /r « @ Lh u . 


LJlL(SlUUf. ©loVfli/. 

Q(SU 6 Trefl'/rtl®;gG‘; 5 /r©; 

^ 6 (kfr<(^ihquL^ - - fsspu'^f 

uiLes)u,uu^ •S5L,ee>aj ipl^ 

iLJ^>ev trail ©Jj§r^ 

p^jQeoeaarQesmiuuu^ - rE.-^’8 tnuth-Q^ iSoV(sy3/ 

ttrwsSim LjpLDtrs^ Q^^iiikiss ^etOta tffeearit^d'L^ 

SlffUJih^^. (all. 

nT~Q/jt[rjyja(^'jri u^£3 ^u.T^fFibu(srr(ip&i ^rr 
y^iriTisijfrs iD^p/rdstruj Qisv^'k^/h ^FUi 

umih 0 

evQsriuiijjfutLip^ - - ® 

flT‘^-©;6&r^L Qs'&Jeif ^ 2- 

€f^P(i§ Q(F« 5 v;q/ - . . * . fJJ 

fF/BEafPev <f@ - siS^ 0 lL or 

Q^*Btr^, 


uif.s^irjf^Q^iT&> aSsujTUi. 

(y:ifff€A}rrGu^ Q^ir^ Q<SFil.ij^tfl^Qpir6b Qstr 
essr® SrsAsr^^udiSw QuapQfffrf^veSliuui^ 

asarpmsiJ^^ (y^u^p^isi^ LDpjuLif.. Sresari^<hiSl<di) 
#€aSl, S^eSfoST Q;sn'bovp, 

acafjfjji Gpirui^u^^QuiTLl® ^^piit^ibisis ulff^fl 
pih ^l£I0^8p^. Li9jS^£;t iiLDoafi Lfp^^sS^i 
^srorisDuP/f^ Q^frili^nSleu QuiruGs SQpsiil G^jsrff 
\i9G6v®^£sp /ff«rarGiiBf©j>/r (Sui^tu&sj^p^fS Qptr 
©) /7r-4@*@ - cs^aj),^: ut^kisrr trih §)u^^'^kQe[r 
escr® B~p*u^L s^UL^ih QutriLQk Aa\)p^ pe\)6v 
pesaress^^tf ix)@*ui^ /Sfaarsrfn Gfitl® 6&0 jyowrL-/r 
afleu QuiTtL®<k ZLuqLLi uua.i&siii irQ^tki 

tSBsotrp^ QstrjSp^ eu(^8pSL'SS>iru9^ ^atitr 
a9tfQ«/r®^jp 6^0 iSuutTf^ Q;aiTL..u^u3Qso®k ^ 
essipjjSliQatrGkT® 90 ptri^issia ^puQumL® 
dpsoT QojisrHuSIQffo®;^^ eixisy^p Qp/iSsit ^jipu 
uu^k&iTjrpi i^GBBrG^ifiev eij©'Q©rr 0 QptriyOfjs^ 
QptrtL!^^^ Q;^trLLi^aSlGoj(outFlbv 
ueofSSitrBQuii lL® ^^^iQutFiev Qpire^ (tpapsu^m 
erQ^^kGsireoar® LojmuLpLfp QjSPmLi^v^ ^javarr 
upe^frsr0 p&soraisi^ifl<iV ^birjiSIcsrQuffiav epiior 
0 tu QS!LpeB)(suk8p^. 

oj^^/rerr t!plppp> Q^irdsc QausSiiSQsv®^ 
jpcF <F/rLjLo fT^^offr (oUffi 011 iffQjsif Lipuy Qui&Dfra 
jtippp pekriss^M^ptrQm mpi 
, uu^iqih utr^ e£®8pj^. Lojpjp/r&r aeoiirQujp/b} 
0 ©j 6 TfltiSICo)©>®i^^ ^iremQ^/rdi LjpQpih ^eutr 
jT(^Q4Fiu^ «a9j0j (SeiT^^ QsuujiiSeQ^b (fCili^ 
sfS&Sp^. p6DJ(^djk airiLipp L^Gorq ^ppjSt 
Qpirdsv Ql£iQ6v /^asaresi^il cl- 

pir^esia Qj^trcioif ea>Gup,^<s Qptrf^ pu^sp l^jo 
u(T® jtipp^ Qpn'bsck srreQ^ uS^p^kQstreasr 
® ^QP^^P^ §fpp ^ - Q^rr^',\h SlQppSi 
g ?0 ^/rt^(£o<5 QeuiLivSsiiip QurnlGp J^u9irGurr 

tbS <51001 8p j^'Lipdj^<(^6b ^luS't euirihiB topi 
u^LiLfih Qgijuji6I6^6v 0r)<sup, ^^i ^0 ptrifieaa ^^5 
PP iScOlLj LnpjUl^lLjp (aUfTtS/B >S^ A S tGu) fiof 

8p ^u^ppJSi(^sv AdusifL.jpl> uilQuGutrev 9'tst9 
oir)<su&8p^\ a> 

. < 

ui^^sr IT ^(d ^ii^u 

’ ulLQul^-, 

QAuiiMi^ipQpfTbv - - /rr-jg)-fiir- 5 fj_ ®m-p 

•Bi-0SSr(t^'JZL^Ul:^-pL-€S>Sl} 

Spu'b 

ui^AAmrih (sSesiA^ - 
S.U 4 ui^ - • - - 

Ap 

ertf^sA a 9 /D 0 Q^eotsi^ • • • * 5 n_ _ 

iD-g^-Pihu&rjr^&i &r &r-ptr 

"SmtuQsijdevit^^fFLbutstru:) gj^- 2 -. 

Q<ff 501661 uiLi^Gxrih Quit s eu&^i^Qpevo^.i^^Q.. 

^^LSLOJSft 

^ppuuL^AAtrsrpCpiTsb iD'PfT26fm9e^ ^ 0 ii. 
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» 


£(Mi(o£Brriv <n23uirw. 


Cp^^/r^j«(c5 efTQ^^iu fiSI<sy-/r^^«sSr 
ui^ Quaibuu^ (oMir^v tJilaDL-^^ Q^^/rili^JiSou 
vm:j6l6sr <ar (D d < ss mu ^^e^cst^rfinv Q<^nujd 

^^j;S>/<^6v ^'-sS! ^ndveD^exrcot^fii^ 

Q^fffr6Vfai^d^(^€8l^ C^^rrSa* ^iesun^ 
iHJinLi^eb itr^sijufroih &.<bi LQip.,d^ 

ddFfr6VL^i61&v tBS[Tiki:<a) i^SBiu^dOi^ Q^iriLdldip.sp 
dc/Tfa^cr (o^iTiud,S^dQaff0stff(B3U(i^Sp^- 

aoofQiaud^ «/rto^jq/?)^ ^Qj/rir^O^iu^ sitSl 
jDiQe[r<d^ jSj^eQp «l1^l iSBlLi^g>v 

iSI&ir a_ - pfr^ia5)£s ^Lf^Jirei^LlQd Q^rrSsv Qldss)<^ 
I jueutoiDtf liSlooj QurFlev Cou/riK^/c ^fr(^uutPoea>s 
G)lU^hl8p iSrSjAlLfpLh «ffr0«tfa9-W 

fi\)iTLD6v ;S^er*0fR jSi^e6l6\j siKBSljo^i. LapjuuiiLi'h 
Q0 ;'F^r yS^ipTOis ^psSlIQ j^^vQweecrGf^jariL QldcdH 
q/o/5 .£P6SJjfi't^30)6u 

QldcS L]pjb‘ ^<sciL^fl£^^)LLGi st^juQdffih u^tSf; 
li 5),4.nu LSIi^/b’£S iSm<ss(rolt QarrLjeBiunSlov 
Qan &sjr (& >r^o. IJ S' ^soi^Bs: Q/^gS^ ^ eScrscun 
luirm ^jGsafiQ^fTGsarGpGOT (^uj #; Q^<^iud8p lS 

ooi uj S'lUvOf tSGVffSi^dv Q^ir.d^ ffiUiot 

GH(f^’hui^„ G)S'lL<prjl UITO\jdiSli&UjL^il9(^)6l* QJfflsO 
^ ^tS)L^4 # ovCajcJovQ ^ iu^ 8 0 d mp 
tp 0)ou Sppi isHGlQp^. * ^ 


I Llip.iiSl6i) mLp^dQstreaiTQ ^n)uQuiTtlQ ji^/r,©? 
daLySsij ^(^iQsuirQ^ Qj^rrevtTA^ 
dmJ^Wn^irQotir Q^n S&f /z5/ow. Quitlm) ^>do> 0nu 
Uiir/f^ mrpG{!i(Siid8pj0l, ^uuu^ ^ 

er tLGlp 114^1 ufFnup^ih ^(^uiSldQstredtrQL, a/0 
Qp^. lSIgoil^ Q^^frdoLQujQd^d! ^Q^eSd arnuu 
QuiTiKSl sSt(Sl8p^, p^^(^iud <3,n liii^iSpufrQ 
90 iSuuiiuSi^ 0^Go ^esjrcrof/f jBffuLS^h ^ssinii 
Qi&n^'d ^edira^iflbv c!^(ipp^@pjji}, jyo^ 
d^ PSfrpSiGor lSioot u9^;i^d ^bq^sB eiQd£2^ 
Giane6ar(B Lopjut^ - iD ..^ ^CSurril Q slul/ 
(oiBil iBrrLn&j o^^rrdSdQs/mt^Sp^* sn^sm^ 
^(fj^ LDjrdG)/t6 ml i^eatud sid^La/rd^ ^jd^wsBilQ 
pJ>i(miu ^jsStoSJLBscT (y^rnsQ^i^ erosw^^g^/F^ 
e^^QfSuirui Q/B>iriud^ ^soi / iBjot 

Qurfleb ^s6ir(^a LafTfd^ ^p;^d A-ySleu &m.pm&jd 
8p^. tmipuuilu (?,d)/r&f ^-pn^v t^(f-iujd;BLh 
^3f>i 90 /ff£_6roa/ ^^Cffiut^dQBfremQL. 
Gi](p8p^, ctuJBpiTmir^ssrLBJ^T 
giQp^d 4 s(i^qB (Dij>iSij^^dQjsir&i i^8p^. 

§lLjui^d(§-Q9jnrfFiTLjSI (y^peB. 

^SUULJ^Q^IT^ iStSsUffU)’ 

QsirthLj j^jrd(^ ^ cBiSo^ • a-p. 

^ L^u 60 ) u sir dr ih • uoika - ®. 

•sBiTfBfr g)2a’ - - • - ueoLh - @. 


jS&i^QfiirsoQendso. 
g)^igi!juil(Bui9> RFsq qS'qjhic, 
G)Q/aV'.oTp/rLl(S),4'C?,'^n-6v - a.^. 

^fiNjr^)lLjUl!^ - - 

UL-<oD0t_ULp. - - - 

^lik^vpQpir ludsd Qprr'sv iDsup, 

QpiTftV'V - ill ij9 d s^ih n? - j§p - 65 )- ' 5 in_ 0.1613)), 
p hvOgv 6001 Q ^ 0:1 L ULl.Gluij;L Q<^6U-g^ s. 

<BiU6oi Qoicojdc^ O^eu 

cyi8pui^ujfi 6v Q^LCoac«L'«0 Jj lo/p/d 

Ca/Ssri 0 @ « cgti, ^ ® - ^i^d(^d ^ih 

LSafldt St^U^IU - ,/§yj_ ^6iiu2- £,)S. 

'■9L 

su^*pir&(fl6vQffdj£ri(ipi^diB6[}iTLh. 

* 

6i9sujju)^^ 

Q^ir^'dQsrremGlsijpjip s^sixfri^ihLjd Q^sml 
tp^uSleu cBl® (yjL^pid 6fii ld^ox'Ul^. dfr6osr^j^LLLfsir 
ir^^ei) eBiiG) LDp'pirdr Qpircisi' ^ppd stiff 0 
Qpfrili^jiSiev ^(ppL^Gosu ^Q^uiJSdQ^irQ^^ 
mjpjptroi G)su6i^ii9G)6v(Brf)PP (Bi^ffirGvyjGv cov (^pir 
ili^ uBev ;Bem60!^60)ir 6BL\G)suinf/LjQumlGl g)ireik 
(^piri^6B)€BijB^ip^d tfffrLjLDjrd^coiCcufflsv Quit 
L lQd ff^l'Si^LfpLOtrBd ^6^8p^, ^GSlGoriSi^tL-i^ 
L^ <d €Sif iT eBiKB /jreueu jpfifl 

0-iD ui^ QsfT€Biff®6uiT>^ uir^aSeb mrpuQurr 
ilGi^t^d^ Jff-L/if JS.uqC’u/ril® ^y^ira ^},i8 
dQstroi (^Sp3h ji/ppd LSuutrp^QfBiT 


gjoosu&'^erfr §Di!^s ^<d ^rmtrdSidQsiremQ in- 
uiy. ,flT6ua> /ffeiwrassf/I aS)Ll®Ll/ Lj^^uunredsn^jd^^b 
GOQj^^d sinudsi-iliQuir^ j^'SfTirsBdQsrredtrQu. 
6iJ(ff)8p^, /S- “ tUl^ ;Fafcr (535^0 L£> 6Bp>‘Uiy. 

lufTsdstnud g sQ^/rewr® <ffff tuiwGtsn (Bl^^(Sii(pih 
Quit ^ ^spdSdQstr&i ^Mp£p, §lpd8 euu^sil 
i^dQsfiedjrGl LDjrjjuty.(LiLh ;$6djr6ai:^ir sBiKhf 

jtl IT d60)ad sinud8dQ&ir^^8p^, 
pd ffmxjpmpd ^ireStbveQeup^^dGlsnedsrGl (i/jfeor 
SQ^eSlGCDQj^^tQ^pp Qpirevstetr iglsGtiGutnlL^ir 
sd iBoisyLipth aar eosiid^ QiiS^ fftrtud 

mpd Q&tr^ffm Gstri^fi tan lij ^lG)d ffiriu 
L01;JLftg/D^. <FfriULDLy.;dpLS6DlLj Qptl lll^uBoV 
^- 0 L-Lh pema^ij eBilGl a-u) •uup, ^^sBirih uil 
(so)u. QurrlGd eftrujLDu^d^^e ^pirsv (yofi^^Lh 
uil60)u,Cuirtlijp.(f^dkfp G)pmli^u26\) G’/tf/r 
Sot’;^ Qpmud^p QptTdj^^u uilbOiL^ecaajp, Qp 
Qif. Opmlu^nSev mrpsa)Qjd8p/^. inpi 
piTGii ^ppd Gpn tli^iiBsCi^^dQp Qprr’bsii^ 
^ 0 UL| 0 /pj 3 . Lopipirerr Qpir'bbvGlujQfd 

p6aar6ci^rFl6v ^Q^sBuQuinlQ ^ffeoar® sir 
eS,^jfb siiSl^Qjj Qsird^d silu^ a- - ptr^leas 
(cLnGOi^ii^looiQurFIsv Qutnl®^ prr 
qi^U6V60)sQuJM 8p fSPOiSy Lfp 

rntrs^ fSOTGri^d ff^Q^dsL^obevmne^ Qslli^ Lopj 
ui^.ii-l'l jSItpsObv « - pfri^GaidF ^psojeu 

p,£p Quicaf^LjpLh p^QsvesarQeooTiu p^ueBpjQpdj^ 
^d slufi.cBl® mruScbevnruisv ^peBil® 
iFium iSebeQi^sb fftuboi oiq^loul^ Gpiud^er/yj 
u9dffu') uy>ih nr - Cwdsn l/9(|^l1«S)4- nr - Gisiredar 
®a0^ Qip^ Qoioi ‘b^tr jiiihiS^eB CT®djp (y^pev 
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& jr4h^4>^A Jfl(^&Wlo\>b\^^ QiMbX) 

^iu ^sjsi^>i9i^ol) O^gfiLiisifDjp, ^/p 

«jfiLl®A jtiihLSeS^iJti jyuuifCriu 

Q^lus^/p^. .^uj<sk 

i6J(iT^lhui^ Q^iu^ @GWr® «LL«Di«aS(g>49lJ iSUlflm 
lLu^ iiT(9;^^bl33^^iS/t)^* 

Qaubv&in'LLQ^iQ^ir^ frr * ^ S‘^, a-cr 
Sr^^ihq ui^ - - ®<SP-^ 
iJilewt-. ui!^ - - 1^.- ^-@-@ fi-5n.* 

^L^&axiu - . - - X. jyrfiftu^L a.*D-^ 

Si.* 

* uL/ut?. jr.g) ©-s^. ij8 

jilni^fSesif • .. a.«)-g) ©•^. «3ys)®( 

*L-uaa>Lj«/rjr'n «;r^rrii5)Ssi.* ,^. €a[j 
bi^uQ^^fthuijy^h . frr • ^ ®“Si_* 

/ - • . - - ^ ®-gn.. .® 

jf^GsveBth Qisssriu oS'cro^F ®“Sn • ^ 

Quypuufi - e.cT-^ ^n^Q^aSi^k^ ^th 

Si_* * W 

^IfiU 

ffLid-f^n"<sSia\} Qs iLj^(y:iUi^<B^evfTLh. 

P^JSr(o^Ti,{!^JSS)L-IUSijlujLD. 

f I 

QuijbAom L^ ff^iUL^^^Q;SJ(oV UlJLfeTOL. ©yr 
j?bvjF(^^n iu^4>p>Tbb t>ki!r^'iT<surr 
£}^/p^. S)Jh'^;i C?,#/7 ^iJbc^i}) iff^aj-oSTQ^djj/^ 
i^esssrCQaiKBS/D^ R.6«jr®. ^auuLi^ 

P^bdfsrL^(T&UJ Uil^UiS,^ ®bi>(5l/A(^ 

G‘u>6u Q^rrdj<kQ/r)j^^C^ m - ' 

^U/TlU Qs-aniSl^. 


Co,«/r j)ji«(^ (yty_Cuj.7® 
/rJu'Siji-fpLD i iif-Asu nw Quff^Q/o 
aj9 wU il ii). i 

z^/reor Co ^/7 651 ‘ <4; ^^ewTioCpf /rltoij ' 

iDj)];5(r(Mr ^ irL^tM ff •^sr Quiflbv QurriLKhls- fB-&!<ni ■ 
LS0l<i^is(^iihl Q^ffbV - t(r - «(g; <57 * 

CiTf®^ iJi^«Strff(y^fh ifL^^ • ui^ f>.LJL//E/ « 6 u;sr^ i 
;®«Rjr603f77 LJijp. « JS/rjr(tpto j 

Lji «wf7 fr(i» QstT^iije>L9b6rLI Q^*TzI i9.aSQfaL»®^4^ 
esELfb/iSIs^siretfsrG (tpeor C?;!i>zr 

r*u'u LJi4L*.a7n,«g.'>6»r6Bi!f;r j^jD-sSliLQ C^ftzr 

QjSiiTujS^ Q^irLiL^.uSl^ tm/D6a)^iSp j 
.1^7. (ojfffrasv /iL’-jb'ifm «fffir©;(2’aj £Sfr«\)QLn 

^(thuiS i (of® ^ O' taw? n eS^Q^jih ^ 

10- QoluuiiSijOfiu ArriLfbOJi^^^s ArTuj^i,4f 
z5)jsSt (?*)r65. i- Qun® | 

,4l^' ' 

g!' j ' !p 4 ,7 ,; i? /y oS. 


I Keferriug to the several Xatiie piuceuses of 'ran* 
I ning recorded above, the Jury way briefly (to alfbrd) 
some clue to their compi’aiive ineiits) touch upon 
the general principles which regulate similar pro- 
cesses ill England. 

lAming . — the Pits containing tlie Lime water, or 
milk of Lime, of three or four diflereut strengiha, 

( are arranged together in a series ; the stifiened^Vd 
w^ashel hides are introduced fu'^t in the weakest 
lime Pit, and, after liuving remained there oi>e or 
two days, are transferred to the next in strength, 
and so on until the hair and epidermis yield readily 
to the touch, and the hides present indications of a 
I suflicient action of the Lime; during the whole of 
1 this process it is necessary to handle” the hiik*,^ 
j daily, to equalize the action of the Jjime. The hnnd- 
! ling consists in taking the hides out of the Pit,squeez- 
j ing and allowing them to drain for an hour or two, 
j after which they are returnetl to the Pit, 'flic Jimie 
j water should be w'ell stirred each time the Hides are 
I returned to the Pit after handling. 

I The time required for the Liming of Hides varies 
j from one to two weeks, and for Sliccp airi Goal 
skins from two to five days, jllic time being de- 
! pendant on the texture of the Hides, and the state 
of the atmosphere. 

llie practice of covering Hides wilh Lime Paste, 

; rolling them up® and then immersing them in the 
Lime water, appears to be unknown in England, ami 
j seems calculated to realize all the evils attendant 
: on over Liminst, and theie can lie no question that 
I such an over nse of lime is pernicious ; for reasons 
before given over Jjiinecl leatlier is loose, light, and 
spongy, features exhibited in too many of the native 
Tanned Leathers under Keport. On the coiuineul 
of Europe Jdrnc is not universally used. TJie soften- 
ing of tlic epidermis, and roots of the hair, being 
eflccted by means of acid solution — an acid liquid 
is prepared by digesting speui bark in water for 
five or six months, until the liquid becomes as sour 
as ordinary vinegar. Acid mixtures besides de- 
taching the hair and epidermis, without injury to the 
Hide, ])repare it at the same time bv swelling tl e 
pores of the Hides, to receive the 'ranuin. While 
alluding to this subject it may be observed, that 
if dnif lime be allowed to remain in the Bide, when 
placed in the Tannin solution, tlie Leather will be 
rendered /wnl and inflexible. 

The .lury may now proceed to oflera few remarks 
on the next process, the application of the Tannin 
to the Hide. 

In this process, as generally practiced in England, 
Hides are first introduced into an infusion which 
ha.s been previously almost exhausted of its Tannin, 
and are after this, subjected gradually to tiic pro- 
gressive action of several stronger infusions, until 
the Hides arc perfectly tanned ; tlie usual test of 
w'hich is the absence of the wdiitr streak in the mid- 
dle of the section of the Hide. Some 1’annera com- 
plete tlie process in the pits, by the use of the Tan- 
nin solution only, and others by introducing a lit- 
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lie ground bark between the Hidea while 

passing the ^5de» tU?!Oiigh tfe ' lia^rnin ^nfbsidurAi 
they should be takeii ont fj^qunntiy turd'^handli^* 
that is suffered to drmn lasi Wds 

taken our being the first returned to the Fit* 

It is believed that the free aocess of air td‘ 'Ihe 
H^l when draining hue «ti injtitiout efet ^1%$ 
maSner of drying Hid^ afte^ the TarniidgSi is -one 
which, simple as it appears, rSqaires care and 
telligenoe, Hides dried too slowly in damp pliu^s, 
are Kuble to mildew, while those dried tOo rapidly. 
Of which have been exposed to the suii, become 
hard and brittle. 

Hides should be dried under cover wtth a -fibe 
current of air and good ventilation. Whilst the 
Hides are drying they should be taken down daily, 
and beaten with wooden mallets to compress their 
tissue, and render them more compact in substance. 

The old Tanning process in England occupied a 
period frequently of 1 6 months. The present sys- 
tem is completed within 12 Months. 

Ill the best leathers the relative position, and 
arrangeiAent, of the fibres, after receiving the Tan- 
Tiiu, is as nearly as possible the same as in the fresh 
Hide or skin. 

The section of apiece of inferior leather, pre- 
pared by the ^uici process, presents a much more 
perpendicular structive of fibre than fliat of leather 
properly tanned. This is occasioned by the Hide 
becoming swollen in one direction only, by sudden 
immersion in a strong Tannin infusion, and not re- 
turning to its original form again. 

There are some other point in Tanning worthy 
of notice. 

1. The constant agitation of the Hides and 
Skins while in the Tannin infusion, and thorough 
draining of the Hides when removed from one in- 
fusion to another 

2. A warm Tannin infusion in preference to 

cold ? ‘ i 

3. The exclusion of Atmospheric air from the 
Pits ; fgr tannin Exposed to the influence of water 
and air forms Gallic and Ellagic acids ; which acids 
perform no part in Tanning. 

4. If the Hides are not crowded \n the Pits they 
will tan better and sooner. 

5. Is the Leather to be Tanned so as barely to 
secuf'C a sale in the Local market, or is it to be so 
tanned as to secure a frm, Mid, durable Uuth^'i 

The Jury have offered the above general remarks 
in connection with the several specimens of Leathers 
, submitted for their examination, and Keport, with 
the view of exciting enquiry and discussion, and so 
giving some stimulus to a Braiicli of manufacture, 
which, as now generally followed, is, it must be 
admitted, in a very unsatisfactory condition. 

* Q. W. Y. SIMPSON, 

Reporter, Class XV L 
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To THE SecEBT^^HY MaM AS EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— I hllve the W the re* 

oeif^ of your letter anff Iflr with % to 

ann^x k short deseri{)tibn%f ihO by ^hich 

the birds sbnt to the Wadras ;^re- 

stsi’ved. ' ' • 'i; “ . 

Bad I possessed the time I wohld itio'Wvadlbnc, 
what 1 can now, only au^^est might be aocomjplish- 
ed, if the Committed shodd, think it wotfh while, 
which is, to have bii^s in all the diffen^t aitagos ol 
bird preserving take off by' the Photoghsph!, 

llie appealed description of process of bird 
preserving having l)ceh drewn up very hastily, is 
thus difficult to be understood in some parts, a$ an 
apology for which I must state that it had to be 
done on the tine of march, whilst proceeding from 
Bungalow to Bungalow. 

I have the honor to be, • 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

FRANCIS BAY. 

NuOOBll, ) 

Feb, llih 1857.J 

The specimens of birds sent by me to the Madras 
Exhibition were collected in Mysore aiid the Dec- 
can, and are not intended as a perfect collection of 
any tribe, but merely as specimen? of bird skins, as 
those from the East Indies are not numerous in Bri- 
tish Museums, all sent were prepared by myself, 
for which purpose, the only requisites are, a pen- 
knife or scalpet, pair of scissors, hook suspended by 
a cord from the ceiling, needles, thread, cotton or 
tow, bradawl and arsenical soap as a preservative 
for the skins, and which is far superior to any other 
known, if it is wished that the birds should be even 
set up. The next best bichloride of mercury, or 
corrosive sublimate, causes them to be brittle aiidiii' 
creases the difficulty of stuffing. The plan pursued 
in preparing the foregoing specimens was as fol- 
lows : — first the bird's mouth having been opened, 
by gently pulling the upper and lower bill as- 
sunder, two incisions are made with the penknife, 
in the inside of the upper jaw, from lifchind forwards, 
one along each side of the palate, dividing bot)» 
the soft and hard, these are joined together in front 
and the wJiole of the palate being now detached, 
except its most posterior part, it is easily pu‘»hed 
backwards, which being done, the mouth is filled 
with cotton, to prevent any fluid exuding from 
either the nostrils or mouth, during the process of 
skinning, wdiich would most probably destroy the 
specimen. 

Placing the bird on a clean sheet of paper, and 
gently pushing the feathers away from the right 
and ieft of the breast bone, which is liere only 
dbvered by skin, an incision is made through the 
skin from the most anterior, to the most posterior 
extremity of the breast bone and along its most 

A 10 
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elevated part (the heel of the sternufti), the skk is 
detached from off the muscles of tbe ckM (peelot** 
raU) partly by pushing the togers ^o, 

or assisted by the knife sliotild< the oelkdor -^ti^e 
attachmg the skin to the imrf dnmldt^k 

having been done on bpth sides/ a pair of scissors 
having blunt extremities^ should he inserted along 
the front of the breast bone* just Vx»fore the merry 
thought (interclavimlar bones) and by it tlie neck 
should be divided* hwg careful not to include the 
skill. The hook y^dch is fixed by a pi^ of whip- 
cord fronpt the Cej^ng, is now to be inserted be- 
tween merry bought and breast bonei, paWing 
compleiply from one side of the bird to the other, 
so as W a good hold, and the bird is tp be 
thus stisp^ded at about level with lite opemtor’s 
chest* The skin can now be easily detached oiiP each 
shouldc*’, and whatever of the neck remains un- 
divided may be completed by the knife, at this 
period the neck is altogether detached (except by 
the skin) from the body, and the operator has to 
proceed with his skinning backwards, towards the 
tail, in which process he will first come to the 
wings, next to the legs, and lastly to the tail. 

The skin covering the muscles of the wings 
is everted, proceeding as nearly to the outer ex- 
tremity of the wing’s bone (humeras) as is 
possible ; the tendens of the muscles are to be there 
cut thiough, and^^he muscles cleared from the bone, 
which is to be divided at its inner extremity, or that 
nearest to the bird's body ; the same rule applies to 
the leg the bone of which is to be left, the same as 
the wing bone was ; and on having proceeded as far 
as the tail, the end of the vertebral column is to be 
cut through, by which the body will be left suspend- 
ed, the skin of the bird remaining in the operator’s 
hand dope to the tail on the upper surface and ex- 
tremity of the back bone are two pea shaped bodies 
(oil glands) which must be cleared away, and all the 
fat should be removed from the inner surface of the 
skin ; a little cotton ought now to be placed inside it, 
for the purpose of preventing the feathers adhering 
to the skin during the process of finishing the head 
and neck. Skinning the neck and head is the most 
difficult part of the process. The extremity which 
was detached from the body (the root of the neck) 
should now be securely fixed to the table, by a 
bradawl, and the skin everted like the finger of a 
glove on being drawn off, and the operation pro- 
ceeded with by gently dividing the attachment s, be- 
tween the skin and the neck by short strokes of 
the knife, until the skull is reached, over which as 
the skin is tighter more care is requisite to prevent 
the skin being tom, and no force must be now em- 
ployed, prolonging the dissection forwards, and on 
either side ; the ear is arrived at the skin covering 
the inside of which being continuous with that of 
the body, (the membrana tympani of all birds 
covered with a thick layer of mucous membrane, a 
prolongation of the skin) it may bo drav^ out in- 


tact, in some species of birds (as the TringiBe) this is 
difficult ; Xhm it msy be divided as (dose to the 
skull as possible, and the forward dissection con- 
tinued. The eyesore tlm next part reached, the 
conjunctiva has to be cut through, by which (a sort 
of thin skin) they aire ndherent to be eykids, and 
the eye is exposed ; if the cfiSsoetioii is carried a 
little further the bilHs approaelmd^ beyopd thb|^ 
operator must not poee^, for if bs should hewiJl 
detail the skin from the skull, and the Speeimen 
will be spoiled. 

The beck of the skull (pccjiutal portion) must be 
cut off with a detimhing the ireek, and ol- 
ciput, from the rest the sku^, by this, the brain 
becomes exposed and throu^i the hole in the skull 
thus farmed the brain is to be removed, the tongue 
and palate should be now cleared from the mouth. 

Only the eyes now remain to be removed, and 
oonsiimrable care is requisite, not to burst the eye- 
balls, the knife must be carried around the eyeball, 
between it and the orbit, by which all the super- 
ficial attachments will the divided, it should then 
be passed behind the eye, from above (inside the 
orbit) and the deeper ones cut through, aft^r which 
the eye intact, can be easily drawn out, arsenical 
paste is now to be rubbed over the whole of the 
inside of the skin of the head and neck, and the 
orbits filled with cotton — ^the most difficult part 
of all is without doubt returning the skin over the 
skull, for now it is inside out, and practice is re- 
quired for this purpose ; first the skin from the front 
of the skull should be very gradually returned over 
the back portion, and sides, from the inside as far 
as practicable, then keeping the extremity of the birds 
bill firmly held between the finger and thumb of 
the left hand, the skin may be gently returned by 
the right hand into its natural position. 

Skins of ducks and other birds with large heads 
and small necks cannot be so treated, the neck in 
them must be divided as close to the skull as the 
operator can proceed from the insides, this is to be 
I finished by an incision made through the skin in 
the middle line from above, belovf, at the Jjack of 
the skull through which the head may be brou^t, 
and the skinning completed as before described. 
The whole of the inside of the body^ must be rub- 
bed over with arsenical soap, and some cotton wrap- 
ped round the bones of the legs to preserve them 
their natural size. Tha bones of the wings shbuld 
to tied together at about the same distance they 
were at when the bird was alive — ^soroe flesh still re- 
maining on the wings, has to be removed through 
an incision made along their inside for that pur- 
pose, the arsenical paste must be rubbed in. 

No. 606. 

All the flesh having been now removed from the 
body, the wing and kg bones and skull being the 
only bony portions retained, it is now necessary to 
make a skin ; about this, unfortunately, few appear 
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to know how to proceed^ the skin should be stuffed 
out to about the size of the bird 6ui m more» wh3st 
the neck must be diet^ded to its natuifal size, for 
if the skin from #ide adhere together, conse- 
quent on no stuffing being inside, it is almost use- 
less subsequentljr to attempt to stuff them, a piece 
of stick (or thin bamboo,) should be taken, $ little 
le^than the bird’s natural length, this shouid be 
w^ped round with cotton or toW| so that a body 
may be formed thus : « . 



This is gently pushed into its proper place. The 
extremity marked A going into the skull, that mark- 
ed B resting against the tail, a little loose cotton is 


placed along its sides, and the akin sewn orer all; 
a little cotton is dso plMd inside the mouth, the 
biHs tied togethei^the skin should be encircl^ by 
a piece of paper sewn to the proper size ui^il it is 
dried, which may be done by plndng it in tne sun. 

‘ nXNCISBAT. 

AhHEX)NT}G 6 EB,) 

1857.f 

The staffed Birds exhibited' although contaiuing 
no rare speoimens, yet form a very interesting col- 
lection ; the specimens have been prepared with 
^reat care and skill, and are i||#(ixcellent preserva- 
uon. The Jury attach a very useful memo : des- 
eribmg the several processes of Bird preserving by 
Francis Bay, Bsq. The Jury award honorable 
mention. * 

G. W. Y. SIMPSON, , 

Beporter^ Clan XVI. 
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JUET. 


The Honorable Sir H. C. MoSTOonsat, Bart., Chairfitan. 
C. f. Chamibb, Esq. 

W. Evans, Esq., m. o. 

P. R. Hunt, Esq. 

W. R. AkdUthot, Esq. 

SOOBBOYALOO NaIDOO. 

Rev. P. PbbcivaIi, Eeporter. 

Rev. T. Bkothebton. 

H. Smith, Esq. 

H. Foetey, Esq., ic. a. 

Jayaeama Chettiae. 


c 


LIST OF BOORS, PAPERS, &c. 

Manual of Gardening of Southern Indian by 
Riddell, Esq, c 
Pope’s first lessons in Tamil. 

St. Mark’s Gospel in Telugu. 

The Third Book. 

English First Book. ^ ^ 

The young Communicant’s guide m Tamil. 

Pope’s first Catechism of Tamil Grammar. 

A conversation on the origin of Hindoo Caste in 
Tamil. 

Tamil questions in mental Arithmetic. 

New Testament History, , 

Spiritual teaching, American Arcot Mission. 

First Geography in Telegu. 

** Dinavaitamani” in Telugu and Tamil. 

A Sketch of the Coins of Mysore with (4!4) forty- 
four Illustrations. 

4 French Books. 

5 Black Books from Hyderabad. 

3 Do. do. from Musulipatara. 

Paper and Card board manufactured at the Peralore 

Paper Mills. . , -r. 

Medical Journal in Hindustani edited by Dr. 

Smith, M. B , 

1st and 2nd Book with Tamil Vocabulary. 

3rd do. 

Tamil lessons in sheets. 

Map of India. 

English lessons in sheets. 

Ist do. 

Bad do. 

' 


The list prefixed to this report will at once shew 
that the contributions to the department under 
notice are verydimited, both as to extent and value. 
Looking at the small collection with reference to 
utility the specimens of paper and card-board 
manufactured at the Peralore Paper Mills claim the 
first attention. The twenty kinds of white and 
colored paper sent from the above place are bound 
up in a volume. It is to be regretted that tlie 
specimens were not scut in the ream with weight 
and price attached ; as in that case some idea 
might have been formed of the prospect there may 
be of a supply of indigenous paper for commercial 
and literary purposes. 

The specimens of printing, in English, French, 
and the Vernaculars of this country, sent from vari- 
ous Establishments are not numeroife ; nevertheless 
among tliem are found some excellent examples Cf 
the art. The works sent from the American 
Mission Press in Madras are got up in a style equal 
to lhat altained by the best printers in Europe. 

One or two of the Vernacular books, executed 
with a view to artistic effect, are singularly beauti- 
ful ; a fact the more remarkable, since the type 
was cast by Native Artificers, and the works turned 
out by Native Printers. Some of the French books 
from the Pondicherry Press ore very well printed. 

Two specimens of book binding from the Ameri- 
can Mission Press merit special notice, they are 
bound respectively in Morocco and Russian leather. 
The execution is not quite so neat as work done by 
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the fint dass trorkmeQ i» Lo&dm-'that moot . 
b« eipeeteli w the biaden here have hot the seem 
o{»|)ottmaity of practbiug the wt — but they Mo wy 
ww done, and the charge i« about W per heat 
behw liOndon prices. 

There are several specimens of Lithngtnplty 
from liilhtt^pataBi. Tlw Jury think some of thW 
w#l exaentea, es^iaUy those representing annnall. 

Spedmetts Of vernacular Journalism i« TM^ihhd 
Telugu ate extihited. The English notice of the 
he^ of " Dinavartamani,” such being the name (rf 
lipth papws, may be here inserted as tM best exposi* 
mn of the Editor’s purposes in the conduct (d' these 
perioidii^ : "This Jonnud is designed to oon^ 
interesting and useful information on each tofnca 
as are usually contained in those of Ettrgpc ; apd 


ihendwtieiimmetctho advwoement and«i«lia- 
Hindoo eoawMUJhy.” Th« 

C0«lailt two w three specbtena of wood «pif»wg 
eaeontad % a stndept of tw Sdipol 
when he engraved the bloeks ugder Jjd 

beenni^pr inajaudtion only thre^i mddwh. We 
JoamMuhemuIdly ptintedongood paM,eo^ins 
eight pages small folm, ond is pubiished weekfy at 
the small stun ^ fbnr tjum a month. 

The J«|iy in makhtg thia report of the «ti4es 
they have been odkd to examine, are of opision 
that the speeimens of printing egA Idttding &om the 
American Press are eotitkid to the tOoognition of 
the Cjmterd Cmnmittee: end they llr% therefore 
iiffwwchd the subject to their oousidetsdffn. 

P. PIROIVAL. 
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mOR'r OS worn, spun. Hvni^ AHO JAH) fabrics^ shews as SPiOlMUNS 
OF PRlilf^'O OR »t1SjS»Q ' 

' ■ * 

jmy 

J. Hin-n'V Key, Ksq. 

Major T, A. 

W. E. C/OCWKAI^JB, Esq, ’ 

E. Esq. 

Captain W. lU N*ri.>2x, 

K. BaaoiaYs Es^, 

N, C. MooBoeoMEU Moodbliab. 

Sirdar Jung Bahadooa, 

IL Tolputt, Esq., Hrparier, 


It is |i ^ft^tter oi regret to tUe Jury, that the 
mahfufjictui^es exhibited in this Class so feebly re* 
present the %eing and lPrii>ting of thie country j 
attl>ongli possibly many fabrics such as Madras 
HnndkcrAicfcF sm Ca^<?remm cloths, which might 
legitimately have been inokded in this Class, have 
been exhibited in C(ass XI as specimens of weaving. 

Projmbly, fuw arts have made so little progress 
'ill India since their introduction, as those of Pyeiiig 
and Printing ; still, crude and imperfect as am the 
modes Cyeing practised, the brilliaiiqy and per- 
inanemq? of aomi0 of the simple colours produced, 
are uusurpasaed in any part of the world. This 
may be in a great measure owipg to the freshneas 
of the mw materials qsed^ since U is a well ascer- 
tained fact that many of tlm ipye stuffs imported 
into Europe, pafttoularly tliose required for the 
more sensitive colours, ^at^iorate considerabl/ 
during a The applijOstiou of cheraioal 

srietm to ibis i^rt during the last 30 y^ars lias, 
however, given, the European 43r<3« au^mmense ad- 
Nan^n^e by enabling tbfffi tO prSMjttce a rich variety 
of delicate intermediate aha4es, utterly unknown In 
India. , 

In the art of Printing perhapa leas progress has 
been made than in that of D>emg* The PribtUpmses 


exhibited in this Class, are in styles as old and 
universally known as the Chinese willow pattern/' 
and all of them are printed from rudely cut blocks 
There is also a blotched appearance noiiceablc lu 
these fsbiics, arising evidently, from a want of ordi* 
nary attention to the face of the blocks during thf^ 
process of printing. 

The applicivtion of wpod engraving as taught in 
the School of Arts to designs on blocks for printing, 
would doubtless in course of time become a proht- 
able branch of industry. A constant succession oi 
new designs to keep pace with tiie changing taster 
of the people, would enable the Printers of tins 
country, with tlie advantages they possess in cheap- 
ness of labour a»4 printing material) to compete 
with the European Printers m the production ^of 
the cl^eaper kinds of block-printed j^brica now im- 
poigled- 

The Jury do not consider any of the articles ex- 
hiluted in this Glass deserving of rewmd They 
would only mention that the Palainpores exhibited 
by Agi Eiumend) MasuUpatam are better pi luted 
tlmn those fiom the Bqjahmundiy district. 

H. TOLPUIT, 

^ Xtepi^rter, 
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JUKY. 


tli€ Riglit ttonomUe li(0d 
M. 

H. Afiiuit}u.t, Rgpotidr, 

If'iinjLAt Esq., 

J. B. NaaxoN, Esq., 

J. Kellix, %q.y 
J. Rohde, Esq«« 

ColoDol Ga&xhsw, 

P. Vexeaxermall PiUiAt. 

Salar Oot Moolk Bahadooe. 

W. E. CocHtiAEE, Esq, 

MaBAE Ooii OoVBA?, !^hadooe. 

Hajee Aoa MA3uidb Baker Shj^raebe Nchazee. 
A. Cole, Esq., 


In considt^ring the inejits of the it-incipal articles 
exhibited in this Class, viz. Etnbroulered Fabries 
and carpets, it 'vill be necessaiy to judge them by 
very diffeient standards, the former odng intended 
more for ornament than use, the latter more for use 
ilran ornament, ngaui work that can be executed 
well by the band in Embroidery it would be im- 
possible to produce by the machinery and coarser 
jiiatCrials employed in tlie manufacture of carpets. 
This being the case it is only icquisite that a design 
for embroideiy fulfil the following conditions. That 
the patteifi be xell proportioned to the space 
covered, that the lines be graceful and flowing and 
that the colours be well blended and hnimomzed. 
A carpet st)Ou]|i when placed in the position it is 
intended to occupy not only serve as a covering to 
the floor, but as a ground work to support and set 
off tlie iVnituTc and occupants of the room to the 
best advantage, and not be of such a nature as to 
attract the eyes, to the detriment of other objects ; 
to obtain this result it is necessary that the general 
effect be oonsidmd rather than the individual 
details Tbs pattern should he proportioned to the 
size and distributed equally over the whole extent 
All strongly pronounced, or hard forms should be 
avoided and the pattern should either spread from a 
central form, or oe dispersed over the entire surface 
not jbrming decided lines either lengthways or 
breadthways. The forms u‘»ed should also have 
a flat treatment, all attempts at shadow or relief 
be\ng avoided. 

As a rule, Carpets having a centre and border, 
are good in effect especially in large rooms. The 


general result produced by the jembinatiou of tbV 
different colors employed in the design of a ftarpel, 
should be negative, when bnght colors are usea, it 
should be in small quantities and they should be so 
arranged and proportioiieil as to neutmlise tach 
other. The primary oolors when employed in 
the leading forms should be attended by their se- 
condaries, and when the secondary colors are madi 
use of for the principal pattei'ns, tlie ground bhoulch 
consist of the teitiaries. 

All colors should be separated fic^n those in 
juxtaposition by lines of black, white, or yellow. 

One fact shown by the present Exhibition is much 
to be regretted, namely ; ThM some specimens of 
carpets evince a decidea inclination on the part ol 
the makers to attempt an imitation of l&uopean 
patterns; if this be persisted in, it must inevitably 
Jiroducc the degeneration of tbal manufacture of 
which the natives Of India have for ages possessed 
an unrivalled reputation, the beauty and truthful- 
ness of their designs have been tbebasdsontvhicU 
many of the generally received rulen yegarding design 
aiTd color have been founded. The carpets pagde in 
this part of India are the Setrangi or cotton carpet 
commonly used for tents aqd somewhat reseinb]img 
Venetian carpetty in texture. A simUar carpfet with n 
cotton web but covered with woollen luOmdOf cot- 
ton thread, and the pile carpets generally on a cotton 
ground but with silk woollen or eotton pile as in 
the Axminster and Turkey osrpets. 

The principal manufacinres of the better discrip- 
tions of woollen are at Etbre in the distnet 
of Masulipatam, at Bangalore and Mysore,— cai pets 
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and of ohort 8t“pfe« ^ ^ 

traits, imdw^ 1*^48 tttmjwd^^mwsd 

in iSvsore ; wh«p#«»ft.«i«|»*t, f*>i? •& TOW?®* 

L «q^ •» miorc. Jt M aeoe^ ' to 

ilte M ®Bo« 

to that procawWe eV^liw*, * *V>^ ‘J*** 

4 80X80 « S.40t> d^et threads 
the tale wldte in a Bangalore or Mya^ 
sarofapace wouM contain only 2?X *0«40? ^ 
threads i t^iere is therefore sixteen ti^s «iat 
amSunt of work in an Ellore carpet tliat there la in 
a Mmre one of the same dimensions, Besidea this, 
the w^b threads of an Ellore carpet are stronger 
2an those iTa Mysore one. Of late years a prac- 
tice has been introduced into the Bangaloie caipet 
of using a hemp woof, thisis objejtonable wh^ 
hard twisted thread is employed as it 
be driven up as a aoflcr substanM might be, if ^ 
hemp were used for the weft well wadwd andnot 
hard spun it might be advanta^ns, inoeed the 
importince of having a weft le« yielding than cot- , 
ton U instancea in tlm carprts made f,® 

orders of 8. 3Tummiidi Naidoo and A. ^hui 
Oaatoo otMasalipatamby the Ellore and Mwidi- 
patam weavers for the entertriniig house of Was- 
tan BeU & Co. bf Bond Street, this house has 
attention to the importalfcai of tte best quoh- 
^s of tbeae carpets and m or^ to avoid the 

inconvemcooe of wudiiag earpetsia long rolls and 
.to seente the carpets from the effect of 
fctmin in folding they send oat Jkz “ 

used either in the weft only, o' “ ,“1^ 

woof, two spetimens of carpets so oonstroeted are 
exhibited and are ^certainly of excellMt quality. 
Carpets with woollen weft, ns in the Ttokey, are 
not made in this part of India, (but one said to be 
from MirzapoOr) has this p^ianty. The Mysore 
carpets exhibited this year are mfenor, In.ge- 

iieralitmay imremBrkedthattlMweolrfthe My8<w% 

carpet iiTSed vrttb very little «r^ and this is very 
jcKOTkable^in the grouKdi in a*«* patidies of vari- 
ous shadesare ^^{?s5k 

ihe iaequiiB.V of i*. S 

carpet? exhibited. 

ivomWarungal shewed wmst pf ntteation «n^- 
iiig out the sui^ns dye w^jeh has run and stained 
the ground, , 


GOLD EMBBOtB^T. 

MYsona; 

Two lasgtaifioent, Elephant JdiffiJi nr# 

No; 4205, by Kristniah and So. 48«, 
men Bow. ’ 


These a» beautiful speeimens, both have a crim- 
son ground diapered with ‘goid in the^«CTt«,Ai^ 
rounded by a border. The latter , thou^ 1^ ^ 
is the best design. In No. 4f 06 Blade Elephants 
are introduced. These produce a my spotty 
effect, and spangles are made 'use of to such an ex- 
tent as to give to the tout «n semble an «PF»re'‘^ 
tawdry in the extrmne. The border of No. 4861 
is romarkaWy good, the ground being of gold with 
a crimson pattein dgnres are skilfully introdiwd 
in which silver is employed with good afeot. JNo. 
4195 A. Shamiwmh, by Thunnegee Bow is well 
designed, eoraistlng of crimson silk dmpered with 
ffold supportmg a centre ornament ana comers, the 
wbde Wig Borrounded by an exquisite bOTdw ot 
gold with the pattern in crimson, black mid silver. 

No. 9088 is a piece of gold embroidery exhibited 
by W. E. Underwood. Esq. manufactured by Jet- 
ting Bow, worked in crimson velvet and having 
the nidddle portion diapered with a finely designed 
pattern in gold with star centre and corimrs sur- 
rounded by a border. This work is more bold and 
free in treatment than any other exhibited, the mh- 
tre and comers are magnifiecntly imagined, the bor- 
der in wMoh small quantites of green are introduMd 
is very good. No. 4808. A Palankeen cover by 
iVenkaiee Bow is rievarly designed containing 
1 more varied efitet ; crimson, black, green and sil- 
ver being used on a gold ground. 

The centre ornament is very good surrounded by 
a crimson and gold edging with a crimson fringe. 

The wb(de design shows a very skilful treatment 

of a simple form. . 

No. 4803 is a gold cloth, mr Musnnd with pil- 
lows by Kristniah — with ibe pattern in crimson 
and green, the centre lias the character of a diaper, 
the corners apd border are crimMU with a patturn 
in gold. TMs work shows a good hrrwigement of 
colour, but the effect would have been enhanced 
bad the green employed been darker and less yel- 
low. The fringe is dprk dran^, ihis colom does 
not in any case either contrast or^hannontee well 
with crimsqn or gold. ' 

No^ 6691. 'nifa is a very eati^clory work in 
crimson and gold exbiWted by the BesMent of Hy- 
defabad, the cffltnera and centre temarkebly g^, 
but principally worthy' of , notice for tlie masterly 
wav in which the grCen Bnes in the bordm are in- 
tro'duced ; their effeet it i^ffaet; hh«nonizing beau- 
tifully with the erifa«‘^ anff gol^ httpfoyed dn the 

^No™mi. ExhiMted hy Sdoba Rdyr, Banga- 
lore. although home portfone of t^Ss work aro pleas- 
ing the whole des%n U notlgdod. the centre wants 
power and the oraiige;fnnjBh dtel^ydd («s te No. 
4803) is" in bad taste, y . . . 

No 6184. Exhibited 1»y the Loeal Committee 
of Hyderabad, is erilhsoii tefth * border and eor«ri.rc 
In gold wril artirng^ ; teiC effect is mtoch injured 
by tht mean looking Wftge surifopiidmg it. 
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No. 4S0B. lithibited by Burmi^oe B 0 W. etf^ct. the 
gaioxe, ooii»t«U of -a ouriaon and piSb%»ia ^pitti^ s 6 etn mtenaed' of 

soA» gold and groe^ riba ^oea ooloat as posBibla ^itkm^ coba& 4 ff^^li^eir 

eusbioo hss/a ypleaa^^)o£M^ ^ '■■ of iwiftiiofly or.eow^ a ^ 


SADDLES AND SADDLE dliOTHS. ^ 

Of these the best axhibited are Nos* ^830| 
6745 and 2828* 7, 

No. 4^S0. An Elephant SadAe €athi|ited by 
Sooba £oVf» is very rich in appearance ppunst^ of 
a ^Id ,^onnd diapered with ^ crimson green and 
white. The border consists of the same colours^ 
eflged with gold and crimson, and surrounded by 
an orange fringe. 

No. 6745, A Horse Saddle exhibited by Toon- 
naghee Bow, Bangalore, is good in design having a 
crimson centre with a scale pattern diaper in gold 
thread, with corners, a border composed of crimson 
and gold, and an orange fringe. 

No, 2228. A Horse Saddle, Chennagee. Kow 
exhibitor, though better than some exhibited is 
poor in design. 

; • 

EMBROIDERY ON MUSLIN. 

No. 6887. A Gold Doopatah exhibited by Nabob 
Salar Jung and the Hyderabad Local Committee is 
handsome, the arrangement of the spangles, both 
as to design and color, is very clear ; fbe border con- 
sists of a very good shawl pattern. 

No. 9230. Two pieces of gold and silk embroidery 
exhibited by the Poodoocotta Rajah worked on 
muslin consisting of a diapered pattern in yellow and 
crimson silk, with gold thread and spangles. The 
effect is most beautiful, 

CARPETS, SILK, WORSTED AND COTTON. 

Six silk carpets arc exhibited. 

Nos. 1573, 6171, 5178, and 6172 are 
the best in design. 

No. 1573, exhibited by the Tanjore Local Com- 
mittee is very beautiful consisting of a centre and 
border. In the middle is star composed of red, 

• blue and yellow ; the colors are so well balanced and 
black lines are employed so judiciously to separate 
them from each other that (although very brighft) 
all, gaudiness of effect is prevented. The star is 
surrounded by a pattern filling the whole central 
space in which the colors are so skillfully blended 
that no one predominates over another. The bor- 
der is well proportioned to the centre harmonizing 
with it. The white introduced is well placed. 

No* 5178> exhibited by the Local Committee of 
Tapjore is verv good in design : the color of the silk is 
verx bright. The pattern is Geometrical, the colours , 
used red, blue, yellow, aud a little gj’een, are well 
ari'angedf separated by black lines, a tittle white 
being also introduced* . Nos. 6171 and 5172^ are 
also good ; Ju the former white is used mme liber- 
ally than in any others exhibited and with good 



No 8.4114-4115: Exhibited by S. NumBpli> aW 
very fine specimens of desi^i and are gotm 
ples of different ortianiental beatglieni;, , 

Nos. 4114. Mthofigh of ^^al^r price and less 
striking in appearance tthn No, 4115 ie much bet- 
ter calculated for Vear. The design of No. 4115, 
df Persian character is excelleUt. The jjpttern con- 
sists of a beautifully designed centre ornament and 
corners in orange blue and green supported by a 
dark crimson diapered ground. The colours afe wdli 
aritinged excepting that the orange precteminates 
rather too much over the blue ; the primages em* 
ployed, viz. red and blue, are of a ndufiral tone . 
the whole is surrounded by a border in ^hich White 
has been employed too liberally. In No, 4114 the 
colors used are almost the same as in the above 
with the exception of the border in which a cream 
colored ground is introduced, edged and divided 
from the centre by colored bauds. The derign 
of the whole carpet is excellent,* the colors being 
remarkably well distributed. 

NORTH ARGOT. 

Worsted Carpets. 

Nos. 1132, 1138, and 1134, exhibited by 
Kristniah. Of these No. 1133 is the best, the cen- , 
tre is very rich in colour, the border consisting of 
ipoloured bands well arranged contrasts effectively 
with the centre portion. The ground of the pattern 
is of a dark purple hue : this sets off the brighter 
colours of the design to advantage. 

In No. 1132, the colors are well grouped, but the 
design is of too large a character for the dimensions 
of the carpets. The border is good in itself but 
uusuited in the size of the details to the pattern it 
surrounds. 

In this carpet and in No. 1133 the colour em- 
ployed for the ground is of a mottled description : 
this is judicious as it prevents the heavinesa m ap-,; 
pearance generally remarkable when a grea^ ndasa pf 
dark color is employed. , ; , 

HYDERABAD ' 

WOESTED. 

Of the carpets exhibited Bxe'tnoiifc siiffisfactOTy are 
Nog. 6119 & 6110 exhibiteddJgf^M Hyderahiad Local 
Committee, the former ham,# caks^ asl^ aud a 
white.gromad (nad * 

trasting with the figlii centre. " . • 

A 12 
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Ko. 6110 , bas a diaper pHern on m ora^ grooad. 
This diaper woald have a vtvf aciitlared i^ect we«te it 
ttot for the introduction of akitfttliy amngod right 
lines. ^ The border is pnrtioalarfy ^d, it coasista 
of several bands well proportioped to each other 
and well coloured. » 

Of the Cotton earpds exhibited the best design- 
ed is #No. 61^8 frorh Wanmgul, these carpets 
have a much be^er eUset when viewed at a distance 
than on a ebsev inapection. 

The dyes employed do not seem to be fast, the 
yellow especially has in many places run into the 
white ; notwithstanding this disadvantage, it is pro- 
bable that these carpets may be serviceable for bed 
room purposes. ' 

TANJOBE, 

t 

WoiiSTEn Carpets. 

The large carpet No. 4596 exhibited by H. 
Hurry Bow is not good, and would appear to less 
advantage if placed on the floor than in the posi- 
tion it now occupies. The design consists of a mono- 
tonous repetition of a hexagonal form, the arrange- 
ment of colour is faulty, the border is good but 
too narrow in proportion to the size of the carpet, 
the design with exception of the border is an imi- 
tation of a bad Ei^lish manufacture. 

BANGALORE. 

A large carpet No. — exhibited by Mr. Bhodc is 
better in treatment, though this shows a want of 
systematic arrangement and unity in design : the 
border is remarkably good. 

No. 4698, is a well designed carpet, the centre 
pattern being the same as in the silk carpet, No. 

‘ 51 73, more contrast is required in the colour, the 
lines are of too uniform a tone, the yellow lines 
especially want power, the border is rather narrow. 

Two worsted rugs from Mnzapore are worthy of 
notice. 

MYSORE. 

Six long pile carpets are exhibited, the best being 
No. 6819, a paij exhibited by the Bangalore Local 
Committee ; these have a good general effect of a 
grey tone, the patterns employed are of too large a 
(lescription for the size of the carpets. The texture 
of the manufacture is coarse but they ai*e remarka- 
hiy low in price. 

A carpet made by the prisoners in the jail at 
Amherst is deserving of notice although far from 
'"good in design and dull in colours. 

MATTING. 

The specimens exhibited of this manufactiu’e are 
few in number and inferior to the samples sent in 
1855, they are nevertheless^ creditable and exbihk 
care and ingenuity in manufacture, those which 
appear most deserving of notiee are No. 998 
bited by NelUcherry Sevarama Tyer having a ci6nlre 


with a pattern in black bordered with crimson. At 
either end is a wider border containing brown, yel- 
low, ci’irnson, black and white. 

No. 906 by Nellislrerry Semamalyer o| Paul- 
ghaut is similar in clesigin. 

No. 916, a crimson mat by the same exhibitor 
with a patteni in black and white. 

No. 227 by the same, is a dark colored mat of 
good design. 

No. 227 and 224 by the same maker are also good. 

EMBROIDEBY. 

The Jury are indebted to 

Lady Montgomery, 

Mrs. Underwood, and 
Mrs. Kellie, 

for their kind assistance in this department of 
the Report : — 

There is a marked improvement in tim Embroi- 
dery exliibited this year compared until tlie speci- 
mens contributed to the Exhibition of 1855. It is 
pleasing to find that the rewards given in this class 
and the sale of most of the articles, have had the 
effect of stimulating to greater exertion. There is 
on tlie present occasion a great variety of patterns 
and much taste and elegance of design which, eora- 
bined with the moderate price, in most cases, affix- 
ed to the articles have led to their rapid sale. 

One of the richest pieces of embroidery^ is No. 
9043, a child*s jaconet muslin frock, made by the 
girls in the Military Ecmale Orphan Asylum. The 
work on the body and sleeves is very elaborate and 
the tucks on tlie skirt show from their neatness that 
the girls in this institution are taught useful as 
well as ornamental work. 

An embroidered collar, pair of sleeve? and bands 
I worked for Mrs. Binny Key, at the same institution 
are also deserving of notice. 

A quilted basinet te cover by the Jewesses of 
Cochin IS neatly executed and pleasing in effect, 
though there is a harshness and angularity of design 
ill the pattern. < 

LACE. 

,The best specimens of the manufacture are No. 
3454 and No 3464 lace and imitation Valcncienej^ 
lace from Quilon, This collection contains a consider- 
able variety of patterns, but they are inferior in 
quality to those exhibited in 1855 from the Na- 
gercoil Mission School Travaucore, and the Edyen- 
goody Mission School Tinncvelly, 

The thread in use at Quilon appears to be rather 
coarse. 

CROCHET. 

There are large and interesting contributions of 
this manufacture from several quarters ; the beat 
collection is* from Mr»\, Sewell’s School at Banga- 
lore, there is a great variety of patterns and several 
of them are i-icb and tasteful ; the whole coll^- 
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lion is deserving of notice ; more particularly two 
collars worked by a Ghnstian girl Anna and priced 
respectively Rs. 8 and Rs. 2 and a chemisette by a 
Cauaresi girl Esther priced 5 Rs. The work upon 
this is very fine and the pattern very elaborate. 

No. 4194. A piece of edging from Mrs. Sar- 
gent’s School, Bangalore, is neat and tasteful. 

Some very fine knitting is exhibitedi from the 
Native Female Central School, Madras, particularly 
live collars, of which No. 7405 is the best. 

There is a large and creditable contribution of 
Cpochet Anti-macassars made by the girls in the 
American Mission Boarding School at Jaffna. Most 
of these are made of Jaffna Colton. 

Some good samples of braiding and worsted 
work are exhibited from the Civil Institution 
Madras ; the best are a cushion marked No. 2, 
richly colored pattern upon a dark ground, and a 
pair of slippers No. 17. 

BONNETS. 

Some tasteful Bonnets are exhibited by Mrs. 
Harding* the best of which is a white one, priced 30 
Its., neatly trimmed. 


1st C}a%s 
Medal. 


To No. 91189. A piece of giffd 

broidery exbibii- ' 
edbyMr. W. B. 

Underwood and 
ipanufaotured by 
Jetting Row. 

To No. 4202. An embroidered Pa-1 

laukoen cover by> 2d Ola^s do. 
Venkajee Row. ) 

To No. 6691. A piece of embroi-Y 

dered work exhi- V i i. m ^ 
bUedbytheBesi-r''‘<^^“ 
deutofHydrabad. ) 

VANJORE CARPETS. 

To No. 15^78 1st Class Medal. 

To No. 6173 : 2d * do. 

ELLORB WORSTED CARPETS. ^ 

To Nos. 4114, 4115. Exhibited byl Ist Class 
S. Nummiah, ...J 


The Jury recommended the following awards* 

GOLD EMBROIDEUY.^" 

jore Carpets” &c. 

To Nos. 4205 Sc 4261. Two Gold Em-1 A first 
broidered Ele-> Class Me- 
phant Jhools.... j dal each. 

To No. 4195. A Shamianah, by) A first Class 
Tiiunnajee Row.) Medal. 


EMBROIDERY. 

To No, 9048. A child’s 

muslin frock by 
* the girls of tlie ^ 
Military ''Orphan | 

School, J 

To a quilted Basinette by the Jew-1 

esses of Cochin, } 

CROCHET. * 

To the collection from Mrs. SewelVs) 

School at Bangalore, f 

KNITTING. 

To the specimens from the Native) 
Female Central School Madras, f 


Medal. 


Reward of 
25 Rs. 

Honorable 

mention. 

Reward of 
20 Rs. 

Do. 15 Rs. 
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f 

CLASS XX. 

ARTICLES OB CLOTHING FOR IMMEDIATE PERSONAL OR DOMESTIC USE. 


JURY. 

Colonel E. A. Reid, c. b., Ckaiman. 
F, .T. Lushinoton, Esq. ^ 

Major H. J. Nicitolls. 

T. G. Clajike, Esq. 

Major J. Macdougall, Reporter. 
Captaiii J. W. Hai. 

Major J. Jenkins. 


Specimens of Burmese Hats made from the 
spathe of the large bamboo- Interesting. These 
are light and well adapted for tropical climates, 

A few hats and a bonnet sent by the Rajah of 
Vizianagrum as specimens of an approach to the 
straw bonnet manufacture of England. Much room 
for improvement. 

Some Anti-mapassars, have been reported on by 
another Jury. 

The same remark applies to Bonnets kc. 


Mr. Crowe, Boot and Shoe-maker of Veperv; 
exhibited some very creditable specimens of his 
art ; as also, did Mr. Egan of Bangalp,rc, and 
Narsengadoo and Polalados of Miislipatam. 
i Soldiers* Boots sent by the Local Committee 
i from Bellary, are most excellent of their kind, nn- 
I usually cheap. This consignment, is deserving of 
i especial notice*. 

1 F. A. REID, 

' Prenident, 




C!LAS8 XXT. 

C^BIIT AN0 EDGE TOOSL. 




# 


JTJBY. 

Major J. MiiTLAHi). 

Major J. Ma-CDouGiJuii, Chairman. 
Captain J. W. JLk\. 

Capiam W. C. 

A. Blacklock, £sq^ m. 

E. Kbnnedy, £sq. 

J. UsQUHaRT, Esq., m. i). 

W. B. Weight, Esq. 

J. Eohhe, Esq , Reporter. 

\ Major G. W. Simpson, 0 
Colonel P. Hamond 
A Lowe, Esq. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Balfofb, c. b. 
Lieutenat Colonel T. T. Peabs, c. b. 
A. Hunter, Esq , m. d. 

H. E. C Cleohorn, Esq., m. j>. 

Lieut. Colonel E. C. Cotton. 

General F. Blundeli^ c. b, 

Mr Commissaiy J. Curran. 

Mr. J. C. Paterson. 


In this series were exhibited a large collection 
(?r tools chiefly from the Government woikshops in 
tlie Gun Carriage Manufactory and Arsenals of 
Madras and Vellore ; a few articles from the Ma- 
sulipatam Arsenal were exhibited ; several excavat- 
ing tools as well as Carpenter’s planes were exhi- 
bited by the Railway workshop at Paulghautchery. 

It appeared to the Jury that in the manufac- 
ture of most of the artificer’s tools more attention 
had been devoted to finish, than to more essential 
properties. In many the proper forms had been 
neglected ; several had been made up without due 
regard to strength where it was most required, 
labile some which the jury tested gave way. It 
was evident to the members present that the fools 
had not generally been made up by persons whef 
undemtood the working of them. Prom the prices 
having been omitted in many cases, they were 
not able to express any opinion in regard to the 


economy of such tools as seemed suitable. There 
were several planes made at the Amenal and Gun- 
carriage Manufactory, and a large number exiiibit- 
cd from the Railway workshop at Paulghaut, in 
most of these it was evident that a most important 
quality in a good plane that of retaining its form 
had been lost sight of in the formation of the stock. 
In a well made plane, the mtdallary rays of the 
wood should be perjiendioular in the centre of the 
plane, the annual rings being consequeatly as near- 
ly as possible in the direction of the ao!n, any twist 
would in this case be in one direction aniy, and the 
sole could with great facility be Inroiight true. The 
Jury are aware that in planes made up in England 
by inferior makers,— by makers the Jury do not 
mean vendors or us they cal) themeelvee manufac- 
turers, who often have a stock of good and bad 
mixed, the former are aelected by those who know 
any thing about a tool while the name is quite 
A 13 
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finougli to induce others to buy the rubbish-^this 
precaution is often neglected, and that^'ivhere woo<l 
has been exceedingly well seasoned, and the instru- 
ment ds not liable to expoEU^rea tool so constructed 
may answer its purpose ; but in articles evidently 
made up for exhibition pey naturally expect tl»at 
such precautions should be attended to. The Jury 
regret to observe, that there was no originality dis- 
played in this department; there was not an in* 
stance of improvement on any of the ordinary native 
tools, which are often very effective, and with a 
little alteration might be improved, almost aU were 
copies, and these, form by no means good English 
patterns* 

To illustrate more particularly these remarks the 
Jury would refer totiieir notes on articles specially 
observed in tire order in which they found them 

i iOOJ • 

jdaced 5 ^ 04 ^ 2 pairs of scales, these were not 

eoiTectly adjusted, aucl attention to minor matters 
as the connection of the chains with the scales 
had not been attended to. 

6280. A drill bow when very moderately bent 
flew to pieces, it seemed to have been formed of 
cast steel drawn down. 

A garden trowel This seemed a very clumsy 
article, but might be useful in transp]|ntiug, 

5497-98. 2 Pairs of garden sliding scissors. In 
these the construction of the jaws does not allow a 
branch to be received sufficiently low down for the i 
tool to be effective ; in the same tool made and ex- 
hibited by Major Maitland, No. 4977, this error is 
avoided and that article appears to be of a superior 
description. 

3 Cold chisels were tested on a bar of Bey- 
poor iron, but the edge did not stand. 

5565, Callipers No. 2 . In these the points were 
too square, consequent^, when opened to any extent, 
the heel itistead of the point of the tool would come 
in contrast with the object to be ganged. 

Chisels, socket. These are as slight as firmer 
chisds while thei^ great length would require their 
being of greater substatice than the Englisii socket 
cl»isei with whiclt they were compared. The face 
of the chisel was not truef 

5511. Tank digger's Marnooty (Col Ottley’s). 
This would be an eHjelleiil tool for certain purposes 
if more substance were given where the helve is 
fixed ; as it is, it would rapidly destroy tlie wood 
xvhile no leverage could be used. 

55^1. Pitch fork. This is not made on a proper 
pattern, and in use would be found inconvenient 

5385- 81. Axes, The blade being of the same 
substance throughout the breadth would not amtwer 
for rough, work and would be foumJ iuconvetiiewt : 
Axes carpenters and gent, ‘pd .work shotd^|j^ve 
gveatet jEhltEfance in the udddle. This most hp- 


portant in felling axes of which an excclleni^form 
No. 4778 to 4781 is exhibitml by Major Maitland 
but with this , serious defect. 

6509* A Mamooty “ English pattern.” The 
neck of this should be swaged j wdien fi>rged sqiuu e 
and bent« iron has a tendency to become hollow iu 
the middle and to crack in the outer angles ; by 
swaging thE neck so that the thickness was greater 
ill the middle much greater strength would be 
obtained. 

69P3. A country saw when bent remained in 
that positibn, it has evidently not been hammlr 
hardened or plaj^ished as eucli saws usually are. 

4861, A wrench. This is a cumbrous affair nncl 
not sufficiently strong or well jiroportioned 

4889^ wiiypii being put to a test by 

no means severe. 

4977. A well made and to all appearance elVec- 
tive garden scissors or shears : very cieclitable. 

4964. A spade probably twice the weight of an 
English spade, 

4798. Bill hook. In this the edge and blade 
generally was much too thick. 

A wrench made after a pattern represented in ti 
Mechanic's Magazine some years ago, the olqeet of 
the several parts of this is evidently not appreciat- 
ed, the screw is much too far from the end of the 
jaws, which are too weak, while the screw which 
elevates the tail of the jaw and causes it to act as a 
lever is proportionately much loo near the fulcrum 

4043 . A Sapper’s knife and bill-hook from 
Mnsulipatam were of good quality. 

The Railway excavating tools were good speci- 
mens of iron work, bnt were highly finished and of 
course not such as would be issued for use. 

There were a large number, of hammer heads 
chiefly from the Government workshr»ps, the ap- 
pearance of which was good, the faces however were 
verj^ unevenly tempered. 

2 Centre bits exhibited by the Arsenal had 
tiie cutting point equi-distant from the centie - 
with the outer edge of the opposite side, the point 
too was not sufficiently long, nor wuis its outer 
edge parallel to the centic of tlie tool, consequent- 
ly the diameter of the hole would vary after each 
sharpening, aud the point would soou have desTi il)- 
ed a circle inside that described by the outer edge 
of the opposite side.^ 

A diggiE^ fork of iron made after a pattern of 
one of Pmkes’s J?Atent cast steel flexible forks was 
very creditable iu point of workmaushij), it was 
light and Imudy, but being bent by tlie hand re- 
mained in that position while the English steel fork 
flew back to itE ongimd form. It will form juivt 
of the duty of , the Jury on horticultural implemcnis 
to report on the effectiveness of this too), 
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The Juiy hnvitig Utotrakd tWr ii^mrks eti file 
defects iri mtiriy <rf tto tools must'^ now 

express their satisfttCtiott with eev'^1 ex- 

hibited by the Vellore arsendi partteulttnly, the 
vices which appeltred ns good mid belter4oished 
iiim^ ai'Ucles of the desoriptioxl onlinarily idet with 
in Englatid; They would hnre b^en ifkaeed to sed 
this article ooiistructed free from ' wery serious 
defect of the English vice as commonly oi^stmt^ed 
(with the whole strain on tim upper half of the 
thread of the screw ami the box containing the 
sorew in a position the least favorable to. strength 
and eijiduiunce) and they would suggest to the 
makers an improvement in this respect, whereby 
the screw is maintained in a position parallel to 
tlie strain instead of forming an angle with it as at 
present, the shoulder of the screw box in this case 
bears evenly by a socket joint against the back of 
the vice. 

A hand vice from the same Arsenal and a p*iir of 
shears or large scissors equally showed that good 
instruments may be made with a little attention in 
the cQUiifry. A Ratchet drill from the Gun-Carriage 
Manufactory though considered by the Reporter and 
some otliers of Jury as cumbersome was approved 
by the practical members of the Jury : this article 
was well and truly made ; it is a topi in common 
use in every raaclimist’s shop in Engllfnd, ami from 
its efficiency and the facility with which it may be 
applied in any position ought to be introduced into 
every workshop in this country ; there can be no 
doubt that with proper appliances these tools might 
be constructed of excellent quality at small cost in 
the country, the shot gauges seemed well and 
accurately made. The Jury had no means of test- 
ing them, but were informed that they had been 
found accurate, the Iminaier heads iveic as alrca^ 
stated of good appearance. 

PIUZE FOR smith’s TOOLS. 

From the Railway workshop were exliibited a 
larg^ collec'ioii of smitlFs tools, hammer swages, top 
and bottom tools, totiga &c. sufficiently well made, 
blit without any pretention to finish and just sucli 
as a working establishment would prefer ; in these 
utility was combined with the least possible ox- 
penditnre of labor, they were generally on a scale 
too large for common work, but uribicl an excellent 
series of patterns for Native smillis to copy on the 
scale best suited to their wants. The Jury would 
award a second class medal to Mr. Wright for this 
collection, and they consider the vices exhibited 
trom Vellore entitle the maker to the same distinc- 
tion.* 

# ^ PRIZE FOR KNIVES. 

The knives by ArAnachellum of Salem maintain | 
tlieir character, but the pj ices put upon them are i 
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such as to preclude "Steir coilnpetrng; with simi- 
lar articles of ^ropeam V tfjBcimetts 

they certainly si^pass Any of tbo pro- 

duced in the country, and the Jury 
award a second class medal to the maWf, 

Major Maitland exhibited som|B friction blddis 
which were to all appearances excellent. In th^ 
the bushing consists of number of roUca's packed 
in grove, where they are secured by a Cfip, or 
washer ; the block rolls ronnd the axis on these 
rollers instead of rubbing upon it. It is to be 
hoped that such aiUcles for facflitating labor will 
be available, so that heavy masses may be adjusted 
without risk and the enormous expenditure of time, 
noise and stupidity with which they are>t present 
put in their places both in these and the Ratchet 
brace. The Jury think the Gun-Carriage Manufac- 
tory have made a good selection ibr introduction. 

tJnless the Jury had an opportunity of seeing the 
whole process of manufacture of several of tlm arti- 
cles exhibited, or knew the real cost of production, 
they could not express any detailed opinion on the 
economy of making such in the country : they very 
much doubt the practicability of competing with 
England in the manufacture of such cutting tools 
as chisels, plane irons &o., but they are decidedly of 
opinion that with a little more attention to the 
most suitable forms all the heavier tools may be 
pi*oduced in tliis country better suited to its wants, 
and better in quality than those ordinary supplied 
from England : the iron of this country is far better 
suited to this purpose than the English iron. Steel, 

It will still be desirable to import for aitioies in 
great dematid, it would be advisable to divide 
labor to a much greater extent than is ordinarily 
done, and more pains should be taken to turn ouc 
the work linished from the auvil. The Jury would 
particularly urge attention to one branch of Manu- 
facture for which the native hand seems particu- 
larly suited, tliat of file cutting ; at present files 
are cut in the intervals of other work by smiths, 
but they arc generally such as would not be salea- 
ble : by reducing old files to blanks ||nd re- cutting 
them a very cousiderabie saving wonld be effected 
in every workshop; if liand cutting were found 
impraciicable, probably machines miglit be advan- 
tageously iniroduced as in the case of RavuUiA 
Files. The wootz(gulLi) of Indian manufacture 
is veTy well adapteii for rough files, though often 
ill-suited lor stiarp cutting edges. 

The Jury are of opinion with reference to the 
display of tools from^iovernment workshops, 

It Would be desiaable that a really good aefeotiou 
oi the best desciiptions suited to the country should 
be made in England, and that a complete series 
should be available fox samples ; for it is Very evi- 
dent that at present the makers in this country have 
not good models to guide them ; tJiey would also 
desire to see a more geueral knowledge of the pvinci- 
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to be formed fcpm «wprd blade#, aoro of 
fllmaviet artioie# only being #rf Indian stnel. 

The Jury would egaiu eat|>*’<''®8 twr hope ttuii 
nttention may be pwd to «» improwawot of the 
nntbre form# bfitowb, few bwttomente «» “ ewc- 
riVeas'tibeAdM lBa^ior B*^tt) of the Northern 
CSwfw; ^ad fi« somewhat difier^tin 
in MvafW and the hrM ohiafl ;tn use abw^ ««l- 
rimui. only one «ioh adse i» exhibited : the Jury 
did not cS^MWve any each ^»i«ei *• th^ refer to. 

JOHN MAOBOUG ALL, 
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CLASS X^IL * 

luoN iiND jaaj)*WAii; ^ ^ 

iwnoaa* / ‘ # 

Hi^or J. llkmomihSL. , ' 

Cuplaia W. O. Bajki^ , ’ # > 

A. £kq. ^ , 

R. Ki&KirsDY, iisq. 

J. I/BQtTHAKT, 3Bsg, M*P. 

W. B. WiUoHT,I»q* ^ 

JdHif Roibde, liaq. 

Major G. W. SiwraoK* 

Colonel P, Hamoi^d. , ^ 

A. Lowb, Esq. ' 

Lt. Col Or, Bjumim. C.B. S^orier. 

U. Col T. T, PJSABS, C:B. &. 

A.>Ht7vr£2^ Esq. M.D. • 

H. E. C. Ci-EGKOiw, Esq., M.D. 

Lt. Col F* C. Cotton. • 

Mr. Commissary W. Cubran. 

Mr. J, C. PATJsasON. • 


Tlie articles exhibited in this class may properly 
be arpuiged under two distinct lieads ; viz. those 
lor inechoiiicHl, and those for culinary or house* 
hold purposes. It is to be observed in the case of 
many articles coming under the first head, that the 
att( ution and skill of the manufacturer has been 
<(ivected more to the finish, than^o the design or 
idtimate utility of the work ; and witU the exception 
of some locks, in no single instance can claim be 
laid to novelty, either as regards construction or 
design. On the contrary it would appear, that in 
many instances, the exhibitors have not even availed 
themselves of the best models or patterns. 

The articles in the first section have been contribut- 
ed principally by Government workshops, and other 
large establishments ; viz,, the Gun Carriage Manu- 
factory, the Grand Arsenal, the Vellore Arsen jri, the 
Railway, the Dowlaisinvaram Workshops, and Pon- 
dicherry. Sjiea king generally, those from Vellore are 
superior in excellence, whilst those from the Grand 
Ai«»enal are tl\^ more numerous j and those from the 
^un Carriage Manufactory jnost diversified in pat- 
tern. The tempering ot the Vellore tools is somewhat 
defective ; but otherwise the whole are w^eli made. 

Blocks, Iiion and wood. , 

Blocks, Iron and f^ood, exhibited from Dow- 
laishwaram, the Grand Arsenal, Gun Carriage 
Manufactory, and Pondicherry. These are all credi- 
table, and more or less excellent in design and 
finish. Those from Dowlaishwaram are six in 
number, aud comprise one pair of single, one pair of 
doable, and one pair of treble sheaves The whole 
are well made and of great strength ; and the hooks 
well formed. The rings of the double and tieWe 
blocks to which the lopes are intended to be 
secured, would however be better placed in the, 
ejentre, than as at present placed in the blocks. 

The blocks from Pondicherry comprise one pair 
of iron, and one of wood The iron blocks are well 
made and strong, though perhaps rather dispro- 
portionately 80, the hooks being over large. The 


wooden blocks are also well made, and the sheaves 
strong and serviceable. 

The above remarks are applicable in some 
measure to the blocks from the Grand Arsenal, 
particulaily Nos. 5561 and 5562 j these latter are 
strong and have brass aheaveSK but would be im- 
proved by the application of shackles. The work- 
manship is good, but the best models have not 
been selected, nor have modern improvements been 
adopted. 

The blocks Irom the Gun Carriage Manufactory 
numbering from 4918 to 4929, are varied in kind. 
The workmanship is good, and the rates at which 
turned out, very moderate ; all are of considerable 
power, but as with those from the Grand Arsenal, 
a better selection of patterns might have been 
made. 

Hand Cuffs. 

Ofdifferent patterns exhibited by the Gun Carriage 
Manufactory, and Grand Arsenal Those numbered 
4141, 4942, and 5506, are well turned out. The 
workmanship, as in most of the articles exhibited by 
this Establishment is good, but the construction ot 
the spring locks is very defective, rendering the 
opening of them too easy. 

Locks, Paddocks* 

Padlocks, Iron and brass . — Door locks, Almirali 
locks, aud Drawer looks, are exhibited by the Gun 
Carriage Manufactory and Grand Arsenal; all are cre- 
ditable fts to workmanship, aud those from the manu- 
factory moderate, in price. The greater portion of 
them however are easily picked. Of the p^ocks 
made up at the Grand Arsenal, Nos. 55'j'f aud 5577 
are strong well made, and very diflacult to unlock ; 
displaying in their oonstruetioii a Cre^ble amount 
of ingenuity. These m the invention of Overseer 
Lee, employed at thS Grand Arsenal There is also 
a padlock from Vellore, which though strong and 
well made, was easily opened by using a two prong- 
ed fork, 
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498. Six hinges cast at^ the Gun Carriap 
nufact6ry, entire, without joints, are desf^ving 
notice, on account of the stnall amount pf labor 
required in their construction^ aa compared with that'i 
of the old design. 

Forge Umwm * 

No. 1999. Forge BeBbOT from Bangalore ex* 
hibited by Dr. Hilbers, without laying claim to 
novelty of construction, are neat and portable, and 
would doubtless be found useful in the field. 
Ratchet Wrench. 

No. 4969. Batoket Wrench of improved 
construction from the!*Gaft Carriage Manufactory : a 
useful and ingenious tool, well made and modera** 
ately priced. 

Wrench Screw. 

No. 4976 , Wrench Screw for 4 sixes of 
nuts ; a h£uvdy tool, easy of adjustment, made at the 
Gun Carriage Manufactory. 

' Weighing Machine. 

The next article which claims attention is a 
weighing machine for treasuries, proposed by W. 
H. Bayley, Esq,, and made up at the Grand Arsenal. 
The beam and pedestal exhibit workmanship of a 
high order, and highly creditable to those employed. 

Weights, Brass and Tin. 

544 to 5461. Weights in brass and tin from 
I60Z, to 50ft, also from of an ounce up to standard 
Indian maund of ^200 Rs. weight ; also a set 
of weights of p^llams and tolas. The above arc 
neatly turned out, and manufactured in the Grand 
Arsenal. 

5438 to 5485. Scales copper weighing. Of 
various sizes and kinds made at the Grand Arsenal, 
tolerably accurate, sufficiently so for ordinary 
purposes, but not highly finished. 

' Nos. 5238 and 5239 . Vices Bench and Stand 
from the Vellore Arsenal, are deserving of great 
praise, and fully equal to English manufacture. 
The hand vices would however be improved if not 
case hardened. 

Nos. 5235 and 5286. Flyers cutting and com- 
mon from Vellore ; workmatiship very fair, and 
plyers well finished. 

Nos. 6237, 52^5, 6256, Stock Drills with Drills. 
Carpenters squares with steel Blades from Vellore, 
very tvell finished. 

No. 5242, Braces Carpenter with bits from Vel- 
lore ; well made, but has the eye soft. The ham- 
mers from that Arsenal are well shaped, but the 
faces appear soft, as if not suffieiantly steeled. 

The chisels, firmers and gauges madp up at 
the Gun Carriage Manufactory and Grand Arsenal 
are very fairly turned out^ at also adzes, whidi 
ate of a good pattern ; those made from Europe 
steel being more free from cracks than those manu- 
factured from the country article* As a general 
remark applicable to most of the above clase of 
toDlp, it may be observed thal^tfie lemperfitg ap|^a 
much tdo iow^ . 
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Nos. 5387 to 5392, Augers Iron carpenters ; 
these are well shaped, but not highly finished. 

Nos. 5397 . Braces Smith with bits i are strong, 
but rather coarsely made. The same remarks are 
mostly applicable to the other tools belonging to 
the dass now treated of. 

In the second section of Class XXII comprising 
Native Brazen utensils, there ire few articles worthy 
of notice ; in fact with the exception of a spirit 
lamp with cups lor cooking purposes, a cabin 
lamp from Fandicherry, and a few other articles 
from the same place, the whole list is made up of 
jemboos, cups, gogiets and cooking pots, also a few* 
bells and liookah bottoms. This collectien has Seen 
chiefly contributed by Hydrabad, Madura, Malabar 
and Cliingleput, and deserves notice chiefly on 
account of cheapness; many of the articles are 
well turned and well got up, particumriy those 
from Madura and Chingleput. A set of cooking- 
pots from Salem are well made. 

Nos. 9277 and 9281. Comprizing cooking cabin 
lamps. A spirit lamp and cabin lamp from Pon- 
dicherry, arc articles of rude construction apd but 
indifferently finished ; they possess indeed no novelty 
of design, and are far inferior to many articles 
for the same purposes purchaseable in the Bazaars ; 
in addition to which they are high priced. 

Some wire sieves and wire net for meat safes is 
also exhibited from Pondicherry. The manu fact urc 
of these articles appears still to be in its infancy 
I in India ; the whole being very coarse, and far iii- 
I forior to the Europe article ,* but still, with care and 
attention and the cheap Ifibour obtainable in India, 
we may hope shortly to see great progress made. 

Awards for Class XXH. 

The Juiy recommend that the following Public 
Establishments should receive honournide notice 
for the general excellence and variety of articles 
exhibited. 

Grand Arsenal of Fort St. George. 

Locomotive Department and Workshops of tin* 
Madras Railway. ' 

Gun Carriage Mar.ufSctory, * 

Dowlaishweram Foundry and Workshops. 

Artillery Depot of Instruction* 

Arsenal of Bangalore. 

Arsenal of Vellore, 

Messrs. Bulliard and Godefroy of Pondicherry, 
both deserve honorable notice, for the metallic cloth 
exhibited by them. 

Overseer Lee of the Grand Arsenal, and Seijeant 
Chalk of the Gun Carriage Department, deserve 
second class medals for their ingenious Locks, 

Sub'Conduetor Skinner and Seijeant Hayes of 
the Gun Carriage Department, deserve honourable 
. mention for the general superiority of the woik- 
manship of the articles exhibited respectively by 
them. G. B. 
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cu^ xxui. * 

WOKKING IN PRECIOU^ METALS IN. S^I^’^ITAtlONS. JEWELER'S AND ALL ARTtCLfes OF 
VIRTUE, AND UniURI* WT INC]toDBD IN Ot^SK CLAsSeS. ' 

■"'"iVJLJ. 

The Bight SoJiornWe L6iti> H^^anis, Chairman <mi Siej^pr^^r, 

M. Galloisi Moxtbuun. * 

The H(Hu)Pabk Wa^tbh ^hio% Esq. ^ 

Fisom Aja>«Baoi?E Bej* 

• liicutewit Colottd,l\ U. Coiton. 

J. B. Nowtoh» Esq. j . 

Lieatciiaut Colo|iel W. P. Macboxax<i>. ^ 

J. Akathooit, ®«q. 

G. S. SfiAW, Esq., M. D. » 

Nana Thakoob. 

H. A. MubmaY, Esq. • 

Haj^is A&a Mahomjeb Babir Sheiuzeb, Nbmazeb. , 

A. Cole, Esq. 

K. W. Noheor, Esq. ^ ' 


The nrticles exhibited in this dess sre inferior 
both in variety and in meiit to those exhibited in 
1855. 

They occupy portions of four bnies. 

Among the manufactures in silver the filagree 
work from the Hydrabad Territory attracted th*' 
greatest attention. 

A pandan or spice and betel tray No. 6,fi98 con- 
sisting of a central box surrounded by ei^ht smaller 
ones, the whole contained in a large tray or labbak 
manufactured at Yelgundel, and a Kuliudau or ink- 
stand both partially gilt were particularly deserving of 
commendation. The former valued at Us. 2 1 7-1 4-0 
was bought by the Resident for the Museum at 
the India House. The latter was purchased at the 
Exhibition lor lls. 138-11-0. 

A gilt rase No. 6,] 42 from Hydrabiid of silver 
open work haq^lsome in form but coarse in work- 
manship afforded a goo<l specimen of this kind of 
Native work. 

Next in merit was the filagree work from Tra- 
vaivcore. But the articles consisting of bracHilets, 
pins, a bouquet holder (the latter , exhibited by T. 
Madava Itow, Dewan Peshcar) Nos. 3,47^ to 3,488 
were inferior in design and fineness of workman- 
ship to those of Hydrabad. 

A filagree casket in the shape of a fish restiug 
01,1 a filagree stand of similar form No, 9,029 ex- 
hibited by Anthiah Ghetty of Madras was noticed 
for its quaint and not inelegant conceptioiu 

The best article of sil^^er plate was a vase exhi- 
bited by Messrs. t)rr & Co. 

The design seems to liave been taken from dif- 
.feyent sources not always in keeping with each 
other and is wanting in simplicity and lightness. 
But many of the ornaments are elegant and natural 
when viewed in detail particularly the foliage at 


the base. The figui^-^ of dper are well, modelled 
and display considerable tratll and «ipirit. The 
whole wns'executed by Native artists^ 

The workmanship is of the best description and 
is highly creditable to Mr. Orr’^s establishment. 

The Jury recommend a Medal of the first class 
for this article. 

Mr. Scriven contributed a claret jug of silver 
[ and various other articles. The form df the jug 
wys good but tlie workmanship was somewhat in- 
ferior and wanting in finish. 

Sri Yencatesa Chetty exhibited a number of artj,- 
cles of silver such ns figums of animats, birds, 
figures holding lamps, move curious than beautiful. 
Among which a metallic mirror, No 5691, deserves 
remark as a specimen of the kind of mirror Tti 
universal use before the invention of glass. A simi- 
lar article was also contributed by T. Madava Bow, 
No. 8503 from Travaticore, and Lt. Puckle from 
Bangalore exhibited a third. 

A gold jeddepilU sent by Chdkalingam Chetty, 
No. 9897, was n good ordinary specimen of the 
handsome ornament worn by Hindu women on the 
back of the head. The same person also contri- 
buted four quaint looking silver spoon? with orna- 
mented handles terminating in Hindu deities like 
old apostle spoons, ' 

A silver jug so constructed as to contain 3 differ- 
ent liquids at onci^ am! exhibited by Sorniisoondrum 
Chetty was noticed for its form and purely Hindu 
style of design and ornament. 

A model in silver of the ^dris , Hpuse 

was exhibited by Captain jBaicer, and appeared to 
be a coi rect represeutatbn of that<^jgBftt. sti*ucrure. 

The principal exhibitors of Eleetbtype w^jre 
Messrs. Lowe & Co., and Seriven h Co. 

Some dish covers of the former were of very good 
A 14 
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workmanship, but the smooth surface of such arti- 
cles renders the process of easier exectlion thaw 
when applied to elaborately chased patterns as in 
the article next noticed. 

A centre piece for a table represewtinjj a fountain 
ivitli Inrjfe pieces of coral iying at its base exhibited 
by Mr. W. E. Underwood, was a very fair specimen 
(/f electrotype work executed by Lowe and Co. 

The jury is of opinion that Messrs. Lowe k Co. 
iii e deserving of a second Class Medal. 

A case exhibited' dy Mr. AVestern of articles 
electrotyped by himself was considered to be a cre- 
ditable specimen of Auvatem art. The gold work 
on a dagger handle and mounting was particularly 
good. Some native lamps in silver were also de- 
serving of nt^tice. The jury recommend a 2d Class 
Medal to this exhibitor. 

Mr. Deschamps exhibited a number of ornaments 
of Parisian manufacture in mother of pearl and | 
gold, marble, &c, 

Mr. Binny Key exhibited several articles of good 
jt^wellcry in the shape of brooches and other articles 
of female ornament, some of which particularly a 
large and very hne amethyst cameo of Cleopatra ap- 
penred in the Exhibition of 1855. 

An extensive stock of English made jewellery 
displayed by Messrs. Orr and Co. did not call for 
particular notice. ^ 

The native jewellery sent by Anarda Chetty of 
Malabar and Jaggematha Batten of Madras con- 
tained many tolerable specimens of articles in use 
both in European and Native Society but none of 
such marked excellence as to call for special remark, 
itnleaa an exception be made in favor of a gold Glagree 
bracelet by Ananda Chetty. 

< A pair of bracelets and other articles formed of 
stones set in silver were exhibited as specimens of 

an attempt to get rid of the sameness of appear- 
f^ce in the Cuttack Jewellery.” But in this ob- 
ject the projectors do not appear to have been suc- 
cessful. 

The stones which were of an ordinary descrip- 
tion being set in silver had a heavy commonplace 
appearance and tfje lightness and delicacy so con- 
spicuous in the Cuttack filagree jewellery were 
wholly lost. 

The Jury desire to notice with approbation a 
small silver Hookah in which the Sirposh was sup- 
ported by an elephant's trunk rising from the head 
which was inserted into the Hookah. 

Although in no wise conspicuous for workman- 
slop, the design is commendable for its novelty and 
elegance of application. The mouth piece was in 
the form of a bird. 

Among the articles sent from Travancore were 
some gold and silver wire which though entered in 
the catalogue under the head of Embroider appear 
to &Ii properly within the scope of Class XaIIL 
These which are numbered 8446 and 3447 
ed to be so delicate and fine that the Jury revest- 
ed Mr. Mitchell to measure their diameters by the 


aid of the raecromete;r of a very excellent microscope, 
the result showed that of the gold wire to be 
fr. ^ ’00185 

to *00100 and that of the silver to be fr. -ykrth to 
of an inch or 00177 to *00186, the slight 
difference being owing prdbably to an inequality in 
the aperture of the drawing plate, the result of im- 
perfect construction or of abrasion from use. It is 
probaUe that the same hole served for both kinds 
of wire and that the silver being more elastic ex- 
panded slightly after passing through the hole. 

This result must be considered very creditable tc 
native workmen with inferior tools when it is con- 
sidered a feat in England to have drawn a silver 
wire of great length by means of machinery through 
a hole in a ruby of ‘OOSSOths of an inch in diame- 
ter, the nature of the plate ensuring uniformity of 
thickness throughout. 

Mamas Exuibition 1857. 

Madeas Local Committee, 
Mm'ch 1857. 

My dear Sib, — The enclosed Memos, frdm Mr. 
Underwood were unfortunately omitted from our 
Catalogue utid 1 promised him to send them to the 
Reporters of the various Juries with a request that 
they might be inserted in the Reports. Would you 
therefore kindly ask Lord Harris, if he would think 
proper to insert these in Class 93, of which HU 
Lordship is Reporter. 

Your’s very truly, 

J. T. MACLAGAN. 

H. A. AIUREAY. Esq. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The fountain was manufactured by Mr. Lowe 
and 1 understand he purposes taking out a patent 
for it. It was made for the Exhibition. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The Silver Ornament made with stones inserted 
in them, was a trial to get rid of the sameness of 
the appearance of the Cuttack Ornai^^ents. 

Madras Exhibi'^ion 3 857- 

Madras Local Committee, 
Slst March 1867. 

My dear Sib, — I have just sent to Major Snow 
three articles of Jewellery (two bracelets and a 
broach) made by Juggeuatba Butten, and exhibited 
by the Local Committee. They are the things we 
purchased with part of the money subscribed for 
I the purpose, and the delay in forwarding them igas 
I caused by the late date at which they were ordered. 
Under these circumstances, and as the maker is 
anxious they should be reported on, 1 hope the 
Jury in Class XXIII of which Lord Harris is Re- 
porter will be able to Dotiee them, though they are 
late in appearing. 

Tour's very truly, 

J. T. MACLAGAN. 

H, A. MURRAY, Esq. 
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imr, ♦ 

Ifajor J. 

Lieutenant-Coloiiel (), A. Denison^ CAairmfi> 
Major W. l^VoEStBK, JSepOrfer^ 

Captain H** W. B^wuks. 

The Honorable A. E. Habais- 


The Jury have only to notice two contributions 
to this Clasa ; a very neatly engraved and gilt 
dessert service of French manufacture from Messrs, 
(iriffiths and Co. ; and a stained glass circular 
“light” •by Mr. Deschamps. 

Although articles of this description are not 
likely at present to influence native art, the Jury 
would expressly recognise the good will of the 
Exhibitois in their d^ire to afford ^ustiations of 
these particular branches of manufacture. 


No. 1, A glass service for 12 persons* with icc 
plates, all of which are surrounded with neatly cut 
patterns of flowers and and subseqi^ily 

dead gUt*— the borders being in burnished gold. 

2. A dr^ar light about 3 feet in diameter 
of blue and Aground glass eut in the usual orna- 
mental *'/«» li^hC* pattern. 
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CLASS XXV. 

CBIRIMIC MANUPA.CTCTM8, CHINA PORCELAIN, EARTHENWARE, &c. 

JXJBT. 


W. U. Aubuthnot, Esq, X^haimm, 

B. CusLiRm, Efiq. 

Capt. H. W. Eavlins, J&port0r, 

K. 0. Campbell, Esq. 

Capt, G. C. Colly Eu. 


The art of making Pottery and Porcelain Las 
received the patronage of Boyalty, and the atten- 
tion of eminent men from the earliest ages. It 
was first introduced into Europe from China, 
Japan, and Persia by the Portuguese and Dutch ; 
who imported splendid collections of the finest 
manufacture. They w^erc afterwards superseded 
by the English, A. 1). 1600, who establislied their 
first entrepot at Gombron in the Persian Gulf, and 
traded largely in Porcelain, until the enterprize of 
l)e Botticher discovered the composition of the 
manufacture, which had long been a mystery known 
only to the Chinese. The way in which the dis- 
covery was made curiously illustrates what impor- 
tant results often spring from the most trifling 
sources. De Botticher was of an enquiring dis- 
position and drew conclusions from the simplest 
facts. One day noticing the unusual weight of his 
wig, he found that instead of being powdered with 
flour some white earthy mineral had been used 
This he analyzed, and immediately discovered it 
was the veritable clav with which the whitest I'or- 
celain could be ma^e. 

Great Britain, however, is indebted to Wedge- 
wood — the lame Potter Boy — for its pre-eminence in 
Poi*celain. His talent and industry were noticed 
by Queen Charlotte, who so admired the articles 
lie made that she ordered them to be called | 
“ Queen’s ware/’ From that time improvement | 
rapidly followed ; and now foreigners declare, flint j 
the ‘‘excellent workmanship of English Porctliun, 
Its smidity, the advantage which it possesses of 
sustaining the notion of fire, its fine glaze imperish- 
able to acids, the beauty and convenience of its 
form, and the clieapness of its price ; have given 
rise to a commerce so active and universal ; that 
the traveller, from Paris to St. Petersburgh j from 
Amsterdam to the farthest part of Sweden ; or 
from Dunkirk to the extremity of the south of 
France j is served at every inn with EnfjRsh ware. 
Spain, Portugal and Italy are supplied with it. 


Ship-loads arc annually sent to both the East and 
West Indies, and to the Continent of America.” 
There arc about 1 90 manufactories of Pottery and 
Porcelain in Great Britain alone, giving constant 
employment to SO, 000 persons, while the annual 
value of the articles produced exceeds crores of 
rupees. 

It is certainly a reproach to the industrial cha- 
racter of India that the Ceramic art is so imperfect ; 
notwithstanding the advantage derived by the ex- 
ample of neighbouring countries, where the manu- 
facture has been so successful and renowned. For 
many centuries the Pottery of this country has 
been of the nidest description, and until very lately 
no improvement has taken place cither in design 
or workmanship. The great mnsA of the people 
have been contented with the coarsest wares, while 
the cleanliness and comfort resulting from the 
genernl use ot finer descriptioi^s have been lost sight 
of in apathy and ignorance. This is tlie more ex- 
traordinary, as it is well known, that the best raw 
materials for Pottery abound in ^nclia, whilst the 
people themselves are quick in imitation and dex- 
terous in works requiring lightness of hand and 
delicacy of touch. 

/J'he Government ofHhis Presidency, seeing the 
importance of this branch of industry, and the ne- 
cessity for its improvement in connexion with the 
welfare and progress of the people, have witliin the 
last few years established a School of Instruction 
and Design at Madras ; where many young persons 
are taught the higher branches of tlie Potter’s art ; 
and the value of scientific tuition, aided by the 
practical application of European machinery. Much 
good has undoubtedly resulted from the School, 
but much still remains To be done, which must 
emanate more directly from the people. The Go- 
vernment can only sow the seed. The nurture of the 
germ must depend upon the energy and industry 
of the recipjents. In all national advancement the 
people must help themselves and rely upon their 
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^ own exertions. It is to be hoped that the native 
aristocracy of this great country, by a philanthropic 
and personal influence, will endeavour to develope 
the resources of their districts in this useful branch 
of art and manufacture. 

In Class XXV. there are upwards of 200 speci- 
mens cxliibited of manufactures bronglit chiefly 
Iroin the territories of Burmah and Hyderabad; 
iiud from the districts of Arcot, Cuddapali, jChin- 
gleput, Coimbatore, Nellore and Madras. They 
embrace articles in Porcelain ; stone ware, glazed 
jyid unglazed ; while, fjbvi'n, and other coloured 
eartlienware j Terra Cottas for vases ; Flower Pots, 
Ballnstrades,*Encaustic tiles, water pipes, and other 
iciscellnneous articles of domestic and ornamental 
use. There is also a large collection of the raw 
materials, the joint contribution of several parties. 
The Jury especially draw attention to a valuable 
series of Porcelain earths from Bangalore exhibited 
by Lieut. Puckle, and they beg to recommend that 
Officer to “ honorable mention.” 

The principal ingredients for pottery are clay 
and flini, hut their proper combination can only be 
determined by practical experience. The best clays 
are colourless and free from oxide of iron. They 
stick to the tongue and emit a peculiar smell 
when wet. By gentle burning they become lighter, 
but heavier and harder when expo'sedito intense heat, 
(’lay shrinks from -y^th to -jth when dried and 
burnt. Both in Europe and China the process of 
washing the clay is conducted with great care by 
merchants, whose business is to prepare the material 
for the potter’s use. Too much attention cannot be 
bestowed on this part of the manufacture, and care- 
lessness in it is one of the principal causes of failure 
in Indian pottery. The Chinese were so convinced 
of the necessity of properly selecting and manipulat- 
ing their clays, that they kept them for years in 
flamp state before using ; and every head of a family 
considered it necessary to make a large collection of 
the pure material, to bequeath to his descendents 
and to perpetiuiite his name. 

iThe Kaolin, a decomposed granite or Felspar, 
bears the strongest heat, and is procurable at Arcot. 
Hyderabad, Trivatoor, Tripetty, Naggery, Bimlapa- 
1am, Cuddapali, Bangalore, Chittoor, Madura, Co- 
chin, and indeed almost any where in the vicinity of 
the primary granite rocks. This substance, how- 
ever, is but little used by the natives, from their 
ignorance of the mode of giving it strength and from 
the intense heat it requires. Excellent clays abound 
in India, and the following are a few of the best 
localities. 

plastic clay, similar to the Ball clay 
of England, is procurable at Conjeveram, Chingleput, 
i'elaveram, Cuttapaukum, Cuddalore, Coringa, Cucl- 
dnpali, and the Neilgherries. 

'Tough yellow plastic clay, at the Bed Hills, 
Poonamallee, Chingleput, and Cochin, 

Grayinh white, at StreepermatoolJ Tilavcrara, 
Bangalore, and the Neilgherries. 


Red claye, at Bunmtth* Bezoavah» and the Guntoor 
District. ♦ 

True fire-elaye, or white slaty shales at Streeper- 
matoor, Cuddapah, Tripaaore, and phkgleptft. 

Olunch or Baetard Fire^elay, at ]^dks, Poona- 
mallee, St. ThomaVs Mountrand Patipautangulum. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the 
slovenly way in which the native potters select their 
clays and prepare tliem for the wheel. They only 
use the toughest description of brown alluvial soil 
and are quite indifferent as to its oomposition., They 
seldom dig deep enough, and x^any of the best ball 
and pipe clays are neglected* from the want of 
knowledge of their working properties. Particular 
care sliould be taken in tempering the clay before 
using it, and in seeing that it is thoroughly cleansed. 
In European potteries great care is bestow^cd on 
mixing the ingredients with the purest raid or river 
water. To free clay from gravel, lime, roots and 
impurities it should be blended or blunged with a 
large quantity of water till it acquires a thick 
creamy consistency. It must then be run off 
or decanted through a sieve and exposed for a 
day or two on a large paved surface called a 
sun-pan, till it begins to dry and crack, when 
it should be collected into a heap and subsequently 
tempered — common brown clays are sometimes run 
out to dry upon a level piece of, ground sprinkled 
with sand. 

The best flint or silica is of a dark gray colour. 
This is not obtainable in India, but white quartz is 
a good substitute, and is procurable in all primitive 
formations. Quartz bears intense heat and must be 
burnt in a furnace till red hot, when it is plunged 
into cold Avnter and becomes brittle. It sliould then 
be ground to an impalpable powder either with tin;^ 
common native hand-mill or by flint-mills worked by 
coolie or steam power. The following kind of Fiial 
Mill 



has been in use in the Madras School of Arts 
for some years and is ve»7 serviceable for grinding 
glazes, k jiint of pure clay should weigh 24 ounces, 
and the same measure of pow^dered flint 32 ounces 
It is by these specific gravities that the proportions 
of the ingredients are generally determined. Imme- 
diately before using the paste it should be well 
tempered or wedged to expel the air bells ; other- 
A 1 5 
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wise tin composition would eipond. by best and 
spoil the Ware. 

The great defect ia native pottery is the want of 
a stody ingredient. There is too much alumina, 
and not enough flint or silica to open the pores of 
the clay, bo that its moisture may evaporate. In 
consequence of these defects country pottery can 
hardly bear the heat required even for the common^ i 


est glaze^ as the clay begins to lose its shape before 
the glase is suffieientty melted. Tliei e are two 
ways of correcting this evil. The one is to procure 
a finer description of clay by digging deeper into 
alluvial formations. The other is, to mix with the 
mere unctuous clays fine sand, road dust or some 
silicious powder without any lime in it. 


The Native Potter^s Wheel, 



is a defective and clumsily constructed implement. 
It consists of a wl\eel 3i feet in diameter with four 
spokes and a rounded centre, on the under side of 
which is a pointed piece of hard wood on which it 
revolves. 'Ihe support for the wheel consists of a 
rounded mass of clay and goats hair in which is em- 
bedded a piece of hard wood or stone with a slight 
depression for the axle to move in. The defects 
in the wheel are ; 1st, its size, which requires the 
potter to stoop over it in an uneasy attitude ; 2d, the 
irregularity of its speed with a tendency to come to 
a stand still and to wave or wabble in its motion ; 
and 3d — so much time and labor are expended in 
turning the wlieel that little work can be performed. 
Notwith8tandi«g,however, the rudeness of the imple- 
ment the native potters are expert at throwing ; and 
some of their small wares are thin and delicate. 

There is another fault in native pottery which 
cannot be too strongly deprecated. When the chat- 
tie or vessel has been thrown, and the neck and 
upper part completed ; the lower portion is cut off ; 
and after partially drying in the sun, the bottom is 
reconstructed by tapping and drawing out with a 
wooden mallet and a round stone, the thick edges 
v>f the upper part of the vessel until the orifice is 
closed. The clay composing the bottom of the 
vessel thus becomes dense and hard ; while the upper 
portion is soft and coarse ; and from being of dif- 
ferent consisiances, tlie article cracks and will not 
bear the heat required for glazing. Cheap as Indian 
pottery is, it would be much more so if this part of 
the process could be improved. A native pottet 
rarely finishes more than 8 or 10 chatties the day 
in consequence of the tediousness of sepai^iely clos- 1 
ing by hand the under part of each vessel. In ISu- 


Topean manufactories this inconvenience is obviated 
by the “ potter^s lathe, which is a great improvement 
on the clumsy native wheel, and should be more 
generally adopted in India.’’ The following illustra- 
tion represents the potter’s throwing wheel for lieavy 
wares. Fig 2, 
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The dix or top a is placed in the middle of a strong 
table with a massive frame work support, W, the 
legs of which are bound together by strong bars, cc. 
The dix consists of the head £? of wood or plaster 
of Paris the spindle or axle of iron e and a heavy 
wheel /. Attached near the lower and the poin^ of 
the axle revolves in a piece of hard stone <7, 
mented to the floor with plaster of Paris, while the 
upper end k ia kept steady in a collar of brass. The 
thrower or potter sits upon an iijclined board k and 
supports hizgself agaittlit the foot board L Motion 
is given to the wheel by the feet or by a lad turning 
the spokes with his hand. 
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Fig ; B i$ a seoiiteal sketch of Um kilii for 
burning common pottery* The ware is firet care* 
fully packed in aeggars and placed in the fiimafle 
which continues to burn from 30 to 40 hours ac- 
cording to the thickness of the ware. The cost of 
constructing such a kiln would not exceed Enpees 
100, and the expense would sgon be saved in the 
diminution of fuel. 


The Throwing Machine, fig. IV, 
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or the potter’s wheel for light wares, consists of an 
upri 2 :lit shaft a, h, revolving vertically between two] 
fixed 30(!kets. On the top of the shall is n flat circu 
lar board, whereon the day is placed, and the whole] 
is worked by a pulley and detached fly-wheel, which 
a boy can turn at any speed. For making circulHr 
dishes, saucers, bowls, and such like wares, a mould 
of plaster of Paris is used. This mould is placed on 
the board and sprinkled with a little flint dust. The 
clay required is tut and weighed, and the thrower 
wonks it about against the mould to get it into a 
plastic state and to expel the air bubbles. He| 
then presses it against tlie mould, and with a profile 
gauge gives it the+'equisite form. It is afterwards 
carefully taken off the stock and placed in the shade 
to dry, and not in the sun where it would crack and 
warp. When diied sufficiently it is transferred to 
the common turning lathe, wliere all excrescences 
are removed, and the tliickness of the ware reduced 
to the mojjt accurate gauge. The motion of the] 
lathe is then reversed, and the article is smoothodj 
and polished ready for the furnace. 

Nearly all the Europeati machinery used for pert- 
•y can be as easily worked by hand as by steam, 
‘flie different implements arc so simple and inex- 
pensive, that it is a matter of regret they have notl 
been more systematically introduced into India 
An English workmen assisted by two bop, can make] 
600 or 700 platej per day^ at the rate of one a mi 


nute ; whereas a native potter would take a week 
at least to manufacture the same number of ti>e 
coarsest and simplest articles. The native potters 
give the preference to their own rude wheel, al- 
though wu’th strangeinconsistency they acknowledge 
that more work, and of a better description, can be 
executed with European machinery. To the native 
potter original outlay for tools, furnaces, &c., is a 
matter of serious consideration. He finds it a long 
time before he can learn the European method, and 
he is put to great expense for fuel and labor before 
his returns prove remunerative. There is little 
demand among his countrymen for flares of an im- 
proved description, and it would be some time be- 
fore he could produce articles which Would compete 
with those imported from Europe. 

Many native potters have been lately under in- 
strutition at the School of Industrial Arts, and have 
returned to their villages with a fair knowledge of 
some of the European methods of mantifacture ; 
and it is encouraging to feel that a decided progress 
has been evinced in several Bistricts since the Ex- 
hibition of 1855. Thera are many creditable at- 
tempts at glaring, but most of them are defective 
in the mode of preparing and firing the wares in 
their biscuit state. The pottery of India may as 
yet be all classed under the head af soft porous 
earthenware. The clay undergoes but little prepa- 
ration, being merely moistened with water for a 
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night, and then worked about with the bands or 
feet for a short while before use. iK contains so 
much iron and other impurities that it will not 
bear exposure^ strong lieat. Most of the clays 
used by the Stives for making the commdti red 
porous earthenware mebt into a* grey spongy slag at 
the temperature required for glazing. The reason 
is because they are not suiHciently dense. To ob- 
viate this defect, it is necessary to mix with the 
clay about one third part of very fine sand, road 
dust, or which is best of all, some of the silicious 
or sandy clays tha}^ can usually be found under the 
brown potter’s clay, at the depth of 8 or 10. feet. 

The materials must be well mixed in considera- 
ble quantities in the above proportions and pla<%d 
in a tub, ia which they should be freely blended 
with water and strained ofi through a coarse sieve 
upon a' flat surface paved with bricks, aud surround- 
ed by a low wall The tub should be replenished 
with water and materials every ten minutes aud in 
this way two or three tons of fine clay can be pre- 
pared daily. As the washed materials subside, the 
water may be drawn off tlirough a series of holes 
made at different heights in the wall. In this way 
materials may be prepared to almost any degree of 
fineness, and by using various mixtures of clay, 
colored bodies of a variety of pleasing tints may be 
produced. The ^brown days are the most abundant, 
then the yellow, drab, blue, grey at»d white. On 
exposure to heat these all undergo certain 
changes, and as a general rule become darker in 
firing. The following|||i3 the usual succession of 
tints according to the degree of heat employed — 
whiteish clays, if not pure, bum to a cream color, 
pink or yellow. Buff colored and yellow ocin-ey 
, clays, to a red. Brown and black clays, to a deep 
red, purple or black. 

Mr. Brongniart divides clays into four classes, 
viz. : — Fire proof, fusible, calcareous, and feiTugin- 
ous. The first class includes kaolins, white ball, 
and tvqe fire clays or shales. The second is com- 
posed m buff colored and dark soapy clays, which 
usually contain a little iron, with alkalies which 
render the mass fusible. The calcareous are those 
which effervesfc considerably with acids from con- 
taining 0 large propoi-tion of earthly carbonates, 
particularly lime. This class includes the marls. 
The ochrey and ferruginous clays are most common 
and contain a large proportion of peroxide of iron, 
which renders them fumble. 

The peculiar properties of clays can only he 
asceilained by carefully testing, examining and 
working with them. Some are smooth, soft or 
soapy, some tough and pliant while others are poor, 
dry and meagre many are sandy or gritty and few 
combine two or more of these impurities. By mix- 
ing them in various proportions different qualities ^of 
ware are produced. The smooth soft soapy clays, 
like the white kinds at xYroot, Bangalore, and Tra- 
vancore, have no strength when used awe. They 
require a little tough clay and a good deal of granite 


and quartz to be added ; when they yield a strong 
sonorous biscuit ware that takes a good glaze. For 
wares manufactured from these clays, the propor- 
tions ough to be. 

Washed Kaolin, 3 parts. 

Washed tough white clay, ... 2 „ 

White granite, ... * 1 „ 

,, Quartz, ... 1 ,, 

liotii the latter must be heated to redness tlien 
plunged into cold water and ground to a fine dust 
before being sifted into the liquid clay. 

Tlie brownish and yellow tough clays like those 
from the Bed Hills, Poojiamallee, Cochin, &c., re- 
quire to be mixed in the following proportions : — 

Tough clay, ... 5 parts. 

White Quartz, •«« 2 ,, 

„ Ormiite, 1 

The marls and calcareous clays like those from 
the Mount and Ghingleput require the addition of 
Kaolins or white ball clays with less of the stony 
material. 

They usually burn to dark buff or red colours and 
may be mixed in the following proportions.: — 

Grey marl, 4 parts. 

Kaolin or white ball clay, ... 2 „ 

W'^hite Granite, ... •«. ... 1- ,1 

„ Quartz, 1 „ 

A very good Terracotta ware can be 

made with Cuttapaukum clay,... 2 parts. 
Grey felspar from near the Marma- 

long bridge, 1 „ 

This stands great heat, and when glazed resem- 
bles the ordinary stone ware of China. 

A good serviceable ware for cups, jars, bowls, 
plates and dishes can be made with : — 

Cuttapaukum Ball clay, ... ... 4 parts. 

White Granite, ... ... 1 „ 

„ Quartz 1 „ 

The hard materials must be calcined, ground 
and sifted before being mixed with the clay. 

The common brown yellow and red loams 
much used by the natives requiiPC the addition of 
road dust or sand to give them strength, nn^ the 
mateiials should all be washed and sifted together 
in the follot^^ng proportions : — 

. Brown loam # ... *4 parts. 

Boad dust, 2 „ 

Fine sand, 1 „ 

This enables them to bear more heat and to 
stand a glaze. 

A mixture of loam, 4 parts. 

Cuttapaukum ball clay, ... 2 „ 

Boad dust, ... 2 „ 

gives pleasing grey and alone eoloured wares, if the 
materials be finely sifted together. 

Some interesting specimens of Antique Pol^' 
dug out of the old Tombs, Kaims and Croml^s 
on the Neilgherrres, and in the Coimbatore district, 
are exhibited by the Honorable Mr, Walter Elliot, and 
the Madras School of Industrial Arts. This pottery 
is of great interest on account of its undoubted an- 
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tiquity ; tba onriojaB tlAeo alegani pf tJie; 
vessels; ^ g$e^i their sha|)e% cpiiir ^ 

lity pf the wsi^Man4 l%dir^6iu> wiiioh tetr' 

ft strong resemblance to those found in Ishe i 
Ktruscftn Tombs sketdied by Mr. Brppgntert 'in 
Ills famous work on Pot^Mry. TheTpmbetbwnMlves 
have also the same general form and character as 
those discovered in £tmria being composed of four 
long slabs of stone for the sides, top and botttm ; 
with two smaller stones for the emis of each tomb. 
It is reported that in two or three ins^nces tlie- 
un^er surface of the top stone has lately b^ found 
carved with .figures, and attempts werenmdetopro^. 
cure one of those carved stones from Mr. Fraser, Civil 
Engineer at Coimbatore, but it was not dispatched 
as it would have been too late for the Exhibition. 
The tombs are not confined to one Distriot. 

The Pottery belongs to the class Bed porous 
pj[irt hen ware, but is made of a finer description cff 
clay than that now in common use, and the surface 
is ill most cases highly polished and ornamented 
with wavy streaks bf two or three difEbrent colors. 
The way^ lines seem to have been poduced by 
scratching the surface of the red olay with a coarse 
tootlied instrument, similar to a comb. The vessel 
appears to have been set aside to harden, after the 
surface had been ameared with white soft clay. 
It has then :been replaced up<m the potter’s wheel 
and scraped and burnished with some hard ivwtru- 
merit. A few of these vessels were found to be 
cinerary unis filled with human bones, teeth and 
ornaments carefully deposited there after having 
been burnt. In the collection, exhibited by the 
Honorable Mr. Walter Elliot, is a great variety of im- 
plements of iron, steel, brass, and a few coins ; all 
much corroded. The Pottery collected by Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Boswell at Coimbatore is varions 
ill shape and well fiuished, but not hard fired. There 
is no attempt at glazing or smearing, and the ware 
can all be cut with a knife, one of the large cinerary < 
urns is of a yellowish clay 3^ feet by 2^ feet. 

The strongest aid best glazed native pottery is con- 
tributed from Burmah by tl»e Honorable Mr. Waiter 
Elliot, ou breaking the bodies and examining them 
carefully, they are found to lie strp^lieavy in 
speeitie gravity, Bn4 close in grain, with a proper’ 
mixture of stone. Tw^o descriptions of ware are 
exhibited ; one, a strong pale buff colored biscuit, 
used for porous chatties and such like domestic 
vessels ; the other, a dark red strong earthenware, 
whicli has been glazed with Galena, Quartz and 
Mangaiwse in different proporiions. The glaze 
a raw one (iah. not fritted or fiuxed with Felspar 
and Atkalies) hardened with manganese and exposed 
to a^reat heat for several hours. The quality cor- 
rMponik with tlie common glazed Bockinghsm 
^res of England. They ore strong and .serviceable 
though coarse in finish and quaint in shape. The 
Jury recommend, a #ciDnd class medal for this scrips, 
of which the l)est samples ^TQ some glazed cooking 
dishes, shallow bowls and, lamps. 


im 

There 4ire jzud bttt- 

ter eookm nihde by uf 

the^' law 

The '-‘'Mirier' 

been filled, is dhfteien 
ai^ Boum well huff the 

some person cl‘ a TJi^ fimna 

m elegant and pralieworthy. Thjh wait» do^ hot 
mquire such stimg heat to pr^ent m 

white ware. The jiiw, however, are qbserv- 
ed to he ^ting 

into the furnUce while the glaze was melting. 
Some green glanerl goglets, dtps, butter p6ts 
oavered cups and basins hookah tops &c., are made 
of white Kaoliit glazed widi red lead, copper and 
felspar. They are well fired and the green cdour 
is of a pleasing hue. Aldmi^h the above* wares 
are any th^ug but perfect^ and are susc^j^lde 
very considerahle improvement, ]jret the jury consi- 
der Mafaxmied Oouse Sheiieef entitled i (0 $ 2d Class 
medal as the best native manufactuinr of Madips 
glazed potteiy. 

Several articles exhibitiedby Aroomooga Wooda- 
yar of Arooft are woithy of honorable nmntion.” 
Some white poroUs earthenware gt^ts, and some 
batter pots and dbhes are serviceable and of pleas- 
ing shapes. The quality of this waire canbqigi^tly 
improved and .strengthened by adding ground 
quartz or white gtanite to die olqy and exposing it 
to a stronger be-H. 

T* Kistna Bow of TehjolilojitributeB a few spe- 
cimens of cream coloured ware^, but they are soft 
and rather coarse in finish. 

Some red wares from Travanoore are exhibited 
by Peishoar T. Madaya Bow. They are made of 3 
fine description of clay, but are soft and short fired. 
A few of these articles have lieen painted with red 
lead which soon. cojn^B off, and none of them are 
glazed. 

Aii,j^r€sUng series of plain glazed nnd Jiwkereil 
Wares^ia;>sbewn from l^yderabad. The grea^ por- 
tion ,of them are»ma4e :in the )^i,dhore district by a 
n»tive.faruUy qf^Wistian^of the vilii^e of JUtmliore, 
who have long been oelebmted for , superior, ma* 

nufactures. The cl(^ appears to be of en exp^ent qua- 
il^, and ^mits of being thrown to aa thin* 

nei^r. It is also purer and more plastio wh^t is 
genevallv found in useampugsttb^ natives. |t is of a 
buff colour when fired, .bpt the wares iifo . short 
fired and will evidently not bear niueh heut. lliis 
is imxn^sequcuce.of an.qxoqss of iron, and on insuf- 
ficiency ^f stone, .jpT what thC ; Chinese term *^aU 
flesh and no bones.” The jmy think the Ibkicboro 
collection entitled to ” honorable mention.” 

A few of the articles exhibited from Hyderabad 
are painted or lacquered with sealing wax,, which is 
bqid, and has a. sham, In the Untpuifacture of 

tliese wares more attention has evidently paid 
to superficial and Ul-designed oi;nament thati tothe 
A Ifi 
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(quality of tlie materia]. This is to be deprecated, 
more especially as it is a common* defect in ail 
native workmanship. Embellishment should be 
subservient to usefulness, and any thing ’wl^^ch de- 
tracts from this primary qi^alification should be 
avoided. • 

There is a large and miscellaneous collection of 
pottery from the ** School of Industrial Arts,** and 
the jury have pleasure in recording the marked im- 
provement manifested since the last Exhibition. 
The SupOTintendent, Dr. Hunter, reports that much 
of this improvement is due to the zealous manner 
in which the pupils have been instructed by Ser- 
jeant M, Chesterfield ; and they beg to express their 
sense of his usefulness by recommending the award 
of a Snci^Class medal. 

Many of the articles manufactured at this esta- 
blishment from the common red clay of Madras, are 
l^eli fiaished, and there is a solidity and ringing 
soundness in them characteristic of good material 
and workman-ship. The heavier the ware and closer 
the grain, the stronger the pottery, and this ele- 
mentary principle has not been forgotten in the 
above manufactures. There are some excellent spe- 
cimens of vases, goglets, chatties, milk, and 
cheese pans, cups, saucers, jars, evaporating dishes, 
crucibles, cylinders for galvanic batteries and 
filters.# Many <jf these articles arc novel iu adap- 
tation, and most of them are very creditably finished 
and chaste and simple in design. 

A Terra Cotta vase ^attracted attention from its 
size and pleasing shap, but it is faulty in construc- 
tion, and the pedestal is slightly out of the per- 
pendicular, aud the whole is smeared with a cream 
coloured paint, which does not improve its appear- 
ance and gives the idea that it was resorted to for 
the purpose of hiding defects. 

There is also a vase made by a native bricklayer, 
contributed by R. Kennedy Esq., — The shape is 
tolerable but the material is brittle, and the pattern 
somewhat elaborate, 

Some Italian roofing tiles of a new form intro- 
duced by the late Captain Best, and exhibited by 
Mr. Rohde, attracted attention. Also some encaustic 
tiles, well made and of pleasing designs, together 
with several patterns of neat cornices, picture frames 
and large balustrade tiles. # 

The well known firm of Messrs. Griffiths & Co-, i 
of Madras exhibit a beautiful Poreeiain Tea service 
manufactured by Kerr and Co., of Worcester, who 
call it their “ Egg-shell China.** It is an imitation 
of the Serres Porcelain, and is exhibited to shew the 
perfection to which the potter's art may be brought 
by industry and science, with only the same raw 
material as abounds iu India. 

The Jury beg to close their remarks on Class 
XXV. by appending a few receipts kindly furnished 
by Dr. Hunter, for the manufacture of spme of the 
articles exhibited from the School ofhArts,” and 
they eX]Wees a hope that the native jpotters may 
practically benefit by the information they contain. 


White biscuit chemical ware, a strong body with 
a sonorous clear ring #hen struck, resists neids and 
intense heat ; burning to a cream coloi’cd white. 
No. 1 . Cuttapaukum ball clay, ... 6 parts. 

Mount Felspar, 3 

Chingleput Granite, ] 

White Quartz, 1 ” 

materials to be sifted through silk lawn made" at 
Heonsoor. 

No. 2 - Brown jasper body. 

Arcot yellow Granite, ... ... 3 parts. 

Cuttapaukum ball clay, ... 1 

finely sifted and ground together. / 

No. 3. Pale jasper body. 

Arooi yellow GiWte, 2 parts. 

(Used as ballast for the railroad.) 
Cuttapaukum clay, 2 

This mixture kept its shape better than the last, 

and did not melt so readily -when broken it was 
found to be vitrified all through, like porcelain. 

No. 4. Pale drab colored ware. 

Arcot Granite, 2 parts. 

White Quartz, ... ... 4 

English ball clay, 4 

The materials finely ground and sifted through 
Chinese silk lawn. Ware strong and of a good color. 
The Cuttapahkum and English ball clays are found 
to be ve^ similar in every respect. 

Quartz calcined, 3 parts. 

Granite, 1 

Flint glass, * ... 4 ** 

l^edlead, 4 

No. 5. Large Chemical Evaporating Dishes. 

Cuttapaukum ball clay, 2 parts. 

Cliingleput sandy clay ... 5 

were drab colored and strong, but too sandy. 

No. 6 . Drab Glazed Ware. 

Tlie following mixture was found to be better 
than the previous one. 

Chingleput sandy clay, ... 4 parts. 

Cuttapaukum ball clay, ... 2 , „ 

Mount felspar, 1 

The raw^glnze consisted of red lead, 2 ” 

Quartz 1 „ 

« Exposed to a strong heat the glaze ran well. 

No. 7 . Pink Biscuit Terra-Cotta. 

Red Hill clay, j part. 

Cuttapaukum ball clay, ... i 

No. 8 , Drab Terra-Cotta used for improved Cook- 
ing Chatties. 

Cuttapaukum ball clay, 1 part. 

Chingleput sandy clay. 1 

Another good mixture for jam and pickle jars. 

Cuttapaukum ball clay, 2 pa^ls. 

Mount Felspar, ... ... ] ^ 

finely ground and sifted Raw ^aze for do. 

Galena from Kurnool, ,4 

Arcot white granite, ... l 
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Eockingliw or reddish brown glaze for da* ; 

G&ena, ... 

White granite, ... . , 1, « ; 

Bimlipatam manganese, ... tl » 

No. 10. Salt glazed stone ware. 

Cuttapaukum ball clay, 6* parts. 

White Quanz S „ 

White Granite 3 ,, 

Glazed by throwing common salt into the 
uace when the wares were at a white heat. 

No. II. Salt glazed ware second quality. 

^ Cuttapaukum clay, 2 parts. 

Mount Felspar, 1 „ 

finely ground and sifted. 

Articles glazed, when at a white heat, by throw- 
ing refuse salt from the Powder mills into the fur- 
nace. Glaze strong^ and serviceable but rather 


dirty, salt 

Mud;, • : ' - 

No. 12. Common strong earthenimml . 

Tough .Brown Pattefs c&y, . 

' ^Koad du^, 

Fine sand,.^J' ... - -A. 

materials all washed and sifted together. 

Eaw glaze for do. 

Galenai, i.*. ••• parts. 

Quartz, w. ... ... 2 „ 

Black glaze for do. 

Galeirn, ... ... 4 parts. 

Quartz, ... ... 2 »» 

Manganese, H »» 

H. W. BAWLINS, CapSain, 

Eeportef'. 


List of Awaeds in Class XXV. 


District or Country. 


Madras School of In- 
dustrial Arts. 

Burmese Pottery. 

Vellore. 

Bangalore. 

Eaichore. 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Seijeant M- Chesterfield- 

Hon. Mr. Walter Elliot, 
Mahomed Gouse Shereef. 
Lieut. Puckle. 


Manufactures for which 
Awarded. 


Award. 

0 ' 


For considerable improvement 
in the manufa^uro aud 
glazing of Pottery. 
[Strongest and best glazed na-j 
tive Pottery. 

Best native manufacture in| 
Madras Presidency. 

Best collection of raw materials.! 
General improvement in Pot- 
tery. 

Do. 


2nd class medal. 

2nd class medal* 

|2nd class medal. 

|#Honorable mention.” 
** Honorable mention.” 


Arcot. 


Aroomooga Woodayar. 


Do. 


r Honorable mention.” 
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CLASS XXVI, 

DJSCOUATJiVB FUfiNlTUES: 4N1) TJPaOLBTm mChVS>im UCQUfi&ED OOQD3. 


JCRT. 

li 

Htx* W. liiLiOT, Chairman. 
iSx. W. U. AB3UTHN0T. 
Mr. A. Cole. 

Iji, Col Talbot, MeporUr. 


Tlie aftides exhibited in this class were not re- 
maAipble'for their number or variety. 

There were no specimens of paper hangings or 
papier>machA 

The largest contribotor was Mr* Beschamp, who 
sent a number of articles esETfed in ebony by na- 
tive arti|||a and a few pieces of modern furniture. 

The mtive carviitg was, for the most part, in 
that style for wl^oh Madras has for some years been 
celebrated. Its general character is that of minute 
and crowded ornament, so elaborate as almost to 
preclude freedopi of outline or lightness of design* 
The articles are generally heavy, even clumsy, in 
form. The artift puts forth Ins whole strength in 
covering the surface of the wood with a delicate 
tracery of flowers, lea|e8, and fruits. But as all are 
cut in the same plane, there is a total absence of 
the freedom and luxuriance of natural foliage, and 
the effect produced is that of a clipped hedge in the 
oId4as]iioned-giu<dens of the last century. 

An attempt to get rid of this formality has been 
made with some success in a Lotus flower stand,” 
exhibited by Lady Kawlinson j but the leaves which 
more resemble those of an Arum are too fragile 
and slender to endure the risks to which they must 
be exposed by every-day use. At the same time 
while strength has been sacrificed to secure ele- 
gance in one j)OTtioii, the three serpents entwining 
the stem in parallel gyrations, impart an air of stiff- 
ness to the centre which contrasts unfavourably 
with the lightness of the lowe|f>art of the design. 

The Mahogany Candelabra by Balny of Paris in 
the eollimtion of Mr.Deschamp, exhibits a more 
just appreciatioii of the description of ornament 
combining durability with elegance, suitable to 
ornamental wopd-work. 

A Bavenport in ivory, lined with sandal and satin 
wood, prepared by Mr. Beschamp under the in^. 
siructions of the Madras Committee, for the Paris 
Exhibition, for which it was too late, is a work of 
more pretension than taste. The ivory was added by 
the workmen of Yizagapatam, and was Potared wiih 
superficial tracery of the pattms empl0M ^ Ihem 
on work boxes, desks, Src., which howaver suitable to 
ai tides of small size, has a poor and mean effect 


when emplo^^d as the sole ornament of a large sur- 
I face in an article of such large dimensions. 

Sir Patrick Grant exhibited a punkah carved in 
IBurinah, The Burmese are celebrated for the 
I rich designs in wood with which their monasteries 
and schools are ornamented. The designs are 
generally mrabesques and are defective in the truth- 
fulness and proportion of the figures mtroduced 
which are chiefly deserving of praise for the rich 
elaborate tracery of the pattern. 

A richly carved Chinese bedstead was exhibited 
by Br. Porteous which is deserving of mention as a 
ohai^cteriath) spedmen of Chinese Art. 

We give designs of both these objects from pho- 
tographs taken by Captain Tripe. It whs intend- 
ed to have added one of Lady Bawlinson's flower 
stand, but it was packed up for transmission to 
England before Captain T. had time to ^bring it 
under his camera. 

Some specimens of richly gilt lacquered work were 
contributed to the exhibition by tit© Newab of 
BauganapilJy, viz. 

Two lacquered charpain or bedsteads. 

One lacquered cabinet. 

Although far inferioi to Chinese laquered ware 
these were good examples of the Indian siyle of 
workmanship. The former is conspicuous for the 
brilliant black polished ground, covered with 
delicate gilded tracery, the latter exhibits a profu- 
sion of coarse gilding with the pattern in relief set 
.off by colors of the most brilliant tints, vermilion, 
white and green. The workmanship of the articles 
as regards their construction is clumsy and rude, and 
there is a general want of finish perceptible througii- 
out, both in this respect and in surface ornament. 

THE JURY KECOMMEKU THAT 2o CLASS MEDALS 
BE AV^ABDEB TO 

Lady Rawlinson fora carved Lotus flower stand. 

Mr, Beschamp for the number and variety of 
articles exhibited by him, including a Parisian cande- 
labra by Balny, 

The Newab of Banganapilly for speeimeiis of 
Indian laqueied wmre. 

The following is a detailed list of all the articles 
submitted to the inspection of the Jury with special 
remarks appended to each. 
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No. Mk. J* Deschamps. 

7792 Lady’s book case, perforated pannels, inaide 

with satin wood. — Goodin workmanship. 

7793 Pier Glass, with birds, reptiles, fruits, and 

flowers of India. — ^Beautifully carved, the 
proportion appears somewhat faulty. 

7794 Flower stand, with fruits and flowers of 

India. — Carving good, but it would ap- 
pear that proportion has been lost sight gf . 

7795 Do. large with do do. 

— Well executed but poor in design. 
779g Lady’s Devonport, with do do. 
^ — 4SQod in workmanship and in part also 
design. 

Do. in Ivory. — An elaborate specimen of 
Indian workmanship made for Paris ex- 
hibition. Style of ornament not suitable 
for the description of articles to which 
it is applied. 

7797 Do. Armoire i glace combining a Lady’s 

wardrobe and a cheval glass. 

7798 Arm chair, with figures of children, eagle 

and flowers. 

7799 3 Comer Cabinets. — Pretty and of good 

workmanship. 


7 800 Sofa, with fancy rattan seat and baok.~Very 

good and suitable for the Indian climate. 

7801 2 Drawing-room Arm Ghaire, with fancy 

rattan seat and back, do fio. 

7802 2 Hall Chairs, rattan seats* 

7803 Carved Braekel Chimera.**— Very good. 

7804 Do. Bracket “Rocaille.” — Very good. 

7805 Dressing Table, Pompadour style, elegant 

in design, finish, &c. 

7806 6 Mountings for Photographs on French 

and English frames. 

2 Pier Tables, with Marble tops, remarka- 
bly good in design, taste, and workman- 
ship. 

Flower stand, made by Baby (Piflis) and 
exhibited by Deachamp.— Light an^ ele- 
gant in design and manufacture, good. 

Ladx Eawwj^son. • 

Flower stand, in Rosewood, native manu- 
facture. — Good in workmanship, but the 
design more suitable for metdc than for 
wood,* ^ 

Ornamental Punkah, of Burmese carvbg. 
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CLASS xxvn. 

f 

MANUFACTUKES in mineral substances used fob building OB DECORATION, AS IN MARBLE, 
• fir.AlTC, TORPHTRIES, CEMENT, ARTIf lOIAl. STONES ; &c. 


Jury. 

Colonel Taber, Chairman. 

Colonel Cotton. « 

Lt. Colonel Pears, C. B. 

Major W. J. Jacob. 

Captain Rawlins. 

Captain P- O’Connell. 

A. Beattie, Es^ 

B. McMasteb, Esq. 

Major SlLVTiB, Reporter, 

Lt. Colonel Atkinson, Joint Reporter. 


There is a considerable variety of ^ood building 
stones** contributed to the present Exhibition and 
the display contrasts very favorably with the con- 
tributions to the Exhibition of 1855 which were 
very meagre ; many of the Marbles Slates and Por- 
phyries called for by the J%ry in their last Report 
have been forwarded to the present Exhibition, and 
ou being examined they proved to be for the most 
part highly ornamental when polished. 

GBANITER. 

Some fine varieties of Syenite Gneiss and Por- 
phyritic granite are exhibited from Hyderabad, 
these have been slightly polished and are found to 
* be suited for ornamental slabs or pavements. Grey, 
pale pink, and white syenites of good quality are 
also contributed by the Bellary Local Committee, 
and dark red and grey syenites from Cuddapah and 
Bangalore. 

Pink and green porphyries are contributed by 
Captain Puckle from Seringapatam, Mysore, and 
from near Chittoor : these are of pleasing colors and | 
take a good polish. Compact chlorite and chlorite | 
slates of good quality are contributed from the 
Godavery, and from Jowk near Bellary, Chbritic 
paving and roofing slates from Bangalore and 
Guntoor, some of these are of excellent quality, 
and much used by the Natives in building. 

GREENSTONES AND WHIN STONES. 

There is a great variety of rocks of this kind 
and many of them are suited for paving purposes, 
they are plentiful in the Chingleput, North and 
South Arcot, and Nellore districts, and are much 
used by the Natives for paving and grinding stones. 

SANDSTONES. 

Beds of sandstone of considerable extent occur 
in the Chingleput, North and South Arcot, Nellore, 
Cuddapah, Bellary, and Guntoor districts, but they 
are not much used by the Natives oh Recount of 
the labor and expense of quarrying, because 
other stones are usually available in the same dis- 
tricts cropping out of the hills. 

Very good compact white free stone is exhibited 
from Naggery and Kdlove. A softer variety re- 


sembling the Bath stone, occurs in the Cuddapah 
collection, and coarse and fine grained sandstones 
from Guntoor. Yellow and red sand stones occur 
in the Trichinopoly and South Arcot districts, ap- 
parently of ditferent periods of formation. Very 
compact slaty sandstones are exhibited from the 
Bellary and Kurnool districts, and these are much 
used by the Natives for building purposes, on ac- 
count of the facility with which they are worked. 
The best quilities are used as whetstones. A very 
compact granular quartz rock resembling sandstone 
is exhibited from Naggery, Nellore, and Cuddapah, 
this resemi)les the Ciamond sandstones of the 
Hyderabad and Masulipatam districts, it is a hard 
durable rock fit for building purposes and answers 
well as a substitute for chert, for paving fliwt and 
felspar mills. Some fine slabs from Nellore cut 
for such purposes are exhibited from the Madras 
School of Arts. 

Colonel Woods exhibits a fine slab of slaty sand- 
stone covered with deudritic manganese from Nag- 
pore. 

MARBLES AND LIMESTONES. 

There is a large and interesting colleotion of mar- 
bles which, tiiough much inferior to those at the ' 
Madras Museum, couta’ns several deserving of 
special notice. White granular statuary marble of 
very fine quality is exhibited from Nagpore*^ and 
Jubbulpore, by the School of Arts, and the Revd. 
Mr. Hyslop, reports that it is procurable at a cheap 
rate, but at present the expense of inland carriage 
is so grdat that it could not be profitably used in 
Madras. One specioien resembles the finest 
Carrara marble, the other is coarser in the grain but 
white. They arc both used for mural tablets and 
take a good polish. Slabs of 2^ feet by 18 inches 
broad cost from 2 to 3 Rupees delivei*ed in Nagpore. 
White granular marble is also exhibited from 
Tinnevelly, but it is harder and in larger crystals 
than the true statuary marble, it is slightly blueish 
in color when polished and shows the crystals on 
the surface. 

White crystalline marble from Ava exhibited by 
the Madras School of Arts is very similar to the 
last and has the same defects, being hard and 
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alnoost^ flinty, blueish in colo^ and showing birgo 
glistening crystals on the smooth surface. * Ibis 
is the marble of which tlm Burmese images are 
carved, and it is equal to the ^ud abd drd qualities 
of Italian marble, it is suited for mural tablets in 
wluch it could be used as the back slab or suppoit 
for a finer kind of marble. It is difficult to work 
but stronger than the fine grained qualities. 

Whiteish aud grey marbles are exhibited fuom 
Batchapilly in the Guntoor District. These are 
rather silicions and slaty in fracture, they are sus- 
ceptible of being cut and polished but are only fit 
for backing"ii«M)s or for inferior descriptions of 
ornamental wo^. 

They might be used for paving but are muddy 
in color. 

Yellow marbles of different tints are exhibited 
from Guntoor, Cuddapah and Ghooty. They are 
all more or less Magnesian limestones and compact 
not granular in fracture. The samples from 
Daichapilly and Guntoor are very wavy and uneven 
in surface Those from Cuddapah are dull greyish 
yellow in* color and very hard. Tliq specimens 
from near Ghooty are the best and most pleasing 
in color bordering on a lemon j'cllow, they are 
susceptible of a good polish. 

Green marbles of various shades are contributed 
from Cuddapah ; one of these is a dark^reen highly 
ornamental marble. » 

Pink, red, and white streaked marbles are also 
contributed from Cuddapah, they are slaty or tabu- 
lar in fracture, but dull and muddy in color. 

Brown, liver-colored and purple silicious limes- 
tones are exhibited by the Guntoor Local Com- 
niittee, they are hard* tabular in fracture, but dull 
in color. 

Grey limestones are contributed, from Cuddapah, 
South Arcot, Kurnool and Sircy, the last is the 
most pleasing in color and very like a limestone 
exhibited by Major Maitland from above the Coal 
measures at Patrifroft, near Manchester. 

The specimens from Cuddapah are dark grey 
• slaty limestones, containing more or less Sulplmret 

of Ivon.^ . 

Those from South Arcot are somewhat similar 
to tlie limestone from Patricroft, but on one pr- 
face they are covered writh numerous fossil baculites. 

Good black marble is contributed from Nuudial 
in Kurnool, and is said to be plentiful and very 
cheap near Tarputre in the Cuddapah District ; at- 
tempts were made to procure a good slab of this 
lor the Exhibition but without success. 

A dark grey slaty limestoue that becomes nearly 
black when polished is very abundant near Cud- 
clapah* it is easily worked and can be obtained in 
slabs of 8 feet by 4 at a moderate price. This is 
much .used as a building and paving stone at Cud- 
dapah. ^ 

Yellowish grey Mag nesian limestoue are equally 
plentiful at Kurnool, Ghooty and Datchapilly. At 
the former locality they ai*e extensively used for 


bstiMng purposeis, and lamj of tbe sam^s are fit 
for lithograpHy, others make good whetstones. 
These marbles vary eonsidei^hly in texture and 
hardness, most of them ate tioo stKciaiis for liftio- 
graphic uses and resemble the German hone, but 
soft kinds can be obtained from the some loealtties. 
The criteria of a good lithographic atone for 
most purposes ai*e that it 


mm. 

Several atterapts have been 
inade to bring the Datcho- 
pUly stone into use at the 
Goveinment lithographic 
Press. No fault is to he 
found with them as to readi- 
ness of receiving and trans- 
mitting ink, bat hitherto 
with few enceptionsthey have 
soon broken under repeated 
pressure and .^0 impressions 
is a high number lor the Pat- 
chapilfy stone to yield with- 
out fracture. 

Planes are then discovered 
and a want ul‘ homogenity in 
structure. 


should be easily scratched 
with a knife, tltat it should 
absorb water freely and 
eflervesoe# uniformly on 
the surface when washed 
with weak acid and water. 
The hard dense flinty va- 
rieties that strikelire with 
steel and hardly efi'e^vesce 
with acid are not good 
for lithographic pu|;poses, 
though they answer for 
hones or bumishiug stones 
for polhhing copper or 
brass. 


MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE. 

The true Fossiliferous Mountain Limestone of 
the lower carboneferous strata , with siluviaii 
fossils and lumps of black carbonaceous matter is 
found to be plentiful in some parts of this Presi- 
dency, but the locality of the quarry has not yet 
beeu disco veiled, though it is probably not tar 
from Madras, as there are numerous and large 
slabs of it lying about in different places. The 
following illustrated circulars regarding it have 
been freely distributed with samples of the Lime- 
stone, auci it is hoped that some clue may be dis- 
covered to the bed ere long. The specimens ex* 
hibiled from the Madras School of Arts are dense, 
compact and susceptible of a good polish. It has 
lately beeu ascertained that there is a large Tomb- 
stone of the same Mountain Limestone with similar 
fossils at Ootacamund. 

Compact grey and white streaked, marbles are 
exhibited by Major Bisset from Juggiapett in the 
Masulipatam district. These appear to be older 
than most of the other marbles and to accomn 
panied by transition slates and granites. 

Grey fossiliferous marbles are contributed from 
Trichinopoly. These vary in color from a yellowisli 
brown to nearly a black. They are composed of 
shells of the green sand or lower cretacious group 
and are much used for making table ornaments, 
rulers and table tops. Tlie colors are rather dull 
and muddy. 

Mr Deschamps contributes a very fine series of 
polished marble table tops and pier tables of various 
sizes and colors: These have been imported from 
France and have been much used for making orna- 
mental furniture. The best samples are a white slab 
two varieties of grey and a red and yellowish marble. 
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the Juty would recommended a Second Class j 
Medal for this series. ^ i 

’ LIMeS AND CEMKNTS. 

There is a great variety of limes and other ma- 
terials of this class* suited * for cement, but the 
samples are too small to admit of satisfactory ex- 
periments being made with them. Southern India 
is well supplied with limes of every quality. No- 
dular lime or kunkur seems to be llie most plen- 
tiful and to occur in almost every district. Some 
of the dark grey taud blue varieties are hydraulic. 
A yellowish dense variety from the banks of the 
Godavery is eminently hydraulic, and some of the 
Septaria or hollow balls of blue lime from beds of 
Jl^lack aiM blue clay near Madras and Cuttevaulkum 
are a}so hydraulic. A small nodular lime common 
in the beds of dry tanks is a strong lime and 
slightly hydraulic. 

The Hydraulic Lime exhibited by Mr. Carriot 
of Pondicherry has been tested in different ways, 
and is found to be of excellent quality. When 
made up into balls and placed in water about a 
minute after being mixed, it retains its form and 
begins to harden acquiring considerable solidity 
within 24 hoars. 

One third part of river sand added to it makes 
it set harder k tlte same time after immersion. 
One third part of river sand and one third part of 
sUelLlime added yield a very excellent adhesive 
lime that cements bricks firmly together and is 
possessed of hydraulic properties. The sample of 
this cement that has been exposed by Mr. Carriot 
for a year to sea water is of very good quality and 
has acquired a firmness and solidity which prove 
that it is well adapted for hydraulic engineering 
purposes. The Jury remark that the cement is 
very superior to what was exhibited by Mr. Carriot 
in 1855, and they recommend the award of a 
Second Class Medal. Most of the Magnesian and 
Lithographic Limestones are hydraulic, and it has 
been ascertained by Captain Young at Vellore, that 
the addition of a little steatite or soap stone (a 
bisilicate of pagnesia) to ordinary limes imparts 
to them hydraulic properties. The durability of 
some of the polished chunam of Madras is also 
.owing to its being rubbed with steatite or baia- 
pum, which leaves a Udn coating of silicate of 
magnesia on the surface. ^ 

MANUFACTUEES IN CLAYS, 

BRICKS. 

No. 1. Large building bricks of 16 inches by 
8 ins. by 4 ins. made in the School of Industrial 
Arts of the common black loamy clay of the country 
as existing in the College compound, they are not 
sandy but of a tough clay apparently well burnt, 
but although they may save much' chunam in con- 
struction, it is not certain whether^^hoh thick 
bricks would be economical in practice on account 
also of their weight, liability to crack in drying 


and from the exp^Eiseof burning them. It is under- 



st6od that tlje same kind of brick has been made 
in the Northern Division with 2 or 8 longitudinal 
liolcs in it to facilitate the burning. There are 
some glazed. specimens of the same large brickc for 
paving from the School of Arts. 

No. 2 is a large key brick of similar dimen- 
sions but narrow in the middle thus. They were 



made also im the College compound to be formed 
into solid blocks of masonry to let into the sea or 
into the beds of foundations where water is pre- 
sent being considered preferable to the ordinary, 
cubes of well bricks and chunam on account of 
their binding better with four adjoining bricks. 
These key bricks have not yet been made in large 
quantities but are submitted to the opinion of the 
Jury. 



same locality measuring out of the mould 11 inches 
by 5^ inches by 3 inches. This is for the coping of 
walla between pillasters and has been used for the 
Horticultural compound wall and elsewhere ; they 
have been also used in the Bail way Works, 

No. 4 are common building bricks still thicker 
than the last, viz. 8 j- inches, but it is found to be diffi- 
cult to fire tliem thoroughly when so thick unless 
they are made of very sandy or open materials. 
These have been supplied to difi'erent parties and 
approved of. 




XX.Vil.] 






No. K. IMng Tliipoox^«Aa^4f 

tor eUy obtoii^oa ^xmtk t oC to 90 feet 
The; KNtrt ifiippad^ 01 ^ 440 ^^ befot^e buro- 
ing i 0 few of tbem hofO bowl glam on each end 
and oneetde ; some o| the tamples are white end 
otbeie ttedL, the latter fj^ota the introduction of 
niangaiie# into the glaae which ie oompoi^ed as fot 
lows.— ^ *; 

Odsatlroai Kumool. ^ pe^«* 

FelsiMWiiiom the litde Mount 1 &>. 

Mangaaesefrtm Bin^pntiutt'...... dO'- 

-No. 6 are apecimeii* of white briolca to be 


T||ite ate mede upon a iMoh wlQi d noted 


-'r 



as the conunon chunam plaster is found to oorrbd^ 
in a saline atmosphere like that of Madras. 

No. 7.* Plain clapped bricks, so termed because 
they are clapped or sttndk with beaters before 
burning to make the edges abarpi and thus save 
chunam in placing them. 

No. 8 are termed kick bricks having a con- 


piece of wood upon which the brick monld fits and 
upon the oeittre of which is the kidt* ^ a 
T he bricks are shaken out of the nmuld,/md Re- 
moved from the bench upon palettes* 

No. 9, circle and well bricks, beinj{''the shg- 
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11 is a hollow pillar brick the , inventiou 


f 



of Lieutenant Puckle, the hollow being 4 inches^ 
out'fof the 12 inches diameter. 

These ihave been found serviceable for building 
light pillars, but the hole in the centre appears to 
be too large. 

No. 12 is another brick somewhat larger 
than the standard size made in Madras by one 
Casoo Moodelly. It seems a fair kind of brick and 
has been much used lately in new buildings at 
the Arsenal at Madras and the Penitentiary. 

BUILDING BRICKS. 

No. 13 made by** the Hailway Contractors mea- 
suring 9 inches by 4^ by 2^. These are of different 
qualities j the sample markedri 1 1 1 is of good Clay 
and well burnt, those marked III look too sandy 
to be recommended for adoption. 

No. 1 4 are of different sorts of fire bricks from 
the School of Arts, for Iron and Coke furnaces. Pat- 
ter's ovens and Bake houses. 

* No. 15 are samples of fire bricks from the Gun 
Carriage Factory, in the unburnt state : on exposing 
these to heat they are found to be too sandy in 
texture to be durable. 

The paving tiles from Chingleput seem to be 
of a superior quality, but the size and thickness 
being iii excess of what is usual for Natives to burn, 
it would seem almost doubtful whether they could 
be economically Qtanufactured. 


Among the building materials deaejriririg ofimtice 
are some perforated verandah and cornioe tiles, from 
the Madras School of Arts, of the accompanying 
forms ; also some long Italian roofing tiles, 12 
inches by 5,, plain and glazed: these have the ad^ 
vantage of eoming a large space and affording a 
comparatively light roof ; the original samples were 
furnished % the late Captain Best. 

Paqtiles, coping, and lidge tiles, garden and 
draining tiles, of tlml following shapes, are also ex- 
hibited from the School of Arts, and plain and glaz- 



ed earthernware and stoneware water pipes ivith 
joint elbows and sockets ; these water pipes have 
been advantageously employed in the Sepoy lines 



at Perambore and the glazed water pipes are being 
used in the officers’ quarters in the Port, ° 

Encaustic paving Tiles of several patterns are 
contributed by the School of Arts.' He, designs 
of some of these are good, but the colors ' are dSll 
and the manufacture is far from being perfect. 


JsT CLASS MEDAL.. 

6 

1 

Catal. No. 

Name of Exhibitor. 

Object rewarded. 


1 

' 

Dr. Hunter, I 

For improved Building tmaterial. 
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• 

Name of Exhibitor* 

• 

Ohjeefe rewarded. 

Imi*. Desohamp, ... 

For Series of Marbles. 


Mr. Newilh Quntoor 

• 

For Marbles. 


Mr. Murray, Cuddapah 

Do. 

0 


Mr. Carriot, Pondicherry •*. 

For Hydraulic Lime. 


Lieut. James Puokle, Executive Eugr. 
Deparlment P. W. Mysore- 

1 

For the discovery of good 1 ‘Oofing slates aud 
whet slates near Bangalore, and for the dis- 
play of ornamental Porphyries and Granites’ 
from the vicinity of Seringapatam and 
Mysore, by the same Contributor. 


A. C. aiLVEK, Mt^or, 
^Reporter Clan XXVII. 


NOTES OP THE EFFORTS MADE IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY TO OBTAIN 

HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 


[n no r-ouiitrv in the world U it of greatw im- 
nortance that an ample suppl.v of Hydraulic cement 
should be procurable than in India. Ihe grand 
scale upon which Hydraulic works are formed; and 
tlie depAidence of the great bulk of the population 
upon their stability and efficiency, not for prosperity 
alone, but the very means of existence, and their 
influence on the condition of the revenue of the 
state, all prove its inestimable value. 

Accordingly the attention of the Madras Go- 
vernment has been frequently given to the subject, 
and the practical knowledge of tlieir Engineer Offi- 
cers has been made available to work out the pro- 
blem, by experiments and trials extending over a 

considerable period. .. j j -.v. 

Those experiments have been attended with vary- 
ing results, occasional failures alternating loth auc- 
ces8e8s,when the conditions were apparently the same 
Guided however by experience to a better choice of 
nraterials, and due proportions of admixture, a de- 
stree of certainty has been attained, which bids Tair 
to place it in the power of every executive officer 


I to provide for himself an independent supply for all 
I his requirements. 

The late Dr. Macleod introduced magnesite as a 
base for cement in 1826, but the results of numer- 
ous trials and experiments were so conflicting, that 
it was impossible to form a deflt^ite opinion as to 
its merits. Those early experiments were conduct- 
ed by that gentleman in conjunction with Cnpi, 
Sim, the Supg. Engineer Presidency Division. 

Lieut. Col. Monteitb continued the experiments 
in 1834 with the same results, uppn a parcel of 60 
Tbns of Magnesite brought fiom Salem, at no less 
a cost than 80 Es. per Ton, being 30 Es. more 
than the market price of Parker's patented cement. 

The Local Government and the Court of Directors 
continued to press the question on the attention of 
the Military Board, and in 1847-48 further inves- 
tigation was entered into under the direction of 
Major G. N. Underwood, who tested its ef^iency 
as a competing mortar with the chunam in com- 
mon use. 

In a report to the Militaiy Ifeard dated 28th 













Octc^ i84^?f 4hftt Q&mr 
tie^ tijfe Magnesite liaa stood vciy i^relfeand I aw 
not able to aecount for sib^ 

in those places where it ofigiaa% ifilad itia aama 
care was exorcised as in whire it kae 

aucoeeded, the aspects an^ cofSiit^O^^^I^ 
similar.” . v'- '>.> ■ '.f' "'V'' ^ , 

The nature of the ostpepmeots way faa.^1iered 
from the directions the MUita]:y Bow^ 

5 th Kovember^f Ihk same year^ in ikiir k^ta^ 
the Governor in Council ** We ha^ 

Major Und^ood p endeavour p 
exact pro{wTti^ of ingredienta re^oti)vol%i Oltd 
wake further ti^ m dry buddings, and ^ . snob 
as are exposed to wet, fresh or salt» and we hbpe 
the result may enable os to submit a wore sati|foc- 
tory report than we are at present able to do.” 

The tests of &ofl6 experiments may be worth re^^ 
cording for future guidance or warning, they are 
contained ih a memoraudum, enclosed in letter to 
the Military Board und^ date jS&th B^teraber 
1848, in whu4 GoL Underwood repeats his former 
opinion regsiirding the inapplicability of those 
cements for the intended purposes, they are as 
follows: 

1. “Medical Stores^East face. Three samples 
of plaster were applied in Mareh last, viz : — 

10 Square feet, Magnesite 1* Sand 
26 do. ' do. 1 do. 2 
84 . do, do. u 1 do, 1 

The above plaster was iaid%n in two coats ; the 
cement for the second coat was ground very fine, 
and well rubbed on the wall with Bullepum. The 
experiments made with equal parts of magnesite 
and sand^ appear harder and in bet^r preservation 
than the otters^ but oxen it haa begun to scale off 
in some places, having been laid on over the old 
masonry. 

2. West office of same building opposite the 
Superintending Engineer’a Office. 

Two specimens were laid on here at the aawe 
time as the above in following wanner^ i 

44 Square foet^ Magnesite 1, Sand Ih 
96 do- UP. I do, li. 

Thc latter samplie is in good preservation* The 
cemCntjn this ease, was, mixed with jagfi^* and 
was applied over a ffwt coat of poarso thunaw. 

3. Gun shed, . . , . ! „ ; j 

In my last a mtSi qpantiiy of tbia ewent was 

applied to the ne#:|im|ionry^of the Oun shed. ^ 

10 Square fem^ % Sand 

18 • do. 

This was applied in Iwo.^il coats and.tt is,. atiU 
quite hrm, but there has not diapsed a auffirieat 
time sinee its application, to judge ecwreptly ,,ciff its 
qualities.” ^ 

These quantities aW of wmsmpi ^<£ weirtt.* 

called fwf > ftow j 

DUiatu 0\ nKveuufc^ 

H. Bell fes^nding to the Secretary ef Qorernwent,) duawn up by\hat hated V^th . 

fbrwnrdB ui4cr date the JJtb June 3849* the opt^j 18&4, eontaws n 0mpfehm$if$ xevkw of efforts 


unions of the Engineer ^OMUcrt 

#iioae attention had to the subJeci^,M% :r 

‘ ''Awongsi otliera d^^i^wr^otton' and' 
Ttawford, thelatler 

of experiments fonnifat^ of 

cement frcmi mixjS$:wsth 

sand abut it was vof lil^ or but lUtxed 

with Laterile it foiined iw Tbe 

reports, of other officers agreed also ih th&i ptrtiwAir. 
The former objeotwns to on the soo^ of ex*- 
fsence and uncertainty of .effe<^ werq siiU however 
unsurmountedi , v . , 

Major experiments seem to bps beep <ff 

a somewhat elaborate pharacter as Its. were ex<- 
pended in their prosecution ; and it appears tlmj 
succeeded mateii^y in deciding the point at issue,, 
as the Military Board reviewing those efforts in. 
their report to Government of 11th June 1849 
state, “ it is certain that cements more or less Hy- 
draulic may be made everywhere if wanted, that 
all the Kunkurs from which lime is principally pre- 
pared in the interior, will without admixture of 
other materials besides sand, set under water after a 
lapse of time.” 

At the same time the Government of Bombay was 
requested to have experiments initiated in that Pre- 
sidency. The application was disposed of as un- 
necessary ; on thr ground of their being in possession 
of a much better and cheaper Hydraulic Cement, 
which could be made in ample quantities for their 
requirements, and was easily procurable in any part 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

Occasional investigations into the subject continu- 
ed, and Col Underwood in March and April 1 850, 
reported to nearly the same effect as before ; addi- 
tional experience indnring the opinion that this 
magnesite cement was likely to prove valuable for 
floorings as a substitute for common cUunam. This . 
view however has not been substantiated, 

A good share of the difficulty experienced, seems 
to have been ascribed to the opposition of the Mais- 
trbs and , mtive workmen^ who as uau^ disliked in- 
novations on tl^ir anci^t habits and cu^tom*'^, sucjfi. 
prejudices were probably more marked in their cha- 
racteristics at that time, than at present, and there 
seem6 to be some ground for believing that a change 
for the better is coming over ihe.nationalmind, con- 
tact with truer ideas ; increase of European superin- 
tendence with the introduction of Eutop^ modes of 
work ; creatbu of large establishments rendered ne- 
cessary ]jy the introdnetioa of railways ; and improve- 
ments in the large GovemmiBiit ^tablisfam^ts, are 
evidently telling upon native habils^ ; and lend^ m 
helping^ hand in the upwmd and onward progMs 
of this important branoh.of the human race. 

Little more was done in. the matter till 1854 , 
when:€!oib^elCL E., 7 ^er baling, Chief Engir 
ueer^ icorameuced anew the, of the queitioit 

VV' 
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previously made, eomblned with the eommunicated 
opiuious of the most emineut officers iu the Depart- 
ment of Public Works on the sufajaet, and the con^ 
elusion Colonel Faber arrives at so far as magnesite 
is Gonoemed is, 1 do not see any sufficient cause . 
foradoptmg magnmite as a base of future hydnm^ 
lie oemeius, and think that good compounds may foe 
made of unquesUoimble efficacy by a much more 
economical prooois.’* ^ 

The opinions of the Officers above referred to 
strengthen tills conelusioh; and the pith of the 
whale matter is arrived at in an extract ftom the 
letter oiOtrptp^oileau Chief Engineer’s Memo., page 
] 5,— where that gentleman states ** it seems to have 
been settled by Monsieur Yicnt, that if any kind of 
Limestone whatever be slaked, mixed with pure clay, 
then balled and baked, it will produce a good hy- 
draulic cement” 

Magnesite and sand were now given up as the in- 
gredients, %nd lime and alumina or pure clay adopted. 

'riie advantage to be derived by organizing an 
establishment for the purpose of manufacturing hy- 
draulic cement was then mooted, discussed, and 
eventually submitted for tlie sanction of Government, 
both by the Military Board and Board of Kevenue, in 
October and December, 1854, respectively. 

Government, on the 1 2th March, 18 45, acquiesced 
in the proposal, and Captain Applegath, 88d ttegt. 
N. I., was appointed Superintendent of the depot, 
which was to be constructed near to Cochrane’s 
Canal Basin. i 


That officer accordingly set to work, and by the 
month of July communicated his belief, that a hy- 
draulic cement could not be made from shell lime, 
and the blue clay found in the plains along the Coast 
of Madras, in the bed of the Cooum, the Fort 
Ditch, and Cochrane’s Canal. But he had succeeded 
in his object by using a Kunkur or Nodulous Lime- 
stone, found in the village of Coopoor, Chingleput, 
and clay. 

The cement wa» examined, and its quality favour- 
ably «eport8d upon, by a committee appointed for 
* the purpose. 

After an examination into the circumstances and 
the coat at which the cement could be supplied, thb 
Chief Engineer, under date the 12th October, de- 
clares the whole trial a failure, and solicits Govern- 
ment to sanction his duectiug Capt. Applegath to 
close bis accounts, and deliver over charge of his 
office to Captains Hitchios or Rawlins. 

The cost of manufacture may here be noted, 
namely, Rs. M-4 per parah,as per Capt. Applegath’s 
letter to Chief Engineer, dated 24tU September, 
185 ^. 


In the course of discussions consequent on these 
investigations, it incidentally came out, that in 
1 82$ CoJonel Gsrraid not only sncceeded in making 
H good mmat from the blue 
also pnblisbed a pamphlet on t^ subject, ^lob 
lottfr, with all office records of his proceedings j 


beaii^ theraupem^^^ been entirely 

"'lost, f '' ' 0 j ^ 

^ While C«p^ were pro^ 

fressing and resultiiig iu idifortuiililh liiiure, ^ano- 
ther officer, lieut. Morgan, at^ebed to tim Eastern 
Cbast Cani^ was usiu^ auccessfuHy a 

^hydraulic cement, in the construction of a lock at 
Median Coopum on Ooohrpne's Canal, A miles 
North Mackas. ^ 

Tbb ifftgre^enta used were the identical blue 
clay and shdH lime referred to. 

On the Mure of the other, thig officer was called 
upou for a irsport of his process, and the dam given 
are so interesting and practical that it may be 
worth while to record them here. 

It will be seen tbat it is identical with that of 
Capt. Man, detailed in the memorandum of the 
Chief Engineer above alluded to. The (iiffi?rence 
in quHtuities of the respective ingredients used by 
the two officers being owing do\ibtle6& to flm dif- 
ference in the qualities of the limes and clays, and 
strengthening the conclusion, that these ingredients 
used in proper proportions, and properly manipu- 
lated, will alwa\s*giv6 a good hydmulio cement. 

Lieut. Morgan, coming to the point at o»ice, 
says : — 

“ Para.lst. Shells obtained from beds in the Pu- 
licat lake, and blue^lay. , 

2d. To 7 parahs of shell lime, add 5 parahs of 
blue clay, mix well in a make into balls not 
exceeding 2i inches in diameter, bake in an even 
or burn in an open kiln, with billets of wood and 
cowdung cakes, (when burnt the balls are of a light 
yellow colour ;) the balis are then reduced to an im- 
palpable powder, and the cement is applied either 
pure or mixed with an equal quantity of fine brick 
dust ; the pure cement is chiefly used for pointing 
and stopping powerful springs. 

3d. If the cement be applied under water it 
will require 24 hours to become indurated ; if ap- 
plied dry and the water be let on in half an hour 
about 8 or 10 hours will be the time. If the 
cement be mixed with equal quantities of brick 
dust, and applied under water, it will require 48 
hours to become well indurated ; but if applied dn 
and the water let on in half an hour, from 12 to 24 
^urs will be the time required for induration. 

4th. The cohesion of the cement is superior to 
that of common moriar, ttie adhesion (if at the time 
the bricks have been saturated with water) is equal 
to tlrat of common mortar, but every thing depends 
on the freshness of the cement, and its being reduc- 
ed to an impalpable powder, It is hardly neces- 
sary to be observed that sand should on no account 
be mixed with the cement 

Lieutenant Morgan then enters minutely into 
the items of cost ; but it is unnecessary to give 
the details here, as they wUl dill'er in different 
I localities; indeed too much importance need not be 
attached to the calculation, as the Supt, Lieut 
Chambers, points out omissions in the charges, U 
may be sufficient to state generally that Lieut. 

A J9 
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Mai^ika j^ivcs the cost at pi annas per parah of 
4,000 cubic inches, which Lieut. Chamj^ers incveam 
to 4 aiinns ; even that will be allowed to be. a veiy 
small fijenre lor such a valuable artWe. . 

The value of such a repmrt cousists in the pi’eci- 
sion with which quantities of ingredients, method 
of raaiiipulation, time of indiiration, and such like 
/acts are given. 

Capt. Applegath’s data are not recorded, which 
is much to be regretted. There is as much ex- 
perience to be gained at times from failures as suc- 
cesses. They m4(ht at least prevent the same 
groundrbeing needlessly retrodden, to the loss of 
both time and money. 

With Lieut. Morgan’s system of manufacture 
may be contrasted that of Capt. Man, Executive 
Engineer, Singapore, which is as follows : — 

“ Mix 5 measures of slaked lime, with 2 of blue 
'•lay fresli from the bed. These are thrown into an 
ordinary mortar trough : the clay should be cut. j 
up into small pieces by a mamoty, and roughly 
mixed with the lime, and the whole should then 
be punned till no trace of the lime can be observed. 

I always pass my composition through a Pug-mill, 
as the incorporation is far uiore complete by this 
machine, which is very easily constructed. The 
mixture must then be divided into cubes or balls 
of about ‘2^ inches diameter, to“^ prepare them for 
the kiln. General Sir C. Pasley allows the balls 
sufficient time to dry, so that tl»ey will not adhere 
lo each other; but 1 have always omitted this pre- 
caution, as exposure to the air weakens and even- 
jtually ruins the raw cement, and every inconveni- 
ence is avoided by a little extra care in packing i 
the kiln and using a gentle fire at the commence- 
' meat till the whole of the moisture has been driven 
off. The colour of the smoke forms tlie best cri- 
terion for tlie regulation of the fire. About 8 or 9 
hours’ strong heat will be sufficient for the due cal- 
cination of the cement. Should it not be required 
for immediate use, it had better be retained in its 
then state, us there is this remarkable difference 
between cement and quicklime, which latter rapidly 
Absorbs moisture from the air and falls into a | 
powder, while the former altogether resists the ac- 
tion of water. As soon however as it has been re- 
duced to powder, it becomes exceedingly suscepti^ 
ble of atmospheric influence* 1 have found the 
common CJiiuese baker^s mili and sifting apparatus 
exceedingly well adapted for the subsequent opera- 
tions, which consist merely in reducing the balls 
or cubes to powder, and sitting it to a perfectly im- 
palpable state. Care must be taken not to mix 
more at one time than is sufficient for the ^upply of 
the masons } as if not at once applied, it speedily 
begins to set and then becomes unfit for use. 

For stuccoes I have always used sifted coarse 
sand 1 to 1, and this appears to answer better than 
either fine or mixed sand. , ^ ^ 

I constructed a roof with this cement 4 years 
ago, which has stood perfectly, it was formed of 


8 courses of titei about 5 .inches square, i inch 
thick, held together with ^ire eementw As the 
cement stucco would not have adhmed Cio the ce- 
ment joints 1 interposed a 'Stratum of m<artar com- 

f osed of I lime to A parts of brick dust, over this 
put a epatbig of about i inch of I eem||^t and I 
coarse sand. 

The roof Inwl a low pitch, but might have been 
made much flatter had it suited the elevation of the 
building.*’ , 

Captain Man has to the above appended the fol- 
lowing useful rules 

1st. The powder must be kept pyyBfectly*dry. 

2d. It must also be in a perfectly itopalpablc 
state. 

3d. In preparing it for use add no more water 
than is sufficient to bring it to the consistency of 
fresh putty. It must then be worked up into a 
thoroughly homogeneous mass. 

Until the workmen are expert in the Ifianipuin- 
tion of the compound, it had better be prepared in 
small quantities ; I would suggest a seer as afford- 
ing a suitable measure for the supply (in pointing) 
of 2 or even 3 masons. 

As soon as the cement has so far set as not to 
adhere to the agate, it should be carefully polished. 

I will now ^succinctly point out the inconveniences 
that may be expected to arise from a neglect of these 
injunctions. Should the cement be exposed to the air 
or damp, it will speedily become perfectly inert, and 
will require to be recalcined before it regains its 
energy. 

The best cements will fail if not reduced to a 
perfectly impalpable powder. 

Cement powder on being; converted into a hydrate 
must either be used immediately or thrown away 
as effete ; it will not bear remixing. 

Should the final polishing be neglected, the whole 
surface of the cement will, in a few days, be found 
covered with innumerable cracks, and though the 
cement may have set in the most perfect manner, 
and its adhesive qualities remain ffninjured, its co- 
hesive properties wiU be entirely destroyed. ^ 

I will only add one further general remark, ad- 
mitting however of no exception, that all cements 
are weakened by the addition of sand ; it may how- 
ever be used when required as stucco, in the pro- 
portion of I to 1, and coarse sand gives a better 
result than fine ” 

Considering that these definite and clear dii'ec* 
tioDs were published before the trials and experi- 
ments of Capt. Applegatb and Lieut. Morgan, it 
seems surprising that difficulty, much more that 
failure, should have occurred. 

These extracts may serve as a trustworthy basis 
on hydraulic cement manufacture, as facts which 
may be relied upon and as safe guides to success. 

On the 6th November, 1865, Captain Applegatb 
I closed his accounts, and gave over effiaarge of tlie 
I hydraulic works to Captain Hitchins, who subse- 
I quently restricted himself to making cement from 
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« 

shelHiraeaBd Mae clay; ifipareBtly following b j Thft;dem(Wt of, eiBtrfagfW»M» a* Cap- 
the wake of Captain Man and Sient. Mor|faii,^8it3 tain Hhchk% tenden it Mgl^";^pJr(^able that it 
with a like remit. i wfil em bemnre adrisalila to oani^ 1^^ a'orlai to 

In reporting the result of his operations in a f»n“fact«« ai«i wpply e^- totoy greafdis- 
memoranduib dated March ith, 1856, Capbil) ** *^* ^'^ ®®^*^**? 

llitchins shows that a superior cement to that of “ pamh 'por nwl^ (w cart the prune 

Parker’s could be produced at one sixth of the cost, i be laflra than doubted at a distaaee of 

the price of the latter being Es. 2-15-X per parah, ™ . , , , ^ • x xi. 

while that made by himself on the spot tost From the attention wW^ ^as been given to the 

under 8 annas. And he eamestiy urges the ad- the preparation of hydi»ttlic ema^ts ha^ 

vantage of constructing cfement works, for the alter- now licen reduced to a matter of certainty both lu 
ations and repairs of Fort St. George, in which he ^nality and coat. ^vrfvT\npi\v 

is warmly^seconded by 1 he Chief Engineer ; who Ji. JlEAjMEa/x, 

points out that it would effect a saving of about Office, Abyar, I JBjuectdm Engineer, 

lacs of Rs. on this work alone. Uh Magi 1858/J 
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manufactures PROMeANIMAJ. AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES NOT BEING 
WOVEN OB EELTEO OR INCLUDED IN OCEER SECTIONS. 


Jury. 

. The HoQoirable Sir H. C. Montgombry, Bart. 
The Hcmotsble Walter Elliot, Esq. 

W. E, Ukdeewood. Esq. 

Lieutenant Gotouel G. Balfoub, c-b. 

H* E. CL Olbgborn, Esq.( m.d. 

Cohmtil E. A. Bbip, c.b. 

A Hvntbb, Esq., M.B. 

Ideutenajit Colonel T. T. Pears^ c3. 

3, B. SiH, Esq. 

Colonel JE. Shiekepp. 

Major J. Maitland. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Budd. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. McCally. 

Colonel P. Hamond, Reporter. 

Major O. Simpson. 

Captain W- C. Baker. 

Captain G. Biden. 

W. E. CociiBANE, Esq. 

J. Binny Key, Esq. 

W. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

J. L. Lushington, jEsq. 

J. T, Maclagan, Esq. 

A. T. Jafprey, Esq. 

E. Beaumont, Esq. 

Lieutenant Mitchell, liepot ter, 

T. Peachey, Esq , Reporter, • 

Bt. W. Elynn, g m.m.c. 

W. B Wright, Esq, 

G. Williams, Esq. 

N. C. Mooroogasen Moodeuar. 

C. V. CoNNIAH ChBTTIAR. 

C. Eunganada Shastreb. 

Sub^Gonduetor Briggs, Reporter. 

W. B. Liddell, Esq. 

Captain Hawkes. 


The articles in this class are necessarily of a 
very miscdlaneous character. As however they 
are many of them peculiar to India, exhibiting not 
only the materials indigenous to tlie country, but 
also the skill and workmanship of the Natives, they 
come immediately within the purposes of the Ex- 
hibition. 

Many of them are of little intrinsic worth, but 
yet are valuable inasmuch as they shew the large 
amount of labour which the Natives are willing to 
bestow on them, and point at the vast benefii 
wliich might result were the same care and pa- 
tience directed to works of a more useful and 'more 
valuable description. 

There is a large show of statuettes, groups, and 
models in pith, which, considering the material, 
are on the whole very creditable. Some of the 
tigmes are particularly well executed in parts, but 
it is to be regretted that the same care was not 
bestowed throughout, the feet and hands being 
mostly very rudely cut, no doubt to some extent 
owing to the slightness of the material, whiclt^kDw- 
evcr does not present an insurmountable iliMbulty, 
as is proved by the superior finish of the extre- 
mities of several of the figures. T'he models of 
Buildings, Pagodas, &c., are, generally speaking, 
not so creditable as the figures. 


The Jury commends l;ighly — 

No. 5117. A figure of the Rajah of Tanjore in full 
dress, and 

No. 6845, A group of three Native gcntlemen. 

The Jury also commekids — 

No. 5129. A model of a State Palaiikecn,' very 
well carved, and is of opinion that there can be no 
question os to the comparative merits of figure^ 
and models, and the difficulty of representing, m 
such n material, animate and inaniinulc ol)jects. 

There are a great many articles of ordinary and 
iirnamental use, manufactured out of a variety of 
substances, viz., tortoiseshell, ivory, elk and 
buffalo horn, porcupine quill, grass, sandal, lose, 
palmyra, satin, and ebony woods ; in many of them 
several of the materials are combined, and some of 
them are inlaid, chased, and etched, with a very 
considerable amount of skill and taste. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted that many of them are spoiled 
by being roughly and carelessly put together, tlio 
exquisite carving of some of the sandal wood boxes, 
exhibited by the Right Honorable Lord Harris, is 
disfigured by the coarse iirada and sprigs, most un- 
necessarily driven through the mouldings, and by 
the very bad mitreing. The four writing-desks, 
Nos. 8809, 8810, 8814, and 8815, are all mutilat- 
ed by the addition of a button catch, which from 
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the form of th^ artidle is quite uniiefieBeaTYjlI^^&B 
occasiott^^ in thi ^^k^gf'v^ di8%iirw^ 
moulding in the most prominent part^ T!%e locki 
and hinges are also, to the most* part, of n Tery 
trumpery descnption. The articles eompriM Wiilt 
iug Desks, tea caddies, work, knitting^ coito, 
jewel, card, envelope, glove, and ^mpty l^xes, 
work, worsted, fancy, flower, and other baskets, 
Ink and Flower *Stands, cribbage and baekgainmon 
boards, Letter Piles, Paper Weights, Folders, Kulers, 
cigar Cases, &c., &c., &c. 

• ^ The Jury commends, highly — 

A toge a^d a small sandal wood box, the small 
one especially for its very beautiful carving, and 
two card cases. The property of the Eight Hono- 
rable Lord Harris. 

No. 8801. A folding backgammon board, enclosing 
three ivory boxes, containing chess and draughts- 
men and dice boxes. The squares of ivory and 
tortoiseshell ; the hoard and boxes, of ivory, buffalo 
liorii, sandal and rose -wood ; a very handsome, 
and remarkably well-finished article, made by Se- 
dashoo*of Vizagapatam, the largest exhibitor of 
articles of this description, which are nearly all 
equally good. 

A small sandal wood box, and a paper weight, 
both carved out of the solid, exhibited by W. E. 

U nderwood. Esq. • 

The Jury also commends — 

A flower stand, made of elk horn particularly 
well put together. 

A very curious collection of cavvbigs in ivory 
and horn, is exhibited by his Highness the Rajah 
of Travarmore. The animals, birds, flowers, and 
insects are very creditable, although not equal 1o 
European work of the same description. Tlie fruits 
and vegetables are very good, mid a snake and four 
ivory jiaper folders are beautifully carved and 
would do credit to any arl.ist ; Four groups of figures 
in this collection are also very good. 

Tlie Jury commends, highly — 

93f>0. A tarved ivoiy snake. 

Four carved ivory paper folders. 

The Jury also commends : 

3591. Ants and flies. 

Articles carved and turned are plentifully exhi- 
bited, there are toys, cups, goblets, perfume bottles, 
jumboos, goojahs, boxes, rulers, sticks, flutes, ban- 
gles, &c, in ivory, buftalo horn, tortoiseshell, 
and various woods, plain, colored, and lacquered, 
some of them very good imitations of tortoise- 
shell. The peculiarity appears to be, that they are 
mostly turned out of the solid, a very expensive 
method of working, as far as ivory is ooncemed, 
thqre cap however be no doubt of iis very great su- 
periority, over the European system, in point Of 
strength : — one ivory bottle, rendered elastic by its 
excessive thinness, is ctn ious. 2326 is a very beauti- 
fully carved coooanut -shell, these avtides are from 
Ceylon ; 8487 is a well carved, silver-mounted^ 
cocoanut-sbell from TraVancore. 5994, a set of lac- 
quered ornaments of Scinde manufacture, are very 
beautifully colored. 4988, a set 25 pieces of geome- 


kL AND StffiSTANCES, &c. igi 

tribal solids for the iise of these are priced 

Jury con- 

sSdera to liekr ib of their 

ductioii into schools. Stoe of the figures, particu- 
^ly a dqeUs are pot into, ftiio they might 
edooch larger scale with advantage. 
417?s, , Six., specimens of ornamental turning are 
remarkahly well .executed* 9091 an ivory vase, is 
the best piece turning in the Exhibition. 4987 a 
set of carved ivUryifi^men, on concentrically turn- 
ed bases; are toferably well executed, so for as the 
turning 18 coneetoed, and cheap at the price. There 
is also a statuette ^ ivoi*y of Hercules, after a copy in 
Serpentine, this is very beautifully gc^ up. 

The jury commends, higldy — 

9091, Mr* Eobdes turned ivory vas8. 

The Jury aUo commends : , 

4177. Mr. Cotton’s specimens of ornamental 
turning, and ^ 

2326. A carved oocoanut shell from Ceylon. 

In Caoutchouc there is nothing, and in gutta-per- 
cha but few specimens. Nos. 7662 and 7841 are in- 
different artkfies of English manufacture.Nos.7653-4 
are a fire bucket and pitcher made at Singapore. 

There are boxes and baskets in bamboo, grass 
rattan, &c. of a variety of sliapes, and sizes, 

2814-6. Two covered baskets, are well made and 
cheap. « 

Hats and bonnets are exhibited, of which the 
workmanship cannot compete successfully with the 
well know^n Manilla article. 

Among the miscellaneous articles there arc, Cl 7 7 
a curious pair of rosewood clogs, in which a flower 
is made to open and shut by a spring under 
the heel. 6130, a serpent of horsehair, 9249- 
9251, platters made of cloves, as bends are strung 
in England, and 4710, goblet and platter of poddy 
made in the same manner. 1096, a vasaputum or 
reading stand, framed and hinged out of the so- 
lid, which opens in the centre as trestles do; a 
curious piece of carpentry. 

The Juiy recommends that the following prizes 
be awarded : — 

2ni> Class MedaJj, 

To Sedashoo of Vizagapatant, for 8801 a fold- 
ing backgammon board, and the other articles exhi- 
bited by him. 

To the maker of a small carved sandal wood box, 
and a paper weight, carved out 6f the solid* made 
in^Tadras, exhibited by W, E. Vndtrwood, Esq. 

To the carver of No. 5117. A pith figure of 
the Hnjah of Tanjore, and, if not the same |)erson. ‘ 
To the carver of No, 6845. A pith gremp of 
three native gentiemeti,' 

2kd Cxa'Ss Mubal. 

To the carver Nos. 8660 @ A toke, 

and four paper cutters carved in ^ 

The Jury has not deemed It Advisable, 

or in consonance with tie which the 

Exhibition was estabUsUii, to award prizes to the 
exhibitors of the ptlw articles specially noticed in 
the foregoing report, although there can be no doubt 
of their excellence. 


A 20 
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. ; > JUEV. 

Major Geiwsral P. Ojuioie, c. b. 

A. 6. Moebat, U«q. 

E. W. NoBJKKa, Myf&fier, 

E. 1®C0T, Esq* ^ ‘ c 

W* H* Cbakb,'. SAq* ' 

SlEBAE BlMAIKm* 

Q, V, G«nniah GaAtatiAii. 

B. CAitDOZo, Esq, 

Lieutenant Mitcheu<, , 

G. B. SftAw, Esq. 

Dr. J. W, Maybe, m. n. 

Findlay Anderson, Esq. 


The cbllection of Vizngapntain ware, in ivory 
and elk horn, shows an improvement so great in 
shape and fittish of the several artioles as to make 
it evident that European taste and judgment Ims 
come largely in aid of the workman's skill. The 
old and clumsy shapes, though previously much 
improved upon, seem to be fiist giving way, and a 
taste has, beyond doubt, been introduced among 
the workmen, which will exclude ellectually the old 
and faulty style. There are some articles of quill 
and horn work in the past style of Vizag., and only 
moderately good in their way. Ivory chessmen 
exhibited are not of sufficient merit to require 
particular notice. 

Tra van core exhibits some ivory carvings of ani- 
mals w^hich are curioms and good, A snake is very 
good, and some flowers and insects in ivory and 
horn show much skill and deserve every praise. j 

An ivoiy figure of Hercules, exhibited by Gene- ! 
ral Cullen mtide by a native, is probably well co- 
pied, and exemplifies the capacity of the Travan- 
core workmen under good guidance ; the symmetry, 
however, of the model is questionable. 

Some carved sandal wood boxes, exhibited by 
Lord Harris, are very fine specimens both in pat- 
tern and executfon. 

An elastic ivory bottle from Ceylon is very cu- 
rious, and a Cqylon sandal wood box is good. 

In ivory and wood turnings, an ivory cup, exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. Eobde, C. S., is the most peifect 
specimen of tuTning in the Exhibition. 

The pith figures and models brought forward 
aie of the usud class, from Trichinopoly, but all 
are carefully and beautifully made, 

Tanjore has sent in one specimen which in deli- 
cacy of workmanship and general effect surpasses 
all others, and is entitled to great praise, viz. a 
marriage palankeen with all its ornamenta of 
wreaths and carvings 

The lacquered ware exhibited from Xumoql is 
very good ; much improvement might be eA^d 


in these productions, had the workmen, like those 
of Vizag., the advantage of European taste to aid 
them in their designs. The articles are very cheap, 
and the ware should come into great request for 
many articles of domestic use. 

The English lacquered w^are exhibited is ordina- 
ry, and, if shown as specimens for imitation, or as 
marking the progress of the art, they by no means 
meet the objecU 

A few small specimens of lacquer from Scinde 
j are very good iu quality. 

Some leather lacquered table mats from Cudda- 
pah are very good, but they require to be thickened 
and finished at the back to make them useful. 

Mysore, Masulipatam, and Hyderabad exliibic 
some good toys, but without novelty. 

Tiimevelly models Iff fruit and vegetables are very 
inferior. Bangalore also sends some poor imita- 
tions of fruit, but Poodoocottah sends some credi- 
table wax vegetables. 

Some fans are shown from various quarters, but 
none of merit. 

Mats are shown from Vizagapatam and Tanjore, 
but a Kandiaii mat, No. 2321, is by far the pret- 
tiest specimen exhibited. 

Some hats and a bonnet, with sundry baskets, 
are exhibited by the Eajah of Viziaiiagrara. The 
baskets are good and sufficiently pretty, but the in- 
tention in exhibiting the bonnet is difficult to de- 
termine. 

Cuddapah, Guntoor, and Malabar exhibit speci- 
mens of sealing wax of the usual good quality pro- 
duced in these districts ; when wax is used for let- 
ters, these waxes can be recommended as liarder 
and superior to the home made. 

South Berar exhibits a very inferior wax qnd 
some very bad wax candles. 

Malabar exhibits some good candles, but as they 
are not moulded they cannot compete with the 
highly -finished composition candles of English 
make, though but little care seems needed to render 
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the Mahibar candles very saleable articles^ mi 
them something of their old standing in the Indian 
markets. - - ' v • > >• «' < 

Specimens of bead work are eidiibited of Euro- 
pean and Native make of various degrees of merit 
One teapoy cover in beads and orotehet by Miss 
Locher is the best of all and is very good. 

A set of geometrical solids, from the Gun Cat- 
1 iage Manufactory, deserves notice. # 

A large collection of papier mache, meats and 
fruit made by Mr. Kormareck. 

Ji S|miel in worsted work* exhibited by Mrs. 
Korma|(5I»k, is very well worked. 

Some gutta percha articles from England are 
good. Some from Singapore are of useful kinds, 
but want shape and finish. It is to be regretted 
that attention is not given at Madras to this branch 
of manufacture. 

A collection of sticks, exhibited by K. Balfour, 
lisq., is very good ; the object is to show that for 
a small expenditure, a collection may be made, 
without trouble, of any or of all kinds, and this 
object is/ully answered. 

Some sections of elephant’s teeth, exhibited by 
Mi . Jtolide, are remarkable for their size. 
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An assortment <of.shoesaad slippers from Messrs. 
Crowe, do gmat their makers ; n variety of 

have .nothing 

remarkable about them. ^ * 

An assortment of uttas from Aur^g^bad; can 
only be called middling ^another from Madras 
is very iufe&fT* : 

Some ^addy ond^inlw trays from Cuddapah and 
from Tanjore aroinNny gocd. 

A leather promises much 

from that quarter In this 'desi^iption of goods. 

A complete set ignres from, Trichinopoly 
are good. 

A bouquet of ^per Aqwers, most tastefully 
mounted, merits. upUce, exhibited by Mrs. Nicholls. 

JURV AWARDB BEOOMMENPfiB. 

8801 to 8839 Sedashia, Yizagapatam ivory aud 
horn ware, 1st Class Medal. 

3682 to 3981 Pith work, VeerasawmyNatek, 2nd 
Class Medal. 

5129 Ditto T. Kistnah Eow, Exhibitor, 2nd 
Class Medal, recommended for maker. 

E. W. NOEFOE, 

!Rep9rtf^r. 
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Ft yy iS.TstlMCLTlblKG ALSO COINS, BOOKS, ETC. 

r Jriiy. 

The Bight Honon&te Lord Hamis. 

M. GaU«IB MOMtWDS. K. C. B. 

B». 0. CAMrBBiiL, Esq. 

W E. TJuDBB'WiSpOD# Esq. 

G. Bims, Isq., • ' 

TvsnJjkt liisq. — ^ 

B. P. Birch, Isq. 

Edvab.1) Balboue, Esq. 

H. W. PoETEOua, Esq. 

Captain J. W. 

f Coionel Haines. 

J. P. Nash, Esq., M. D. 

^ A, Cole, Esq., Reporter. 

J. W. Bbeehs, Esq, 

E. H. Powys, Esq. 

].a.ou»T,.aq. 

DU.™ 

PtNDLAY ANHEESON, Esq. 

S. P. Biech, Esq. 

J. W. Beeeks, Esq. 

Captain J. W. Hay. # 

A. Cole, Esq,, Reporter. ^ ^ 

The Collection of Pictures exhibited at Lj points which wuld 

Ba«<%tingHallmyhedmdedintotwock.se8. * f merits in 

Firstly. Those executed by the hain^ viz faults in a photograph. iH- 

painting in oil and water colours; drawings, blem ^^^ P" ^fshrii set', t 

““seSly”^ Those executed with the aid of ».iir4< appear 

^he^camera, namely, the various descriptions of a^ p t circumstances as would most 

5rrm:;:s:rteitb:r;s 

in a great “‘“sure thj. eJef^y be the Lse^ 

tL^ vlrv qualifications peoessary m a to the finest deU^^^ may be ren- 

photographer are widely ^^t^ierLs ' Lred ’Much of tlie beauty of a photograph as 

* quired to constitute a good Artist , theture must depend on its light and shad " , 

^Vtp forTtver reauircs sood taste and judg # ] aliould therefore betaken, “^nd 

“ J »a Srft tteiing the .bjeeU uu.l 

. aepe»amg to eueceje ob the «*.'*? “ .5; P; !l5miniBg on the mort .dvantegoou. poeition 
paratus and matenals ; the latter j aspect in which they can be taken, 

talent, knowledge, and conception, cpitthin^ TW remarks are borne out by the present 

withXch skill in nsing.and pow^ over tte These remar^^s^n^^^^^ examples from 

iraple^tsand materials he employs as can Ex .^'^P portraits, groups, and ani- 

on^ he attained by long and laborious study hfj^ -fhe success of portraiture must depend on 
and practice. 
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the skill witli which the expressions and cha* 
racteristics of the sitter are expressed in the pic- 
ture, rather than on the mere copying of fea- 
ture, in these beauties must be brought out, and 
defects subdued. In a photographic portrait good 
expression is invariably wanting; this is unvoid- 
able, the sitter must, for however short a time, 
assume a fixed attitude both in form and fwjfure. ^ 
The picture will therefore be only a portrait of 
one phase of expression, generally of a verysombre 
njitur^or when a smile is called up for the oc- 
casio^t^sulting in a meaningless grin. Though 
photographic portraits must be likenesses they 
are invariably unpleasing. 

The collodian portraits exhibited are general- 
ly indifferent specimens of the art, the most suc- 
cessful, however, are those executed by Geo. 
Latham, Esq. The specimens contributed by 
J. Tawse, Esq. are much too sombre in tone. 
In tlie Portraits by W. E. Cochrane, Esq. the 
back gFounds do not contrast sufficiently with 
the flesh tints, and consequently the pictures 
liave a poor effect. The animals photographed 
by the same gentleman are remarkably good. 

Some very characteristic gfou|Ms of Figures, 
well taken, are exhibited by Dr. Scott. 

Tlie groups by A. Williamson, Esq, are good, 
especially tlie GirTs School.” J. Eowe Esq. 
exhibits some Daguereotype Portraits, that are 
very successful, being unusually free from the 
metallic appearance observable in Pictures 
taken by this process. 

Passing from these to the examples of Land- 
scape Photography, it would appear that (owing 
to the difficulty of focusing any extensive view 
so as to preserve the aeriel perspective, and 
render the foreground, middle and extreme dis- 
tances with effect, to the absence of colour, and 
to^he heaviness of appearance invariably ob- 
servable in Photogra))hs,) these subjects are 
not, if considered as Pictures alone, the most 
successful ; but as studies for casual effects, 
light and shade, Perspective, Foliage and de- 
tails applicable to foregrounds they are invalu- 
able. If in the highest departments of Art 
Photography cannot compete with painting, its 
inferiority, in that respect is amply compensated 
for by its success in delineating such subjects 
as appertain to the more mechanical branches. 
No amount of graphic skill, or expenditure 
of time and patience could produce such marvel- 
lous delineations as are comprised in the 
examples executed from Architectural works. 
Microscopic and other objects. 

The greatest strength of Photography lies, 


and is likely to lie, its perfect applicability 
to such sukj^ value for scientific pur- 
poses in Architec&fe, Botany, Minerology^ Ana- 
tomy, &c., is incalculable. 

Tlie contributions by Oapt. Tripe, Capt Green- 
law, J. Mitchell, Esq; Dt. Murray, Dr- Mantell 
and otha^s, show the great importance of Pho- 
tography in representing objects so well adopt- 
ed to the art as the subjects chosen by those 
exhibitors. 

The Architecture of India was until tlie pub- 
lication of Mr. Feigusson^s work on the Tem- 
ples, and the Chapters devoted to the subject 
in his Hand Book,” almost unknowm and un- 
studied, and, although much has behn accom- 
plished by him, in recording the History t group- 
ing the styles, and illustrating the superb 
Buildings existing in the country, there must 
still remain much to be studied, and much to 
be illustrated. Tlie series of views by Capt, 
Tripe are remarkable not only as excellent pho- 
tographs, but as examples of the Burmese stylo 
of Building and ornament. The elaborate 
wood carving pictured in some, bears a striking 
resemblance to the later BeniiaiBance styles the 
ornament on a Balcony No. 96 both in arrange- 
ment of lines and general treatment being al- 
most identical with them. 

The views by Capt. Greenlaw from the mag- 
nificieut ruins at Humpy are most valuable il- 
lustrations of Hindu Architecture with its mul- 
titudinous details. Many of them are also fiiu' 
studies for light and shade, and pexspectivu* 

Tt would be supposed from the nature of 
Photography that all pictures executed by its 
means must possess a similarity of style ; it is 
however a curious fact, that this is not the case, 
the works by one operator being perfectly dis- 
tinct in character from those by another, even 
when the same description of apparatus and tht^ 
same process has been used ; this may be ob- 
served, when two pictures have been taken by 
different exhibitors from the same view — the 
best Indian Photographs in the Exhibition, 
those by Capt. Tripe and Capt. Greenlaw, ex- 
emplify this in a marked manner. The views 
by Capt, Tripe excel in finish and ddicacj— 
those by Capt. Greenlaw in boldness, freedom 
and effect, the former are perhaps the best pho- 
tographs, but the latter are the best pictures. 

The Caloiypes taken in Burmah atid exhibit- 
ed by Capt. Tripe are excellent ; remarkable for 
great distinctness and also for their unusual 
and beautiful tint. When all are so excellent 
it is difficult to particularixe any as especially 
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worthy of notice, at the same time Nos. 6 i and 
104 as specimens of the LaiMjscapefll and Nos. 
48, 89 , 92 and 95, as examples of the build- 
ings and details may be designated as very 
good. 

In No, 85 the perfection with which the ela- 
borate carvings on the Balcony and cornices are 
brought out, is perfectly marvellous. No. 92, 
part of the Balcony of Kyong No, is remarka- 
ble both as regards the beauty of its detail and 
the picturesqueness of its effect. The Balcony 
No. 95 is a very fine example of oniamental 
treatment ; and is photographed with the great- 
est delicac^y. 

The Views by Capt. Greenlaw taken near Bel- 
lary and at Humpy exhibit great baldness of 
style, the subjects are well chosen and many of 
them are* superb studies of light and shade. 

No. 9, a Tank and Garden, is remarkable for 
its beautiful atmospheric effect. 

The Cocoanut Tope,^^ No. 18, is very good : 
No. 23, the Tank ana River near Kistnasawmy 
Pagoda, is also a beautiful example. 

No. 44, although a little indistinct in parts, 
is a very fine photograph, embracing a much 
larger field of vieu, than is generally attempt- 
ed. Nos. (iO and 78 are good pictures, the dis- 
tance in No. 60 is remarkably clear. Nos. 16, 
19, 68 , and 70, showing portions of the ruins 
at Humpy, are well worthy of notice ; being 
well taken, having good pictorial effect, and af- 
fording fine examples of Hindu Architecture, 
r Dr. Neill exhibits some well printed speci- 
mens, but their effect is deteriorated by the dark 
reddish tint pervading them all, to a greater or 
less degree. No. 50 as a Landscape. Nos. 4 G, 
52, 57, 58, 59, and 61 from Architectural de- 
tails, are very good, especial Nos. 58 and 59. 

The Calotypes exhibited by J. Mitchell, Esq., 
are good. The view of the Shevagunga Hill 
containing numberless buildings and objects, 
all distinctly delineated is especially so. Three 
views of the Ulsore temple at Bangalore are 
very good. Tlie view of the Triplicane pagoda 
though effective, is injured by the spotty ap- 
pearance observable in the water. Some smaller 
sized Photographs exhibited by W, H. Crake, 
Esq. are good ; but it is questionable whether 
the tinted sky introduced in one example is in 
good taste, or not. The views taken at Agra 
% Dr. Murray are of large size, many of them 
being fine specimens of Photography. Nos. 344 
and 488 from the Nynee Tall, are good sub- 
jects, well rendered. No. 881, the palace 
Port, is a good picture of a very picturesque 


abject. The picture " Dead Deer. Himalaya^' 
is remarkable for fine effect. Dr. Mantell ex- 
hibits some smaller views that are good both as 
to the choice of subjects and execution. No. 
168 is a beautiful little study. Nos. 160, 165, 
and 487, are also worthy of notice, being well 
photographed and printed. W. Glyn, Esq. 
exhibits some very good examples, taken from 
subjects selected with great taste. 

The views by Capt. Simpson are of small 
size and are principally remarkable f^jr tin 
taste and descrimination evinced in the v^noice 
of subjects, many of them being of a very 
homely character. Nos. 286 , 288, 238, and 
299, are most artistic studies. 

The Daguereotype Landscapes by J, Rowe, 
Esq. are also very good. The “ panoramic 
views of Calcutta” and the views of the River 
llooghly with shipping” are very perfect. Dr. 
Scott has contributed a series of excellent co- 
pies from Engravings. The copies of Engrav- 
ings by J, Tawse, Esq. have the same defect 
as the Portraits exhibited by him. 

Some good copies of Engravings are exhibit- 
ed by C. Lazarus, Esq., and some successful 
Photographs from Microscopic obiects by Dr. 
A. A. Mantell. 

Of the system now^ prevailing of colouring 
Photographs, either with oil or water colour, 
there are one or two examples and these are 
inferior specimens, but it may be remarked 
that they, and all works of that kind are I’.either 
good as pictures or photographs, as pictures 
they want the very life of painting, drawing, 
and as Photographs, the beauty and exactness 
constituting their greatest charm is entirely 
lost in the colour with which it is overlaid. 

Amongst the Photographs executed in Eu- 
rope there are several good examples of Por- 
traiture, especially the “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
contributed by Col. Denison. This is by far the 
be^t Photographic Portrait exhibited, being re- 
markable for the artistic arrangement of the 
drapery, and for the beautiful manner in which 
the light and shade are distributed. 

The ^'Portait of a Gentleman” by Major 
Mayne is also very good. Two magnificent 
specimens are exhibited by E. Maltby, Esq., 
one being a study of sea and sky, the other a 
view of a portion of the Hotel Richelieu ; tjie 
former is perfectly wonderful as an example 
of Photographic art, particularly as from the 
nature of the subject it must have been taken 
instantaneously ; the latter is of great size, of 
good colour, and very distinctly taken, the 
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paper notwithstanding its dimensiotis appearing 
perfectly free from flaii's* 

Some views in Edinburgh by W. Walter, 
Esq., and also two by Tlmnny of the same city, 
are worthy of notice j a few good views in Ire-^ 
land are also exhibited, and a series exhibited 
by Colonel Denison consisting of views in 
Venice. ^ 

The Oil Paintings exhibited are few in num^ 
ber and indifferent in execution ; Capt. Gazajet^s 
tyo pictures representing views in Penang are 
caref j{Sy painted, but are ineffective and want- 
ing in breadth. 

Of the two pictures by Mr. G. W. Novice 
the still-life group (dead birds) is by far the 
best ; tlie group of flowers sent by him is poor, 
both in drawing and colouring. 

Two or three Portraits in oil colour are ex- 
hibited. 

The colleclion of water colour and other 
Drawings is more numerous. Some beautiful 
specimens of Delhi paintings are contributed 
by Lord Harris ; these are remarkable for their 
minuteness and for exquisite finish in drawing 
and colouring. 

Two drawings exhibited by Geo. Latham, 
Esq., are excellent, combining good execution 
and finish as arcliitectural drawings, with clever 
arrangement for ])ictorial effect; the figures 
introduced are well grouped and drawn with 
great spirit, the skjes being also well painted. 

W. H. Porteous, Esq., exhibits two single 
j)ortraits and two groups. These drawings, exe- 
cuted in crayon and winter colour by M. Serr, of 
Berlin, are in part very good. The efiect of the 
groups, as pictures, is much injured by the 
siifi* manner in which the figures are posed. 

The two draivings exhibited by Capt. Eawlins, 
exftcutedp by Capt. Nicholls, representing the 
“ Temple of the Sun^^ and the “ Astec Tank,'' ' 
though well drawn, are too uniform in colour, 
and are very theatrical in treatment. * 

A series of Drawings from Flowers by Mrs. Col. 
J. E. Brown are worthy of notice ; they are ex- 
cellent as botanical studies, very characterestic, 
and true to nature, being also well drawn but 
requiring more finish in colouring, especially in 
the larger leaves. A set of Paintings on Talc, 
representing Native Figures, exhibited by G. 
Mgoroogasen Moodeliar, are remarkable for 
careful execution and finish. 

Other Drawings are exhibited that do not 
call for any special notice. 

Some French Engravings are exhibited by 
Mr. Deschamp. 


The Government Sehool of Arts contributes 
a number^ of Elo^avizigs and Lithographs, 
amongst them a series of Architeotoral 
comprising measurements of the Ancient BnUd- 
ings in Eome by G. Marshall, Architect, engra- 
vi^ by Ant, Desgodetz. * 

Awards recommended by the Sub-Committee 
in the Jury on Class XXX, reporting on 
Pictures, Drawings, Photographs, and En- 
gravings. 

Fibst*Cla.S8 Medals, Madras. 

George Latham, Esq., for his excelient Archi- 
tectural drawings. 

“ Capt. Tripe, for his series df Calotype's, illus- 
trating Burmese Architecture and Ornament. 

Capt. Greenlaw, for his series of (Jalotypes, 
illustrating Hindu Architecture. 

'' Dr. Scott, for his Photographs from groups 
of figures, and from engravings. ^ 

" Mrs. Colonel J. E. Brown, for her series of 
Water-colour Drawings, from Indian Plants. 

Calcutta. ^ 

Dr. Murray, for his Photographic views 
taken at Agra. 

Capt. Simpson, for his series of views, and 
for the taste evinced in the choice of the sub- 
jects from which they they have been taken. 

Dr. Neill, for his Photographs of Architec- 
tural subjects. 

J. Mitchell, Esq., for his series of Photogra- 
phic views. 

Major Mayne, for his Photographic Por- 
traits. 

“ Dr. Mantell, for the Photographic views 
and the Photographs from Microsopic objects 
executed by him. 

J. Eowe, Esq., for his Dagiiereotype Land- 
scapes and Portraits. 

Honokable Mention. 

The Eight Honorable Lord Harris for the 
beiutiful specimens of Delhi paintings exhibit- 
ed by him. 

£. Maltby, Esq., for the two European 
Photographs exhibited by him. 

Col. Denison, for the Portrait of a Lady 
and the Photographic views of Venice exhibit- 
ed by him. 

A. COLE, 

Beporter. 
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Sub- J UBY, 

e 

BRONZES, MAKBLB. ALABASTER, AND PARIAN 
' STATUETTES, PLASTER CASTS, Sec. 

G. Ellis, Es(j. 

Captain Hay. 

Alex. Hunter, Esq., Associate and Rej^orter. 

There is a large collection of articles in this 
class, some deserving of notice from their anti- 
quity, others from their quaintness of form, a 
few from the excellency of their workmanship 
or from their being copies of celebrated works 
of Art from the best galleries of Europe. 

« Bronzes. 

There is a fair display of Bronzes from 
France, Italy, Burmah, and China. The best 
collection is the joint contribution of the 
Honorable Walter Elliot and J. Vans Agnew, 
Esq. In this series are some very spirited and 
excellent samples of modelling, particularly 
two horses 1% J. Mene ; the animals by this 
artist are always remarkable for their careful 
anatomical modelling and spirited action : some 
of the best table ornaments of modem times 
are his groups of deer, horses, and dogs. 

An excellent and humorous bronze from the 
same collection is an old Mastiff and a Tortoise 
by A. Jackquemart. There is a great deal of 
character in the old dog, who seems to be in- 
tensely interested in the movements of the 
small tortoise, creeping under his old nose; 
t he texture of the skin and the anatomy of the 
dog are admirably rendered. A copy of the 
Mercury by John of Bologna exhibits good 
modelling, and the color of the bronze is dark 
and rich. A Dancing Peasant or Reaper is 
awkM'ardly posed and ungraceful in action. 
The bronze is also inferior in quality, being pale 
and brassy green in tint, A copy of an antique 
Vase with groups of Cupids is well execut- 
ed and tasteful in form. In the same collec- 
tion are some copies of Neapolitan Vases in 
bronze from the Borbonico Collection. These 
are mounted on plain marble stands and are 
remarkable for their simple elegance and purity 
of form. The Honorable Walter Elliot ex- 
hibits some interesting bronzes from Burmah, 
amongst which arc a reliquary in the form of a 
Paha or Deghope, found at Tonghoo ; it con- 
tained some reliques in the cavity at the top 
which was made to open for the puipose of 
receiving them. A Burmese Gong, Mirror, 
Combs, and set of Scales and Weights were also 
interesting. 


Mr. Deschamps exhibits two bronze Statuettes 
by Pradier, rather insipid in sentiment and 
deficient in anatomical modelling. A Boar 
Vase, a Cup with a child and dog, and an Egyp- 
tian Cup, are more appropriate in style. Two 
small bronze figures of Soldiers of the Grena- 
dier Guards are cleverly modelled and spirited 
in action. Mr. Burgass exhibits two bronze 
Japanese Candelabra of excellent metal, very 
plain in execution and simple in design. 

Messrs. Oakes and Co. contribute tw 4 > Chi- 
nese Bronze Vases on carved stands, in 
bold perforated grotesque style, one ornameuteil 
with dragons and the other w'itli the signs of 
the zodiac. These are of good bronze contain- 
ing much copper, and are interesting from the 
skill which they exhibit in modelling, casting, 
and chasing of intricate patterns. Samples of 
this kind show great progress in a difiicult 
branch of metallurgic Art. It is much to be 
regretted that there are not any specimens of 
Indian Bronzes, as it is known that good figures 
and ornaments in bronze and copper are to be 
met with in this Presidency, thougli tlie Art is 
rapidly deteriorating in India from the want of 
encouragement. A few of the samples of 
bronze, copper, and brass forwarded to the 
Exhibition of 1855 proved that the Natives 
excell in the chasing and mechanical details of 
this and other branches of metallurgic Art, 
which might easily be improved in Indtia. 
Marble and Alabaster Busts ; Statuettes, 
AND Table Ornaments. 

A pair of fine colossal Busts in marble of 
Bacchus and Ariadne are exhibited by Mr. 
Deschamps. These are copies from the antique 
in good Italian marble on colored marble 
pedestals. The style is broad, simple, and ef- 
fective without much detail. The“vine [eaves on 
the head of Bacchus are rather large and heavy ; 
the Ariadne is the more pleasing bust of the 
two. 

Mr. Deschamps exhibits also a statuette in 
marble of a young Apollo, and a recumbent fe- 
male figure in grief, apparently intended for a 
monumental tablet. The drapery of the latter is 
in bad taste and the figure indilferently modell- 
ed. In the same collection are small alabaster 
statuettes of Narcissus, Diana at the Bath, 
Canova^s Three Graces and a Tazza supported by 
three female figures ; the latter is in bad taste, 
the nude female figure being tamely and inap- 
propriately applied partly as a support but 
without any attempt at artistic adaptation of 
the figures, the backs of which are all sliown in 
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the same attitude. A small copy in alabaster of 
the Dancing Faun, from the Vatican, the head 
and arms of which were restored by Michael 
Angelo, is one of the best statuettes exhibited 
by Mr. Deschamps. 

A reclining figure of Gordama, the Burmese 
Buddha, is carved in a very translucent but 
hard marble ; there is little attempt at anatomi- 
cal modelling or accurate chiselling of details, 
and a total neglect of graceful forms eitlmr in 
Jhe figure or in the folds of the drapery, sinooth- 
)iesff> nf surface and high polisli being tlie chief 
points aimed at by the Burmese seulptori^, who 
carve two or three of their deities invariably | 
in the same attitudp*^. lliis marble is apparent* I 
]y well suited for statuary purposes, ainl as the ! 
Burmese carve with great rapidity and freedom, 
it might be worth while trying if they could 
be induced to copy good ornaments or works 
of Art in marble or alabaster, both of which 
are kyown to be abundant in Ava. j 

Carvings in Stone. j 

Two of the best specimens exhibited jn this j 
class are large ornamental Flower Vases carved I 
111 Mall'se wliile sandstone. ^ These are re-*, 
markable for the accurate precision lu the 
chiselling of the details, and the appropriate ap* 
plication of ornament ; tlie forms of the vases 
are elegant, but the details are a little crowded 
in some parts of the vases. The Jury recommend 
a Second Class Medal to Messrs. Griffiths and 
Co., the Exhibitors. 

Parian Statuettes. 

Tin re are but two specimens of Parian, con- 
tributed by Messrs. Griffiths & Co., Cupids 
fighting for a heart and Pomona with the apple; 
ilie funner is a spirited piece of modelling, with 
good and appropriate action in the figures and 
rmrefuPiinish of detaill. The latter is rather 
common-place in attitude, smooth and deficient 
in detail as if from a worn-out mould. An ele- 
gant alabaster vase is exhibited by Griffiths 
and Co. 

The Honorable Walter Elliot contributes 
four slabs of greyish marble, one carved with 
Hindoo figures in bold relief ; another with an 
equestrian figure and a seated female, well 
carved. The third is a rosette formed of the 
Lotus flowers, with the sacred feet in the centre. 
These three are from the ruins of Amravattee 
111 Guntoor. The fourth is an ornament carved 
in low relief inclosing the signs of the zodiac. 
This stone is from Cashmere and bears the 
marks of great antiquity, The Guntoor local 


committee exhibit a large stone that formecj 
the top o^a Hindoo Sath, at Amrawattee, and Ke- 
longing to the of Elliot sculptures at the 
Museum. Attempts were made to procure for 
I tlie Exhibition spine interesting slabs that form- 
! ed the roof, or covering, for some of the old 
tombs or cromlechs filled wdtii antique Pot- 
tery, discovered recently near Coimbatore by S. 

I Fraser, Esq., Civil Engineer. These stones were 
I upwards of six feet in length and three in 
breadth, and carved on the under or inner 
I surface wnth Hindoo figurtis. The stones, how- 
i ever, could not be procured in time for the 
Exhibition. 

The Honorable Walter Elliot ^Iso exhibits 
a horn of the African Rhinoceros (R, Cyuins) 
lately carved in China. The pattern consists of 
aquatic plants and birds boldly aud sharply 
undercut. 

Plaster of Paris Casi’s. 

There is a large contribution of Statues, Busts 
and Plaster Studies from the Madras School of 
Industrial Arts^ consisting of casts from some 
of the best works of Art in the Galleries of 
Rome nnd the British Museum. Among these 
may be remarked the fulUlengtU Statue of a 
combatant, usually called the Fighting Gladia- 
1 tor. This figure is full of energy and sudden 
muscular action, leaning forward as if in the 
act of delivering a blow. It is a fine example 
S of miatomical modelling and of careful finish of 
details ; the character of the head is in good 
keeping with the rest of the figure. The 
original was found at Antium and is by Agasias, 
a Grecian sculptor. The Dying Gladiator, from 
the Capitol at Rome, is also a fine work of 
Art, expressive in attitude and truthful in 
character, but not so perfect as the previous 
figure, the left leg and one of the hands being 
inferior in execution, probably from being 
modern restorations ; it is noLknown by whom 
the original was executed. 

The Venus of Milo is a fine example of Gre- 
cian Art in its best period ; it combines ease 
and grace of attitude with bold, yet refined 
execution : the original is supposed to have been 
executed by Praxitiles. 

It is to be regretted that an accident befel 
one of the best statues sent to the Exhi- 
bition, viz., the Athlete with the StrygU, present- 
ed to the School of Arts by the Roman Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie statue was broken after having been 
set up, and could not be repaired in time for 
the opening of the hall. The pedestal was 

A n 
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in consequence occupied by a colossal head by 
Phidias, from Monte Cavallo. This head has 
all the character, action, aud ^pressim of the 
head oV the Apollo Belvidere, but has been 
much weathor-wom and destroyed from ex- 
posure, . 

The collection of Busts from Rome contains 
two of a colossal size of the Bmperors Septimus 
Severus, and Lucius Vms, from the Boighese 
Collection, both in a fine style of Art, combin- 
ing boldness of chisselling with careful finish 
of details, A bust of J'uno is in a broad, severe 
style, Busts of Cicero and the young Emperor 
Augustus are fine samples of careful modelling 
and expression. The collection of colossal 
and other hands and feet are well selected as 
studies for Schools. 

Ihe MaRras School of Arts also contributes 
a complete series of casts from the Elgin 
Marbles in the British Museum, constituting 
about two-thirds of the Panathenaic Frieze 
with which Plffdias embellished the outside of 
the Temple of the Parthenon at Athens. The 
subjects a.re the processions celebrated every 
fifth year in honor of Minerva ; they consist of 
different compartnfents containing draped male 
and female figures, some walking slowly in 
procession, others bearing offerings, and lead- 
ing animals to be slaughtered, a few sitting 
figures, two processions of charioteers in Biga^ 
and two long equestrain processions. There 


“ . “owes and a few 

animals, about half the size of life, grouped and 
arranged with such simplicity, taste, Jnd ele- 
gance as 18 not to be found in any works of a 
similar character now extant. ITie slabs, which 
amouiit to 82 , cover a space of 249 feet and 

wiiii a variety of attitude, costume, and an- 
mated action, which prove that the Grecian 
sculptors possessed a thorough knowJeXe nf 
he human form, and a just apSation ^ 

delicate as ^ as 
violent, which give expression and character 
The dra ped female, figures are remark able 
elegance in attitnde, with 
graceful disposition of the drapery. The male 
i^es have a dignity and ease of Ltion seldom 
attained m statuary, and there is an animatln 
life, and motion m the equestrian procession 
which prove a thorough mastery of riie arts of 
™ode hng and sculptu^. These cits wel 
ed as the best and purest samples of high art that 
cou d be procured for comparison lith so,n.!' 
pfiin J"dia, which, though ofien 

Xn“e’" unc;sy 

ALEX. HUNTER, M.D., 
Reporter. 
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CLASS I. 

METALLURGICAL PROCESSES AND MINERAL PRODDCTS. * 


Coal formations. 

Ndtk — Tho followinj. ninioralfi liava scut fium tlil- 
paits of tijc jtreiuleiicy iii imswcr to a circular caHmg 
'or liny imbcatious of blue inuuntaiii limesloucs. 

Carboniferous or liliie mountain limestone, . 
• (eont,aining fossils ) Much used for millstones i 
in ,^Ia(lras. 

Him* inountuin limestone oontainiuf:; black i 
rarbonaccous mailer that burns away to a white i 
ash. * i 

Blue earhoniferous, limestone containinc;, a j 
fossil Spirifer and fra!^Mnents of Enciinites. 
Mi list oik; from an old tannery. St. Thome. I 
Brown earhoniferous limestone containine: i 
fossil coral and Cyatlio^diyllum e.T('.s])itosum. ' 
Millstone from an old hakcry, Madras. ' 

Blue carbonilVrous limestone containing a : 
nodi^h’ of sulphurct of iron. Millatone fionVan I 
old tannery. St. Thome. j 

Blaek carbonaceous limestone conglomerate \ 
iiom kondoop.iljiaud near Gbooty. (This burns 1 
wiiitc color and is a good vslrong limestone.) j 
.Maior Bksot. * ^ 

Black bjiiid iron in sandstomf fiom ICond- | 
oopalpainl near (ihoot v Major Bisaet. j 

JasptTv clay iron stone and eonglomcratc i 
Major Bisset. ! 

Sandstone resembling new red sandstone. ’ 
.Major Bisset. i 

(irev magnesian bmeslonc conlainiiig iron | 
;>y!’ites Major Bissel. j 

Bitmeii issuing troni the side of a steep liill 
nelow some of them stiata. Tins burns with a I 
fine clear ilame and Yields good uajihtha on dis- j 
filiation. Major Bis.^et. ! 

Blue mouTitairi limestone without fossils. I 
('uddaj)nb District. Co[»t. Hemery. I 

Blaek mount, ain limestone containing sulpliu* | 
-I of iron. Cuddapah. llevd. H. Porter. j 
Grey morfruain liine.M,onc wuthout fos.sils very I 
•like tlft; limestone of the coal fonnalious in Eng- 1 
laud. C'oL Green. Sircy. | 

Compact grey limestone from Patriekeroft 
near Mancliester used m Rmeltirig iron. Major 
Maitland 

Grey limestone of the lower cretaceous or 
greensand formations waili fossil bncculites from 
miles West of Vurdonr A. Jlal) Esq. 

Grey magnesian limestone containing a fossil 1 
Cardium. Seedrapett. A. Hall Esq, 

I'eilow magnc.sian limestone containing gyp- 
nan and fossils of tlic greensand formation. 

F. llieketts, Esq. Ootiitoor. 

Grey Imiestonc witli fossils of the greensand 
•i'urmation. Capt. Wilkieson. Trichinojioly. 
Sandstone or campact freestone. Naggery. 
VYhite freestone like the hotysionc of Eng- 
land. Naggery. 

Blackish chert or horns tone. Naggery. 

Green chert with an oval mass like a fossil 
sei'd, Naggerv. * 


Greenish grey sandstone. Naggery. 

Gr(;eii sandstone containing emery. Ncllorr. 
Gpy chert makes a line grindstone. Nellorr^ 
Pink and grey chert witli small grains of 
mica. Nellorc. 

(rreeiistone slat e . N cllore . 

Cireenstoue used in carving pillars of pago- 
da.s. Muddoor. These Greenstones all re.sem- 
ble tlic iiioimtain limestone in appearance. 
Greenstone. Trit tunny. 

Greenstone. Altipatcherry. • 

Greenstone. Paluvcram. 

Greenstone and celhilnr ironstone. Pitia- 
veram. 

Greenstone. Ycdlore. , 

Pot stone. Vellore. 

Potstone. Chittoor. 

Clay ironstone. Vellore. Capt, R. Robert.'*- 
Greenstone from Adialachorry near Sadrus 
E. Shubrick, Etq. Chingleput. 

Greenstone used in carving the tombs ai 
Sadras. E. Shubrick, Esq. 

Greenstone from Waragadum, do. 
Greenstone from Cliittiunoor. do. 
Greenstone cont,aining garnets from Syda- 
poorum. Nellore. E. Crozier, Esq. 

Hornblende in (luartz. Nellore. 

Greenstone late. Col. McCally. 

Red jaspery clay ironstone with a fossil. 
Red Hills. 

Jaspery brown clay ironstone. Red Hills, 
A Ib.'^sil baeculitc* froiri Red Hills. 

Eavosites polymorpha in jasperv clay iron- 
stone. Red Hills. 

Grey and blaek chert or hornflonc in rolled 
pieces. Red Hills. 

Compact red sandstone. Red Hills. 

Coarse gritty red sandstone like old rrJ 
sandstone. Red Hills. 

Blue linie&tone cropping out of the ground 
with a fossil attached to its surface and adhering 
to it intimatelY . 

Decaving hornblende and quartz. Nellore 
Pllclislone. Naggery. • 

Sandstone. Naggery. 

Grey tabular sandstone. A good whetstone. 
Nellore. 

Grey tabular sandstone with dendritic man 
gauese. Nellore. 

Grey chert with circular markings on the 
surface, Nellore. 

Coal found near Nellore by the late D. 
While, Esq. 1851 apparently an accidental piece. 
Coal found on a hill between Bodmagoout.^ 
and Calighcrry. Nellore District. G. Powell, Esq. 

Fragment of coal, apparently a piece dropped 
accidentally by the Europeans wdio were em- 
ployed ill working copper ore at Neilorc. 

Coal from Labiian. 

Cellular Iron ore with laterite. Honore, 
Lieut. Bates. 

Jjateritc. Ilonore. Lieut. Bates. 



COAL FOSSILS AND BANGALORE MINERALS. [Class 1. 


[lln. A. CitHiphill) 

('Fo'isilrt from the ro:il iunnuiions of Great Britain.) 
AstfTopiivIljtes lulicea from* Burdichousc 

r m‘ar J'Minbi?r£»:li. 

Astcropli.ylliirs foliooa from do. do 
Sjilioiiopicris crcmiiafrom the coal measures. 
Newcastle. , 

Splienoptcris from coal measures. Ntuvcaslle. 
Calamitc from coal mi;asurcs do. 

Cauloptcris jirimacva from do. 

Fossil wood from coal measures. Ncwca.sllo 
Calam i i-e, fro n i (i o. do . 

Pecopteris loacUitic'a from do. 

Siigmaria (ieoidcs from do. 

Limestone -with fossil shells do. 

Lepidodendroji fi-om do. do. 

Aluminous slinle from do. do. 

Pigillaria J.'jovip.ita from do. do. 

Fossil wood exo^'enous. 

Bangalore. 

. ( Puch Ic.) 

1 Rusty iron si\nd. 

2 Ste(d sand. 

‘6 Oehrey iron ore. 

4 Pale mid dull yellow oelire. 

5 Oehrey iron sand. 

\] Ochrc'y clay iron stone. 

7 Yellow ochn* of u'oofl qnality. 

S Rusty oehrey iron ^loiie. 

f) ^ 10 Bronn and j)urple hrcmatite. 

11 Mnp;net!]C iron ore lieh in ilic metal. 

1 2 Steel prey ore and iron glance in sand stone. 
Grannlai h1o(.l grew ore. 

14 Red hiemalite. 

Jf) Cellular iron ore or bog iron. 

IG Yeiiile or ealeareous iron ores with veins of 
quartz. 

17 Rusiy brown and yeiJow iron ore with 
Tcins of quartz. 

18 Yellow oihrey iron ore, 

19 Porphyritic iion stone and sandstone. 

20 Rusty and grey iron ore 

21 Black band iron in sandstone. 

22 81aty brown iron ore. 

28 Botr\oidai and stalactitic iron containing 
manganese 

24 J ssjiery brown elay ironstone with manganese. 

25 Fibrous yellow and brown wad or manga- 
7ic.se and iien. 

20 Purple Inrniatite andlatcrite, containing iron, 
manganese, lime and sand. 

27 Yellow and wnite lateritc containing kaolin 
and yclIoAV relire 

2H Red a I'd white lateritc contaming kaolin and 
a little red f.''‘hrc wuth lime. 

29 Yellow white and red lateritc. 

80 Yellow eoneietionary lime in curved tabular 
pieces. 

31 Septana or liollow balls of grey nodular 
Vme. llydriinlic. 

i’oriion of a fo'sil bone ap})arenlly the irans- 
'cr'c process of the, vertebra of sonie large anim.d 

'•'iieitieih 

38 (''qu’olites or fossil dung (>f animals in ovatr 
bails. 

84 Purplf eoj)rolit('S in clongati.d mifcsscs. 

85 Pisiform Jimcstoiic or roestone frcmi near 
Andcwal. 


of) Pi.siform limestone or roestone containing 
iron, jwobably hydraulic. 

87 Y'ellow, red aiul grey silicious slate. 

88 Bed and grey soft sandstone, lit for whet 
stones. 

8(' Dark red, grey and yellow sandstone, tastev 
salt, a good wind stone. 

10 Grey whet slab' of line quality liifor sharpen- 
ing sevlhcs and bill hooks. 

i 1 Vink and grey aluminous slate, a buniisliing 
stOijC. 

Grey sandstoue, of good quality for w bet 
stones, but wntlivcins of iron ore. 

44 Dark grey chlorite slate, lit for roofing or foi 
I burnishing eoj>per, from Andcwal 
I '15 P.d(; grey chloriic slate, fit for roofing (W 
! dn wing slat {‘s. , 

j 4G lUnc chloriic slate, fit for roofing or draw me 
slates. 

I 17 Slate chert, purple sandstone and green 
‘ fcls[):ir. 

, 4S J)ark green elay slate containing iron. 

I 19 (Jrccii stone, slate. 

I 50 D.irk slate with a layer of finery, 
j 51 Pink and green granular felspar. 

I 52 Soft grey sihch'us polj,shiiig slate of line 
j quality. 

1 Green stone, 

j 5 4 Green (‘lay slate and chert. 

I 55 R('d jasper. 

I GO Mas n VC .seliorl, a fine crystal. 

: 57 .Mica and (|uart/,. 

, 58 Granular w hit(‘ lel'^jiar. 

! 59 Pink grern and grey felspar 

i GO Talc schist, a soft [»ot stone. 

G1 (.'IhtI and green stone. 

, G2 Mi(*a sebijt With iron from Toomcoo., 

I cut ami p(/lL^iietl. 

I Go 'VYliiti^ grannl'vr felspar, a kind of win i, stone 
j Gt Gicy gnunilar felspar with dark gri'y .s])OU 
■ resmubling’ the ‘^w'ater of ayr" stone 
i Go (inuiular grcyi‘'h wdiiic ielspar, coareei 
than No G8. A wliet .stunic 
: GO Pitchstonc. This .somi'tirnes aeeoinpanK's (joni 

j G7 Blaek chert, a touehsione stone foi gold. 

I Gs Grey chert. 

I G9 Riblx-ii laspet. 

j 70 tV; 7J Clay slate fit for roofing. 

72 Brown clay slate, a soft wdietsione. 

78 Clay .slate with band iron ore 

74 BivU' roofing shale of good quality. 

75 AVhiti^ and red May slate. 

7G B.ed elay slate. 

77 Soft brovvni.sh clay slate, fit for polishing 
metals. 

7 S Oval pi(-cc of do. 

79 Granular green fclsjiar, rcscmhhng Turkey 
I hone. 

; .S() Green and nink ftdspar or porphyry. 

I SI Ligncou’'( Asbestnw. 

I S2 Crystal (A’ Arpi.amari.ie wntli flaws. 

I S8 Quartz coni aiuiug gold. 

I (//h J- Addis. Psf/.) 

j 1 Rock crystal. Useful in potle’v, slightly 
I opmpie. 

I 2 lo 4 White grey and Line fpiartz. U.srful 
111 pottery and glass manufactory. 
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MYSORE AND BELLARY MINERALS. 


5 Grey chert. A good stone for paving flint 
mills. 

7 to 9 B.c(l and wliitc quarts:. Pale grey 
quartz. Red and brown quartz, and pink and 
green quartz. 

10 & 12 White and pink felspars. TJsefid iu 
glazing pottery. 

11 Tabular felspar. Slightly granular, 
l.'l Pink prophvi^. 

H Decay I ng wliite felspar. The kaolin or por- 
celain eaith of the Chinese. • 

15 Deeaying granular felspar. 

10 Grey kaolin or dirayed gramihir felspar. 

.17 ludianilc a variety of felspar. Melts into 
an enamel. 

IS Pegmatile a binary granite coinjmsed of 
felspar and quartz. 

19 W^hitc kaolin or poreelain earth of very line 
quality. 

20 i,o 22 Yellow, gia^eu and pale yellow kaolin. 
211 Grey (pjartz adlicring to green kaolin. 

21- Yellow oeli re. 

2.5 5 ellow aliiininoufvsliale. 

20 Grey aluminous slate curiously waved, 

27 Red aluminous shale. 

28 Cymjiaet granular felspar like turkey hone. 

29 Lavender euhired kaolin, im])ure. j 

so Jaspery clay iron stone this often acconij)a- ' 

nies fossils. i 

81 Gieyish yellow polier .slate. Used for jio- ! 

lishirig eopj)er and brass ' 

82 fIomj)aet. sandstone. • 

38 Grey s.indstone ,ind iron ore in liands. 

81 Red polau slate. A ]a)lislung stone. 

85 J)ee:iGtig red micaceous grainto. 

8*0 Compact red granilt'. an oruanienial rock. 

87 -Deeaying g]’(‘v mu’aei ous granite. 

.88 Do. variety with mucii imca. 

89 Lejn'dolite or mica and quartz. Polislies \v('jl. 

40 A 11 J)ai’k ami pale grey mica schists. 

42 \ j.‘» Compact and decaung chlonlcs. 

41 Dark chlorite slate. 

4.5 (<r() whet slate. 

'ir* Steal il(‘ .soapstom'. or bahqmm used in Pot- 
tery and for polishing tinr eliiinam. 

47 Ligneous asbestns and sUaitite. 

48 J’ink soR sandstour, re.sembles tripoli. 

49 Grea soft .faruhstone, do. 

.V A 54 I lark red and rod grey .sandstone. 

42 Red sandstone with grey iron ore, 

53 Red grey and black sandsioue with iron ore 
like the ]uns and binders of the coal measures. 

54 Daik red saiulsloiie. 

55 Dark purpliMron ore. 

50 Cellular bhmk sandstone like the old red 
sandsto!t\ 

57 (lU’v sandstone with white quartz and hand 
iron. 

58 Quartz and sandsionc, 

.59 (ddorite, sandstone, aiul quartz. 

00 (7hlorile, schorl, and mica. 

01 Cm.*eo>iite a variety ('!’ horubUmde 
C5 (7oe,colhtc and sandst one. 

0.8 Crystals of quart? and clay ironstone 

04 Greenstone, a road metal. 

05 Greenstom; slmc. A baiidlng rook. 

CO Basaltic boriiblcnde, a building ro(.k. 

07 Dodecahedral garnet used fui grinding and 
polishing. 


08 Jaspery clay ironstone a bumishirg stone, 

09 CompUct elilorite. A building rock. 

74 Crystallim; gypsum, makes jda.stor of Pans. 

71 Nodular liinestome or kuiikur. 

72 Tabular silieious limestone. 

73 Purple haematite', rich in iron. 

74 Basalt. A ])u tiding rock.^ 

75 Iron on', very rich iu the, metiil. 

70 Botryoidal maiigaucse, used in coloring pot* 

-n . . 

7 7 Brown iron ore with manganese. 

78 Specular iron ore or iron glance, a fmsibie 
ore of iron. 

79 Steel grey iron ore rich in the metal. 

80 Sesquioxide of manganese used m colour- 
ing pot.te. v and .glass, 

81 Adaiiiaiitiiie spar of Jiue .qualify, a variety of 
emery, used for jiohslung glas.s, pebbles and mii^als. 

Bellary* • 

{LontI Commttfv ) 

• 

1 Pink and grey .sii'intc- 

‘ 2 Magnesite. 

8 imliaiiite with small scales of mica. 

4 Grey sK'uite^ 

5 Do. witljlarg<* crystals of tabular pink felspar. 

n Red si(’iutie giauifr', 

7 Dark re(rpoij>h\riti(‘ granite. ^ 

S L('])i(]olite. 

9 Leueite. 

10 Green, gray and wdiite graiuicf containing 
. miieli eop]*er 

1 li Pink fvlsp.'ir with scales of Mica, 
j 12 Granular jun’.. felspai wiih phiti*s of Mica. 

18 Willie and pink ''Unute witli Mi(‘ji. 

; 1 t Dull giey sK'iiiti'. 

I 15 (Vrystalhiie angite cai ved on the .surface. 

' 10 Gicy quail r. wi 111 bl.ick Alica. 

-17 Mica .sell ist. 

i S Basalr. 

19 Millstone grit. 

20 Botryoidal Manganese, like coproliie.s. 

21 Grey manganese ore. 

22 Nitrate of soda. 

28 DhoLccs earth or erndc carbonate of soda. 

21' Saltpetre of good quality m clear crystals. 
Saltpetre of 2d quality. 

25 E.artli containing common salt. 

20 Salt from Do. 

27 Alati'rials used for bangles viz. Earth of a 
J)row^ui.sh color. — Tahular slaty ('arih 2d jiroccss — 

Black bangle glass wnth crust of soda — Purple 
bangle glass colored with mamranese —Brownish 
yellow^ glass colored with a littleiron. — Greenish yel- 
low gla^s colored with copper. — Greenish gre\ gla.ss 
colored Avilli iron. — Blue glass colored with cop- 
p(;r. — Greenish wli'^c barilla — Materials used in 
coloring bangle glass. 

28 Colored kuoliis from Ramanmully viz. 
Grey tripoli or Icnmian earth. — Purple and 
pink kaolin. — Dark grey kaolin. — J*ueo jolored 
kaolin.- — Lavender colored kaolin. — Bright yellow 
• K liic. — Yellow and junk kaolin — Ligut'ciis ashes- 
tn.', or ifaiec nara. — Bollshing^ slate. — Wiiite kaolin 
oi very line quality.— Soft red kaolin.— -Soft grey 
kaolin witli a piect' of piitrified bark. — Lavender 
colored kaolin ^ery ''olt.— SoR grey and wh.te 
sandstone.— yofl grey and ) cUow tripoli. 



BELLARY AND CDDDAPAH MINERALS. 


[Class 1. 


•29 Grey macrn<'sinn limostono proba})ly ^ hydrau- 
lic irom Aiianda})oor. — White nmgnesiau limestone. 
iVonj Goollcii. — Nodular limcstoncfor kuiikur from 
yVdoiiy. — Dark grey nodular lime probably hydraulic 
{■n>m ‘jJrlhiry. 

,i0 Grey clay used for making cliatties. Adony. 

%l G i cy silty clay used for inking pipes . Adony . 

:r2 Indian red oclircy iron stone. Yadakee talook. 
Pale yellow ochre of very fine quality, call- 
- d vcllow gopce. 

34 Red bole or magnesian earth from Kumply, 
Huri)onhully talook. 

35 Grey " gun flint. Adony. — Red brown and 
black chert. Anantapoor. — Red and white chert 
'A’ltli fossil impressions of wood. Yadakee talook. 

3f’) Cirauites of different kinds fonnd in the town 
of Ihdlarv. 

37,YeDow Marble. Yladakee ialook, Ghooty. 

38 White sandstone and band iron. — Slaty grey 
iaoii ore. Ramandroog. 

39 Chlorite slate fit for whetstones. Jowk 
-nlook. (Surgeon L. Lovell.) 

4() Brown breccia in which diamonds arc found 
it Moonemadagoo. 

41 White and blue Quartz. — Rhomb spar a pure 
carbonate of lime from Dumplee 
'l'2 Crystals o/‘ amethystine qiuirtz. Anantapoor. 

43 Rock crystals from Sugamulay. 

• 14 Blueish cryslals of Leucitc. Singanamully. 

15 Soapstone or Balapum from Taudpatry, 
Koodleghcc Tidook. 

'lb Potsto,uc. 11 urponhully Talook. 

A 7 Green Lepidolitc. 

4S Rounded pebbles of Quartz. Kum})U. 

49 White, amt yellow granular Felspar, do. 

Cuddapah. 

(M Mrrraj/^ JUsq.) 

i. Iron ore luomatitc. Rich in the metid, makes 
good iron. Slightly magnetic, red in the streak 

3. Purple iimmatitc. Rich in the metal, makes 
good iron. Slaty in fract ure, red in the streak. 

3. Purple and grey hiematite from Chciinoor, 

V ery rich in iron. Glistening in the fracture, 
red in the streak. 

4. Granular iron ore from Chit wail. Rich in 
iron. Portions highly magnetic. 

5. Grey haimrAtite from Chahalimilly, Ca- | 
malapoor talook. Rich iii iron. Red in the. 
streak. 

6. Red hmmatite, from Pool even dal ah. Ricli 
in iron. Magnetic, earthy in fracture, bright red 
in the streak. 

7. Steel grey iron ore from Gooruracondah. 
Rich in iron. Magnetic, granular in fracture. 

S. Yellow ochrey ore from Muddenpnlly. Iron 
of good quality is made from this. Light ochrey, 
solt, eariliy iu fracture. 

9. Iron sand, from Royachoty. Fit for making 
steel. Fine grained, dark st^l grey. 

10. Iron sand, from Goorumcondah. Indifferent, 
t’ontaining a good deal of quartz. 

11. Steed sand, from Poolecvendalah. Fit for 
nakiug steel. Fine grain, dark and glistening. 

12. Steel sand containing micaceous iron, from 
(hiinarole and Yomiapilly. Yields good iron and 
steel. This is a very fusible ore. 

13 Micaceous iron ore. Yields good iron and 
steel. This is u very fusible ore. 


14. Large crystals of iron pyrites or sulphuret 
of iron. Yield sulphur, sulphuric acid, yellow 
ochre, and rouge or polishing powulcr. This is useful 
if procurable in large quantities. 

]5. Coastals of pyritesrin grey slaty lime stone. 
10. Pucc colored soft sandstone. This is a\a- 
ricty of kaolin useful for pottery and colored 
crayons. Earthy in fracture, containing a little 
grit. 

17* White grit and wliite shale or fire chiy. 
Tlie grit is a filtering and burrhstone. The firt^ 
clay IS fit for pottery and lire bricks. Tliey resemble 
the mill stone grit and fire clay of the coal forma- 
tion in England. 

15. Nodule of jasper. A pebble and burnishing 
stone. Compact, of good quality. 

19. P>lue slaty limestone. Useful for building 
and paving purposes. This is procurable in larg^ 
slabs at a ciieap rate. 

20. Rock crystal with iron ore. Of every clear 
j w'atejr useful for lenses, ore rich in the metal. 

21. Rock crystals in small crystids. Ring stone. 
These crystals are frequently embedded under a 
layer of notryoidal iron and manganese. 

"'22. Rock crystal with ribbon jasper, pitclistcjiic 
and plumbago. Rock crystal of good w.fer use- 
ful for lenses. The jiitcf) stone and plumbago an- 
interesting minerals liotli containing carbon. 

2!1 Agates (fortification jasper and breccialerl.) 
Useful for pohsli mg. These appear to he fossil 
alcyonites, resembling flint nodules. 

24. Blacli chert with grey streaks. Takes a 
good polish. Resembles fossil wood. 

25. Green ealcart'ous spar wnib yellow lime stmic 
The hnu^ is magnesian and hydranlie. This was 
su})po.s('fl to contain fliiatc of lime, but on bcina 
tested did not yield fluorine. 

26 to 31. 3’liesc appear to be all portions \h 
same gigantic fossil partly embedded in sand stone 
a portion has been sent to Mr. OLlliam in (2al 
cutta for identification. There arc numerous pro- 
tuberances of grey chert in roumled knobs at re- 
' g\ilar intervals gradually diminishing in size and 
tapering to a jioint. 

32. Pui*plc jasi)cry clay iron stone and quartz 

in thick alternate strata, with large fortification 
agates. Fossils ought to be sought for in the vi- 
cinity. , 

33. Calcareous spar, a pure carbonate of limV* m 
crystals. Wiieii abundant used as a flux for melt- 
ing iron. Wlien very clear used in iiimime for mi 
crosco})ic purposes. . 

34. Green and brown porphyry. This takes a 
good polisli. Belongs to tlic transition formations. 

35. Slaty limestone in red and yellow streaks. 
This takes a good polish. If procurable in large 

I pieces would be useful as an ornament al stone. 

36. Green silicious limestone with a vein of 
uartz. This probably contains copper. Hard 
ense and compact. An omairumtal stone* 

37. Red silicious limestone with veins of 
quartz. Hard dense and compact. The trans- 
verse section presents a curious honey-comb ap- 
pearance from the white veins intersecting it. 

38. Portion of a fossil in sand stone. Apparently 
fossil wrood (exogenous.) 

39. Fossil silioilied wood. Apparently portion 
of a palm (endogenous.) Further search sliould he 
made in the vicinity for fossils. 



Class 1.] 


CUDDAPAH COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 


40. Jasper porphyry. Resembles conglomerates 
of the coal formations. An ornamental stone. 

41. Fossil impression in clay slate apparently a 
})orlion of a gigantic leaf. Considerable doubt 
exists regarding this specimen. Cai'cful search 
should be made amongst these and the accompany- 
ing strata. 

42. Black chert or flint. Takes a good polish 
contains carbonaceous matter and hums to a 
pure Tvhite. 

43. Purple jasnery clay, ironstone and quartz. 

44. CoricJioldal grey chert (fossilifcrous Vj ^J'ftkes 
a good polish. Tliis ai)pears to be a fragment of 
a gigantic hone. 

45. Chert and clay slate (fossilifcrous ?) Marked 
*on the sill face like the outer portion of one of the 

conifer a.', 

40. Chert and clay slate fossilifcrous. Central 
portion (tancellated like bone. 

4-7. Piece of opaque Hint or chert. Apparently 
fossiliferous. 

48. A'arieties of jasper. Ornamental and burn- 
ishing ]>ebbles. 

49. Fossil alcyonite. Resembles flint. 

60. GriM'n and red poipliyry. An ornamental 
stone. Probably containing coppcT. 

51 Black cellular chert and jaspery clay iron 
stone.* Fossils ought to he sought for in the \ici- 
nily. 

52. .Block conglomcrale. 

53. Pilicious nodidar chert. An ornamental 
i-ione. Apparently fossilil'crous. ^ 

54. (ircon and jmrplc porpliyrys traversed by 
v( lua of quartz. An ornamental stone. If procur- 
able in huge slabs this would be very useful. 

55. Yellow’, rod and gri'y aluminous shale from 
Cumbum. Fossils are Irequentiy found in similar 
strata. 

5G. Dark grey and wdiilc clicrt with calcareous 
sjtir. Fossiln frc'qu(’iitl^> found in similar strata. 

57. Ccjiichoidal wliilo chert. Slightly cellular. 

58. Amethystine chert. An ornaincutul stone. 

59. Grey chert travn-sed by yellow' clay slate. 

GO. ''Vhitc efnidumhd elicit, AVell utted for 

paving ilini mills. 

61. Grey conclioidal chert. Do. 

62. PorceLim jasper and elicrt. An ornamen- 
tal stone. 

63. Grey llyii. Stiikes tire wdili steel. 

64. Porphyry. An ornamental stone, 

•65. Black chert. 

66. Nodule of grey and vidlow flint. 

67. Portion of a large ball of quartz containing 

rock crystal. Resembling an Agate. • 

68. lied and grey eonelioidal chert. An orna- 
rncutaJ stone. Contains circular markings. 

69. Silicious lime stone tit for lithography and 
whet stones, it is also hydraulic. 

70. Bluisli Chert. Apparently fossiliferous. | 
7L Black chcik adhering to wluat appeals to be 

a portion of a fossil reptile. Similar to No. 51. 

72, Dark green marble containing cop])er from 
Mallagooiitaimlly. A highly ornamental stone. 
^73. Grey and green marble. An ornamental 
stone. If procurable in large pieces this would be 
of use. 

74. Dark grey sicnite. A building and paving 
stone. 

75. Pale grey sienitc. A building and paving 
ttone. 


76. Decaying jwrphyry. Of bttle use. 

77. Sicnite and limestone. Of little use. 

78. Gneiss. An ornamental building stone. 

79. Mica slate with sicnite. 

80. Sienitc. A building stone. • 

81. Pegmatite and granite. Used for pottery 
and glazes. 

82. Sienitc, a largu grained granite. An orria- 
mental stone. 

83. Pegmatite. 

84. Sicnite. 

85. Jloniblcndc rock P From Muddenpillv, 

86. Black eonelioidal chert, a variety of flint 
from Chitwail. A})parcn11y fossilifeious. 

87. Red chert in quartz rock P 

88. Yellow’ Oehre of good quality... Used in 
glazing pottery and in painting. 

89. White quartz, useful for glass. 

90 Pink and green felspar. An ornamen^|al rock. 

91. Red oelire, sometimes used as an ore of iron. 

92. Kunkur or nodular bine. A strong usrfiii 
lime. 

93. Pebble of Porpliyry. A hurnishing ston^*. 

94. Biownish limestone and quartz. 

95. Grey chert. Used for ])aMng flint mills. 

96. Rock crystal. Used in making flint glas*?, 

97 Polier slate. A hurnishing stone. 

98. Lateritc.* A load inc‘tai makes fine garden 
soil -wnh I part ashes and 2 parts sand. 

99. Black chert. 

K)0. Giey quartz with minute crystals on the h\xv- 
face. Curious but of little use. 

Ccoloyxcal fialuret of (he Cuddajpah District, 

(Mamies, — old, large, crystalline, small graiir 
ed, and decaying granites. 

Trmmtvm and mctamorphic rec/of,— decaying 
schists compact slates, calcareous and heavy spar, 
quartzosc tarid diamond sandstones, conglomerates 
with iron ores, manganese. C(»nin(lum, &e. 

Maynesum Ime^tonee, Lilhogra}diic marbles 
dolomites, siiicious bmestoncs ami limestones rich 
in metallic veins. 

Old Secondary Sandstones, grits, 
cherts, jaspciy clay-iron-stones, soft slates and 
fossilifcrous .shales. The relative age not well de- 
fined from the want of fossil shells. 

Recent Tertiary formations . — Soft sand-sloncs, 
grits, slialcs, and lire clays, with fossil woods, gyp- 
sum and limes. 

Alluoial Porcelain and potters 

clays, marls, nodular limestones, loams ana good 
soils. 

Cuddapah. 

(Capt, 11 emery,) 

• Galena. For glazing pottery and making 
flint glass. This ore is very rieli in silver. 

Sulphiu’ct of iron or pyrites in blue slaty 
limestone. For making sulphuric acid, alum and 
red polishing powder. This is very useful if 
procurable in large quantities. 

Dendritic manganese in clsy slate. 

Sulj)hurct of baryta. A flux fer metals and 
a porcelain material. 

Rock ojstal. Used for lenses and making 
opficid glass. 

Thick wliitc quartz. Used in pottery. 

Rose quartz. Used for porcelain. 



OniNGLErrT and coimbatore minerals. 


[Class I. 


Crystiil of quartz iii saudbtoac. A curious 
jifeologiral sjjrcinicn. 

Rod liajJKitiJc. Vitdds pood maleable iron. 

Yellow aud rod cellular chty ironstone, 
^ood soft maleable iron. 

Red and grey sandstone. A coarse polish- 
ing stone. 

Ariimiiiou.s shale, grey. A soft polishing stone. 

Ahunino us shale. A harder polishing stone. 

Rootingslatc, indifferent in quality, probably 
hotter at greater depths. 

Purple and grey slate, A polishing slate. 

Sandstone dark red. A coarse whetstone. 

Conglomerate. Eossils ought to be sought 
for between this and tlie hard and soft sand- 
tones. 

White sandstonc.s. 

Grey chert. Often aeeompanics foisils. 

l»ou ore. A band iron. 

Jasper. A burnishing stone. 

' Black cherts. Often accompanies fossils. 

Cliiiiglcpiit. 

( Kiff'/fiiah charloo. ) 

Wliite ball clay, useful for cliemieal wares. 

Yellowish -white ball clay, useful for stone 
ware. 

.Fire clay or white shale, useful for fire bijeks 
and rrucibles. 

Brown hamialitc a rich ore of iron, 

Latevite rich in iron. 

Yellow Inieritc, a good road metal. 

Brown hematite with veins of iron glance. 

Red lia inatitc, rich in iron. 

Cellular iron ore or bog iron from Vembahum. 

Iron ore coutaming manganese. IVroopo- 
.'oor tulook. 


Cellular iron ore n ifh manganese, from beds 
i>f clay at Pouch 

Clnnular iron ore, a silicate of iron from My- 
lapoor n(;ar Peddanulliem, 

Sienite from Ramungarj on tiic bordcis of 
t lie ( Iliiiigleput district . 

Blue quartz. 

CelluUir limestone, a good lime, from Nun- 
gumbaukum. 

Marl from Puminadoocolum. 

Basaltic hornblende from the bed oi the Cor- 
LiUar river near Naggcry. 

(ri'censtonc shite from the Naggery Pass 

Decaying granite, from the Ailyar. 

Loainy clay from Palavcram tit for brick 
making. 

Tough potters clay from Rungarumina pettali, 
lit for glazed potterv and common crucibles. 

Tough potters clay from Ooroor, tit for chat- 
ties. r 

Wliitc sand from Trivatoor used for banglcis 
ami for mixing with lime. 

Reecnt shellb viz. Sea urchin, barnacles, 
HTitdo gigantcu, solen, area. 

Fos'iil seutella subrotunda, middle tertiary 
group, 

{ Arwooffu Modclhj.) 

Cliiltigon" rock from Cliunanioutt. A grey 
aluinimtus hliale uith soft siindsfonc reins, might 
be used f'n jiohshing metals. 

Culnar gypsum or selenite, useful forglaf- 
^ nvj; porc'dam and making plaster of Paris. 


Softpmk sandstone from Chunambutt useful 
as a whet stone. 

R(‘.d oclircy clay for coloring pottery and ])av- 
ing tiles. 

AViiite sand from Clumambul, lit for glass 
making and polished chimam. 

Iron sand mixed with common sand, fu/in 
Chuuambut, would make good steel. 

i*ipe clay . Ootramaloor talook. N areyna diet t \ , 

{Ur, Hatton.) 

I Central part of a large natural magmd, the 
i poles being in its t ransverse dianu'ter. 

! 2 Massive oxydulous iron ore, magnetic \Mtli 

polarity, very rich in iron. 

.‘1 Oxydulous iron ore wdth manganese, magne- 
tic wdth polarity. This yields the best iron fur 
conversion into .steel. 

4 Iron ore and manganese 

5 Tale in quartz and clay . 

Coimbatorr. 

(A. />. ThornaSy A\y/., aad Kfsiniah.) 

1 Magnelie iron stone. Alakes good bar non 
but indifferent east iron. 

-2 Alagnetic iron ore or loadstone 
d Rock crystal. 

4 Nodular lime or kunknr 

5 Tale or abruek 

G Coarse iron sand. 

7 C/oarse brown iron sand from llie lout id 
Negamam llilh 

8 Raw iron or iron bloom. 

9 l‘ebbles of white and grey qnuit/ and tVlspar 
10 Coarse ronglonuTate coutaming iri'c 

II Fine grained iron sand fruni Irooinharay 
Dauaikcneott a talook. 

12 Fmo iron sand. ^ 

LS Einc black iron sand, containing inangam’^p 
from Kaiiattoo cadavoo, Pccliflchy talook. 

14 Pine black iron sand fioni KalaneooM(tuh 
Dharapourum talook. 

15 Iron sand with (juarlz, from Clieniiiiiialay, 
Perindaray talook. 

10 Pine grained grey iron ‘■and, fium Elhaniuu- 
toor, Chuck ragherry talook. 

17 Iron sand with quaitz, from a jungh* stream 
j at Ahingarasay Valiajiollion, Cheyoie talook 
I 18 Pine grey iron sand from a jungle sh’cam ijl 
I Vadakeepiillium, Pullachy talook. 

I 19 Coarse brown sand from the foot of Nega- 
1 mam Hill, Suttyamungaliim talook. 
j '20 Pine iron sand containmg manganese from 
j Veeraband, Coimbatore talook. 
j 21 Pine grey iron sand from Veiijaman Cooda 
I loor, Caroor talook. 

I 22 1 ron ore rich in the met al from Ca ver v puorum, 

! Andioor talook. 

j 2.8 Coarse red iron stone from Vadamooguin 
i Ve.llode, Perindoruy talook. 

' 24 Coarse brown iron stone from Nullampully. 

! Perindoray talook. 
j 25 Iron ore with chlorite. 

2ti Small piece of grey marble. 

27 Gups made of l^tstone or coaise steal iie 

28 Lai*ge piece of tabular rock crystal, 

29 Cellular chert.. 

30 Yellow Lsh rock crystal. 

81 Brick made by the Railway Cumpany 



CLA..SS L] 


GUNTOOR AND HYDRABAD MINERALS, ETC. 


Godayerj. 

{f)r. Jackson,) 

(kiUected oa the first cx|>lora1ion under C:ip1 llaig. 

1 Grceiibtonc. Thia is a good building atone 
and road metal. Slaty in fracture. 

2 Cryslaliiic augite and quartz. 

^ Chlorite slate. 

4 c\: 12 i't 17 Quartz. 

5 Blue smoky Quartz, 
ti Gneiss. 

7 Asparagus stone and quartz. * 

H Coarse plasma or greenish quartz. 

Coarse lepidohte or quartz and mica. 

^0 Red sandstone. 

1 1 Greenstone slate, 
ill Purple sandstone 

1 4 Pink Porphyry 

15 Cellular iron ore. 

]<> Iron glanee. 

IS Dcrnymg Pei^matite oi binary graiatr. 

JO Granite. 

20 AMiitc stone, alhile or white felspar- Used 
in glazini^ porcelain and pottery 

21 White pegmatite. Used in the bodies of 
Btone uare and porcelain. This melts into a beau 
fill enam«l. 

22 Quart/ with crystaliiie augite 

2.) hresli eompaet junk fcl.^nar. Useil in the 
'^la/es of the tiiiesl ))oieelain ana tabic Melts j 
H \\ lute enamel. I 

21 l)<‘caying granite. ' ^ 

Mic<a slate. 

.M> Sialactitir iron fire 

27 Fragment of a peinhed iree 

!?S Mica schi.st 

20 Micaceous sjutidst on.- 

"iO Fragment of a radiated zeolite. 

2>1 Rolled piece of soft saiid.sume 
,i2 Pink pegmatite or binary granite, 

Giintoor. 

] White marble from Condramootta, limacon- 
d.ih lalook. 

2 Wlnte m.iTblc from Timmercottaii. 

■J "Wliiie marble from Kavoolagudda Dateha- 
pilly talook. 

'< lion ore, (irst sort. 

Iron ore sefioml .sort 
I* Iron ore, 

7 Inthogiaphie stone for AmaraMaty in the 
(iuutoor di-^tnet, witli spoeinien ol the ^^Olk done 
ou it 

flydrabad* 

1 Pved hivraatite, rich in iron ore. 1 iclds good 
east iron. 

2 Rusty oclirfj iron ore. fields good soft 
iron. 

3 Oetoliedral iron ore in small eyystals. ^leid.s 
hard shoi*1 iron and gfiod steel. 

% Specular iron ore of tine quality. A fusible 
ore, much used in line eastings. 

6 Ochrey iron ore. Vie, Ids .soft duetiie iron 
tit for iron wire. 

b Jasjicry clay ironstone. Used chiefly ai a 
bunii.sliing stone. 

7 Black cellular or bog ixoii ore ^ iclds a soft 
iron. 


8 Iron .sand. Riciria the metal. Yields good steel 
0 Cellular yellow and brow^n iron ore. Con 
tains little iron. 

10 Pisiform ifon ore, contaminated with lime 
sand and manganese. Improves hydraulic cements, 

11 Oollie or lump of steel, (sniall.) This steel 
is very hard and makes good tools and cold chisel.c. 

12 OoUies or lumps of steel (liirge). TJiis steel 
is in layers of iliiFcreut density and works into good 
sword blades and daggers. 

13 Rusty brown and yellow^ iron ore. Makes 
good iron wire. 

14 YeJlow' oclirey loam. Makes bright red 
pottery when washed and prepared. 

15 llacmatiiic iron ore, rich in the metal. Yield* 
good strong iron, 

10 Sandstone containing iron ore. Yicld.s good 
steel. 

17 Rusty red yellow^ and grey iron ore. Virldi 
good steel wire when the grey bands arc thick. 

Steel grey iron ore. Yields good steel. • 

Cellular red iron ore. Yields a good red co- 
lor by washing. , 

18 Steel grey .sand, micaeeou.s. A fusible ore of 
iron. 

J 9 Micaceoms iron ore do. do. 

Brown cellular grit. Like old red sandstone 

20 Loam wuth lithomarge. Useful m pottery. 

21 Coarse brown loam. Useful for earthenware 
when washed. 

22 Bright pink liihomargr. Burns to plcaMiig 
shades of ri d for pottery 

23 Tough blackish potler’.s clay. A good strong 
plastic clay. 

24 Lithomarge. Useful in pottery. 

25 Biwn loam. Fit for brick making 

20 Grey loamy clay full of roots. 

27 Armenian bole called “garoo." Used for pot- 
tery and for gilding. 

28 White chalky lime. A rich lime for in dooi 
wwk, Init too pure to stand cxposui’e to wait. 

22 Red loam gritty and coarse. Useful for /lot- 
tery when washed. 

30 Calcareous spar, a pure crywslailine hmc. Us^d 
in the microscojie as a substitute for glass. 

31 Magnesian lime probably hydraulic. 

32 Magnesite and limestone grit. Hydraulic a 
good addition to chalky lime like No. 28. 

33 Nodular lime or kuukur. A strong scrvnr- 
ahlc lime sligbiJy hydraulic. 

34 Grey nodiilar lime probably hydraulic. A 

good strong lime. * 

, 35 White Quartz. Used m making pottery 

and glass. 

36 White and blue quartz witli piuk felspar 

37 Crude carbonate of soda and quartz. Used 
m making bangle glass. 

3H Sangle glass of various colors, yellow, blue, 
purple and black. Too much alkali is present ju 
this glass, it consequently becomes opaque on ex- 
posure to the air. 

39 Kaolin or porcelain earth of very (inequality. 
This is the true porcelain earth of the ChineFe. 

40 Coarse kaolin or decaying granite. Useful 
as an addition to the last, they must howTver be 
ground and sifted together. 

41 Loam. Fit for brick making. 

42 Blackish micaceous schist from Telgundul. 
Melts info a elag at a low temperature. 



KURNOQL, MASULIPATAM AND MALABAR MINERALS. 


[Class L 


43 White and black mica.* Used for nibbing 
pottery to give it a gloss. 

44 Dark mica scist. 

Substances used in mediAne. 

4j Alum. A sulphate of alumina and potass. 

40 Ealapum, steatite or Soapstone. An ant -acid. 
47 Grey felspar or BfinacLi. Medicinal use 
unknown. 


Suits &c., from the Loonar lake. 

1 Salt called dulla. 

2 „ nimuck dulla. 

3 „ khuppul. 


pupprec. 
madkar. 
khooskie. 
travertin. 

S Qnartz used in glass making. 

Glass prepared for the manufuclnre of ban- 

gles. 


] 0 Mineral water from the lake. 


. Kurnool. 

{Local Committee.') 

1 Grey flint or chert. 

2 Soapstone or steatite of fine quality. 

3 Soapstone or steatite of 2d quality. 

4 Dai'K red sandstone , 

5 Tuffacoous lime coated with copper ore. 

6 Galena or sulphuret of lead from Coilcon- 
dah, Dhone Taloo\. 

7 Browikish limestone used for sculpture. 

8 Quartz containing green copper ore. 

0 Manganese ore, rich m the metal. 

10 Wrought iron. 

11 Sulphate of baryta of fine quality, called 
moogoo roya or custoorv sulla, ^ anna permaund. 

J3 Corundum of good quality. Goodoor talook. 

14 Lead ore with dark sulphate of haiyta. 

15 Nodular lime or kuiikur, a ])Oor lime. 

10 Red quartz. 

1 7 Bangle glass. 

1 8 lied diamond caj-tli, 

10 Pale yellow or cream colored ochre. 

20 Whitish alkaline earth used as a flux for 
melting gold. 8 Rupee.s per maund. 

21 Grey silt. 

22 Dhobces earth or crude carbonate of soda. 

23 Elux for melting iron. 

• Iftasalipatam. 

{Local Committee.) 

Pipe clay of fine quality ; fit for pottery and 
stone- ware, from the bed of the river and hills at 
Teroor. 

Brown spar with crystals of baryta. * 
Sulphate of baryta and sulphate of lime, 
from the bed of the nver and hills at Teroor. 

Grey nodular limestone or kunkur. A 
good lime. 

Titaniferous iron ore P Teroor. 

Iron ore Inematite with crystals of schorl. 
Blue, brown and grey agates, cal led crystals of 
< f saphire. 

Pebbles of agate and calccdony. ' 

C'.ibo or Rhomb spar, a pure eaibonatc of 
bmc. Teroor, 


Red hmmatite rich in iron. 

Brown hsematite rich in iron from Juggea- 

pettah Golapilly. 

nasttlipatam. 

{Local Commiitce.') 

1 Amethyst and agates from Teroor. Cut and 
polished as pebbles. 

2 Rough Garnets. Used as ringstones and for 
grinding pebbles. 

* 3 Rock crystal. Used for lenses. 

4 Yellow felspar. Used in glazing pottery. 

5 Common quartz in crystals. Used in mak- 
ing porcelain and glass. 

0 Aplomc garnets. * 

7. Steel grey iron ore. Used for grinding ] lob- 
bies, rich in the metal, yields good iron and steel- 

8 Cellular and granular felspar. Used in pot- 
\ cry. 

9 Rich grey iron ore. Used for making soft 
iron. 

10 Plumbago in granite, called silicioiis felspar. 
Used for making crucibles. 

11 Brown calcareous spar called talc. Used as 
a flux for metals. 

12 Rhomb spar or crysitdlinc lime. Used lor 

microscopic objects- • 

13 Brown lia.‘mati to with crystals of schorl. A 
curious and uncommon specimen, of no use. 

nalabur. 

1 GoraVine limestone. Laccadhe islands. Mr. 
VL. Bates. 

2 l)o. do. while. do. 

3 Rusty iron saiulsloiie. Ernaud. BainoonN 
Marar. 

4 Red fnirnet sand for polishing gold. Cape 
Comorin. Mr. E. Green. 

5 Round mass of soajislonc. 

6 Cylindrical piece of soapstone. Coltyrnn. 

7 Bitiimmous wood. Cotfyam Wynaud. 

8 Red ochrey clay. Wynaud. 

9 White ball clay. Do. 

10. Gold dust. Tacliarakavii. 

fladura. 

(7i. J). Parker, 

1 Btalactilic and coucretionitry lime with im- 
pressions of recent leaves, roots and ttfigs. • 

2 Do. do. chiefly roots tciicurrai. 

3 Yellow marly lime. 

4 Stalactitic and botryoidal manganese from 
Ncelacottah. 

5 Grey iron sand. Nellacottah. 

G Fine iron sand. Do. 

7 Lead in strips. 

8 Copper in small sheets. 

Hadras. 

{Lieid IP P. Uatekes.) 

Metallic ores. 

1 Iron pyrites or sulphuret of iron in quartz. 

2 Iron pyrites in small crystals on black slaty 
limestone, from Ballybunion, coimty Kerry. Ireland. 

3 Arsenical pyntes or cube ore. 

4 Yellow ochrey iron ore, a fossil root of n 
plant, probably from the gypsum formations. 



Cl^ss I,] 


MADMS AND NELLORE MINERALS. 


5 Crystalline grey hicmalite or sesquioxidc of 
iron. 

C) Calcareous iron ore. 

7 Jaspery clay ironstone with bands of grey 
iron ore. 

8 Band iron ore in aluminous shale from the 
coal formations. 

^ 9 Oxide of copper from Burmahon, county 
Waterford. Ireland. 

JO Sulphurct of copper or peacock ore. 

11 Green carbonate of copper. 

12 Copper pyrites in crystals. • 

13 Sulphuret of antimony. 

14 Native bismuth. 

^ 15 Horn silver or native silver ore. South 
America. 

10 Argentiferous galena or sulplmret of lead. 

1 7 Galena or sulplmret of lead in crystals. 

1 5 Galena in large tabular crystals. 

19 Mcnacanitc or sesquioxidc of manganese. 

20 Lava from Vesuvius containing titanium. 

Cummon Mincnh. 

21 Common garnets. 

22 Rock crystal. 

23 Amethyst in crystals. 

21 Crystal of cairugorum stone. 

25 Red jasper. 

26 Yellow, and green & grey porphyry. 

27 Yellow, and red & sv'liite porphjry. 

2S Geode or hollow ball of ciilcedony. 

29 Striped green and yellow ja?pery clay iron- 
stone. 

30 Radiated zeolite. 

31 Calcareous spar or crystalline carbonate of | 
lime. 

32 Rhomb spar, a very pure carbonate of lime. 

33 Daik grey tabular felspar, iridescent. 

3 1 Basaltic hornblende. 

35 Mocr.schaam or a variety called “ Spuma 
Marts.” 

Concretionary lime. 

Fossils of tlip coal formations. 

37 Blue mountain limestone containing fossil 
cvatbopbyllum ciespitosuni. 

' 3S Yellowish limestone containing fossil coral. 

39 Fossil lijiiites cornu arietis. 

4‘t) Fossil spirifer. 

* 41 Fossil Icptaena. 

42 Cardium altum. 

43 Bit iimiiioiis shale with fossil calamitc. 

41 Grey cellular limestone. 

Fossils of the lias formations, 

45 Lias limestone. 

40 Fossil wood. 

47 Fossil wood containing sulphate of baryta. 

48 Fossil belcmnite. 

49 Ammonite. 

50 Bacculite. 

51 Alcyonite. 

Flellore. 

(F. IL Crazier, Etq.) 

Yellow and red ochre. Doograzapatarn. 

Red ochre. Oodiagherry. ' 


■ Lavender colored ochrel Oodiagherry. • 

Dodecfahedral garrjiet. Oodittglierry' Hill. 

Chert. Oodiagherry Hills. 

Potstone,a coarse soi^tone from SydapoOram 

Dodecaffedral garnet in large cjystals. Sy- 
dapooram. .|||. • 

Heavy spar or sulphate of baryta, xenama- 
dula. Ravoor talbok. 

Brown heavy spar. • Do. 

liornstonc, a very useful grindstone. Vari- 
guntapaud, Ravoor talook. 

Aplome garnet, used as emery. Caligcrry 
talook. 

Dark grey chert. Sungum. 

Calcareous or rhomb spar. Dursicliciulaloor. 

Coni pact clilorite. N arasimluilu II ills . 

Dark greenstone. 

Granular emery of good quality. Sydapoor. 

Yellow calcareous spar. Oodiagherry. 

Heavy spar containing copper, yeiui'miidnla. 

Black chert from Bandarajmlly. 

Sandstone containing emery. Caliglicriy! 

Chlorite traversed by a vein of quartz. 

Pink felspar. Ambapoor clianncl. * 

Dull yellow ochre, lenamadiila. 

Calcareous sj)ar in large crystals. Diitt aloor. 
Oodiagherry. 

Hornblende in quartz. 

Gieenstone containing garnets. JSydapoo- 
ram. 

Ncllorc. 

{G. PotVfdl, Esq.) 

Compact sandstone. Nelloro. 

Black inich and grey quartz. 

Decaying sienite, improperly called sand 
stone. 

Chlorite and mica schist. 

Pitch stone found uith latcritc. , 

Decaying mica or abracum, with apJomr 
ganiet.. 

Green cartli, called Fullers eartii. 

Coarse yellow earthy kaolin or decaying 
granite. 

Grey micarcous sand containing Haematite 
in small nodules. 

Massive and tabular schorl, called ist class 

coal. 

Massive schorl in crystals embedded in 
grey quartz. 

Schorl and decaying honiblcnde called iM 
class coal. 

Foliated hornblende. 

Decaying liomblendc resembling coal. 

Decaying schorl with lime called coal m 
pdwder. 3d class coal. 

Decaying schorl in large masses amongst 
quartz, flespar and mica called 1st class coal. 

Micaceous sandstone called seam coal. 

Fossil silieified wood. 

Coarse sandstone with black bands of iron. 

Red conglomerate like the plum pudding 
stone of the old red sandstone scries. 

Micaceous sand stone. 

Nodular limestone or kunkur of 3 kinds. 

Decaying felspar with mica. 

Iron ore and mica. 



PONDICHEERY, SALEM AND TANJORE MINERALS. 


^OIlASs I. 


Iron glance, rich in thc,raetal, apparently 

containing antimony. , 

Grey clierty limestone, perforated with a hole. 

Cuddapali. c 

' • Pondicherry. 

Hydraulic lime from Pondicherry. 

Hydraulic lim^ after ode years immersion in | 
suit water. Pondicherry. Mr. Carriol, Engineer. 

(J/. Perrottet, Agricultural Botanist.) 

Combustible or luflamiTiablc Minerals. 

1 Lignites of Dicotyledons. “ Found at the 
Horticultural establishment of Pondicherry, at the 
depth of forty feet. 

2 Lignii c's of Monocotyledons, (Cocos nucifera 
vd Porassus llabellifonuis.) 

3 Eignitesof fornirecs, (fibres arborcsccntes.) 
“ These monocotyledon lignites were found in the 
Ildrti cultural cstablislirnciit at Pondicherry, at 
a depth of almost thirty feet, specimens of the same 
natioo were previously discovered near llic Govern- 
ment House, at a depth of sixty feet as well as in 
other parts of Pomboherry, wdii cl i leads to the im- 
pression that this town and its neighbourhood is 
situated oil what was once forest land. 

Litboid Minerals. 

4 Meteorites or Aerolites. ** Detached frag- 
ment of a block wcigliing twenty pounds, which was 
found lying by another weighing thirty live pounds. 
These two pieoirs seem to have been united, it is 
impossible to determine acciiralely the date of their 
fall can affirm that there w'as nothing of this 
kind before 1849,. in the place where they have 
betiii discovered, they must have been depoaiti’d 
ilicre suhscfpient to that time. This stone exliibts 
all the qmilities of true meteorites, especially of 
those M’hi(;hf(*]l at Benares, and perhaps of those 
at Chassigiiy near Lange, in 1S15. It is well 
known that' these aerial bodies resembles each 
other in their inineralogic and chemical nature.” 

5. Petrified wood. “Found in the Horticul- 
tural csiahlishmciit of Pondicherry.” Locii Com. 

0 Calcareous rock from Sedrapetl a variety of 
Tiiehinopoly marble. This rock is abundant 
at tlie village of 8e(’drapett situated eight miles 
N.W. of Pondicherry, not far from Terivicary 
in the English territory where they find the fanioms 
pctrilicatioii^ of this name. 

Poodoocptta. 

Red copperas. 

Copperas. 

Alkalme earth, fit for making soap. 

Saline earth. 

Limestones, 


Rangoon. 

{Lieut. Flag/ air.) 

1 Yrllow magnesian sandstone with dendr. 
manganese. 

i Fibrous carbonate of lime. 


3 Coarse sandstone grit. 

4 Yellow manganese clay. 

5 Jaspery clay ironstone. 

6 Botryoidal manganese. 

7 Iron stone apparently bearing tlie impression 
of tlie. bark of a tree. 

8 Clay iroii.stone with fossil zaniia stem. ? 

9 Portion of a fossil palm, 

10 Jaspery clay iron-stone apparently fossil wood 
(exogenous.) 

J 1 Silieitied wood (apparently endogenous ) 
Fossil wood? impregnated with lime. 

13 Fossil branch Ot a tree impregnated with 
lime and clay (recent.) 

14 Sandstone containing fossil bone. * 

15 Sandstone with calcareous spar & fossil bone. 

16 Pieces of fossil bone. 

17 Concretionary lime. 

18 Portions of large fossil ostrea. 

19 Fossil turri I cUa numilifera. 

20 Mass of fossil ostreas with broken pieces of 
cardium venus &e,, and black silicificd wood. 

21 Plcurotoniaria. 

22 Murex. 

23 Yennetus. 

24 Mass containing broken pieces of cardium 
dentalium or dilrupa longissima. 

25 Turbinolia. 

26 Brissus inajqnalis. 

27 Pccten. 

28 Conus. 

29 Cardium. 

30 Conus sYjiall. 

31 Cardium altum. 

32 Area. 

33 Silicificd ostrea. 

34 Oardita, do. 

35 Trochua. 

Salem. 

1 Chromate of iron from the Chalk liills 3 
miles from Salem, first discovered by M Ifcatli Esq. 

2 Octohedral iron ore from Rezeeporc. 

3 Coarse iron sand, rich inthometal.Mr.Caui>akcr 

4 Clirome ore in small pieces. 

5 White chalky kaolin. 

6 Fine iron sand, neh in the meJ,Rl. 

7 Rusty iron sand, rieli in the metal. ^ 

8 Iron bloom in the first stage. ’ 

9 Iron bloom in the second stage. 

10 Iron sand in fine grains from Sashaghony 
• 1 1 Coarse iron sand, rich in the metal. 

12 Coralline lime. 

13 Pebbles of compact chlorite. 

14 Corundum in fine crystals from Arrssr>. 
Fischer and Co. 

TanJ^e. 

( T- Kistna Row.) 

1 Mina schist from Boodaloor. 

2 Grey marl from Putnam. 

3 Liihomarge from GunJracotah. 

4 Pmk liihomarge. 

5 Dark brown clay from ihc Trivady talook. 

0 Tough brown potters clay. Slicaliy lalook. 
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TRICmNOPOLY AND TRAVANCORB MINERALS, 


7 Toii^h brown potters clay from Codancootit j 
padooffay. Trivaay taJook. 

S Wliito kaolin from Vellum. 

Red ochre (witli salt crust) from Vellum. 

1 0 White quartz. 

1 1 White crystal from Vellum. 

Tiniievelly. 

(Mceranjee M iah . ) 

Red garnet sand used for polishing metali. 
Black iron sand fit for making steel. 

Large grained white sand fit for making glass. 

Trifhinopoly. 

{^fadra!^ School of ArU.) 

I'lic following fossils arc from Ootatoor near 'rndimopoly. 

Ammonites obtusus embedded in purple 
haematite and Crvstalline gypsum. 
Ammonites Gaudama. 

Ammonites Brahma. 

Ammonites Siva. 

Ammonites Gane.sa. 

Ammonites Tndra. 

Aiymonites Egcrioni. 

Ammouit(‘s giganteiis. 

A inmonitee varioeostatuis. 

Ammonites armatus. • 

Ammonites nodusns. 

A rnmomtes hcterophylkis. 

Haceulite. • 

Reiemnites. 

Nautilus. 

Lossil wood. Endogenous. 

Ammonites obtusus. 

Ammonites varicosus. 

Ammonites striatus. 

I Ian 1 i t es suheon i pre.ss u s . 
lliimites tcnuisulealus. 
llamitcs rugatus. 

JSeaidiitcs. 

Tori ion of fossil bone, apparently the angle 
ol’ a lower maxilla. 

Fossil teeth of a Mcgalosaurus. 

(iigaiitic hamite. 

Acrompauymg Strata 

• Fibrous gypsum. 

Radiated snlpliatc of baryta. 

Sand stone and clay iron stone. 

TravftDCorf. 

{Local Committee ) 

Miaenils imil metallic subRtances. 

nir>S Iron Sand. 

:u:^9 Iron Stone. 

It 140 Iron Stone another soit, 

U14I Iron Slag. 

3142 Iron slag another sort. 

3H3 Plumbago. 

It 144 Plumbago stone and stone. 

3145 Plumbago sand. 

.3 1 tfi Iron made from stone. 

3147 iron made from sand. 

3 MS Quartz cleaned. 


3149 Quartz nncleaniid. 

3150 Mineral Dammer from earth. 

3151 lied Ochre. ' 

3152 Yellow Ochre. 

3153 Charcoal dug from Vcrkullay. 

3154 Do. do. 2d sort. * 

3155 Charcoal. 

3156 Sulphate of Iron, • 

3157 Do. 

3158 Do. 

3159 Mica. 

! 3160 Cape Comorin red sand. 

3161 Do. black sand. 

Materials employed iu ArchitcctuTc and Engiueeriiig, Ac. 

3162 Potters clay. • 

3163 Black clay. 

3161 White clay. 

3165 Another kind of wdiite clay from VnLnlliir, 

3166 A species of red ochre BEn do. * 

3167 A species of yellow ochre, do, , 

3168 Limestone. 

3169 Lime from stone. 

3170 Iron bloom. • 

3171 Granite. 

3172 Granite smootlicd- . 

3173 Do. do.» 

3174 White Granite. 

3175 White Granite smoothed. 

3176 Dark wLite Granite. 

3177 Do. do. smoothed. 

3J78 Black Granite. 

3179 Do. do. smoothed. 

3180 Green Granite. * 

3181 Narricul. 

3182 Narricul smoothed, 

3183 Hard white stone. 

3184 do. smoothed. 

3115 Ferruginous sand stone. 

South Arrot. 

{Arthur Hull, Drjf 

. Amonites Krishna. 

Anionites Indra. 

Nautilus, 

Nautilus. 

llamites tenulsulcatua. 

Bacculiies vagina. 

Bacculites teres. 

Dcntulium hamatiim. 

Plcurotomaria Vcrdachelensis. * 

Area braliminica. 

Area Jaj)etica. 

Area gam ana. 

Area Trichinopolitens ] .s . 

Cardinm altum. 

Cardiiun incomptum. 

Cardium biseoium. 

Isocardia sulisminila. 

Tcrebratula arabilis. 

Panopoea orientulis. ^ 

Grypheea stomatoidea. 

Ostrea tegulanea. 

Tunitella monilifera. 

Roste-llaria palliata. 

Triton. 

Naiica Satumalis. 

Naiica obliquistriata. 



SOUTH ARGOT FOSSILS. 


Nercta ornata. ICcrci% compact a. 
Nerata miauta. 

Nercta ovifonnis. 

Voluta p.rrifoniiis. ^ 

Voluta Citharina. 

Voluta pixrpurifonnis, 

Voluta c* 


{End of Class 


Cypraea Kayii. 

Fistxdaua aspergilloicles. 
Oladocora. 

Tiirbinolia Arcotcnsis, 
Brissus rana. 

Nuclcolitcs testudo. 


/) 


Alex. Huntee. 



CLASS 11. 

CHEMICAL AND PIIAllMACEUTICAL PROCESSES AND PRODUCTS GENERALLl. 

• • 

SECTION I. 

Chemical and Phatimaceutical pboducts derived phom the MineiaI kingdom. 


Note. — M any of Miesp miiifirals arc not used in JCuiofean chemistry or pharmacy, but being sent as medicines I\n rbc 
rvlubitors, the) are inserted under lias bead. 


igalmalulite. 

01)14 Agjilniatalite, th(‘ lijgiuT stone of the Cliiucse. 
llydrabud. Dr. Sniiiii. 

Alum. 

.^215 Alum, Rs. 9-10 per Tnaiiiul. Kurnool. 

5077 Alum, used for clyiu" chintz. Tanjorc. 
G. J. Beaurhamp, Es(j. 

0014 AluniMhiU', 1 Hulleid putuckrie.) Hydrabad. 
Dr. Siuitli. 

0011 Alum pink, lSIiuI) soork.J Do. do. 

0014 Alum yelbnv, [Shibhali zurd.*| Do. do. 

nOl 1 Alum, [J'ayali Guzeratje. I Do. do. 

S75G Alum. Kurnool. Dr. DrcM*. 

Asbesto.s. 

9/5 Tvnll-nar. Baup^aloro, Dr. Kirkpatri(‘k. 

J()0S Asbestos. Bellary, Local C#snmit tee. 

Antimony. 

0014 Aniimony. [Sung-sooima.J llydiabad. 
l)i. Smith. 

Armenian bole and elnys. 

OGJ t‘ Armenian boh', red. [(iil Ariname.'j JTy- 
(hahail. Di. Smilh. 

Ooit Armenian bole, white, (Bora An nan ie.) Do. 

001 1 Lilljomargo, pi])c and rake. [Gil niuctooni. | 

0011 Lit homarge, lump. [ l^ickhan baid.J Do. 

0014 Kaolin. Do. do. 

(iOJ 1 Clay with impresbion.s of slielK [Gili-c-Mool- 
tanie.l do. do. 

OOil Yellow oehre. (Gill kahrassy.) Do. 

00 If (May. Hydrabad. 

OyiO “ Mjaiihintfay’’ or clay coni ainiiig mueh iron, 
eaten b\ the Burmese women. Pegu. Ur. Brand i.s. 

Kaolin. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

Arsenic. 

0014 Arsenic yellow. [Soombool zurd.] Hydra- 
bad. Dr. Smith. 

0014 Arsenic white. [Soombool soolfeid.] {Jrsnni- 
ovs acid.) Do. 

0614 Arsenic red. [Soombool siu-kh.] {BisvlphiM 
of arsenic.) Do. 

0014 Orpiinciit. [Zuruaik rasec.] {Tersnlphuret of 
arsenic.) Do. 

S^Hl ‘"‘Tsay*daii/’ or t crr-suljdmrel of Arsenic, used j 
as a yellow paint in Burniali. Dr. Brandis. j 

Bamboo salt. 

661 1 Bamboo salt. Tabashecr. Hydrabad, Dr. 

Smith. 


8204 Bamboo salt. Kiiniool. 

8750 Bamboo salt. Kurnool. Dr. Drew. 

932 Bamboo salt. Bangalore. Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

Borax. 

0014 Borax. Sowhaga soofeid. Hydrabad. D'. 

Smil.li. ^ • 

0014 Borax. Sowliaga tailia. Do. do, 

8411 Borax refined ft Pilibhect. Cideutta. CJaAd. 
II. Jirown, Esq. 

8412 Pure lineal. Do. do. • 

Calcis earbonas. 

0014 Carbonate of bnie. Shairudscc. Hydrabad. 
Dr. Smith. 

0014 Rlionib spar, pure Carbonate of lime. Sung 
silajeet. Do. do 

0004 Fossil seeds. Ilnjrool yaliood. Do. do. 

Cupri acetate. 

dunglc puteha or verdigris. lAuniool. 

tupri sulphas. 

001 4 Cnpri sulphas. Necla thoota. Ifydrabad. 
Dr. Smith. 

Sidphatc of copper. Hydrabad. Capt am 
Taylor. 

8174- Cupri sulphas. Kurnool. 

Ferri sulphas. 


0014 Sulphate of iron. Kasces-subz. Ilydrabail. 
Dr. Smith. 

0178 Copperas. Poodoocotta. Ramchundra Tou- 
diman Babadoor. 

0170 Fleshy copperas. Do. do. 

200 Ferri sulpli. Anniibadic. Bangalore. Di. 
Jvirkp iitri cik. . 

Green vitriol Hydrabad. • 


Uydrargyri bi-sulpburetum. 

0014 Bi sulpliurct of Mercury. Shungruff. Jly 
drabad. Dr. Smith. 


• Hydrargyri 1 

(Compounds ofMercvry with other siihstances'-^wveh 
used in native medicine^ 

001 4 Ruscapoor. Hydrabad. Dr. Smith. 

6614 Ruscapoor makoodie. Do. do. 

5103 Ruscapoor. Tanjore. Ramoopillay. 

5100 Ruscapoor. Taniore. Shevasapiiray. 

0014 Russeendoor. Hydrabad. Dr. Smith. 
5103 Russa seudoor. Tanjorc. Ramoo pillay. 
5100 Russa seudoor. Tanjorc. Shevapillay. 
6614 Fused cinuabar. Hydrabad, Dr, Smilln 



SALT, SALTPETRE, SODA, ETC. 
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Hj'drorliloric ^cld. 

; r.95 Muriatic acid. sp. gr. 1,300, price per lb. 
Us. li- Madras. G. Bauloo Aldlj. 

' n^drochloratc of Ammoniu or Sal ammoniac. 

1106 i\;tvarliarum. Yizmnagarum. 

661 !• Nowsliadur. . HydraBad. Dr. Smith . 

Sal Ammoniac, Kurnool. 

Loadstone. 

i Loadstone. Bangalore. Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

nica. 

6014 Abruc soofeid. Hydrahad. Dr. Smith. 
0014. Micaceous slate. Krishna ahnic. Do. 
271 Mica. Bangalore. D. Kirkpatrick. 

27 6 ‘Green mica schist. Do. do. 

1|)74 Mica. Krishna abruc. ^cllary. Loc. Com. 

Mineral water. 

SG.^1 Water from the tlicnnM springs in the Saugur 
talook of the Nnggiir division of Mysore. II. 
U. Oswald, Esq. m. b. 


Plnmlmm. 

601 1 B.cd lead- (PI, oxid : rubruht.) Saindoor. 
Hydrabad. D. Smith, 

6614 White lead. (P/. carhonas.) Sotmhaida. Do. 

OSH Lithargh. Moordar sing. Do. do. 

H152 Litharge. Kurnool. 

Potasli. 

1613 Potash. Bcllaiy. Loc. Com. 

Sait. 

Salt. Tanjor(‘. Hurry Bow, 

t039 Salt. Masutipatain, E Eraser Esq. 

796 Salt. Chingleput. AnnoogaMdl}. 

SI 62 Salt. Kurnool. Kuinuck seudha. 

Salt. Malabar. 

91 S2 Salt. Poodoocotta. 

Common salt. S. Bcrar. Dr. Smith. 

Salt, first second and third (maliti(5S from tl»c 
brine spring at Dyhuuda- N. Bcrar. do. 

Salt, hrst second and third quabties from the 
brine spring at Akotc. S. Berar. Do. 

3596 Salt from Tawaracoopum. Travaiicorc 
5357 Sait, 

Water from salt springs near Prome. Pegu. 
Col Woods. 

6611 Salt crystalized. Nccinuk .samber. ' Dy- 
drabad D. Smith. 

6614 Rock salt. Necmnck Lahoorie. Do. 

277 Rock salt. Bangalore. Dr. Kirkpalriek. 

1371 Saline earth from which salt is usually ina- 
nufactured. Bellary. Local Committee. 

1372 Sl 1696. Salt manufactured from saline 
earth in the same way as the saltpetre, only 
that in this case the water is not Imiled. It is 
extensively consumed in the di.strici Mthough 
the natives prefer sea salt wdiich is ni«»c ex- 
pensive. Do. do. 


Saltpetre. 

8050 Salipcire. Cliingleput. Loc. Com. 

Saltpetre from Nul^onda and Wurrungul. 
Ilydrubad. 

Nitre from Chudderghaut. Hydrabad. Mr. 
dc Ijauncy. 

2918 Saltpetre. Coimbatore. 

3093 Saltpetre. Coimbatore. 

42 Saltpetre, 4 Rs. per inaund. Kurnool. 

8914 Saltpetre. Pegu. D. Brandis. 

5091 Saltpetre. Tanjorc. Mr. W. 1). KohlhofT. 
50, )9 Saltpetre made at Ealamookala in the Oiigolc 
talook. Nellore. A prize product from the 
]uovmcial Exhibition. Revenue Board. 

25 J 9 Saltpetre. Tanjorc. Hurry row. • 

3596 Saltpetre from Tamaracoopum. Travancore. 
5881 S. American Saltpetre or nitrate of soda. 

Madras, Chamber of Commerce. 

.5SS2 Calcutta saltpetre. Do. do. 

6852 Saltpetre. Salem. Messrs. Eischcr & Co. 
8914 “ Zaivzing” or Saltpetre. IVgii, Dr. l^randis, 
0614 SaJtpelrc. Shora kulmie.Hydrabad. Dr.Sinith. 

I 1300 Saltpetre 1st sort. Bdlary. Loc. Com. 

I 1370 Saltpetre 2nd sort. “ This district is very 
j favorable for the manufacture of saltiictre. 

j The earth is put into pits and mixed witli salt 

j water. Q’lie solution is drawn oll’iuto carth/m }>ots. 
boiled, and aftcrw'ards poured into shallow vessels 
to erystalize. do. do. 

1307 IS it rate of soda. Bellary', Local Committee. 
Saltpetre. Major Simnson. Powdi*r mills 

8159 Sal prunella, (fused salt petre.) Kurnool. 

% 

Satin spar. 

GG14 Sung palctha. Hydrabad. Dr. Smith. 

Sodsf! carbonas &e* 

6614 Chowdc kar. (Chlor. Sodium k sulph .soda.) 
0014 Nimuek didla (Scsqui-carbonate of soda^ 
from the Kooiiar lake. Hydrabad. Dr. Smitli 
001 1 Papud kar. Dr. Smith. 

Sub-carbonaic of soda, a sort of Kluir. lly- 
drabad. Kunniah. 

Glauber.? salts. dc, cio. 

7902 Crystalized carbonate of soda prepared frnm 
Dliobies earth. Madrius. G. Baioo Mdly. 

7901 Dry carbonate of Soda. Annus 4 per Ih. 

Madras. G. Baioo Mdly. 

9180 Dhobies earth for making so'ap and Bangles 
Poodoocotta. Rainchundra Tondiman Lahadu(T. 
Dhobies earth. Hydrabad. Cant. Taylor. 
273 Vulle,el oopoo. Bangalore. Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

1308 Carbuiiatc of soda. Bellary. Local Committee. 

Sodium^ chloride of. 

270 Earth salt impure. Bangalore. Dr. Kiil- 
palmk. 

Sulphur. 

GO It Sulphur. Gunduck. Hydrabad. Dr.Sinith 
0014 Native sulnhur and clay. Basees zurd. 
8909 Burmese sulphur. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

Tartar. 

001 4 Tartar. Nimuk ungoor. Hydrabad. Dr. Smith. 

Zinc. 

6014 Oxide of Zinc. Zung bussrec. Hydrabad. 
Dr. Smith. 
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DR. JESUDASEN’S AND DR. ELYNN*S CHEMICALS. 


Dr. Jesudascn. 

{Native surgeon.) 

(The following list is supposed to contain a com- 
plete series of the mineral dnigs used by Native 
practitioners, the diseases in which they ai*e usually 
administered are also specified.) 

691 Aliimen plumosuin. Kulmathum, Refri- 
gerant, diuretic.) 

555 Alum. l*adikarum. Astringent and diuretic. 

538 Antimony. Soorma or llnjanakul. Used 

as an emetic. • 

539 Amber. Umber. Stimulant. 

510 Amber burnt. Sootta amber. Do. 

Amber. Suriy amber. Do. 

513 Arsenieum flaviim, sulphiiret of arsenic. Au- 
rithamm. Used to cheek obstinate intermittant 
fevers and in glandular comphiints, iii apopletic 
jiUaeks, and in certain leprous atFt;ctions. 

5 1'l Arsenicum and pigmentum. Poimaritharum. 

Used for the same purposes as the prcceoding. 
515 AKenicum o.ddum album. Yellaj)ashanum. 

Used for the same purposes as tlie precceding. 
546 Arsenicum. Yellow sulphuret of arsenic. 
Thalagam. Do. do. 

.5 17 Arsenicum rubrum. Kootlicrapaul pasb- 

ivuum, * Do. do. 

518 Arsenicum. A kind of Orpiment, Seppo- 
ihotty pashaiiurn. Do. do. 

549 Arsenicum. Maiioselay. Do. do. 

550 Armenian Hole from Cliina. ISeemay Kavie- | 

eulloo. Rcfiigeniut. ^ ^ i 

551 Armenian Bole, country. Naut^oo Kavic- | 
eulloo. Refrigerant. 

Asbestos. Kalipaukoo. Laxalivc. 

569 Asbestos. K ulnar. Tonic, refrigerant. 

570 Asplialthum. Mommayee. U sed as an aiiod vue 
to ])aiiiful })arts. 

6oO Boollmthumbcran. Rootbatliumbcrau. (liven 
after childbirth. 

5,52 ‘Bismiilh. Vuugala nemjdaj. Tonic. 

553 Borax. Yenkarum. Diuretic. 

654 (3alcis carbonas, elialk. Seema ebunamboo. 
Astringent. 

550 Co])pcr, acctalcof. Paultbootum. Astringent 
and toiiic. 

557 Copper, blue carbonate of. Lalajavurtlioo 
Carminative, used wit h oilier drugs. 

500 Cidiaris. ^uralivoolh. Used in Tetanus, 
toftic luid^tiinulaut. 

501 CJimiabar, manufactured. Liiigum, Used 
111 fever and vlveumaiism. 

504 Copper, sulphate of. Thootluim. Tonic, 
astringent-. . 

503 PelYitri. Yaliclooppoo. Carminative. 

571 (jypsuin. Rurpoora sclasithoo. Refrigerant, 

Tonic. _ 

506 H^drargyri bichloriduin. buvvcerum. Pur 
gaiive, used iu rheumatism. 

508 Inkilikum. liikiUkum. Stimulant, 

570 Iron, sulphate ot. Annabathce. Ionic. 

567 Jarmohora. Jarrnohora. Tome. 

572 Kashi iioray. Kashi noray. Diuretic. 
573-Lead. Kareeum. Employed m glayarig white 

porcelain. , xt i • 

699 Lead, red oxide of. Eeasendoorura. Used m 

making plasters. n j • 

588 Iiitliarge, Meeroothar sing. Used m making 
plasters. 


574 Load stone flat PaJavacanthnm. Tonic and 
diuretic. 

575 Limestone. Sookkan eulloo. Expectorant. 

693 Mica. Ajjpragum. 

694 Mica of yellow colour. Yenia appragum. 
595 Mica of black colour. Kistna aiipragiiin. 
696 Magnetic iron stone. Kid kaunthum. Used 

in aiuemia and gastritis. 

584 Nauganum. Nauganim,. •Used as Lini- 
ment iu headache. 

591 Onyx. Komathags selasittoo. Refrigerant 
590 Potassa nitras. Potool oopoo. Dmreiic. 
refrigerant. 

583 ralakaroodakul. Palkaroodakul. 

577 Rock salt, Inthuppoo. Carminative. 

578 R(‘d precipitate, Native preparation. Ra'>- 
sasendoorarn. Used as Cfdomel. 

579 Rassaciirpooram. Rassacurpooram. A 
of muriate of mercury, used in lejirosy. 

502 Soap earth. Pooneeroo. Diuretic. * 

580 Soap earth, a kind of. Appilakarnin. Cou-, 
taiiiing saltncss or acidity mixed wit-li sharpnes'.. 

589 Salt, black. Caroopoo oppoo. Carniiuatjw. 

597 Sal Ammoiuac^ Navacharum. Stimulant.* 
443 Sodm Carbonas, impura. Pooneeroopoo, 

Used in combination with other medicines. 

580 Sulphur. Kunthagum. Used in Cutaueoii> 
diseases and rheumatism, refrigerant. 

581 Sulphur puritied. Soothe kentliagum. Do. 

582 Snngoo ashum. Sungoo ashiun. Tonic. 

592 Suthunuj. Sathaimj. Used in Diabett'^, 

Tonic. 

'raba^^heer. Moongiloopoo. Carminative, 

585 Zinc, sulplud.e of. Sathy paullhoofluim. Tonic 
astringent. 

598 Zinc. Naugan*.. Used in opthalmia us 
, Ointment. 

Dr. Flynn. 

.Allcftline preparatioaa. 

7055 Potass from Saltpetre and Charcoal. 

7050 Carbonate of Potass. 

7657 Ri(;arbonato of Potass. 

7658 Acetate of Potass. 

7659 Sulphate of Potass. 

' 7660 Soda from Dhoboy’s earth. 

7661 Carbonate of Soda. 

7602 Sesquicarbonaio of Soda. 

7003 Acetate of Soda. 

7604 Sulnliate of Soda — refuse of the manuhudun' 
of Hydrochloric Acid. , 

7005 Ammonia. 

yOGO Sal-ammoniac jmrilled from the Bazar .artieh^ 

7667 Idquor Ammoiiiie. 

7668 Carbonate of Aiiiinonia. 

7669 Sal Volatile. 

7670 Soiips, Plain and Toilet. 

AlkaLiue Earths. 

76/1 Tleavv Spar. 

7072 Nitrate of Baryta. 

7673 Muriate of Baryta. 

7677 Sweet spirits of nitre. 

7678 Sulphuric iEther. 

Mercurial preparntioias 

7080 Grey Powder. 

7081 Blue pm. 



MINERAL DRUGS AND SOAPS. 
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76R2 Blue Ointmciif . 

7683 Citrine Ointment. 

7684 Protoiodidc of Mercury. 

ATihinonial preparations from the country black Antimony. 
*7688 Oxysulpliurct of Antimony. 

7i;S9 Compound Antiinonial Powder. 

Iron prcpa,rations. 

7 600 Sesquioxide of Iron, 

7001 Sulphate of Iron. 

Mineral Acids. 

7608 Nitric Acid from Saltpetre. 

7 099 Muriatic Acid from common salt. 

Photographic preparations. 

7701 Nitrate of silver crystals. 

7701 Sulphate of Iron. 

{Mr. Cleaves.) 

^ I Photographic preparation* , 

?^714 Sulphuric Aether. 

17i5 Nitric Acid, 




Madura. 

{Veedapuoyigun exhibifor.) 

m 

1237 Cupvi sulphas. Nccla tlioota. Madura. 

Vct'dapoonf^im. 

1237 Navacharum. Madura. 

1237 Sulphur native. Ncllacoy guiidagum. Ma- 
dura. 

1237 Clijilk. Madura. 

1237 Clay. Koroasany. Madura. 

1*237 Black salt. Inihoopoo. Madura. Veeda- 
pioongun. 

1237 Rtiskapoor. Madura. 

1237 ArvSeuie, sulphate and siilpliuret. Madura. 
Wedapoongun. 

1237 Corrosive sublimate. Madura. Vcedapooii 
gun. 

1237 Sal aiumoniae. Madura. 

1237 Mira. Abraciuu. Madura. 


SOAPS. 


— Soaps arc usually included with PerfiiTnery m Class* XXIX. but their uses in a sanitary point of view are so m-. 
poriaut, that they arc considered to form a part of tins class also. 


Seap. 

I 

.6003 Illoopoo soap. Tanjoro. Mr. Koblhoif. 

,0000 Illoopoo soap. Tanjorc. Mr, Prudhoimuc. 

Soap. Tanjorc. Davascc pillion 

SOSS Cocoanut oil .soap. Madra.s Commissariat. 

096.5 Soaj), largely manufactured for ^exportation 
at Tranqiicbar. ilauilin Notl, Esq., Civil 
Surgeon. 

Soap. Hydrabad. Captain Taylor. De- 
puty Goinmissiojicr. i 

5163 "Sowcarum, or native .«oap. Tanjorc. Ra- j 
moopilly. 

5100 Sowcaruiiu Tanjorc. Slievasapilly 


(Dr. G. W, Fhjnn.) 

4 

7706 Brown Windsor soap. 

7706 Honey soap. 

7709 Erangipani soap. 

7710 Palminc from Castor oil. Makes a goodgrciisc 

( G. Bnvloo Moodellg.) 

7963 Marine soap, annas 8 per lb. 

7964 liliipio oil soap made, with the above rCJined 
soda, annas 6 per Ih. 

796.5 (bird soap, annas 10 per lb. 

7960 Scented soaj), annas 4 per cake 
7967 Transparent soa[>. 
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DR. KIRKPATElCrS COtLECTidN OP DRUGS. 


SECTION TI. 

CflEMrcAi, AND Pharmaceutical pbodbcts derived from the Veoetable kingdom. 

■ ■ t 


Bangalore. 

{Dr. Kirkpatrick.) 

(The numbers given are those of the lA'liibitor’s o^Tn list.) 

65 A hr us ju’tieatoriiis. Coon dammmic leaves. 

60 Abrus prccalorius. »latiiai<*a liquorice 
71 Acacia arabica. Gum arable. 

7*2 Acacia arabica. Karoovailam seed. 

70 Acacia arabica. Balmol bark. 

• Acacia catechu. Catechu. 

70 Acacia ? Gum arabic. 

li?3 Achyranihori aspera. Navooric seed. 

ISO A<‘h)Tauthes asj)cra. Nai-voorooiiic root. 

!i20 Acorns calamus. Sweet iln*^. 

37 inarmclos. Bad fruit. 

3H iiilgle mannolos. Bad bark- 
231 AgrosI is linearis. Vnllay arngoo. 

21-7 Ailauthus ox(^(‘lsa. Bcrumaratlioo bark. 

105 Alangium dceapctaluni. Allinjcc seed, 
loo Alangium dccapctaluin. AUinjec piittay, 

237 Allium (ic'pa. Onion seed. 

233 iMoe. iiidlca. Aloes- 

230 Al[nnia galanga. Baer afiitlay. 

18 Aiiamarita eoceiilus. C-akoo-inaric seed. 

22 J AuJropogmi imiricatus. Khus khu.s. 

133 Aiicthuin graveohms. Bill ‘iced. 

175 Anisomeles Malabarica. IVcgiuyruttec. 

17 Anona rclienlala. Oust avd apple seed. 

91 Anthyliis indica. [Aspalatiuis liidieus?] 
SeevaiKir vaimboo. 

230 Areea calecliii. Areca nut. 

9 Argeiiioiif Me\ie:iiia. Dilmaraeasie seed. 

207 Aristolooliia braetcata. Addinapala. 

20S Arislolodiia. (‘0 Vesbeiputhree. 

2oy Arisloloijhja ? Boodtiopul brie. 

210 Aristolomiia br.ieteala. Addivapulli. 

211 Arislolocbia Indiea. Snake rout. 

212 Adstoloclna ? Snake root, given by' 

t be natives as a valuable remedy in .snake bites. 

llO Arlemisia luda'a. Indian vvormvvood. 

225 Arum maerorhi/.on. Villung root, 
lot Ascb’pias eurassavica. A Iluvveiing shrub 
m Bangalor^! and wild in Nuggur. 

239 A^pi iragiis sarmeiitosiis. SoolVid moolie. 

*173 Asteraeamtba longifolia. T\<icrmoolie. 

174- Asteracant ha longifolia. Neermoolic. 

43 Azadiraebta indica. IS com hark. 

41 A/.adiraehla indica. Alavgosa gum. 

45 Azadiraeld a indica. Wetnu seed. 

169 Barring; oiiia speeiosa. Samoodra pullum. j 
145 Bassia longifolia- Tlloopoo bark. ; 

140 Bas.an longifolia. Eloopai flowers. 

103 Bauliiiiia tomentosa- Caat allic flower. i 
36 Bergeia komigii. Curry leaf. ! 

1 88 Bocihav ia diffus Mookaruttce vayr. 

32 Bombax }>entanc!rmn. Silk cotton tree gum. 
12 1< Bryonia cjiigo'a. Ivolung-kovay root. 

,125 Bryonia eallo^a. Boomlee kai. 

120 Bryonia seabra. Hough brytHiy. 

127 Bryonia grand !S. (’oday root. 

03 Biifea IVojm 'sa. Bulas iruit* 

62 Butea fr.miA-isa. Biilas leaves, 

C4 Bufcea liondosa. Kimn 
bj CocsalpLuia coriaiia. 'cumatth. 


88 Cmsalpinia sappan, Sappau wood. 

21-1 Calamus rotang. Rattan root. 

Calyptrmitlics jambolana^ Surkol uni seed. 

1 1 2 C alypf rauthes caryopl'vllifolia. iN aw ill bark. 
]55 Cuiolropis gigantea, Ycrcum root. 

224 C:mnahis sativa. Ganjah. 

]G0 Capsicum annuura. Cliillics. 

41 Cardiospermuin halicacabiini. Moodoocotan. 
139 Cartliainus tinctorius. Safilower. 

77 Ca.‘^sia fistula. 

78 Ca-ssia simna. Senna leaf. 

79 Cassia alata. lliugworm leaf. 

80 Cassia auriculata. A vary bark. 

8] Cassia auriculata. Emm era seed. « 

82 Cassia auriculata. Avaiy leaves. 

83 Cassia tora. Kaat tagarie twigs. • 

84 Cassia tora. Kaat tagario seed. 

.50 Cclastriis nutans. iVallooluovay. ^ 

ISO Chenopodinni album. Jhirpoopecray .seed. 
193 Cinnamomum iners. Cassia buus. 

3t Citrus liTnoimm, Lime seeds. 

35 Citrus aumutinm. Orange peel. 

92 Clitorea tcm.dca. Karkakartan seed. 

93 Ciitore.a lernalen. Karkakartan root. 

181 Convolvulus s])cciosa. Samoodra seed. 

182 Convolvulus spcciosa. Sam if lira leaf. 

1S3 Coiivulvuius tui'pedium. Sbevadie \ayr. 

135 Coriandrum sativum. Ivotauknllic verie. 

90 Corondla gvaiidiflora. Agailiee poo, 

242 Coseiiiiuiu fencstralum. Tiec timncrio. 

20 Ciato'va tapia. iMavalungnm bark. 

97 Crotalaria verrucosa. Vutta kilkibepay. 

07 Crotalaria juiicca. Indian lannp. 

197 Crofoii liglium. Crolou seeds. 

119 (hicMimis Coloeynlhus- Golneviitli. 

120 Cuciirb'Ja eitridlus. Watm* melon seed. 

121 CueiiiiJis sali\a. Cucumber seed. 

122 Cneiimis ulilisslmus. Cnoumber seed. 

123 Cueumib uculaiigulus. Caat peekiu kai. 

]3t Cumiiiuiii eyiiuuum. Cumin seeds. 

210 Curculigo oreliioides. Ntlalipanay root. 

203 Cuicas piirgaiis. C;mt aniunak. 

231* Curcuma zedoaria. Zedoary root. 

153 Cynaiicbum e\tnisuin. Yaylic partie. 

227 Oyperus juueifolius. Kara root. 

225 Cyperus stoloniferus. Jatamamsce root, 
lol Dalbergia arborea, Pooiiga wefod. 

157 Datura fustuosa. Oomatie seed. 

07 Doliebos prill ions. Cow huge. 

235 Elelfaria eardamomum. Cardamoms. 

21-5 Ernbelia ribes- V'’ai-\ ellungum. 

19JI Emliliea oflicinalis. Xellie kai- 
195 Embliea oHieiualis. Kellay bark. 

200 Euphorbia tiruealli. jMilk hctlgc baik. 

185 Evolvulns alsinoides. Vishtnoo eiiiinlie. 
lot) lAneum l)ie-'-lor. Ni 11a vaimboo. 

39 Ecronia olepbanlum. Wood apj)le gum. 

218 Eieiis indiea. Great Banyan scefl. 

219 Fiv ns ludiea. Aladabm-k. 

222 Ficus raoemosa. Wild fig seed. 

222 Ficus ra/vnuosa. Wild fig bark. 

220 Ficus rebgiosa. Sacred fig free seed. 

221 Ficus ri'ligio.'^a. Sacred fig tree bark, 

59 Galega spiiiosa. MookamuUic. 
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40 Garcinia piotorin. Ganilx ><?('• 

2fi7 OardLuia ^^^lUuniilVra. Dikkanialy. 

137 Card (ad a (imiK‘l,orum. 

20 Gop ^3 piiim lirrharnuii. Cotlc^n seed. 

SO Cjuil.iniiiiui IjoikIuc. Doiuluo nut. 

"OO Ciitihnduia boiidiio. Bonduc root. 

OL (ijiilaudiiia bonduc. ] fondue leaves. 

L I-2 Giii/.olia oleifera. B amt ill. 

2 IJc'llchorus ni^cr ? Kada^aroganic. 

laN Ilemid(‘smu3 Indicus, Country Sarsaparilla. 
2S Ilibis(!us rosa ohincusis. SIkk' (huver jcuau^s. 

1 -l-o lllspida sjicrmncmsa. Slu»e:jL;'y button weed. 

21 Jlyuiioearpus iiu'brians. J\('(.‘rad]ui(>ol-oo. 

130 Ilydrcjcolyle Asiatiea. Vullaray loaves. 

U)S llyoseyaiuus niger. TTcnbane seed. 

(>0 lndigof(u*a anil Averci sood. 

01 Indigofcra anil. Neolic r(Jot. 

75 Inga species. Inga fruit. 

33 Lsora oorylifolia. Valinnbiikai. 

204 Jatroplia glandulifcra. 

205 Jatrojdia niidtifida. Coral plant nut. 

20.3 Lac. 

J38 Lad uca saliva. Garden loll uoe. 

117 Lagcnaria vulgaris. \Vliil.«' gourd seed. 

118 Lagcnaria vulgaris. Nulla tooiubec root. 

101 Laurus einnamonunn. (1 iniiainoii leaf. 

102 Lauras cassia. Coarse ciuuariiou. 

104 Lawsouia iiK’nnis. JMaroodooudie. 

13 Lci)ldiuin sativum or Arabis chmenbis. Garden 
cress seed. 

2 t3 Liclicin Kill) poo. 

21 Liuuni usitatissiiuum. Lint seed, 

5r» \laugif<u\i ludica. ^lango seed. 

50 IMaund'cra Lvdica. Maugobark. 

40 Mclia a/iUd’riU b. Hill margosa bark. 

10 JMciiispcruimu cordiroliuin. Sliendic codic. 

170 Mcntba saliva. ]\iinl. 

14 Midu'lla cliimipacLi. (Oniinpaca bud. 

IT) ]\liclu‘J?a e}iiiiiij»aea. C'iiuiiipaea root. 

10 Miclicli.i IVIaliratta iiiiiggoo. 

70 IVIIinosa a}jsl(u’g('uis. Seckakai. 

57 Moringa ptcr^go.s])cniia. Mooringa seed. 

0 Nymplifca. l>ntus. 

7 Neluui])iijui .spedosum. Tmtus tloTvcr. 

H NMuiubuiiu spceiosuin. Lotu.s seed. 

1 Nigolla .s.vti\a. Kuiruu seeragum. 

177 Ocinunn basilu’um. Sweet basil, 

17B (Vinnnu hand uin, Tool sic root. 

178 0(’iinuni Kaitclum, 'ronlsic. seed. 

180 Oevuiuin armim. "Wbite basil. 

52 Odiiia'wodicr. Odiua bark. 

5 Opium. 

3 Papav(u- somniOuann. Poppy heads. 

4 P.apaver somuil'eruin. Pojipy sced- 
20 J^uoiiia adorata. P(!n a mootic. 

171 Pedalmin imir^’x:. Ananeringc. 

J81 Pbarbitis efenilia. (low rie seed. 

23 Pliariiaeeuu^ eervi.ana. Piirnadaghum. 

100 Pliyllaiiiluis nc'ruri. Kilamlly. 

105 Pliysalis (Icxuosus Aiuk(jolung root. 

132 T'impinclla ;iuisuni. Anise seed. 

211 Piper nigrum. Black popper. 

215 Piper nigrum root. Pepj*(T tree root. 

21 0 Piper lonc'um. Long p(‘pper. 

217 PiptT dv'eortieatum. VVhiUi pepper, 

53 Pislada Icutistms. M.astie, 

187 Planl.igo ispagiila. Lspogal verie. 

180 Plumbago /eylanica. Chittrainouluia, 


( 107 Poiigamd glabra. Poonga verci. 

I 05 I'soralea eorylilblia. Karapoongee seed. 

I OS Pteioearjms juarsupiun. Kino, 

j 00 Pteroe.'ii[)us santaliiius. Chuudanura wood. 

I 131 Ptyebotis ajowan. Bishops weed seed. 

! 210 Pulrunjiva koxburgliii. ro(jtroojoc seed. 

; ll''> Puiiica granatum. Pomegranate bark. 

! Ill Piiniea gr.anatnm. Pomegranate root. 

I 12 Rajibanus sativus. Radish seed. 

, 100 Rieiiuis coinmiuiis, fnidilms majoribus. 

200 Riciuiis eommunis, fruetibus minoribus. 

I 21^1 & 2U2 Rjeinus commmiius, fr. maj. 

lOS Ili(’inu.s communis, fruetibus minoribua. 
j 48 Rosa eaiiiua. Dog rose leaves. 

! 213 llotlleria tiuderiu. Capala ning. ,, 

i 48 Ruta aiiguslil’olia. Rue Imrid's. 

■ loo Santalum album. Sandalwood. 

I 42 Sapimlus emargiiialus. So.ap uut. 

. 54 Smueearpiis aiiacaubum. Marking nut. 

I 102 S(‘sanuun oricnl ale. Gingeley seed, 

; 107 Sdliia Indiea or Ery t liroxy W arcolatum. 

! l)c\ adari wood. 

■ 30 Shorca robiista ? Blaek Dammcr 

! 25 Sida 7 Tiiootbce seed. 

i 10 Siuaj)is nigia. Slack muslard seed. 

I 11 Sum pis alba. AVliitc mnslard. 

I 100 Solaniim mdongc'im. Bi iiijall seed. 

I 101 Solanum nij^jrum. Mnolagou laeeanc- 
i 102 Snlaiiuin I nlobal um. 4’odav'ully root 
j 103 Solaiinm jaeqnmi. Kiiudimgalliric rooi . 

j JOl Solanuirj ]kip('C moolie. 

j 21 I- Solannm ? JUu'iikai 

- 148 Siiy-liifv)s mix vomica, \ctlicbark, 
i 147 Stryluio V mix v(>ml(‘a. Yellie s(‘ed. 

I l-1'O St r\rhii(/v polaloi 'im. Clcaruig nut. 

! -1-7 Sw id cilia 1‘dniluga. Chembooiain jmtiay 

80 Tamariudus liidica. O’amaiiud stones 
I 87 Tamarindus Jiidiea. Tamarind bark. 

I llo I’crmiualia dit'bula. .1 luldi kai. 

I 114 TcrmiiiaHa cludula. Linipe myraboiaui. 

I 215 OVimiuaba dicbiila. lliiliK’i^ klu. 

I 1 10 Ti'rmimdia bdlcrica. I’amkai. 

! 27 Tlicspcsia populiica. Portia bark, 

j 2.50 Tluwdia ticriifolia E\ilf‘ pbiiit. 
j 40 Todalca aenJeata Alula kariumy root 
128 Tritliosaiitlu's iadiiosa T'ajmoiidcc 
5S Trigondla ffi'uinii gru'eum Ei^rnugrcck. 

150 T\lo]yhra astluiiatiea Nunjanatiia nayr. 

Trilmlus ierrestris. Siiroo iiLringec 
31 V.-ilcria ludiea Piricy rcsiii or Avliite dammcr 
14!) YYTiiunia am lidmintica. Purple fleabaae. 
170 Yciwcna nodiilura. I'oodoutalic. 

22 Viola MilViuiicosa. YVotalay jomara«. 

172 Vii( X 1 rifolia. Nf>nch)e plant. 

15 ) Wriglilia ant idycenf erica. Itoscbay ?ecJ. 
J.51 Wrigbtia ant iilysciitciiea leaves. 

152 YVrigiilia mill(ly.s(’uf(Tica. Itosebay baik. 
233 i^jin/.lber ollidnalis. J)ri(^d gingor. 
j 51 Zizyphus jujuba. Zizyjdius bark. 

(Unclassified,) 

255 Attic vedyiim. (Aconiluin 

200 Caat eoomlay najr. 

201 Caat pavoy root. 

251 Chow ry pull um. 

25!) llildiif' jmttay. 

2 IS Ivicbolej root. 

205 Kooroo vayr. 

257 Kooroo mootoo or Poraoostie root. 

100 Kurroo shembay flower. 
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501 Kiirsulla kimnie. 

510 Mooii^ali chuck ay. 

302 Ooduiiilicc soopoo. 

500 PiiichcUijy. 

552 Rutia boodalum. 

356 Shap^uin voyr. 

55 S ShavHpoo puttay, 

100 Soinitlice poloo. 

553 Tlioushcc pultay. 

25-1 Vollay chutaiuiy vayr. 

Bcllary. « 

{Variolas cxhihifors.) 

(Thf! uses of the various jtjrdu iues urc lliose given by the 
^ Exhibitors.) 

1079 Ahrlmoschus ? Gmipnodoo. 

lOSO Al)cliiH)5(*lms ? 7\dcevco bmda. 

1500 Abrus prccatorius, wild liquorice^ black seed. 

Used with oil for curiu" bj^-ld head. 

1505 Abnis ])reeatoriiKs, wild liquorice, red seed. 
Used with oil for curing baldJicad. 

L()S9 Acaeia ? Adavee Tooiuakai. 

159S k lOwO Acacia j^uiu. liuliaii i;um arable. 

l/sed for looibaehe find for renovaliu" strength. 
lOlS A, JtiOl Aejicia arabica. Rabool baik. 

1050 A ch^ rant lies aspera, 

1572 A^iyranllies aspera. Given in coughs. 

101 1* A corns calnimis, JSweel Ihig. 

1073 A J075 /Kgle inanindos. Jhicl seed. 

I7tl0 Agat holes chiiittla. ChiritLa. 

17 IS Adfiiilhus excel, sa. 

1039 Aloe Aloes. ^ 

1500 \Liiigiuin deeapelalum. Used in liver com- 
lilaiiils. 

)0S2 Aniatvnilliii.s. Adeovcellnmda seed, 

1002 Argeinoiie Ah'xieana. tlaniaiea ihislle. 

1595 Arist.oloehia r' Gaudy birlhwort. 

1051' Ansloloeliia ludica. liulian birthwort. 

AriemiM'i. "Woruiwood seed. For removing 
h< «ii of tlie ;>vste!U 

155') Azadireehtu 1 udica. Neem seed. For Leal- 
uji:: sores on llie loagne, 

1502 A Rarleiia loiigifolia. Noermoolie. 

For rennvalhig slniiglh. 

1605 Ihiniiiglouia spi'eiosa. Sanioodra puUum. 

Used as a remedy for di.scascs of the eye. 

1592 Jhu’geia keeiiip^ii. Curry leaf, id bili- 
ous oouiplaiuts. 

1559 Hryiuiia scTibra. Uagara gudda seed. Given 
m fcviT. 

1023 CasHfi nurleulaia. Given to slop purging. 
1711 0 assia, auvieulata. Taiighedo villi loo. 
lOSli A 1092 (zisla aurleulala. ^'urwiir tlowcr. 
161-7 Cassia (isuda. I’m ging cassia. 

1619 Cassiii seuivi. Senna leaves. 

] 5 ») 1 C elast ni s nut an s . G u ngoni seed . For al- 
laying the lu'al of the syslmri. 

1538 Ghcno])odiiim album. Choonehoo seed. 

1671 Chiioi.gia sapida. Sarapaiappoo. For rc- 
cniiting shenglli. 

1591 Cinamonuim mers. Naiiga visirawloo. For 
purifying tlic blood. 

1597 Cleomo viseusa. Cboory womum. 

157^) Olcomc vi'^eosa. Vainita seed. For rheu- 
matic coniplaints. 

1573 Clitorca Icrnatea. Barikce vittiloo. For 
renovating strength. 

16:’»7 Gocculus Indicus. Cacboo vittiloo. For 
biioiu complaints. 


1660 Cocos nueiforek Cocoanut spat he. 

1650 Corifindnirn sativum. Coriander. 

1723 Coseiuium fcnestiatuni. Tree turmeric. 

1550 Grot alarit^juncea. Indian liernp seed. For 
allaying purging. • 

1554 Cueumis aeutnngulus. Emetic. 

1582 Cuiaiinis coloeymhus. Coloeynth, 

1553 Cueumis sativus: Cuciyuber seed. For 
di&casi's of the urinary organs. 

1507 C‘ueur1)iia eitrullus. Water melon seed, 
Admmistered in heart Imrn. 

15‘IS Cur-urbita pepo. Alelon seed. For recruit- 
ing strenglh. 

1513 Cuieiiibiui Ifigeiiaria. Used with rnetbei- 
naJ oils. 

1.5 It) A 100/ Cuminnm eyminum. Gunjjiroo vitti- 
loo. Ill di'coetion for fever. 

1020 Chirenhgo orehioitles. 

1017 A ni98 (hicuiuis angnlaris. Chatoo l^'aru 
kaya or jimglii' tooray. Emetic. 

100/ (hieurma hmga. Turnieiie. • 

15S') Ctpf'ius juneifolius. Mai grass root. For 
fe\er. ^ 

15/1 Datura. Duttoory seed. For cutaneous 

I discfise.s. 

I 17)51) Dollehos pruriens. Cow-itch seed. For 
I leermting stiowiith. 

' 1585 I'huhelifi ribe.s, Vayoo-\e.lum or vaivullunguiu 
i Given m rheumati.sm. 

I 1030 Fud)liea ollieiiifilis. For removing beat of 
th(‘ system. 

1015 A 10S‘l Erublica oHiciiialis. Embbc myro- 
ludaii. • 

J^>I2 Fvolvulus jdslnoides. For b'ver. 

1 1059 Exaeum bieolor. Ncbi vaimboo, 

11703 Ficus. Juvi'c seed. 

1 1700 K 1717 Ficus laecmosa. Wild fig, sc'd 
j and bark. 

I 1093 I'heiis nh-’Iosa. Fig seed. 

]5;)() A' I/IO Fungus. 

1(>25 Gfirdeuia ihnnetoruin. Mungary kai. 

15rJ I- Guilaiidiua houdue. Jhmdue nut. For fevf i 
;ri) l intlauiiufd ion. 

1591- Jleliaullins fuiinms. Sun llowcr. Gi\en (o 
ren(-\ato sin ugth. 

1052 Jlcmidesiiius ludieus. Country ISarsaparilla, 
For purifying the bloml. 

157 1- lliliiseus P Id stopping purging. 

1575 Ily dni)(*arpu& inebiians. Child liadfimy. Feu- 
healing sores. 

1533 llydrocotylc asialiea. Usixl for, remoxing 
heat of the system and In rheumaiic eonqilaiMt'^. 

1600 and 1602 llyoM'y.iniiis nigvr. Jlenhane. 
Gi\en in liver eoniplaiiiis, 

1593 lllicium anisat uin. Star am.'^'e. 

1.539 Tndigofeia. Indigo seed, lii ili'eoetioTi in fevej , 

1601 liidigofeni. Indigo leaf. Tlu‘ juiee is applif'd 
cxienuilly in rheuniat i^ui. 

1554 Isora corylifolia. A adainoora kai. For rhmr 
TUfitism, 

1859 Juntieia adhaloda, Malabar nut. < liven 
ill hendaelu'. 

15t)S ;M.ingifera Indicfi. Mango seed. Givrii in 
dysent-erv. 

1792 Maiigifma Indiea. Tender mango seed. 

1011 Memspermum eordifolinm. For fever. 

1087 Mentha viridis. Mint leaf. 

1.538 Michelia churunaea. Maraka vittiloo (buds.) 
For purifying the blood. 



bellary collection oe drugs. 
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\ 


IG/S absi('rfrf*ii5». St^kaya sml. , 

JO-Sl Moriiida (iitrifolia bark. Eor lever. | 

1552 Moriiij^a nferygosperma. Moriiigay. For 
piiiitVinf^ tli(^ mot)d. . 

JGIS Moriiiga pterygosperma. TTor recruiting 

10:21) Nflumblum speciosuiu. 

I Nclumbiuni spcciosum. Lotus root. 

JoUl) Neriiim oildnuu. Oleander. Applied in 
(M^ca of sore eyes. 

10:’)1 Nigella saliva. Sweet fennel. 

1511- Oemuim basilieum. 

101*2 it 1053 Oeiiiuim sanctum. Root. 

1713 Orchis. Salop miserio. 

1<>37 Pavouia /jCNlauica. Chittamooty root. 

Ur?! rodaliuui luurcx. I’rickly fruited J’cdalium. 
1500 riiarunceum cerviaiia. Purpatakuni. 

1000 Plncnix svlvestris. TVild date seed. 

1010^ I’hysalis ilcMiosa. For f^ or. 

1513 Pinupiriclla anisum, AiiibC seed. Stomachic, 
1013 Pi])er longiim. Jh'dda luoolaga. 

JOOU Phimbago Zeylnnica. Cc'^loii lead wort. 

15 10 Pool run jlva 'jto\l>ur£i;]ui. Poolruiijie seed. 
IViixed wilh other ingredients for allaying heat of ■ 
tlie sysl^Mti. . ^ i 

1557 Psorah'a corylifolia. Bavunchi seed. Used! 

for Ijealing itch. | 

1005 Plycholis ajowan. Tbshops weed seed. For; 
indigestion A'c. 

1515 U:i]j]nums s:\11vus. Radish seed. 

11)70 Riiuia Trimijisla Indian madder. 

17<M Rume>: ae(‘iosa ? Sorrel. 1 

1577 Sa))ind,us einarginalu‘3. Soap nut. For fever, I 
liead lehe, X e. 

I ‘WO Seilla oflh'inaVis ? "Wbld onion. 

15 11 Semeearpus aimcardiuin. Marking uut. Used 
a. a eau'^iie. 

157s Sinapis alba, TYbitc mustard. In Rheuma* 
tie eoniplaiiits, 

10:)7 SoLtiiuni ? 

10 |0 S'jl.iuniu sp. Sanonkooloo. 
iroj. Solanuin ine]ong(‘ni'. Brinjal seed. 


1579 Bndrainoostilo. For fever. 

100.3 Caidmrakaya gudda. 

1710 dial boo petla theaga. 

1731 Checkool akoo. 

1730 Chegata putta. 

I73S (bicttoo bashee. 

1077 Choruum gudda. 

1 000 Elephant bonduc nut. 

1031 Giiuray pniidoo. 

10!>3 Goolesury ])()Ovooloo. 

1580 Gooroomoodcc akoo. In rheumatic com' 
])laints. 

173*) Gunpoodoo theaga. 

1088 Kala ])Ippuloo, 

1583 MarouLoo matliungec kai. In rheurnaUc 
com plaints. 

1015 Malluiiigee akoo. For headache. 

1503 Moodra lienda s(!ed. To stop ])urging. 
lGt)*l Mootid nioorekee. Given to relieve piles. 

' 1587 Mntlionc-nioontHoo wonium. For rheuma- 
tism. 

1058 Nclla goomiuldy root. (Gmelina?) 

1005 NiininapaiubK) j)Oo. 

1010 Nukka nitty gudda. 

1707) Nullavau'vy seed. 

J03S Nulloo])pee, For fever and leprosy. 

1031 Nunju elieelva. For fever. 

1033 j\yo(>ro() suki;e. For rheumatism. 

1005 i’al tliookiiin. 

1500 Peunaroo gudda seed. Per allaying heak of 
tlie system. (Pliysalis tlexuosa'r) 

1737 J\»orooda lutnum. 

1070 Pnehary akoo. 

I li)19 Bawlhy piindoo. 
j lO'^O Sree gnndapoo seed. 

1 l(h‘)5 Suru.svuthy ak(/('. 

I 10 It 'rippateega. (MeTiisjiermum cordifolium ) 

I 1000 Thcllooj)pee (an lute bark.) * 

j 1713 IVoodaura \asiii llower. 
i 1080 IVild lllooj)() 0 . 
j 103-8 Yedikce pundooloo. 


!00i Speinneoce hispida. Nellie Mtiiloo. 

1 50 t Snho'ranl lu!'< i ndiiais. Telia goontli seed. Used 
in oiuou^ eoiMjilaints. 

1010 S|-r\eliiiO'> mix vomiea. Yet tie root. 

1530 Stiyeluius nux vomica. Nux vomica. For 
rln mniil ie e,o:ii['l:imj s. 

1570 StrM'liiios potatorum. Clearing nut. 

1711- Sisrax Ben/.oin Ben/oio. 

J0!)S Ternau.ili.i bellm lea Myioholau seed. Fmetie 
I5SJ & *3581) Ti'nuiiialia ehelmUu Aloonoota 
kaiake.ya. For Inllaminatiou. 

10.')7 Trilmliis teriestn.s. Ihiekly frmled Trisbulu. 
loot Nieotiana tabacum. Tobacco seed. For sores 
and n ban's. 

1517 Vile\ neguudo. Nooeliic .seed. For Rheu- 
matism 

lir31 Volkarneria In^'nnis. For Rheumatism. 

J 0 8 i \Vh igblia ant nh .'.(•nl erlea. For removing heat, 
lib; 2 ZiJi/ibcr cdiicmalis. Ginger. Given m de- 
1 oetjon. 

(Jliulassfjlcd ) 

'OiW Ai!de,vce yalakooloo. 

1 U *:uei. For reel u i ting strength. 

1 il W> Bof-elmekra gmbl a. 

) 0 7 3 1 »> -only looriia seed . 

] 5 o iJach.ila seed. Used in D)spc‘psia. (Basella.) 


OSiiiiglcpnt. 

{Various Hi'hihltors.) 

718 J^lgle inarm elus. BiUaroot. 

0‘)7 Acacia arabiea. Caroovailam kai. 

000 Aristoloetiia Indica. J*]esw.ara root. 

0S5 Asclepias vomitoria ? Conjee roe t. 

701) Aspaiatus Indica. Seevamir vaiiidioo. 

711 Asteraeaiitha lougifoJia. Ncermoolie. 

7 10 Anatlicr]^! mnrieatum. Cuseus. 

00*2 A/adiracmtii Indiea. Ncla vaindioo. 

087 Bambusa arniidinaeea. Bamboo root. 

OSl Piorassus tlabelliformis. Ibalmyra root. 

703 Bryonia ein’grea Cooloo eaviidy. 

705 Bryonia r Savecree pullum. 

73 1 Bryonia scabra. Aloosic moosie. 

720 Boerliavia dilliisa. Alookanitie. 

710 ( 'alamns rotang. Rattan root. 

7 3 1 Cardiospermum hal leacabum. Af oodacathau, 
7 33 (ta‘'bia tora. I’agnra. 

713 C'alutropis gigantea. Vella yerkum. 

095 Oirsalpinia sappan. Vuvtiinjcc root. 

0'e2 (b^Mis guadrangularis ‘r Paroou root. 

725 Cureas purgans. Cant amuiiak 

699 & 33S ( 'ureuiigo orchioides. Neida panmi 

072 C> perns jimoifoiiu.5. Cora kilaugoo. 

717 Clcoma vificosa r* Naiyaioovie. 



Class II.] 
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7 1 7 DaMnia extrnsa ? Ootoiriaiiy. 

7l\) Erithryua Indica ? Mooroocum. 

74 1 Evolvulus alsiiioidcs. Vislinoo craudic. 

700 Eicas ? Eig tree root. 

G07 & 5240 IlemidcsniHs Indiciis. Sarsaparilla. 
7J4 liiga dulc'ifi I' Coodoocajmllic. 

715 Mangifera Indica ? Maiigava piitta. 

704 Oeinmm ? Thoolasec. 

()S [ & 5000 Plumbago Zeylaiiica. Chittramoolmu. 

000 (fe 5004 Pavonia Zeylauica. Chiltaniootie. 

001 & 5033 Pavonia odorata. Peramootic. 

750 Pcriydoca sylvestris. Sirroo cooriiijan. * 
()40 ^ 5030 Pliysalis lloxiiosa. Amookoonan root. 
010 & 727 Stryclmos mix vomicji. Ycttic seeds. 
•008 Siryclinos ? Vishabooty. 

()7l Seopolia aculcaia. Moolo earany. 

<)70 & 704 Splueraiillius liidiea. Caaloarany. 
008 Saiiscviora Zcylaiilca. Maroola root. 

701 Urgania? AVild oniQiis. 

.5012 SwieU’uia f('brit‘uga. Cbcmbooram bark. 
s>10 S;u)iiulu& cniiirginatus. • Soap iiut. 

712 Sida ? Olumti mot. 

720 Solaiium trilobaium. Toodnovulloc. 

708 Trophis asjjera ? Chouri root. 

722 Tragia involiicrata ? Caiijan coaray. 

72^ YiU'x ? Noocluli. 

08S \^)lkameria inefnjis. Cbciigum root. 


( Inrltmilird,) 


710 Aduiidmn. 

()'17 Avootio .seeds. 

070 Alicasagaroudun. 
.577 Eooeliuckra root. 
075 Chapuii root. 

/30 C' 0 (m)()eavada. 

701 Caatvelli. • 

7.00 Canni giimba. 

712 Keelaiiellee rod. 

7 Keel a mot. 

7’U't Munjuin grass. 

105 Muoeatar. 

OSO Maroovun root. j 
712 jMonlana (red.) 

722 .Maraealhui. | 

770 Tooluo cut tail. i 
070 Tlnimiyrnootau root j 
5005 Tunuiiicotan root, j 


702 Tbaleccoodookai. 
GSO Norah root. 

000 Niriijecmooritbum. 
5030 l*ar(^)U root. 

751 Paiiuiii. 

0''9 Poouacaiijce root. 
7'J 1 Pooiiul tlmudoo 
root, 

741 Pyree niolic. 

740 (Iralla faiubararod 
700 Oosiyeilacody. 

707 Sal tana root, 

70 s Wl(j()dic. 

737 Varamoolie. 

74s Vameii. 

745 Yella sarvalla. 

1 8 0 Y \ lit a-tliccroopcc. 
GOO Yistunjee root. 


• Coimbatore. 

* {Kisf'/iiah.) 

2005 Calamus aromaticus. Sweet flag. 
0004 Ca.ssia seima. Senna Icavc^ 

0110 Sir} elino.s potatorum . Clearing nut. 
0100 Semecaryms anacardiuni. 

0100 Aiillinram. 

0120 Jloo-cbuokra root. 

2000 C3aat coif ay. 

01.00 Alalalbangy. 

2907 Wild mustard. 

0128 Akass garoodon. 

0 102 V uttungy putday. 

2051 Poonoogoo seed. 

llydrabad. 

{Dr, Smith,) 

Abutilon ? Kutbmee. 

Acacia arabica gum. Sumug-arabic. 
Acantbacca;. Outungan. 


Acoiiitiim feiK)x. Nirbissie. 

Acoiiitum ferox. Bisnak siah. 

Aconitum forox. white. Eisnak soofeid. 
Acoiiituii^ betcropliylluiu. Atees, 

Aeriia Ian at a. tloadab. • 

Ailaiitlius excel sa. 

Albagi mauroruin. Thoorunjec bean. Man- 
na (decomposed.) 

Aloes. Sibber-luckot c. * 

Amber. Kahrooba. 

Amyiis commiphora. Googool. 

Animi gum. (^liundruss. 

Aqiiillaria agalJocha ? — Uggur guikco. 
Eeiijamin. Ood soofeid. 

Benjamin. Koondiir. In small irregularly 
shaped jiieccs with portions of bark adhering. 
Eoinbax Malabarica. Mooch urrus. 

Buglos.s ? Cowzaban. 

Jlugloss flowers ? Gool-gow-zaban. • 
Carthamus tinctorms. Hub-ool-kurtliooni. 
Carum carui. Tookum earayah. 

Caruiu nigrum. Zeerasiah. Imported fiom 
Kunawar. • 

Cassia aurieulata. Turwur gum. 

Cassia scima. Sonamiicku!. 

Gateebu. Cutli soofeid. In irregular masses 
of tlic size of A walnut, black ou the outside but 
presenting a wliile fracture. 

Cdasinis panieulata. M alknngu nee. 
(Oumopodium album. Coorfali seed. 
Cinnamomiim cassia. Darehenie. 
Ciimamomum iiiers. Cassia buds. Cababa 
cunda. • 

Cocblospcrmum gossypium. Katera gum. 
Costus and ’cus (?) Coosootli tulkb. 

Croton tiglium. Ilub-oos-salateen. 

Cueumis eoloeyiithus. Coloeynth. 

Cuirn’iium eyiniuum. Zeera kirmani. Cum- 
min seed. 

Curcuma zedoaria. Niircacdnire. 

Curcuma zedoana. Amba huldce. 

Curnima zijrumbei. Putcli zarumbet. 
Cydonia milgaris. (Quniee.) Eclulaiia. 
Dammer whiti*. Raal soofeid. i\n int erect- 
ing article, ayjparently new to Southern India. 
Dorenia ammouiacum. Aosliak. 

Dragons blood. Diim-ool akliwaiu. 

Peru la asafietida. Ungoorza. 

Gardenia gummifera. Dikkamaly gum. 
Garcinia |)ictoria. Oosara rewuiid. 
Glycyrrluza glabra root. Usui st>os. 
Glycyrrhiza glabra. Liquorice root. Jlubbe- 
soos. 

JTydnocarpns inebrians. Eadarn fulk. 
Hydnoearpus inebrians. Junglie badam. 
lllicium auisatum. Star aniseed. Eadimt- 
catiiai. 

ludigofera ^ Sirpookali. 
lymmea turyietlium (?) Turbood. 

Iris ? Siiulk sosun. 

Juniperusjjommuuis. Juniper berries. Ub- 
huU. 

Kino, 0 hecna goond. 

Lac. 

Lavmidula (?) Auvus tliookoothoos. 
Lepidium sativum. Theeratozuck. 

Lichen, Ooshna. 

Linum usitutLsbimuin. Tookun catlian 
Manna from Calotropis proccra. 
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Mentha piperita. Naiya^oosk. 

Mesua forn^n. Nagkesur. 

I^roringa ])terygosptjrina jnmi. Goand-sumbul. 
M vrluii communis ? ? Hub-otl-asse. 

Tsauclea jmrpurea. Mundee. 

Ni^clla sativa. Siah danah. 

Oninum pilosum, Ryhaii. 

( )popoiiax. iawosbec!'. 

( >iclns. Salep misree. 

Pliarbitis ccenilia. Hul-ul-neel. 

Pliarnaccum niollugo. Danuiyah. 

PiiiipincUa aiiisum. Baclyjiu. 

Piper cubeba. Seetliul Clicnie. 

Pil)cr loiiguin. Mireli scab. 

Piper longum. Thara lil-fael. 

Piper longum root. Pil-fael moyali. 

Pibtacia lentiscus. Mastic. Roomie musta- 
kie. 1 

Plant ago ispagnla. Isbagol. 

Plantago ? Tookum luimmaz. | 

* j’sorah'.a corylilblia. Bavunclia. ; 

Ptyehotis ajowaii- Naukali. j 

^ Pt;\cliotis iiiv’oliicrata. Auesoon. I 

Qiicrcus balJota. Juftli-c-bullootJicc. A^idc ' 
O’Sliaughiiessy p. 007- ’ 

Querrus iufecioria? Jifut-buloolli. I 

Quercus infectoria. Majoo-pliul. Gall nuts, j 
Rosa, Gool surk. Rose buds. j 

Rottleria tinctoria. Capalati. ! 

Kubia niunjista. Munject. j 

Sapindiis e marginal us. Reetlia. , 

Suutalum album. Sundul soofeid. j 

Scbeslava officinalis. Sapistau plum. 

Sida — V Tookbuin Kccbarce (a malvaccous ' 
capsule. i 

Smilax China. Chob Cliiuie. j 

Solauum ? Anioom seed. . 

Do, r* Tlioodree soofeid. 

Do. ? Thoodrec zurd. 

Sii’velmos mix vomica. Koochla. 

Stryebnos sancti ignatii. St. Ignatius bean, 
ra].eetlia. 

Tcrminalia cliebida. Ilalcelah eably (ripe 

Innt ) 

Terminalia chcbula. ilaleelali siali, (unripe 
IVuLt.) 

Tcrminalia chcbula. Oakud singbee. 
A'alcriana Jalainamsi. Spikenard. Suinbool- 
ool led). 

Iris riorenlina. Banopsha. 

his Plorcutma. Beik-banopsha root. 

W righ tia antid yscnl eri ca. Inderjow. 
Wrightea antidyseiitcriea Imssanool asafcel. 
Ziiiziber officinale. Zinzabeei. 

(Unclassified.) 

Gool haboonab. 

Hil-bil seed. 

Zurnub. 

Bidcnne fruit. 

Koob calan. Tobacco seed ? 

Barthung. • 

Baikoomba. 

Satbur farey. 

(-assoos seed. 

Bai ung lablce (Einbelia ribes 
Guid samacb. 
hkhiool moolk. 

Bislaig fistuckic. 

Daiktt sbu-bcbec. 


Tboorinistree (bke small broad beans .) 
Sbaka goolmisry. 

Bowm^ram. 

Assarool. 

IJkkiir cuiTah. 

Caboo seed (Lactuca sativa ?) 

Naryel duryae (vegetable ivory.) 

Mama ram cheenio. 

Moosely soofaid. 

Sheerkislit. 

Puzurduth. 

’ Becia bole ( a gum resin.) 
rutna-saleb-une. 

Dana heel. 

Cnncole mirch (Pimento ?) 

Keena keen. 

Tbugcur. 

•Toontbeana. 

Akakca. 

Zeeravuntb madhary, (orchis ?) 

Piinjask sce.d. « 

Paican baid cboobee. 

Parung misk. 

Curuobc riabathce. 

Zoofa koosk. (Hyssop ?) 

Baiplmllic (aromatic umbelliferous seed ) 
Sesale-use. 

Sakaic, a thorny stem. 

Mishka tooraic misree. 

Zarisk badanab. 

Anabasalib. Solannm ? 

Ausara launecs gum. 

Po.st baloon pista. 

Soormyana misric (orchis **) 

Badninj joobali. 

Kusbus zarida* * 

Satavur. 

Russooh. 

Careek siah. 

Curbuc soofeid. 

Lootbur, 

Curfusb seed (Apium involucratam.) 
Tookum balongoo (wild ramtill \ 

Soosum avoi. 

Talmahcaiiah. (Barlcria longifolia.) 

Ooshba magrabce. 

Karoomana. (Aniseed.) 

Baicha ialab. 

Hub 001 molib (clicrry kernels;) 

Cabooneba (myrrh seed.) ^ 

Gool bumamab. 

Panecr mai^a shoot bur, 

Eaik lafabf*' (Orchis ?) 

Jowse-moosul (Datina ?) 

Puifloon (a resin.) 

Kundiudi (onion seed.) 

Gareekoon soofeid. 

Intibub seed. Casnie. (Cicboreum jiiiybu!*. i 

Bydrabad. 

(Captain Taylor ) 

Adenantbcra pavoniiia. 

Acacia arabica bark. 

Croton tigbum. 

Cuminum cyminnm. 

Cinnamonnm cassia- Cassia bark. 

Crotalaria juncea seeds. 

Cleome viscosa seed. 

Hibiscus. Umbai'y seeds. 
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Nymplioea. Chundlie root. 
rimpinoUa anisum. Aniseed. 

Piper nigrum. Black pepper. 

Piper cuDcba. Cubcbs. 

P^leliotis ajowan. Onium. 
liubia uiuiijista. Indian madder. 

Scinicarpus anacardium. Marking nut. 
Terminalia sp. Myrobolans. 

{Unclassified.) 

Davooiic flowers. 

TSecla ihattce bulb. ^ 

Surbuchie roots. 

Shall zeera. 

Sikliara. 

• Sam cobool root. 

Tliomjia root. 

Wild grass seed. 

VV^cllcr gudda. 

Dydrabad. 

{rarioiis exhibitors.) 

Aoacia sp. Two and a half seeds to be pow- 
dered and administered for the bite of a mad dog. 
Alpiuia galanga. 

Azadirrich ta 1 ndica. N eem seeds . 
il'lgle marmolos. Sael, 

Aoew'us ealariius. Sweet flag. 

Allium sp. AVild onion. 

A rid ropogon. Roosa grass. 

Agatholes chiritta. Chiretta. 

B I ilea frond OvSa. Palas panada#. 

Barlcria ? Tulinakuna. ^ 

Cyporus juneifolius. Nagunnotha. 

CVotoii tiglium. Juinalgola. 

Cathartocjirpus fistula. 

C^ueumis eolocynthus. Colocyntli 
('assia senna. Senna leaves. 

(hnnartionum iners. Cassia bark. 

Oaiimibis saliva. Ganja. 

Dmmia extensa. Ootrundie crcepi'r, 

Datu ra. White datura. 

Datura, Thorn apple seed. 

Dalbngia arborea bark. 

Kiiihelia ribes. Baebrimg seed. 

Kvolvulus alsinoidcs. A'ishnoo_kranilie. 

Tious indica. Banyan fruit. 

Pern. (Uiowdee pawa. j 

Galls. .Ma^ihuU. | 

Guizv^tia oleifera. Kurralah. { 

Giiilandinaboiiduc. Bonduc nut. | 

PTibiscus. Uinbaddy seed. 

Hemidesmus liidicus. Sarspaj'illa. 

Lopidiiim sativum. Ilulloo seed. 

Lae. 

Lichen. Puttur-ka-phool. 

Media azadiraclita* Margosa bark. 

Muciina pniriens. Cowhage 
Ocimunv. Wild toolsee, 

Ocinmm. Nulla toolsce. 

Ocimum pilosuin. Thookum rihan, 

Opium. 

Pharnaceum cerviana. Grass roots. 

Plumbago Zcylaniea. Lead wort. 

* Piper betel. ‘Betel leaves, 
llottleria tinctoria. Wassantagunda. Used 
for killing tape-wonn. 

SIrychnos potatorum. Clearing nut. 
totryebnos mix vomica. Nux vomica. 
Semecarpus anacardium. Marking nut. 
Urganea P Wild onion. 

W’rightca antidysentcrica Conncssec seeds. 


{Udclaffsi/ied,) 


Addavic gudda. 

Aal root. (Morinda.) 
Akolab bark. (Altmgium.) 
Aurey-bnimmah bark, 
Ady ullv gudda. 

Aray cllinna. 

Apta bark. 

Bullah cudmoo. 
Barihoenoe bark. 
Boojeckur gudda. 
Boochuckra gudda. 
Bismawoor bark. 

Bujjur dunty. 

Bookay neeluin. 
Beej-bund. 

Bholcswurry bark. 
Briunmah mcJidee bark. 
Bella vany bark. 

Bliukkaty bark. 

Bayrccvcc bark. 

Chinna pullaree. 

Cheliick bark. 

Chinna moolkai* 

I Chooboolka yelloo. 

: Cumbee tree bark, 
i Chota j)Oohi plant. * 

( Chinna poona. 

! Chirboodhy. 
j Cunny coomara gudda. 
j Chungnm hark. 

I Corel ty coomara gudda. 

I Dharnick rods. 

1 Diuidalum bark. 
Doordundy. 

Doobah tittur. 
flood goody yelloo. 

; Goornadee gudda. 

I Goordundtio gudda. 

\ Goonta cungaira. 
j Gahloo gUBhah. 

I Gudda nara. 

I Gh'-la-makoo bark. 

; Good palachettoo. 

Ilool hool plant, 
llcwur bark. 

Ilurdali. 

Indian hemp. 

Ingum ka ])nuL 
Jaga root- 

Koothooroo gadama 
plant. 

•Khulkhote bark. 

Kunnoo kail. 

Kurnaasurn. 

Kcenee root. 
Kunnee*k(iomara gudda. 
Kodesa bark. 

Kalcc chinnungay. 

Karcc chucka. 
Koortroogoorma. 

Kiirun gudda. 
Kanamashan bark. 
Lobeput root. 

. Lokauatburn. 

Loconedc bark. 

Lode b?irk, 

Luddy akoo. 

Luchmee valasuin. 

Moolcc clkah. 

Mongruss. 


Mooslie siah (a black 
root.) 

Moad ukkul gudda. 
Made bark. 

Moth ungee bark. 
Moodgoo duudree. 
Moorgha tunghce. 
Mccaah moosurii. 
Mabera plant. 

Make mcnthecvciloo 
plant. 

Naga sirroo gudda. 
Nullah reynce. 

Neealah vaince. Jiisticia. 
Nurkapeetie gudda. 
Nulla suTina gudda. 
Nagasinnpuii gudda, 
Neersinga bark. • 
Naiyec leaves. 

N oona plant. 

Nagur dooinpa. (Cv- 
penis P) . 

Neyala tally gudila. 

N eyala miilka. 

Nullah oopee. 

Nullah oosee. 

Ncela muddie. 

Nemanara. 

Owlah leaves. Embli(‘:i. 
Pillec udgow. 

Puile Ihoompul. 

Pud putran* 

Punneer gudda. 

Pedda moolka. 

Pedda mootie. 

Pedda vaylie. 

Pedda piillaree. 

Pedda poona. 

Poollah yeiichiil gudda, 
Rustce kanta plaid, 
Revahga dootali, 

Rallali cootum, 

Sooria patlujc. 

Seniie bai’k. 

Sadolah bark. 

Shurmindy bark. 

Soond niukkie leaves. 
Telia sama gudda. Cassui 
Thoorwail roots. 

Telia mabara. ^ 
Tunniar-inanoo bark. 
Telia ii^ingy. 

Tagaday roots. 

Tel lab suiiah. 

Telia oosee. 

Tliimgda thaloo. 
Tliiinmcemau bark . 
ToQnka gudda. 

Uttal putta. 

Urvee iillum. 

Urvul gudda. 

Ulla neyrur bark. 
IJnterdamayra plant. 
Ventrovaydoo root. 
Vishnooeantlie (Evohu- 
lus alsinoides P) 

Vala gudda. 

Vada \uiddoovauoo. 

Wild gool bael plauf. 
Yelvail roots. 
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Kni'ttook 

{C. J)rcw, E$(j. 

b75f) Awmoiic Mcxicaua. 

Ac ran Jav^anica. 
Aniaranthua. 

Auotlium sowa. 

Acacia conpiujia. 

A iidropopion in urical um . 
Alphiiii galauga major. 

Ai 1 drojiogou schmiiant 1 iii s. 
Armenian bole! 

Eiitcji fiondosii. 

Cnciimis sati\’'a seed. 
Cashia. 

Cuminum cjmiinum. 
Coccnlus Indiciis. 
Crotalaria jimcca. 
r Carthamns tinctorius. 
Cyperus bnlbosus. 
Curcuma zedoaria. 
Calamus aromuticus. 
Cccsalpinia sappan. 

Cassia auriculata. 

Elcttaria cardamonnuu 
Evolvuliis alsinoides. 
Emblica oflicinalis. 

(jiinda faroza. 

Glycwrhiza glabra. 

Gum. 

Hcllflx)ius niger. 

Hy dnocarpus inebriuns . 
Isoriv ^orylfolia. 

IjUC. 

Lanriis r 
JjiclK'll. 

Afenispermum p 
A loriuda citrilbiia. 
Moriiula tincloria- 
Molliigo cerviana. 
Afcmceylon liiictorium. 
Merit lia sativa. 

Nclumbium spcciosmn 
Orchid rooi.. 

Ptycholis ajowan. 
lb])or lougum. 

Pedalium iiiurcx, 

Ihipavcr somniferum. 
Ibrnpiuclla anisum. 
IManiago ispagiila. 
Raphamis sativa. 

Ithtlbarb. 

Jlubia muxfista. 

Rose flowers. 

StrycInio.s potatorum. 

Sem icarpus anacardi 1 1 ii i . 
Sinapis alba. 

Sida. 

Stryebnos mix vomica. 
Sant alum album. 
Trigonella Imnum gro cum 
Termiualia clicbula, 
Tamarix. 

Tcrminalia bcllcrioa. 
Wriglitia. 

Zinziber ofTicinalo. 

{U/iclcmilicd } 

Audaloo, 


Budancc. (Gydonia vulgaris 
Eoochuckra giidda. 

Barks ? 

China root . 

Ciirun zCeragiim. 

Gostum. 

Gunda-tungaroo, 

Ciow'zaban. (Buglos P) 

Kichclc root. 

Namaleemyorcbckc. 

Butclialay. 

Poraputruin. 

Poolcchiiil a. 

Pittakulakoo. 

Jioots. , 

Seeds. 

Sataverc. 

Sooraga gum. (Bombax malabai iea ) 

Kurnool. 

( ? ) 

S220 Aleurites trilobn. Aklu'ooi. 

• 8181 A]uum graveolens P Tokiiin kurbi.s. 

I SluS Amygdalus eommuiiis. Bilter alimuuL 
I 8116 Aquillaria agalloehaP Dkkur kurra. 
i SI 00 Agatlioies chiritia. Chiritla. 

■8121 Andropogon nardii.s. Jatjimamsi. 

! 8155 Anctlium graveolens. Bill. 

! 8185 Allium cepa. Oiiiou seed, 
j 8221 Aehyranthes aspera. Jyrji. 

'■ 8104 Acaeja. lcueoplila'51. Kirkur ka gcfijuJ. 
j 8105 Bombax inaluburiea root. IMooslic; Miofeul. 

! 8000 Bombax malabaiiea roof p AIooslu’ .siati. 

812S B(»mbiix malabaiiea gum. Moochurni-. 

‘ 8115 Benjamin. Koondur. 

I 8002 Butca froudosa gum. Sumug pales, 
j SI 015 Butea froudosa. Piihis-pa]uula. 

! S263 Bis)io])’.s weed. 

8123 Bulea snnerba ? Tigra. 

8154 Barloria Jongilblia. 'Oalmnkami. 

' 8208 Bnglos.s flower. Gool gowzaban. 

; 8202 Bu"loss. Gowzaban. 

! 8125 Cydonia vulgaris. (Quiaec.) Bchdan?. 

■ 8080 Cariim carui. Zeera kiimani, 

' 8001 Croton tiglium. Jurnalgota. 

8101 Cuinamon. 
i 8130 Catcebn. Butta soofeid. 

! ^S1 13 Cinnamonum cassia. Taj. 
j 8168 Cassia aiiricnlata. Chaksoo. 

! 8160 Cncupiis sativns. Chiar. 

' 8180 Ccla,strus paiiiculata. Alalkungnut e. 

8188 Cassia sRiiia. Snnna mnkkie. 

'8101 Cannabis saliva. Sluihudanunj. 

8104 Cuminnm cyminmn. Giizur. 

' 8200 Cucurbita. sp. Melon seed. Pelha 
8107 Gocblospcrmun\ gossmum. Kaleera gomi, 
' 8173 Cichorenm intybus. Tokum easnie. 

' 8093 Dragons blood. Duiri'ool aclnvajii. 

, 8108 Dammer. Bal. 

; 8133 Eletlariu enrdamomum. Dana ilJaelne. 

8070 Eemla asafadida. Iling. 

8212 Ficus carica. Common hg. l'nj<‘('r. 
Garcinia pietoria. Gamboge. 

* 8140 Glycyrrlijza glabra, llussool 

i 8100 Glycyrriza glabra, (root.) IJsluboos. 

; 8223 Googool. 

i 8086 Ilyoscyamus niger. Ajowan Kliorassame. 
8145 IJydnocarpus incbriaiis. Jungiic badauj. 


c 
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S098 Hemidesmus indicus. 

8187 lllicium anisatum. Radian chatai. 

81 40 Laurus nobilis ? ? Ilub-ool-far. 

8170 Lagcnaria vulgaris. Kuddoo. 

S253 Lichen. Churela. 

8129 Mastic. 

8100 Myristica moschala. Jauzboya. 

8077 Malva sylvestris P Todari soofeid. 

S082 Malva ? Todari soork. 

8189 Mallow species- Chiiini. 

8211 Mallow species. Cliiibazi. 

8084 Momordica mix! a P Gokra khord. 

8127 Nicotiana tabaeum ? Choob kalau. 

8238 Nelumbium .species. Ktiuwul. 

8^47 Nigclla sativa. 

3070 Nauelca purpurea. 

8iOS Opoponax. Jawosheer. 

8070 Opium. 

82 J 9 Oeiuium, Kitram. 

870‘i Om inn water. 

8088 rutelmck root ? Kootki slab. 

8114 Phvsalis soiunifera. Kaknaj; 

8111 Pharlnl is cacriiha. 

809o rijier longinn. 

81 OC Plaiilago ispagula. Tsbagol. 

8129 Pistaeia ienliscub. (Mastic.) 

S182 Pistaeia vera. 

S157 Piper nigrum. 

SI 78 PmipiueJL'i anisum. 

8218 Plyciiotis ajowan. 

8202 Pa])avcr soiniufcnim. (black seed.) 

89.87 Pli'roearjiQS santalinus. ' 

8103 Piper (leeortieaiuuu Fil-facl sciofeid. 

S 13 S Puteluik ■" Kobhi. 

8007 Queicus mfceloiia Majoophub 
S23t Qiiorcus baliota. Rooloot. 

8104 lloltleria iinctoria. Xupcla. 

S930 Kubia iminjista. , 

8204 Pose watei. 

8117 Seaumioijy. Sukmocjnia. 

SI 19 Star anise. 

8122 Salep misric. 

81.04 Suiapis alba. Churdul soofeid. 

8179 Sli'vehnos iiiix vomica. Koochla. 

8207 Slryf'hnos potatorum. Nirmali. 

8225 Saul alum album. 

8147 Sel)esiaiia ollieinalis. Sapista. 

.8091 Teniiiiialia chi hula. Halila zurd. 

SI 18 Tcrmiiialiii chcbula. llalda siah. (unripe 
fruit.) • 

S197 Tobacco seed. 

8176 Till iciim. (wheat flour) Nisliista. 

8195 Yiola odorata. Gool bauopsha. 

8228 Venioma amhclmiiitiea. Hib zeri. 

8095 Wrightia aiiliilysenterica. Inderjow. 

8259 Wiiio. 

8094 Ziiizibcr oflielnale, 

8149 Aloobuchara. j 8090 Charman ka gond. 

1107 Agil-ool-mulk. ! 8106 Clmmoob. 

8210 Padraj Imya. Chobkilkil. 

8137 Pahuiaui soofeid. 8224 Llwa. 

S085 BahinauJ soork. 8150 Fering mishk. 

8087 Bullila. 8083 Gool resta. 

81*31 Bajbmid. 8109 Ghota gliutta. 

8182 Badawurd. 8127 Girda sumug. 

8187 Bartuiig. 8150 Gool niir. 

8213 Bcenj julaba. 8158 Gool surkh. 

S543 Bel plnil. 8231 (Jhankoou. 

S876 'Ghob-ool-ullaa. i 8136 Gool-kabiaisy. 


8192 Gool ghafus. 8206 Sungreza. 

8244 Gool bcl. * 8233 Shukad. 

8074 Halila kabili. 8445 Saduj hindie. 

8020 Hub-ool. zam. 8127 Tokum hiiminuz- 

8Hfl IIurf-ale-«nc. 8210 Tokum cliuijali. 

8088 Jagimdanagoorie. 8186 Tootiyar sullak. 

8183 Xuzmazuj, 8073 Tokum kasoos. 

8198 Jvliuzrdmana. , 8081 Tokum kunocha. 

8029 Mooslie siah. ’ 8089 .Tokum balangoo. 

8126 Mahmira. 8105 Tirmas. 

8141 Meutphul. 8148 Tokum konch. 

8171 Maulsar tree bark. 8110 Un/uroot. 

8112 Piplamor. 8124 Uftimoon. 

0134 Pub oosoos. 8139 Ukakia. 

8248 Sliaira. 8144 Unuah, 

8105 Sazuja adsi. 8214 Unnaboosalcb. 

Madras. 

(Mr. A. T. Jaffreif, ) 

5002 Herbarium of ludiiui ])laiilfl. 
Abelmoschus esculcntus. Erythroxylon arcolaium. 
Acliryaiithcs aspera. Euphorbia pilulifera. . 

j iEsebynomene aspera. Einnlica ofiicinalis. 

Agati grand i flora. Ficus racemosa. 

Altcrnantlicra sessilis. Famiculum vulgarr^ 

Amarantbus tenuifolius. Gisekia paarnaceoidct 
Do. spinosus. Glinus trianthemoidcs. 

Do. campestrif?. Hibiscus sabdarifTa. 

! Do. tristis. Do. siirattensib 

Do. polygamus. Hoya viridiflora. 

Do. olcraceus. Ipomtea separia. 

Do. atropurpu- reus. Do. repfans. 

Araorpophaiua eampanu- Do. reniformis. 
latus. Lubhib VijJgaris. 

Andropogon esculcntiim. Do. pipo. 

Aerua laiiai-a. Lcucas aspera. 

Artocarpus integrirolius. Mangifcra Indica. 

Asystacia Coroinaiide- Momordica charanllu, 
liana. var. nmricata. 

A triplex licl crantliera. M omo rd ica charantiu. 
Batatas eduJis. Morinda umbcllata. 

Bauliinia nlbida. Moringaptcrygosperma. 

Do. imrpurea. Musa sapieiitum. 

Bcrgera Krt'uigii. Nelumbium spcciosum 

I Boerhavia procumbens. Grymum villosum. 

i Bryonia cocci nia. Oxalis corniculatus. 

j Byltucria herbacca. Pisonia moriiidifolia. 

j Caladium ebculentum. Portulacca oleracea. 

I Capsella bursa pastoris. Portulacca quadrifida. 

I Capsicum I'rutesccus. Prcimia iutegrifolia. 
j Do. minimum. Do. scrratildlia, 

j Capparis brcvispina. Psophocarpus teiragono. 

! Caralluma adscciidcns. lob us. • 

I Carica papaya. Bivea fragrans, 

1 Cleomc peutapldla. Rot hia trifoliata. 

I Do, vjscosa. Kumex vcsicaria. 

Cocos iiucifcra. Solanum iucci'tuni. 

; Commelina communis. Do. mclongina. 

i Coriaiidrum sativum. Do. lyeopersicum. 

I Cucurbita maxim... Sonchus oleracou.s. 

Do. citrullus. Spiuaeia oleracea. 

Do. ovifera. Spondias mangifcra. 

' Olveumis usilata. Stcllaria media. 

Oyamopsis psoraloidcs. Suenda Indica. 

Cynodon Jactyloii. Trianthema obeordata. 

' Dillcuia spcciosa. Tribulus terrestris. 

■ Desinanlhus natims. Trichos.anthes anguina 

’ bioscorca purpurea. Vitis quadrangularis. 

Do. aculeata. Webera tetranda. 

. Dolichos ensiformis. Zizyphus jujuba. 
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( Ttii)tw$a Chet fy . ) 

7531 Alpinia f?-alan£^a major. 

Alpiiiia 

Bisi^nojiia cheloniiles. ^ 

Haiiljinift iomcutosa, 

^ (/Hs,'=>ia auriculata. 

Calotropis gigantea. 

Clprodcud row pliloiiiokhi s . 
Craio'va roli|^iosa. 

Cratcrva tapia. 

Cypcrus graininifolms. 

Gmclina Asiatica. 

Imila Indica. 

Jaaininuin angustifoliuni. 
Jasminum undiilatum. 

Mimosa triquctra. 

Mimosa floxuosa. 

Medicinal root given in DysentrT 
Moringa ptcrygospenna. 
tlcimiim Dasiiiciiru. 

. Pliylantlius mruri. 

Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Pcriplooa liidioa. 

* Piper longum. 

Solanutn trilubatum. 

Solamiin iaccpiini, 
iSolaiuim Indieiim. 

Ib’ajia iiivoliievala, 

Volkiimcria iuerniis. 

Yitex negundo, 

Wriglitia anl idysentcnca. 
Ziuziber oiiicinale. 


(/>. (L r Vhjim,) 

Alculic/iir pTcparaliou'^ froui J.vcfgcn 

/G? !• Country arrack, 20 0, P 
7075 Aleohoi, GO 0. P. 

7670 Do. absolute. 

Opium prepara < I (AH'? 

/OSS Muriate of Morpliia. 

7686 Acetate of Mor[)Kia. 

7787 Liquor Opii sedativa. 

I'roducls from IVouil 

7GO:2 Pyroligneous acid. 

7693 Glueiiii acetic acid. 

7 603 Pyroxylic spiril, or wood napllia. 

From country Vincgai, 

7605 Distilled Yiiiegar. 

7G9G Strong acetic acid. 

7G07 Glacial acetic acid. 


riiotographio prepar/it jon > , 


7700 Collodion instantaneous. 
703 Transparent Yamish. 
^704 Jet Yarnisb. 


(J/r. ) 

riiotograpliic preparations . 

7711 Collodion ordinaiT. 

771 Iodising solution. 

7713 Absolute alcohol. 

7716 Gull cotton. 

7 717 Glacial acetic acid. 


I (P, Puvgta I<aidoo^ 

j 5063 Drugg used by 


Sat trail vthoo. 

Panosli. 

I Voochkathoocli. 

1 Soojia-soosli. 

I Anoosun. 
i Apapulsan, 

; Caslmr seed. 

! lied Ooniasli. 

, Oodrengan. 
j Crthera. 

I Yissvuntboo, 

! Paiiyiooiia. 
j Acceeloomoolk. 

1 Appa aul. 

Patbarchcepoa. 

; Tlioothraslioopath. 

I Sliailmshoo. 
i Caroopuchoo seed. 

’ Ajipoolaelioo. 

PamuiiMoopath. 

■ Parootliuugoo. 

I Moollang{“p seeds. 
Thoothasliooriikkoo . 


Mussulman Doctors. 

Thookmaprahoo. 

Soolalhava. 

Muroo seed. 
Suebnuntha. ■) 
Motharooth. > 
Putboorcepath. 
Cacunchoo. 
Nnnnarec roots. 
Sinniaconilioo. 
Picha. 

Casoosli. 

Soornonsah. 

Malooccalcc. 

Sumaccoo. 

Sash root . 

Vash thoorgic. 
PanianasooKoo. 
CaroojKJOvoowasli . 
j Mookalaarasliok. 

Voongoorthoo 
I Salookoslia. 

} Cacoosliooshur 


{ReiY/nie Pourd.) 

; Piizc proiluols from the Kl-Uoic ruoinoiwl Exhii.;l i.;l 

j 2712 Curakaiiyaloo. 

I 6713 Auroodoiidcc bark. 

5714 Navlavaynioo, {Juf^dcia pchdridafit ) 

. 5715 Gobby Yitiooloo. 

I 5710 IVaypudla seeds. [Croiotr lujJrr.n,) 

, 5717 Cliillaginjaloo. 

571k Sooguudapiuila roots (Sai.sapririlla ) 

; 5719 (lobby plant. 

: 5720 Pullayroo „ 

' 4721 Woottaraynoo ,, * 

I 6722 Tooniijjy „ 

' 5723 Vanaga Pullayroo jdaiit. 

I 6724 Cliauutrancy plants. 

5725 Telia Guljayroo. 

5720 Moo.sfy seeds. 

, 5727 Sovinda „ 

572S Naylathungaydoo plant. 

, 5729 Clietty eoyswaruin „ 

. 5730 Subja seeds. (Canr.hh Indn.t.) 

6731 Patchy Cliilrarnocluin. 

IfSasulipatani. 

j {Vencafa ISarstug roi*-,) 

I 4006 & 4011 Bombax Alulabarica. Booraga fiaik 
i 4()l3 Cassia auriculata. Tuiigadoo bark, 
i 4010 Movinda tinctoria. Muddy clieeka. 

3998 Sethia Iiidica, Devadary bark. 

; 4012 Barra doodeli'iu bark. 

I 3997 Cliooreogee bark. 

I 4001 Coriudabark. 

I 4003 Coraniaunoo bark, 
i 4007 Chcroogoody. 

' 4000 Guinec luirk. 

■ 4002 Mootchatooncegcc bark. 

3999 Nulla bidsoo bark, 

, 4008 Nulla ragoo bark. 

4005 Nulla oopeo bark. 

, 3997 Rautoory bark. 

3997 Raeliasee bai'k. 

4009 Rala bark. 

4004 Wooroogoo bark. 
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natas. 

{T)r. Jemdasen.) 

.^88 48 Abrus precatorius, white seeds. Vella koon- 
doomaiiy. Used as a paste over bites of poi- 
sonous insects. 

Abrus precatorius black seeds. Do. do. 

Abrus precatorius red seeds. Do. «lo. 

Abrus precatorius root. Do. do. 

Acacia arabiea bark. Karoovalum puttay- 
Astringent, its decoction is used as a gargle Jpr 
bore niouib. 

Acacia .sundra. Karoongali vayr. 

Acacia bark. Karoongali puitay. Used in 
• diabetLs. 

Acacia arabiea fruit. Karoovalum kai. Asiiin- 
genf, alterative. 

A corus calamus, (kind of) Nauby. Peb- 
vifugo, an active vegetable poison {Anniifnm '^) 

Acorns calamus oi swc.ct flag. Vussuinboo. 
Carmiuative, used in diarrhfra. 

Achyraiitbcs aspera. Naiooroovy, Used to 
allay dryness of tbc moulli. 

Acal,v])l\a indica. Kooppamany. Febrifuge, 
and tome. 

Agroalis liiieaiis. Arookun vayr. Befri- 
gerani . 

Ailaiitlius cxcelsa. Paroomaruttoo puttay. 
Used in dyspc])tie coinplainis. 

Alpiiiia galaugu niajor. Peyr aruttie. Ex- 
pectorant. 

Alp ini a galanga minor. Sitt {y’littie. Ex- 
])ecloraut. 

Aloe liitoralis, Kntialic. Purgative and 
r(“frigerant. 

Aloes. Kai'iupolurn. Purgative. 

Aianginm deoa}H‘taIuin bark. Kadal alitige 
puitay. Used in diabeiis. 

Aianginm dt'capetalum roof, seeds and bark. 
Alingil. Used in diabetis and in rbcuniulism 
;.'id leprosy. 

AL'ingiuin decapetaluin. Sewalinge puttay. 

Ailiiun ecna. YenQ,‘.avi verei, Befrigcrant, 
used as a ponltice to liaslen suppuration. 

Alluiji ninuroj'uin- Tiiriuge beau. Tonic, used 
111 combination avjIIi purgatives.^ 

Amarauthus campestns. f:)iiToukecray vayr. 
Ivcfrigerant. 

Amvgflaliis communis. Vathooinay cottay. 
Tonic ana dennilcent. 

Anetlium gravculcns. Satliacoppy- Used in 
amenorrhft'a. 

Antbemus pyrribriiiii. Akkarakarum, Expec-, 
torant, used also to allay thirst. 

Antlicinis nobilis. Samuiitliippoo. Antibilious 

Andropogon muricatus. Vclty vayr. Aro- 
matic, and a slinuilant h'brifuge. 

Andropogon muricatus. Vilamicliam ellay. 
antibilious, 

Andropogon schamantbus. Kamatcliy pilloo. 
Aromatic stimulant. (Lemon grass.) 

Avcrrlioa carambolti. Thamerihuni kai. 
Antibilious. 

Amyris. Ooppabulsan. Used in head affec- 
tions. (Imported from Arabia.) 

Aquilaria agallocba. cuttay. Tonic, used 
in rlieumatifiin. 

Argemone Mexicana. Brimathundoo verei. 
Used in rhcumatisiri. 


Artemesia indica, Maseputhere. Befrigi'.rant. 

Artemesia Maderaspalana, Maseputhere. 
Bcfrigerant. 

Aristolocliia Indica. Esoora Vayr. Used m 
dyspepsia. • 

Arcca catechu. Kalipaukoo. Laxative, * 

Aspiiragiis sannentosus. Tliunneervittang. 
Diuretic. 

Astragalus yen^s. Vailwomny cottay pisiii. 
Tonic, used also in admopiysis. 

Asclepias vomitor'a. Paroo cooringcoi. Fe- 
brifuge. 

Asclepias gigfintca. Vella roogun. Siiinulanf. 

Aspalathus indica. 8cvtinar vaimboo, U.sed 
in leprosy and skin diseases. 

Asclepias prolifera root. Nonjarappan vayr. 
Stimulant. 

Asclepias prolifera bark. Nanjarappan [uittny. 
Stimulant. 

Andraeline cadishaw. Wodoovunkai. 
ous, applied to ulcers. 

Allium safivum. Yellapoondoo. Snmulunf, 
used in ])aralyj,ie and rliciimafic affections. 

A&(*le])ias volubilis. Koclec paulay. •!>(■ 
urctic emetic. 

Amyris commiphora. Googul. Used in 
rlieumatism. 

Bainhnsa anmdinaeea. Moongil aurisce. 

Ballot a disticha, Votha paimarultic. Uscfl 
in rheumatism. 

Barlcria lonirifolia. Necrmoolli. Tonic. 

Bussia Jongitblia bark and flower. Elooppn. 
Used in rheumatic affei'llons. ^ 

Boerhat ia dilTusa root . Moocoorni.ta. U.-ed 
in rbcnmaljsm. 

Bombax penuandnim. Elavam gum. Tome. 

Bombax ]>eiitamlrum bark. Elavam )mttav. 
Astringent, used to suppres.s vomiting. 

Bombrf.x penlmidrum roof. Elavam vavr. 
Bcfrigerant, used in Inmnaturia. 

Bomba': pcntandnnn. MoolJeiavam vavi. 
Astringent. 

Bryonia grandis root. Kovay vayr. Alterative. 

Bryonia callosa root. I’aroo toomatty. U^cd 
in amenoi rlnna. 

Bryonia cpigea. Agasacaroodun. Given 
an anlidolc for ])oi«ons. 

Bryonia species. Sookkang kai. Laxative, 
used in rheumatism. 

Bryonia rostrata. Appookovu vayr. Alter- 
ative, used m diabetes. 

Bntea frondosa seed. Porasmni v5rci or cot- 
tay. Vermifuge. 

Butca frondosa gum. Porasum pisin, .Re- 
frigerant and tonic. 

Butca frondosa flower. Porasum poovoo. 
Tonic, refrigerant. 

Baiiliinia tomeiitosa. Katoo athi poovoo. 
Astringent, used in diarrlnra. 

Bixa orelhuia. Jappara verei. Tonic. Used 
in leprosy and skin diseases. 

liocriiavia diffusa. Mookalliary puttay. Used 
in rheumatism. 

Earleria prion itis. Scramooollie clay. Used 
in eatarrlial affections of children. 

Bergera Ktenigii. Karoovapilay. Stomachic, 
tonic and stimulanf. 

Cilrus aurantium. Orajige peel Kitchlce 
thole, Aromatic. 
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Cassia senna. Sooralhooivilavaray. Purgative. 
Cy (Ionia vulgaris. Reydana. Refrigerant, 
xLM^d m catarrh and dysentry. 

Ciciioriu in iritibus seeds. Kassini vcrci. 

, Cooling used to suppress vomiting and to re- 
move bad taste from the mouth. 

Costiis arabicus. Costum. Cooling, tonic. 
Caryopliillas , aromatifcus. Kramboo. ISti- 
riulant, aromatic. 

Curcuma zedoaria. Kiistoory munjul. To- 
nic, used in psoriasis. 

Curcuma angustifolia. Kooga nceroo. Re 
frigerant. 

Curcuma zerumbet. Poolaug kalangoo Tonic. 
Curculigo orchioidcs. Nelappana kalungoo. 
Tonic. 

Cucumis sativus. Velleri verci. Diuretic. 
Cuenmis colocrulbus. Toomul tikai. Pur- 
gative, used ill Jiinenorrliffia. ! 

Catechu. Kuttacauiboo. Aatringent. i 

Cucumis orijeram root. Nelapoosini kalan- ; 
goo. Tonic. 

Cucumis aeutiuigiilus seedsi Peypeerkum ' 
vcrci. Antibiliou.s and .stimubinl. I 

Chloro’sylon dupada. (Talma hulint?') '^ 
Koongilmm or dammer. TTsed in diarrhica. | 
Cypenis junelfolius. Kora kalungoo. Cool- j 
iiig and tonic. ! 

Clitorca tematea seeds, Ivakalan verci. 
Purgative. 

Cliiorea ternatea (white root.) Vella kakatan 
vayr. Laxative. j 

Calyplrr'*.nthei^ jambolana. Tukkolum. Cool- j 
mg, tonic, astringcui. ■ 

Calyptrantb^'s caryoxihillifotia. Naval pa- j 
vuLka vuyr. Alterative. ! 

Cassia aurieulata. A \ arum ^crei. A.striji- 
gent, tonic, used in diabetes. 

Cassia fistula Sarraycoima p:Jiim. Laxative. 
Cassia lignea, Lavoonga jHitiay. Carminative. 
Cassia t ora seeds. 'J'hagara verL Tonic. 
Cassia lignea (from China.) Perroolavanga 
puttay. Carminative. | 

Cassia lignea (from Rangoon.) Bungole | 
lavoonga puttay. Carminative. 

Cannabis sat i va. Xunja veri. Narcotic. I 
Cannabis I ndica. Kunja elav. Narcotic. 

C Iconic viscosa. Naikadoogoo. Used in 
amcnorrbma and gastritis. 

Chmiue fruticosa. Viloothy vayr. Purgativi^. 
Croton tiglmm seeds. Nt;ervula cottay. 
Purgative. 

Cralinva tayiia. Navalinga puttay. Stimulant. , 
Cratmva rciigiosa. Viha puttay. Refrige- 
rant u.siid al.so in leprosy. 

Oarica papaya. Jbippili verei. Antibilions. 
Cynanchnm extensum. V'oothamany vayr. 
Used in rheumatism. 

Carissa root. Kila vayr. Used in profiLSc 
]>crspi ration, tJiiist and indigestion. 

fkarrissa sjiccics of Sot ha kila vayr, do. 
Cissus. Kist na palay. U.scd in rlieimiali.sm 
»''d indigestion. 

Clrrodendron jjlilonioides. Tlrooothali vayr. 
S’ru’dan!, used in rhcnmatisiii. 

Cathartoearpus tistula. Amultas verie. 

( '‘Vdiarlie. 

Uardio.spermum haiicueabum, Moodako- 
I'lan. Purgative 


Caryota. AuthuMa paulay. Given in head 
aches. 

Calophyllum, kind of. Nauga puttay. Astrin- 
gent. 

Calophyllum InophyUura. Pinnakai. U.^eiP 
as a liniment in dimness of sight. 

Criiiuin Asiaticiim. Vesha moonghe ell ay. 
Emetic, its juice is used in ear ache. 

Crotalaria verrucosa. A'^otlia kelookilnppic. 
Used in rheumatism, scrofula and skin af- 
fections. 

Crotalaria juncca. Saiiappa vcrci. Used in 
rheumatism. 

Crocus sativus. Coongooina poo. Stimulant. 

Cissus acida. Po^di naroolay. Used for piles. 

Convolvulus speciosus. Pi'ymooshti. Uscll 
in diahetis. 

Convolvulus turpetliurn, Sevatha va\i 
Purgative. 

Convolvulus jalapa. Scemay sivailia vayr. 
Purgative. 

Coflea Arabica, Coppy cottay. EmiiHuia- 
goge, used in rhciiinatisiii. 

Camphor from Surat. Soorathoo enrpoonim 
Einnicnagoge, used in rlieurnatisni. Stiirailaiit 

Camphor crude. Put elm curpooium. Re- 
frigerant. 

C(U*iandrum sativum. Cotaraullee. Rcfii- 
gcrant and antibilious. 

Cumimim cyminum. SetTakam. Used m 
rheumatism. 

Coscini urn fenestrat u m . Afaram u nj id . 

CacaliS Ivlciuii fiowcr. ((fon'zabtf/f.) Kavas- 
bau poovoo. Refrigerant. 

Cacajui Klciuii bark. Ka-vasban putt a} 

( refrigerant, used mretimtioii of urine, 

Cartliauius tiiictorins. Koosoom vitcj. Touk* 

(/alabasli, eccdsof. SoraveriM. Aromatn*. 

Citssia ciimamomum loaves. Lavoonga putliii»‘ 
clay. ^JVmic, rofrigci'ant. 

Chouopodium album. Parooppookccra ven'i. 
Refrigerant. 

Carrot seeds. Kajiind. Alterative. 

Calotropis giganlca. Ycrknin, 

Coldenia jirucnmbcns. Penmoheruppada. 
Used in rlicuniatisni. 

Colehieuin. sp. ? (the liermodoefyl ) Turunj 
akrnby. 'J'oiiic. 

Curcuma longa. Kuppoonnfaijnl. Stimulant. 

Ccdastriis pmuenlata. Vaulooloo.a arisee. 
Used in diarrhyea and in ainenorrliH*. 

Ca-salninia sappan. Yootungan. Tonic. 

Cocciilus indieus. Kakkakolli verci. Nar- 
cotic, applied externally in eases ofinvettTatc itch. 

CaueUa alba. Canclla puttay. Aromatic*, 
stimulant. 

Cinchona oblongifolia. Scema vapum put- 
tay. Febrifuge, tonic. 

Croton cascarilla. Cascarilla bark. Tonic. 

Colcliicum seeds. Colehieum verci. Nau- 
seant, cathartic, diuretic, and diaphoretic. 

Cannabis indica. Siibja vcrci. Cooling. 

Carum rairui. Seeinay somboo. Carmina- 
tive, dmretie. 

Cummin. Karoon j(*er.*^^am. Refrigerant. 

Coleliicmn corns. Colcliicum pixivoo, Di- 
uretic and diaphoretic. 

Cucumis seed. Soray vend Diuretic, tonic. 

Dalbcrgia arborea, Poongum cottay. Emetic. 
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Datura. Oomafhum poovo. Narcotic. 

Dapline mezcrcou.. Mozevian vayr. Ej>i- 
pasfic, siiniulaliiif^, diaphoretic and diuretic. 

Damnier, species ot. Noray hoongiliiun. Re- 
in f!^e rani. 

Datura root. M'arul ooniathay vayr. Tonic. 
Dracontiiun bulb. Katoo caroouay. Used 
in lurmorrlioids. 

Draejoon’s blood. Kandoinoorooga mil inn. 
Used in tel anus and lever. 

Dioscorea bulbifera. Kaloo vullcc. Used 
in rhcuinatisni. 

J )oliclios pruriens, Poonakaule veroi. Tonic. 
JJannricr black. Karooppoo koon^iliftni. 
Tkilipta crecta seeds.. Karoo sidongkiniuy j , 
^elei. Refri<rerant. 1 

• Elreocru’pus hinccolatus. Rnlberalsliani. Ex- i 
jiectorant. ! 

Eleliaria eardamoinuni. Yalakai. Aromatic. ! 
Erytlirox^lon areolatiim. (Srffnaindica.) Tlia- | 
vathary out, lay. Relri^erant and tonic. | 

Euij’cuia raeeniosa, biidi* of? .Murulia inooi^oo | 
Astrinejeiit nsi'd in diarralnra. 

Eiipjema raeemosn, buds of. Kadappurn vayr 
Used in rlieumaiic cas('s. 

Uii])liorl)ia ncriifolia. Yala kiillce. Pur- i 

... , 

Uupliorbia Tinieabi root. Tlicroo^ooknUee [ 

\a\^. PuiLialivi'. i 

Eiipliurbia ji^luliftua. Ammainputchee arisce. | 
lt.^ pjiee is usi'Cjin aplillius atleelioiis. i 

UndM'lia riws. Vaivi'lunguin. Used in ' 
rlK'nrnaiiMii. 

Kiiilielia ])laul, (ils brandies ) ^ Tliippilc cut- 
l;iy. Tome, aiouuitie. 

Ihubi iia alba. Vella moUiL^oo. Carniina* 
tivc, reli I Iterant . j 

Ernbfliu w lid. KaXloo mo]aG;oo. Refvip;erant. j 
ExMCtiiu b^ssojiifoliuin. Vdlccrookkuin day. | 
Isliiriidaijt. 

Exaeinu pednneuLituTn, Iv.aiappoondoo. Peb- 

I ifiiu:e, 

E \ af'UTi 1 1 et rap'i nm in ? V ellerakiK). A It ernat ive . 
Erylbrimnn Ijulieuin. Naiy veiikayaurn. 

I 'sed 111 ha'inorroids. 

I'bohulus alsifioules. Vishnoc karantliy. Pe- ^ 
i)rifuG:e. 

Feroida dcpbantuni. Vaila vayr. Refri- 
f^eraat. 

Eenda n^safa'tida. Paroon^ayam 8tiiim- 
lanl, .-Mil I spavin 0(1 le. 

Pieus. Puulungoo veray. 

J<'ieus raeeniosa seeds. Aihi vcrci. Tonic, 
astringent, dcniulce iit.. 

Ficus raeeniosa bark. Aihi puttay. Do-* 
Ficus rdigiosa seeds. Arasam verei. Tonic, 
refrigerant. j 

Ficus rdigiosa bark. Arasani puttay. Tonic. | 
Ficus Indiea fruits. Kooroovalum kai. ! 
Used in rheumatism. I 

Ficus Rengalcnsis bark. Alum puttay, j 
Ficus Bengalensis. Alum vishootboo. Jtefri- 
gcraiit, alternative. 

Flaeourtia eata]»hracta. Tlialisapnthcrcc. 

. Stomachic, canrii native. 

Fumosa oiricinalis. Sliaalirraw. Cooling, 
said to purify blood- 

Oardeuia diimetorum. Marookaluukai. Sti* 
midant. 


Gardenia dumetorum. Marookkaray. Stimu- 
lant. 

Guilaiidina bonduc. Kaliclii kai. Carmi- 
native, used in fever and jaundice. 

Gossypium sp. Paroothc verei. Astringent. 
Gamliogg. Mukkv. Vennifiigc, diuretic. 
Galega spinosa. Mookkavulay. Used xa 
rhcnniat ism. 

Oalega purpurea root. Koliiigec vayr. Used 
in dysiiejisia ami tyAipanitis.. 

Gmeliria asiaticil. Nelakoomcle vayr. Used 
in gastritis. 

Glinu* dietamnoides. Sirroo sarooppady, Rc- 
frigeiaiit. 

Glyeyrrliiza glabra. Atbcinathooram. Re- 
frigerant. 

Gum acacia. Karoovalum pisiii. Astriiigcnf 
used in toolli-adie. 

Glim arable. Valam pisin. Demulcent, tonic. 
Gum benzoin. Paul sambrane. Do. 
Gum tragacanth. Vathoomacottay pisiii. Do 
Gum elenii. Stimulant. 

Hazel nut. Piuthook. Refrigerant, tonic. 
llrd>.‘^arum nnmmularifolmm Sirroo pullady, 
AHm'iialivc. * 

lldietercs isora. Valumboorikai. Tonic, 
used also as an ear ILniment. 

lldleborus nigei*. Kadoogoorogaiicc. Dras- 
tic purgative. ^ 

Helbdiovus* ladix. Kadoogooroganec vayr. 
Drastie ]Mirga(ive. 

Jlibiseus populneus. Poovara.s urn verei. Al- 
ternative. 

Uydrocolyk* nsiatica root. Yullaray vayr. 
Used m rheumatism. • 

Ilydroeotyle aslatica. 'Vullaray. Alternative. 
Ilyoseiuinus niger. Korasani omum. Astrin- 
gent narcotic, sed in diabetes. 

lUicium anisatum. Aimasee poo. Carminativ'*. 
llleeebrum laiiatum. Kunpoolay. Used ex- 
ternally in ea.ses of ri'lcntioii of urine. 

liubgo. Pooneelum. Used I'NleniaJJy over 
thc bladdiT in eases of retention of urine. 

Indigofera aieuala. Pooiiultliiindoo. Used 
in rbciimalisiu. 

ludigotera ami root. Avary vayr. Refri- 
gerant allay.s thirst. 

Indigofera argentea. Irooniboorookky. An^ 
tipat bet leal to iron. 

Indigoh'ra enneapbylla. Seppoonenngee. 
Dinrelie. 

Jiiga duleis, seeds. Korakapoolli verei. Lai- 
a1 Ive. . 

Inga dulcis, fruits. Korakapooly. Laxative 
antibiiious, 

Ijieeac root. Tjiecac vayr. Emetic. 

Ipoma’/i f|uamoclit rooU Aliermaaickum 
vayr. Ki'i’rigerant. 

• Ijmni.Ta eandieaiis. Aloossata vayr. Car- 
minative, used also in diabetis. 

Jujanilb. Used ill eombinat ion with plasters. 
Iris llorenlina? Koob baiioosliaw. Refrigerant. 
Iri.s tiorentiiia. Rayko bauoosha. Cooling. 
Jatroplia montana. ( Ut/dnocaiyus buhrians.') 
Nccradimootlioo. Altci at ive. 

Jasmmum angnstifolium. Kattoo mullikay 
vayr. S. mini ant. 

.liiniperis eoinmums. Ilab hui. Valuable 
substitulo for pepper, diuretic. 
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.luuinpris rommnnis Suiidiniz. Stimulant. , 

Jushcitt pa!iiculafft* Nrlavamboo 'Ionic,! 

frlirifugr. * ^ , ! 

Jiist!c:;i 1 opens Kod.'t£;:asal{»y. Used in onia- : 
u'^ous f]ise.is('.s j 

Justieia piininilMla { pnntrulafu.) 

rCroat. Naute)o nolrmnnhno Tonio febrifuge. ^ 
Juniporiis rommiinis, Suudiruz Asfriu^onl 
n':f 1 in case" of diavrlift’a. 

Lawsonia spinejsa Maroodanir, Used in 
r.isos of Icpva. 

Limnn usitaiissimum. Alli vorri 
rent, tonic. 

Lichen rotundatus. Kulpascr. Refrigerant 
tonic. 

Lepidium sativum. Alli vcrci. Diuretic 
and demulcent. 

Limonia pcnt.aphylla. Kongee puttaj. As- 
tringent used in diarrha'a. ! 

Tjavcndc.r flower. Woosthacatlioos. Aromatic. 
Linum usitatissmum. Alli verei. Demulcent. 
Lodoieca sccliellariim. Kadul lhaiikai. Uoed 
m rheumatism. 

Lawsonia inermis seeds and roots Aloovunua | 
vertfi. Tonic. | 

Mclasloma iispcra. Kant too kadalic. Said 
to ease coughs. 

Myristica moscliata. Jauputhere. Aroma- 
1ic, stomachic. 

Mace wild. Myristica malabarica. Kautoo | 
jauputhere. Laxative used in rliciiinatism. j 
Myrrh. Balauthra polum. Eramenagoge. I 
M angifora Indica. M ampiit t ay bark . 

Melia azadirachta bark. Vanpum puitay. 
Febrifuge, u5bd in amenovrheea ana rheuinatisin. 
Melia azadirachta seeds, \appuin verei, do. 
Melia azadirachta gum. Vappiim pisin. ; 
Alternative. 

Melissa oflicinalis Kunjang kora Expec- 
torant, feiirifugc, stomachic. 

Mierchukky. Used a.s decoction in eases of 
fever. 

Mimosa bark. Seekaram puitay. Refrigerant. 

Do, fcrruginea. Vilvaputtay. A-sfringent. 

Do. eincrea root. Vadathary vayr. Used 
ni rlicumatism. 

Mimosn seusitiva. Thottasiniiigec. Stimulant- ! 
Mimosa triquelra flower. Summungee poo- \ 
voo. Refrigerant. I 

Mimosa. Eavayr. Expectorant. | 

Mimusops hexandra wood, Raulakui.tay. i 
Stimulant. ! 

Minmi«)ps hexandra fruit. Paulakai. Sto- ! 
macliic. ; 

Mniictia barlerioidcs roof. Sungiim vayr. ; 
hUed in rlicumatism. 

Moringa pterygospenria. Thavasoo moonngbu. 
Stimidaut. 

Moringa bark. Mooroonga put lay. do. 
Moringa pterygosperma. Horse radi.sh gum. 
Moringa pe.sin. Stimulant. 

Moringa ptcrygospermri. Horse radish root. 
-Moringa vayr. Stimiuant. 

Menispernnirii cordifolium. Scenthe cody. 
Rc-Vrigcnait. 

Moraorduia dioica. Padoopain al cody. Lax- 
ut:ve ) 

Mneuna porilta fruits. Kara pullum. Lax- 

;divc. 


Mucuua )>orntia bean. Kara kai. Astringtni 
Macaraijgiia tomentosa. Kuiidoo parangli) 
Stimulant. 

Myrabilis jiilapa r Pathcrasnm vert-i. Sti 
mulanf . 

Myristica moschata. Jathikai. Siimulaut, 
Ionic, astringent. 

Morinda urnbellata. Nona puttay. Altcrna 
luc, used in cases of boils. 

seeds. Myrrh verei. Used in hie- 

inorrhoids. 

Neriuin antidysentcriciim. {Jjyifjhtia,) Vcp- 
pala arisce. Stimulant, used in diarrhiea. 

Ncrium antidyscntcrieiirn, baik. Yeppala 
puttay. Stimulant, used in diarrhoea. 

Nclumhium spcciosum Thamara kalungoo 
Refrigerant. 

Nelnmbium bpceiosum. Thamara jioovoo. 
Refrigerant . 

Nelumhiiirri spcciosum, Thamara verei, 
Ahiibilious 

Nelnmbium root . Y ut lathee v a} r Antibihoii.'^ 
Nepeta malabarica. Pcimiruttic. Used in 
diarrliaca and indigestion. 

Nepcla malabarica. Eruttie peranmttie 
Used in diarrluea and dysentery. 

NigcLia sati\ a Karoon iecragum. Carniinalive 
Nyinphoea odorata. Alli kalungoo. Refrigc 
rant. 

Ocimum sanctum. Tholase verei, Coolinr 
Ocimum album. Kuiijan kora Used ic 
fever, dianhsca and chest alicctions. 

Ocimum hirsutum, rongli basil. Kooiirnittaii 
vayr. •Reft.gcrant. 

' Ocinnun sanctum, black. Karoon tliuoiusee 
Used in fever. 

Ocimum basilicum. .Toorca keranthee. Tonic 
Opium. Abinee. Narotie 
Odina piiiiiata, Yotheum jmtiay. Rcfrigeiant- 
Oldenlandia umljellala. Imbooram puttav 
Carminal ive, used in cough 

Orcliis mascula, salep. Saiami.'^ery. 'romc 
Orchis mascula Punjah salamisiicc Ionic 
Orchis mascula Neclaghcrry salamisivee 
Olibanum or galbanum, Stiiiiulaiit, ebieflv 
used in plasters, and for fumigation. 

Papaver soinuifennu ^^eeds. Kassa kassa 
Narcotic, astringent and cooling. 

Papaver somniferum ea}iuus.^ Kassa kas.sa 
thole, lt.s di’coction is used as an anodyne fomcit 
tation. 

Pavoiua Zeylaniea. Sittamoottec, Tome* 
Pavonia Zcylanick root. Sittamoottce layr 
Febrifuge. 

iWonia odorata. Paraniootfcee. Fcbrdnge. 
Pavel t a Indica. Pavetta vayr. Tonic, al- 
lays thirst - 

Phyllaiithiis rhamnoides. Pavalla poola 
Used ib obstinate tumours. 

Premna integrifolia. Alonce vayr Cordial 
stomachic. 

Pedalium murex Auna nerriugec. Diiiretir 
Pcriiiloca. Ammayar coonthul. Diuretic. 
Periploca Indica. Numiarcc vayr. Alternative 
Poriplooa sylvestris. Sirroo coorinjan A 
good febrifuge. 

Phyllanihus cuiblica. {E^nhlica offcinaiu,) 
Nellee kai. Antibibous. 
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Phyllanihus niruvi. Keela nellct’. Used ui 
jauudico. 

Phyllautlius niruri. Mala ncllc<*. Antibi- 
iimis. 

Phyllanthus Madercaspatensis. {Nancleu •'*) 
N clakadumba kal uniroo . A) ternativc . 
Plianiaceum iiioliugo. Tboora elay. 
Pharnaceiim mollupfo. Tboora lubbay. 
Pbarnaceum ccrviaiia. Purpadagam. Fcb- 
jfuge, diaphoreiio, exporlorant, antitilious. 

Piiloinis indica. Thoomba vayr. Febrifuge, 
expeoiorant. ^ ^ 

Pljysalis flexuosa. Amookanang kaluiigo(k 
Used ill rbouiiiatic cases. 

Physalis rooU Soondlioo kaluiigo. IT«cd 
rhcuinalic eases. 

Pliysalis piibcsccus root. Sega)»poo inatia- i 
tliae.nlly vayr. AlleriuiUve, refrigerant. ; 

I’hiT.nix fariiiifera, gum. Eacimin pisin Used : 
in eases of scanty lochial discharge. j 

Pimphiclla anisnm, aniseed. Suinbon Aro j 
luaiie, carminative. i 

Pil)er longum, clopliruii pepper >uiia tbip 1 
pcic(;. Carniinaiive. , 

l^ipcr cubeba, cub('bs. Vaui inolagoo. Cai ' | 
iiiinalivc refrigeranU ! 

Piper nigrum. Shcvcuin. Laxative, stomacbk. 
Pilfer dicbotomnm, Tliasavariim. 

Piincnia vulgaris. Piiuejiio, Stiuiulunt, | 
aromatic. 

Piper loiiguni. Tippilec. Stimulant, used in 
fevers and dyspeptic complaints. 

Pistacia Icntiscus. Roomi mnsiaky. Tonic. , 
Psovalia corylifolia. Carpoga ariste. Used in i 
,k.iu disciases. i 

Plant ago ispagula. Aspogal verci. Demul- | 
« ent, refrigerant. , 

Plumbago Zeylancia. Cbitramoolum. Sii- i 
aiulaiit, vesicatory. j 

Pieroearpus marsupiurn. Vootlicra vanga. 1 
pultiiy, Slinndant, alternative. i 

Pro.‘50})ia spicigera. Vunui nuttay. Stimulant, j 
Polygonum barbatum Alary vayr. Used j 
( xiornally in cutaneous diseases. i 

Porjulacca quadrifida. Passala kecray. Its ' 
uicc IS used externally in erysipilis. ' I 

Pieroearpus saiitalinus. Segappoo suntha- i 
iiuni. Carmiualivc. 

Puniea grauatum seeds. Mathalum verei 
Kefrigcrant . • 

Ptyckotib. Isbunth. Used in cases of dys- 
[tepsia. 

Polygala sennga. Senaga vayr. Stimulant 
ex])CctoVant, dia})lioretic and emetic, 

Quercus lufcctoria. Mausukkai. Astringcui, ’ 
luucli used m ciiildren’s diseases, 

Quercus eortex. Oak bark. Astringent. 
Rape seeds, wild. Kaltoo elloo. Usedexter' 
ually in eye diseases. 

Raphamis sativiis. Mollungee verei. Diuretic. 
Resin black. Karoopoo koongilium. Re- 
frigerant. 

Rbeum palmaturn. V^anatlioo kalungoo. 
Purgative, astringent. 

• Rhubarb, kind of. Rehviu katai. Purgative 
kstriiigcut. 

Rosa. Puuncerpoo or Goulaboopoo. 

Rubia munjista, Munthitti vayr. Used in 
rheumatic cases. 


Rueliia sirepens. Kirendy naiagum. Ap 
plied in cases of eruptions consequent on 
teething. * 

Rieinus communis. Amanakun vayr. Lax 
alive. 

Rieinus cofhmunis root. Pillamanakun vayr. 
Laxative, stimulant, 

Santalum album. Santliana cuttay. Car- 
minative, 1 onic. 

Salvia Indica. Sag^i clay. ItfS infusion ns used 
as a gentle t onic and stomachic. 

SabiiKja Candida. Sabina clay. Stimulant. 
SoJamim. Knttirevayr. Expectorant, diuretic'. 
Swielenia febrifuga ? (Coronilla sesban.) 
Sembooran piittay. Used for cut.aneous disease^ 
Sansevicra Zeylanica. Marul kalungoo. Tome 
and cooling. 

Sida Tootbala sookkoo Expectorant 
.‘•timulanf . 

SeiiiccarpuK anacai dium . Sayng cot I ay t - 

mulnut, u.'^cu in naralyai.s. • 

Scopolea aculeata. Mnok caraiia. Stm.ulaul 
Seonolca aculeata. Kolta caiana. 

Sbell lac. Avool aniekoo. I^‘<rd af liuliih iii 
ui eases of paralysis. • 

Sison ammi, bisliO}>swerd seed VVomum 
( ;arininative, stimulant. 

Sison ammi, from Surat. Ajunuaiha womaii* 
Carmiiiut ive, st iiyulani. 

Sidu Maurit iami. Tiiool hee vrrr } . 

Sida laiicrolata. Malatbaiigy vayi. t 
in rneurnatie cases. 

Sirrookalurva bark. Used in liieumatie eases 
Sirroonaugappoo. (Cassia buds.) Astringent 
Stryebnos potatorum. Tatang cuttay. Diu- 
vf-lie 

Siryelmos nux vomica. Yetty cottay. Iked 
in rheumatic casco. 

Styrax benzoin. Sambrancc. Used in rijeu- 
matism. 

Strocmia tetrandra. YkrJa vayr. Pnrgatnu' 
SmiJax f^hina. Paranghj chukkaj. Tonii', 
used in rheumatism, alteniativc. 

Smilax. False china root. Sirrookuiioc- 
cody. Alternative. 

Solauum jacquini seeds. Kundungkimire 
verei. Used in gastritis. 

Solaumn pubescens root. Soondacai vayi 
Stimulant. 

Solanum nigrum root and seeds. Manathacaie 
Refrigerant. 

Solanum Indicum, Sirroo vasbutbalie vay* 
Used in rheumatism and in head and cliesf affer 
t ions . 

Solanum triJobalum. Thoothoovaia va.v^ 
Stimulant. 

Spermacoce hispida, seeds. Nuttachoorcc 
verei . Alt ernati ve . 

Ji))lia‘rnnthus Zcylanicus. Siva kerant he vayr 
U.sed in fever and cutaneous diseases. 

Spbrnranthus indicus. Kottaii karanthuy. 
Alternaiivi^ 

Sorrel, a kind of. Pool(3carana. Ustui il 
liaiiMorroids. 

Sukstlira bathcc. Used in fever, il is al^c 
stiiiinlani and expectorant. 

Sinapis. Kadoogoo. Emetic, stimulant. 
Serpeutaria. Snake root. Stimulant tome, 
diaphoretic, and emmcnagoguc. 



DR, JESUDASEN’S COLLECTION OF DRUGS. 


[Class T1 • 


Sinapis alba. Venkadoogoo. Stimulant. j 
^rarunj akurby. I'oiiir. | 

Terniinalia (diVbida. KUdookai piiigee. As- ; 
lna"Ciit. ! 

TiTJuinalia alula. Muroothiim puttay. UkSccI I 
iii diubolrs. f ^ ^ j 

Tfi-miiialia cbcbula flowers. Kadoocai poo- i 
voo. Aslriiigoiii, expectorant, fe^brifugc. 

IV-rmuiulia cbebula species of. Muniiootbo 
kadookui. Askingcul, laxative. 

Torminalia cliebula.* Kudoocai. Laxative, 
a.siringeni. 

Torminalia cbebula, kind of. Kabool kado- 
eai. Laxative, astriugeiii. 

Termiiialia bcllerica. Tlianicai. do. | 
^rerminalia tii\iblica, seeds of. {Emhlica ojftr'i- 
nalh:) Nelli verci. Refrigerant. 

Trigonelbi feruum gra;cum. Vendium. As- i 
tringent, cooling. j 

Toolhali sulled. liefrigeraiii. 

• Tormcntile root. Torment ile vayr, Astriii- 
genti us(?d in diarrba'u and cbronic dysentery. 

Tliorn bush, roots of. Vara nioollec. Diu- 
retic. 

,, Tainarnidus Indica. Pooleimi puttay. Sti- 
mulant. 

Tri])ulu.s terristris. Sirroo neringee. Diurelie. 
Tricosaiitlies laeinosu. Poypoodal Used 
to supju'css vomiting. 

Trieosanthes. Kakkanuteboo. Used in ease‘s 
of retention of urine. 

Tneosantlies palmata root. Savare kalungoo. 
Antibiiions. 

Tricosautbos fruit. Savarei kai. Antibilious. 
Trieos^nlbes iucisa. Sirroo eonitta. Poison. 
Trajia e:\uiiabina. Pooiiu cunebooree. Ife- 
bnfuge. 

Trajia camiubma. Sinoo canebooree. IV 
biifugo. 

Nieotiana tabaciim. J\)ogac]ay verci. Nar- 
cotic. 

Trophis aspera. Perayan verci. Used in j 
ibeuniatism. ^ | 

Triaiitlumia monogynia. Vellaebarana vayr. 
U.'^ed iu rheumatism. 

Turmeric, speci(;s of. Sunni puttay. Sti- 
mulant. 

Yaleriana jatarnansl. Jadamangcc. Carmi- 
native, fel)rifuge, used iu diarrlwea. 

Vanilla root. Vaiiilia vayr. Aromatic, sti- 
mulant, 

Ventilago IMadraspaf ana ? Vaymbadam put- 
tay. lJse‘d iu cutaneous aifections. 

Vertinnia antliclmiutiea. Kautoo seeragum. 
Used in leprosy affections. 

Verai rum alburn. Pither rogancc. Used as 
collyriuin. 

Vilamiteba vayr. Vilamitcha vayr. Anti- 
bilious. ^ 

Viola Ruffruticosa. Orilatbaninray. Refri- 
gerant, tonic. 

Vitex negundo. Nochili. U.sed in cases of 
tympanitis. 

Valorijin root. Valcriam vayr. Stimulant., 
Vernonia autbclininitica. iSittoolaw vayr. 
rurgative. 

Wrightia antidysenterica. Cone.ssi root. 
Xanlhium. Alaroovoomatlia vayr. Narcotic. 
Zin/iber officinale. Sookoo. Aromatic car- 
minative. 


{Unclassified.) 

Ail puttay. Stimulant and febrifuge. 
Afllicman. Stimulant, used in Lead aflcctions 
Abboollaus. Used as an antidote to poisons. 
Atbevadium. Carn\inativc, used in diarrlnrn. 
Baikumba. Stimulant. 

Babannmi soofeid. Tonic, cooling. 

Raliamani soork. Tonic and stimulant. 
Beesbnnd. Narcotic. 

Boiutban. Used in various disctises. 
Colombo root. Ciilninbo. Tonic. 
Erookalum vayr. Used iu rheumatic affect ions 
Plug poisonous, white. {LconUiim ■') Kalaiipa 
kalangoo. Stimulant. 

Flag poisonous black, {iconilitvi /') 
nauby. Sedative, febrifuge. ’ 

lugilikum. Stimulant, used in loekj.w. 
Jnrceslmek. {Zizyphns jftjuha :^) Jareeshiik 
Kashi noray. Diuretic. 

Karu]i})un plant. Karappan poondoo. U.sed 
in skin diseases. 

Kaij)L 111 hark. Kuiphul chuckay. Useil in 
rheumati&m. 

Kaurikoon. Stimuhiuf, used in rlieumalu- 
cascs. 

Shiilgum verei. Tonic. 

Kangou seeds. Refrigerant. 

Kusoos. Refrigernui. » 

Kn\ omivalaw. »St unuliut . 

Kiiioonim puttay. l’.sc(i in hemlaelie in tie' 
form of a liniment. 

K It tooinee root . Refrigerant . 

Kola^iookoo chuckay. Aiitil)iljous,aJternati> e 
Kothalunkai. Allmnativc, stimulant. 
Kunmkoumary kalangoo. Refrigerant. 
Kuppajee. Rclrigcrauf . 

Kukkoopalay . Expect orant. 

AI aroolmat hangy . Ton ic 
Malhanmnstlioo. Tome. 

Alaratia mooghoo. Tonic, iiaref)! ic. 
MooliisJionay root. fdiillifcJiony kainngno. 
Used ill rheuniati.siu. 

Alythaliikady. Used as anodyne ap]»lio«'tli(Ui 
Mysatehy- Used as an anodvue application 
Naroopaithan plant. Anlibilious. 

Narooli kai. Tonic. 

Nirvcslium. Used as an antidote in eas('s oi 
poison. 

Oop])Oola plant. Ooppoola eody. Used m 
tympanitis and looseness of bowels. 

rcruppan kaJaiig. Used in rheumatism, 
Bisfac’p Tonic, refrigciraut. 

Peysoora kody. Exjiectorant. 

Piiianthc root. Tonic. 

Paniiighi mooshuk. Stimulant. 

Pulehay leaves. Used in skin diseases. 
Papetha. Saiilhanasoo cottay. Astringent, 
used iu cholera. 

Samakoothanali. Carminative. 

Saujeraw. Carminative. 

Sada])uthee. Alternative. 

Saravattoo mootliarj. Laxative. 

Pouga puttay. Tonic. 

Pnvukkab root. Alternative. 

Nauga puttay. Astringent. 

Kottam kody. Used in rlicumatism. 
Ponnakutty. Used in cutaneous diseases 



Cla^s it.] 


MADURA COLLECTION OF DRUGS. 


Sirroovilain vayr. Used in cutaneous diseases. 
Ratharingeboya. Canuinative, alternative. 
Sevelly, Used in leprosy. 

Putebaray elay. Diuretic. 

Kottisantboo. Refrigerant. 

Hadras. 

3603 Nux vomica. Madras. Messrs. Binny & Co. 
3603 Cocculiis iiidicus, do. do. 

8700 Ext. of Dandelion with seeds, 4 oz. Dr. 

Riddle. Poonali. ^ 

8723 Star aniseed. Dr. Clcgborn. 

lladura. 

" (Veedapoongun.) 

Agave. Soathoo cutialy leaf. 

Aiitbcinis pyrethrum, Akur-kurra. 

A.b rua prccatorius (black variety.) Curpoo- 
rondamuiiricc. 

Abnis prccatorius (red variety.) 

Alangium decapetalum. Aliiijec seed. 
Amarantbus. K(;eray. 

Acacia ferugiuca. Sceaooy seed. 

Achyrantkes aspera. Navooric seed. 

Abrus preealorius. (yellow variety.) 

A^gati grandi flora. Agati seed. 

Aiuaraiithua. Ari-kecroy seed. 

Aoorus calanins. Sweet flag. 

Agali grandiflora. Agati seed. 

Auetliiun graveolcns. (Dill.) Saitbacoopy. 
Abrus preeatoi ius ()uuk varit;^y.) 

Acaly plia J iidiea. Koopamany. 

Aselepins voimtoria. Koorinja. 

Arisloloelua buieieala. Addatiua. 

Argemoue Mexieana. Coorookoo molly. 
Barniigtoiiia speeiosa. Saiiiutra fruit. 

Bassia longilbha llloopoo flowers. 

Barlcria lougifolia. INcernioolic .seeds. 
Baiubiisa anmdiuaeea. Bamboo rice. 

Bryonia sealua- Aloosec inoosec kai. 
Ba’mbusa iiniiuliiiaeea. Bamboo rice. 
Barlcria lorigilblia. Neermoolio plant. 

Bryonia Pay-coomteckai seed. 

Coseiuium fcne.strahim. Mara muiijil. 
CiuainomuiTi lueis Si roo iiagapop. Cassia buds. ’ 
(kassia aiinculata. Avai-y seeds, 

Crotalana juneea. Jauapa seed. 
Omeuma*zedoaria. Custoorie munjil. 
Cocculii.s iiidieus. Xaca colly seed, 

(Jfloomc viseosa. Wayec cadaghoo. 

Canlluum parvifloruiu INaga valli root. 
CelasUus panieiilata.^ Valooloovay seed. 

Cnsvsia V C^’assia seeds. 

Calotropis gi-antea. Ycrcum seeds. 

Cr(Uoice ia juucea. Janapa. 

Cucnmis — ~ Paloova seed. 

Gy j)(”'us puieitolius. Ivoaray root. 

Cassia M)plu;i-a. Pooiiavcric, 

Croton ligtiuin ? I^larivela bark. 

(kiuum Yesbei moougbie. 

Cisbus .madrangularis. Peruuday. 

Orotala. ;;i vcinieo.sa. Vutta killookillupci. 

* ClcmiK' \ibCosa. Naiyavalay. 

Caiiualiis sii<iva. Caiija (sprig.) 

Curevibgf) (nebiv)i(le,s. Weiapauny root. 
Clcome viscosa. Nai-kadag() 0 . 

Cynanclmm exteusum. Vuibc parotty. 

Cassia auueulata. Avary. 


Datura. Oonmtic kai. 

Euphorbia tirrucalli. Kulli. 

Erytbrina Indica. Seeds. 

Einblica <iftieinalis, Nellie kai. 

Ficus. Arasa seed. < 

Ficus — ? Alam seeds. 

Flacourtbi cataphracta. Talisputrie. 

Ficus. Ala seed* , 

Guilandina bondfle. Gatclieekai seed. 
Glycyrrbaza glabra. Liq\iorice root. 
Hjduoeaipiis incbriaiis. Maravettie leaves. 
Hispida spermacoca. Nattay cboorie. 
JlelJeborus niger. Kadoogaroonie root. 
Hemidesnjus Indicus. Sarsaparilla, 
llispida spermacoca. Nutt a choory, 
lllielum anisatLim, Star anise, 
lllcccbrum laiiatum. Sirroo poolay, 

J list Icia iiasu t a. N again ull ie . 

Justicia adhatoda. Adatoaday. • 

Lawsonia inermis. 

Lepidiuin sativum. Yallce seed. 

Micbclia P Marat fa kamapoo- 

Micliclia ebumpaka. Sembaga buds. 

Mala vaimboo. 

Mangifcra ludica. Mango bark. 

^loriiiga ptcrygijsperma. 

Mciiispcrum^ cordifoliurn. Soendi ootlay. 
Nelumbiuin speciosum. Tbamaray seed 
Naneloa parvillora. Neor eadiimboo. 

Nariiigy. (T’ribuliis terrestris.) 

Ocimum album. Cunjan eoaray. 

Oeimiim basilicuni (?) lliiina Toolasie. 
Ocimum saucium. Toolsitu . 

Oblcnluiidia nmbellata. Imboora root. 
Plaiitago ibpagula, Spogul seeds. 

Psortdea eor^ 'ifolia. Karpooga seed. 

Pijicr longum. Anay tippelny. 

Ptycholis ajowan. Omuia seed. 

Poiigamia glabra. 

Piimlanns odoratissimus. 'JTialay coda} - 
Pavonia odorata. Pai'amoolic. 

Ptyoliotjs ajowau ? TVomitay. 

Pcriploca S 3 lvcbtris. Sirroo koorinja. 

Portia ? Poovarasiuii bark. 

Ricinns commums. Amuruikoo. 

Sida. Thootie seed. 

Stryebnos potatorum. Taitan seed. 

Siudax cliina. Paringhy puttay. 

Sida. Tootce. 

Sittapaootlc- (Pavetta?) 

Terminal ia cbebula. Cadooka flowers. 
Thespesia populnea. Vavasum seeds. 
Tradescantia axiliaris? Nirpoola. 

Tribulus terrestris. Nariiigy. 

Yervena iiodillora. Podootalei. 

Yiicx. Yclliiy noocbic, 

Vifex ? Anjr'day jioocbic. 

*Vitex ? Curoo iioocbie. 

Wrigblia antidyscuterica. Palla seeds. 

{Unclassified^) 


Poonacaliy vcrci. 

Scin panilty. 

Visbnoo krandie. 

Atbec vedium. {AconituniJ 
Alee seed. 
Boomccbuckra. 

Ponnab seed. 

Soroo stmitiie. 


My con nay. 

Yclia kakanuddy. 
Yaroomay saranaddy, 
Neela koomil poond'oo, 
Mclagoo tukkauly. 
Kuiinoo vaylce poondoc. 
Koombow pauyny. 

Ncla vougay. 
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VVi'ly, 

rarooveii^aj. 

V rUaronkoo. 

IViliMDOuscr. 

?Tj‘Vinolliooii(iy. 

'Tavusoo iiiooriiigay. 

Vu);ri,»lhy root (orchis?) 
rnroouthoombay. 
Aroonthooval pbondoo. 
AlooTnitchay. (Citrus?) 
N t'crmall iiaroopoo. 
Voycal sadachv- 
JSuity saranuddv* 
(^i)avacoady. 
(jarootliobmby. 

Vella roogoo. 

NuUutay. 

N adorn jaranudy. 

Vera ^vOy. 

Velliiidoo. 


Carpnpnn. 

Tct koodookoo. 
Siitaguttec. 

Keel kafiellie. 

Veil ay saranuHy. 
Kaluchy. (Guilaiidina ?) 
Soondacoy. 

Kaihaly poodoo. (Aga- 

Vc ?) 

Tayngoy poondoo. 
Kiicliandaray. 

Oleander. Arale. 
Poanuan gunny. 
Tcroovalty. 

Carandic. 

Keeray inoolec. 

Pooiiakootaly. 

Eroopawul. 

Kucliandra. 

Calibonday root- 
I Karisee langunny. 


Ncllore. 

{IL Yoimg^ Kaq.) 


2110 yPigle inarmelos. 

213S A/adiraebta iwdica. Vapa valloo. 

3101 Barlcria loiigifolia. Neeroogoobbie. 

314-G Biiclianaiiia lalifolia bark. Autica manicdi 
bark. 

20‘JU Cathar(oear])us fistula. Rala cayah. 

20S0 C<jsciniviin t’eucslratiun. IMan-pubsoopoo. 
2191 Cucumis colocyutbus. Coloc*yiitb, 

2147 Emblica oftiiaiialLs. 

318() Picus raceinosa. Suihipity root. 

(ilycyrbazu glabn. Licpioriec root. 

2095 Hemidcsmus induais. 

2215 Lrpidiiiin sal i\ uni. Audaloo. 

2220 Nigclla. sativ^a* Nulla j(‘elccara seed. 

Ociinmii. Eoothragala. 

2199 Ptjcliotis ajawan. VVoinum. 

Piper longuni- Pipii.aloo. 

Plantago inpagula. Vissajia yelloo 
2421 Pharuaccuiu eerviana, Par]jadagliam. 

3191« Pirnpinella anisiim. Anise seed. 

2174 Euta graveolens. Rada coopie. 

2002 Yitex iieguudo. Curpooravally- 
2201 Wrigblia antidyscnterica. Codica paloo 
gOSS Plumbago /oylaueia. Chittramooluru. 
2098 Cureumu zedoaria. Custoorie. pussoojioo. 
3I39 Dall^ergia arborea, Cauooga root, 

2128 Sethia indica. Devadan root. 


( Unclassified.) 

2111 Audivi monjigfi root, 

2140 Auveso root. 

2161 Aurootbunda root. 

31 BS Aiithurtha inara root. 
2075 Brumathundoo root. 

2075 Boo-eliuckra gudda. 

3U84 Boodatbaram root. 

20s 1 Obciigara root. 

2099 Guimacoomari gudda. 
3100 Chaioopoollab. 

2105 Colainookie bark. 

211 S Clioekccrance root. 

2135 Cheery root. 


2136 Chitaniooiie (Pavonia) root. 

21 ()0 Clieticasarapoo root. 

2176 Chadarasce valoo. 

2178 Currapacoo, 

2179 Gulbuiida. 

2182 Ciillasu root. 

218/ Coosooma root. (Garthamus tinetorius ) 
2093 Doorood agooudoo root. 

2133 l)nnt lice root. 

2124 Goliniidc root. 

2149 Guljaroo root. 

2iG3 Gooriiita root. 

2169 Goouta galajari root. 

2170 Garica root. 

2076 Alunga root. 

2087 AloosliO^e root. 

2123 Aluncliec-gooinadcc root- 

2134 AToolaea root. 

2147 Alooudla golimode root. • 

21 50 Alurry woodaloo. 

2252 Aloonaga root. 

2157 AToondla gointa root. 

2385 Nara mainidi bark. 

2106 Nulla tuiigadlioo. 

2126 Nulla gobmide root. 

2156 Nulla uoosicara root 

2171 Ncelieroot. 

2175 Nulla ])OOiia root. 

2177 Nulla vami])al9i root. 

21 S3 Niilia vulaga root. 

2181 Nulla tiiag.'ida bark. 

2185 Noogootbasa bark. 

2077 Paujobgudda. 

20s 6 Pooda puthric. 

2092 l^'uuaroo gudda. 

2109 Ikulainauiu'C bark. 

2117 Padaiuounoo coodoo. 

2120 Paula gooniadeo root. 

2121 Paiimootlioonda root 
2J25 Paula clicttoo. 

2 1 29 Pi dda gaura root. 

2137 Pauparn root, 

211-8 Jbillavooo root. 

215J Pileluea becra root. '* 

2161 Padainully root. 

2131 Rooria caniliaroot (Cartiiamus tinet ^ 

2082 Telia gunjaroo root. 

2083 Tapasec root. 

2497 Tooiiga moshtaloo. 

2103 T<‘l]a voopy, 

2112 Telia goorigitiga root. 

2114 Telia goont.anec root 
2119 Telia tagada root. 

2122 Telia pooloo goodoo root 
2173 Telia vairnpalai root, 

2 ISO Telia garica root. 

2089 Yislia uoddoy root. 

2103 Vadooroovoo-poo. 

2116 Velloo thooroo. 

2127 Vuuv dee root. 

2132 Visluiv..: cauiharoot. 

2153 Vaeoodoo root. 

2172 Vainpalci root. 

3174 Vouiinta root. 

2107 Wasa root. 

2158 IVoomaii root. ® 

2181 VV ooib -uanoo root. 

2079 Yec-soovara root. 

2161 Yunoega pullaroo root. 
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PEGU, JONDICHERRY AND TRAVANCOBE DRTiGS. 


Imported drugs. 

2289 Aquilloria agallocha. Agil kurra from Bom- 
bay. 

2293 Cinnamomum iiiers. Naga casaruloo buds. 

2280 Cassia cirmamonium. Darcliiiiic. 

2375 Cooroovaroo from ISalcin. 

2279 Costus arabicus ? Clmugula cooshtoo from 
Bombay. 

2282 Catacar-cheenic from Singapore. 

2297 Cuminuin ey milium. Jalacara from Bollary. 

2300 Cooncoomapoo (SatFron) from Bengal. 

2288 Boomparashtacum from Cbaiidraghcrry. * 

2304 Ingoova from Araliia. HI 

3224 to 2298 Myrisl ioa moscliata. Mace and nut- 

• megs from Malyaliim. 

25()7 Mody from Budracliollum. 

2292 Macliekui from Coorg. (Quorcus infect oria.) 

2279 Moryaloo or popper from Malabar. 

2303 3^1ysachec from Cliina. 

^285 Naublicc from Coorg. 

2302 Nulla oaclioo from Belljiry. 

2283 rurruiighoe bark from China (SmilaxChina.) 

22S0 Bawul-c-chinie from Persia. 

2270 Savium from Malabar. (Piper ulgrum ) 

2287 Sunmirasbiaoum from Giimidragherry. 

229.3 Suliava merialoo from Malabar. 

2305 TSella caneiioo from Bellary. 

Pogu. 

( T)r. Brandt! ) 

o919 Pmbrllifera ? “kambaloo” uscib by the Bur- 
nif'so ladies as a ])0wder foi tlic facr. 

8920 Groton species. Tlio^in kadoe’’ used as 
nu'dieine 

S924 Orel on species. “ Tliaijnigipoc, iu(dicinaL 

8922 Grewia .speciis. “Tliajaii’’ used for \vasli‘ 
mg the hair. 

8923 Todalia speeies. “ Kallieetsoo'’ used as a 
medicine and also as a powiler for llie face 

8928 Nymphaja. Pive varieties used a.‘< a me- 
diciiie and eaten as a iluinty. 

3932 Oeimum sanctum. “ Peinzaiiig zee," steeped 
m watm: ami drunk as sberlict. 

3930 Ib^r longum. Peikeheen.” U.scd medi- 
cinally. 

8240 Scmecarpus aiiaeardium. “ Kjaithee’' used 
meibe.inally. 

8242 Adenanlltf ra pavouina. “ Toney gee*’ used 
as weiijlits. 

8943 & 4 Abrus prccatorius <‘Zeng yona-nce,” me- 
dicine. 

8945 Guilandma bonduc. “ Kulyng*' used medi- 
cinally. • 

8940 Coix lacryma. “ Kyey zee,” used as oriia- 
incnls. 

8948 Croton tiglmm. “ Kannkah.” 

Poiidiclierry. 

Ancihunj graveolcns. Sadaeoojuc. ]j. C. 

Pby 5 ali.s ‘ilexuosa. Amiikoona kilangoo. 
Appow Moodelly 

Adenaiitliera pavonina. Local Committee . 

Vetivera odoratissima. Vettiver. Sooba- 
rcy Piliay. 

Salem. 

{Jpothrcffjy Uujfion . ) 

252 i Aloe species. Aloes. 

AEgle mannclos. Bad fruit. 


Acacia cateebix. Cateebu. 

Agathotes chirayta. Gbireetar 
Aipinia galanga. Galanga root. 

Aristoloe^ia Indica. Birtluvort. 

Argernone Mexicana. Prickly poppy. « 
Acorns calamus. Sweet flag. 

Butca frondosa. Dliak kino. 

(hicumis colocynlhus. C,olooyiitJi. ^ 
Cassia senna. Senna leaves. 

Croton tiglium. Groton jccd. 

Crotalaria juDcea. C’ouiilry licmp. 

Batura P Thorn iqiple seed. 

Gardenia gummifera. Bikkainaly gum. 
Guilaiiflina bonduc. Bonduc root, 
llemidosmus Indieus. Sarsaparilla, 
lf> drocotyle asiatica. 

Pharbitis nil Kala dana. 

I'liinibago Zeylanica. Indian lead went 
Stryelinos potatorum. Clearing nut. , 
Strychnos nux vomica. Nu\ vomica. 
Wrightia antidyseuterica. Koseba) sei'J 
Opium. 

(Jaimabls saiiva- Ganja, 

I pecacuaiilit country. (Asdepias ? Crinum 
liandia Pmderia ?) 

Tinnevelly. 

8637 Senna 250 lbs. Bupoi's SO. T. Vasudavo) 
8030 Senna 125 Ib.'i;. Coopdinnd. Tinnevclh. 

124 Senna simhI, of the European variety, froi^i 
G.iua]>athy Shastry. 

125 Senna leaves exotic. Samoov«m, 

Travaiicorc. 

(T)r. Waring.) 

.3286 Azadirachta Indica bark. 

.3307 Aeonis calamus. Sweet flag root 

3309 Azadiracbta tudica. Gum. 

3310 Andro])ogon muricatus. Cus-cus. 

3327 Acacia arabica. Karoovclum bark. 

.3331 Aljiinia galanga. 

3308 Acacia fe.ruginea. Valum gum. 

3287 Bnvniigtonia speciosa. Sainutera paiam 

3321 But ea frondosa. Poorasan seeds. 

3284 Cosciniutu fcncstratum. Wood turiiu r i.* 

3290 Cueumis colocynlhus. Colocynth. 

3291 Calhnrtocarpua flstula. Komiay kai. 

3303 Croton tigbum. 

3304 Cocculus Indieus. Pollacooroovob, 

3311 Cocos nucifera. Cocoanut gnm. 

3314 Cinnainonum ine,rs. Carrawaii putt ay- 

3322 Caloph)llum calaba. Pinnay flowers* 

3289 Eleltaria cardamomum. Cardamoms 
3299 Emblica oflicinalis. Nellie kai. 

3324 ^lacourlia eatajihracta. 

3295 Guihuidiiia bonduc. Bonduc nut. 

3298 ITi'bradeiidrongambogioides. Kodukkapooly 

3292 Tsora eorylifoliaw Valumbri kaL 
3326 Illicium anisatura. Tuikolum. 

3306 Kicmpforia galanga. 

3297 Micheha champaca, Cliamnuca buds 
3310 Moringa iitcrygospcrma. Moringa gum. 
3313 Pterocarpus inarsupium. Oodaric vacugy 
gum. (Kino ) 

331 G Pterocarpus santalinus. Red sandal wood. 
3318 Pothos olllcinalis. Athi thirpiUi. 
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Piper loDf^iini. (sliced root.) Tliirpili moolum 
3:^28 Piper ni^nni). (slems.) Cbcvium. 

3325 Phs sails 'ile\uosa, Aniookooimm. 

3288 Qurreus infectoria. (galls.) j,Majoophul. 
3302 Jtu'iims communis. Castor seed. 

3223 Si n cliuos potatorum. Clearing nut. 

3305 Strudinos nux vomica. Yet tie seed. 

321)1’ Sciueearpus ^^nacardiifm. Marking nut. 

3*15 Sant alum myrl if oUurn'. Sandalwood. 

3385 Tribulus terrestris. Ncringee. 

3.39() Terminalia cliebula. liikiiul. 

3339 Terminalia cbebula. (unripe friut.) 

vada kadookai. 

.3320 Triantbcra monogynia. Cbarnnuay root. 

3300 Vornonia anthcliaiutica. Ciiatoo sccragum. 

3301 Wriglitia ant idy sent erica. Vc]>pala seed. 
3319 Macarangua tomentosa- Chceroo theka. 
3327 Karkada siugoo. 

TruTancorc. 

( Loral Committer,) 

3361 Alpinia galanga. Kuloiigic root. 

3336 Andropogoii inuricaluiu. Cus cus. 

3333 Aitocarpus integrifolia, fungus of. Pela. 
nmniill. 

3.350 Abrus prccatorius (white variely.) Vcllatha 
eoonyeooroo. 

3351 Abnis precatorius (red variety.) Sivaullia 
eoonyeooroo, 

3352 Adenaiithera pavonina. Maunjadycooroo. 
3358 Acacia arabica. Karoo velum l)ar£. 

337-1 Agrot is, linearis. Arooga root. 

3375 Acalypba Indica. Koopamaeuce. 

3369 Acacia catccliu. 

3331 llydnocarpus iiiebrians. Maravettee seed. 
3347 Cirsalpinia sappan. Chajipiingoo. 

3350 Cassia auriculaU. Avarj root. 


3307 Calotropis gigantca. Errookala root. 

330S Cyperus juneifolius. Koaran root. 

3378 Dalborgia arborca. Poongum reel. 

3.373 ilcmid(*,smus iudicus. Numiary root. 

3349 liidigofcra. Indigo. 

3339 liidigofcra cucaphylla. Ciiemboo ncringic- 
3333 Momordica ebarantia ? Karun-jootie seed. 

I 3304 Memispermum cordifoliuni. Scntlioo-coodie. 
! 3353 Mimosa abstergems. Checakai. 

I 3312 Macarangua indica. Vnttaia maragunv. 
3312 Cddcnlandia umbcllata. Uinboora root. 
CTldeiilandiii umbcllata, Cbay root. 
Plumbago Zeylanica. Codoovaily root . 
Pavetta Indica. Pauvettic root- 

3340 Solanum jacquiiii. Kundumkutlirce. . 

3341 Solanum trilobatum. Thooioovclei. 

3302 Squilla Wild onions. Visliamoongil root. 
3351 Terminalia bcllcrica. Tlianikai. 

3337 YeiitilagoMadrasmtana. Vaempadumputtay 
3372 Vitex negundo. Nootchee root. 

3332 Zizy phus j uj uba . Elaiithacooroo . 

{Unclassified) 

3314 Chouioo koiiuay bark. 

3345 Chcclauntlmo bark. 

3300 Caroon-tbootliee root. 

3335 Erroovomli root. , * 

3370 Esangoo root. 

: 33.59 Koomil root, 

13303 Karun joolei root. (Samadcra Indica ?) 

I 3346 Manjanauth bark. 

‘ 3355 Pooiiarum bark . 
j 33.57 Puucc’root. 
j 3371 Pevoon thoomba root. 

3300 Seulliatty root. 

I 3313 Tiroomaiay koiinay bark. 

I 3370 Tiiy vaula root, 
i 3377 Vangliapulty. 


Bor 00 - ! 3.348 
i 3:i27 
I 3;?fo 


SECTION HI. 

Chemical and rjiARMACEUiicAi, ruouucTS deutved riioM thf. Animal kingd^ 


Fish liver oil. 

(^cc also Class IV) 

Shark liver oil, Mr. A. Collas. Pondiclierry. 

“ The oil of the shark’s livcT could in case of 
need be sidistituted for that of the codOsli now so 
indispcusible in jdiarmacy. 

It occupies ill our colonics an equally important 
station as that of the Iliiilc du foie de gudes.” 
Pul I proceed to speak of its medicinal uses. The 
following is the process 1 liavc employed in pre- 
paring the shark liver oil, it is similar to that in us(' 
III the Cornpanys’ territory. 

After having carefully washed the liver and 
lakcn out the gall bladder, cut it in pieces and boil 
it in a large cartiien vessel for nearly an hour 
♦•onstantly stirring with a wooden .spoon. 
The liver should not ,boil too quickly. When 
the oil floats on the surface of the w'atrr 
skim il off and allow the liver to remain in a quiet 
placie in an open vessel for two da>s, then boil 
again and collect the oils it rises. to re- 

move impurities. A cauldron and a -washing 


rough are all the impleuu nts required for this 
maiiufaclurc. 

When re^euHy m<ul(\ Shark liver oil has a brilli- 
ant amber colour wlucii may be compared with ad- 
vantage to that of old hrauily. Ala ieinjicrature 
of 30^ it iS pcrfceily fluid, its smell and taso* 
being almost exactly like that of cod liver oil. 
Sulphuric acid drojqied on a film of shark liver oil 
produces a colour almost identical with that which 
distinguishes tlie cod liver oil. 

By rest, the most transparent sliaik liver oil de- 
posits even after many liltrations a considerable 
quantity of a greasy .substance, slightly flocculerit 
and while. It may be separated by simple flltra- 
lioii. This is evidently stcarinc. In orcler to dis- 
tinguish it from the stcarinc of commerce I have 
given it the name of '' Stfualinl" After being 
sc})arated from the oil by two or tlirce filtratioUN it 
is a fluid greasy mass, retaining a, certain quantity 
the oil. 1 do not hesitate to aflirm that this squalin 
in an important addition to the pharmacy of tro- 
pical climates and is likely to be useful in our 
arsenals. 
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Shark liver oil is given in all diseases of which 
debility is the prominent symptom, provided there 
IS no affection of the digestive organs ; in short in 
every case of sickness unaccompanied by fever. 

Shark liver oil has been carefully tried in the 
treatment of leprosy, and it appears by a report of 
the Madras Medical Board “ on the value of the 
Hydrocotylc Asiatica” that this oil has effected 
mucli improvement in the state of the lepers. 

I have tried pure shark liver oil in the treatment 
of obstinate wounds and ulcers to which the inha- 
bitants of tropical countries are so subject, and oe- 
pecially those who live in unhealthy localities, 
where the ulceration of the skin is one of the 
dpnce.s or at least one of the effects of miasmatic 
poisoning. 

1 have no liesitation is saying that in these cases 
Ihese substances, (the oil and the siearine) and es- 
pecially the squalin are most valuable for the 
treatment of grievous ulcers. To apply the squa- 
ll ri 1 1 IS sufficient to spread it like an ointment on a 
jiicce of lint, and as for the oil, pieces of lint or tow 
ai'c saturated with it and ajiphed. It is advisable 
I o cover t.he application witn a piece of plantain 
leaf or other vegetable, to prevent the oil being 
alisorbcd by the bandage. 

This oil can bo easily used for making ointments 
and pre|)aniig embrocations for rheumatism, and 
(lie squalin can be (unployed as a vehicle for other 
preparataems used in the treatment of skin diseases. 

It does not grow rancid like Asromje, it is be- 
sides more solid than that fat, whichjs altogether 
Uuid at the usual temperature of Ponilicherry, and 
vrliich must be mixe.d with suet to give it the con- 
M'jtencc necessary to form a good ointment. 


1 feel assured that shark liver oil could be used 
with advantage on Doard sliip in the treatment of 
contused wounds of every sort. 

I have tried jod liver oil in the treatment of 
wounds and ulcers but have not found it to answ'ei* 
as well as the shark liver oil ; indeed cod liver oil 
does not seem to me superior to any other oil.*^ 

n^labris. 

368 Mylabris. Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

Mylabris. Salem. Apothecary Iluffton. 

A^dabris cichoroi. Dr. Jcsuciascn. 

Mylabris pustulata et punctum. Hilr. Collas, 
Superintending Surgeon of the Navy. Pondi- 
cherry. 

Hiscellaneons. 

CHster shell. Zungsurmachi. Kurnoof 
8113 tacerta species, ftegkami. Do. 

8235 Coccus species. Birbuliooti. Do. 

8226 Bezoar from the cow. Mairinanicum. 

Bombyx mori or silk worm. Puttoo pooCliif . 

Cocoons of the silkworm. Puttoo poochie 
koondoo. 

Calculus cisticus (bovis). Koroshannm. 
Calculus cameliniis. "VVoonda korosbanum. 
Coccus cacti or cochineal. 

Lac. Koombaruck. 

Musk. Kusioorie. 

Meconium. (Young camels.) Kassavutloo. 
Tuillcs shell. Am ay odoo. 

Lacerta species. Lizard (sai(f to be import 
c ^ from Arabia.) 


(Und of Class IL) 


II. P. Hawkzs. 
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INDEX 


To TUB VEBNA.CUtAE NAMES OP PLANTS USED IN NATIVE MeBICINE. 

Noth -U is much lo be Sesirod that the folloTring uniform system which has been adopted in rendmng’fhe Vemaco 
■ Ur nal^rinto theZmau oharacter should be uuiversaU, ^aed, by so doing the English word can be at onec reconverted 
into its Native character when required. 


TELUGU. 


The Roman letters eqnivalcnt to the Telugu alphabet are as foRoV*. 



a 

a 


e 


i 

1 

3 

ai 


u 

^ u 

2. 

0 


ru 

ru 

57 

ou 


lu 





e 

^ o 


r 

ka ^ k'lia 

K 

Ra 


g’ba 

gna 

<5 

cha ^ ch’ha 

» 

ja 


j’ha 

^ nya 

ki 

ta ^ th’a 

a 

da 


d’ha 

« na 

d 

• • 

tu ¥ tha 

ts 

da 


d’ha 

f6 na 


pa ^ p’ha 

«) 

ba 


b’ha 

•Si ma 


ya ra 

V 

la 

s$ 

va 

^ sa 

1 ^ 

sha sa 

ha 


la 

JSh. ksha 
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Alii. Memecylon ^ 

Abuvva . ^^'icliosanthcs. 

'Adivi niiiuMija. Morinp ptcrygosperma. 
Aild/tsaram. Jus1i(^.ia adliatoda. 

7 \dLmda or ’Arundiinda. Cs^l^paris horrida- 
Alhi iirrodu. Eugenia jamboWa. 

Aimmiilu. Lablab vulgaris. 

'Alika or arika guddi. Paspaliim scrobicu- 
aimu. , 

’ArA Bauliinia pandflora. 

Ada sdmali. Heticteres isora. 

Asdka. Guatf eria longifolia. 

Adivi avisi. Lijiuiu usilatissimum. 

Alukala baddu. Vitis toincntosa. 

^Arc liga. Dioscorca. 

Antisa. Achy ran t lies . 

Ada buckiidu. Elirelia Incvis. 

Atukula bodda . Yitex t oincnt osa . 

Ataka inamidi. llocrhavia procuinbcns. 
^Anmdam chetlu. llicinus coinmunis. 

Ariti clicttu. Musa yiaradaisica. 

Aniadiikada. Tradcscau 1 ia axiliaris . 

Adivi nablii. Gloriosa sujxvrba. 

^ Ala cliuudala, or Bobbarlu, or Zulumulu, o: 
Vinnacotay ginjalu. Doliclios sinensis. 

Avisi or Agisi. Agaii grand if lora. 

Aiiiisa. Broniclia ananas. 

'Akuiemudn. Euphorbia neriifolia. 

Anibala clieltu or Ivaru nuiinedi. Spondias 
mangifera. 

Hilda da nedi. Careya arborca. 

Bonla liga oi' Kristna leni. Urtica. 

Bandaru. Nauclea cordifolia. 

Budda 'busara or Budda kakara or IJllena 
iiga. Cardiospcrinum balicaoabum. 

]5oddu tunga. Cvpenis. 

Bandi katle liga. Conibrcf.um ovalifoliiiin. 
Bokkudu. Ply (irocot vie (large kind.) 

Bolt a benda or Tiituru benda. ALmtiloii 
iiuiicura. 

BiJlu. Cliloroxylon. 

Bodda kura. Aiimramlius sp. I 

Billa juvvi or Yaninioduga. P'icus nil ida. 
Buudigurwiiula. Adcuantlicra pavoiima. ' 

]5onnna kachika. Costus speeiosus. 

Bettapu diet III- Calaums rotang- 

Buruga chetlu. .Enodt^ndron anfracluosum. . 

Banka nakkera. C<jrdia myxa. 

Bunia. Hyiiicnodietoii exeelsuin. i 

Balatniiidu liga or Choula ])illi tiga. Ipouia*a ! 
capra^c. ’ 

Badida. Erylbrina ludica. 

Bjidani. Ternunalia catappa. 

Barranki. Tropliis aspera. 

Bandaru. Sida acut.a. 

Bramha jernudu. Euphorbia anti quorum. 

Blui lulasi. Ociinum ])iJosum. : 

Budda chettu Grewia liirsuta. 

Ohcuuangi. Lagerstroernia microcarpa, 
Chinna b()tukvlra. Cordia. 

Cbillaor Indupu chetlu. Stryclinos poiato- 
uini. 

Chavalapurikuda. Andrographis echioidcs. 
Chitti aiikuda. Wrightia tinctoria. , 

Chiri benda. Sida cordifolia. 

Challa gumudu. Giucliua arborea. 

Chiniia rantu. Justicia sp. 

Cliiri dudnga Celastrus eniargmatJUj. 
r'iiinm chetlu. Celastrus cniaiginatus. 
ChamaUi chettu. Helictcrcs isora. 


Cliiri gilich-cha. Cro talar ia laburnifoha 
Chiri vdru. Oldeiilandia unibcllata. 

Cbitt auiudain. llicinus communis fr , itun 
Chi'kaya or Sikava. Mimosa concinna. 
Cbaiuanti. Guilandina bonduc. 

Chinta clictu. Tamarindus ludica. 

Cliandra kanta. Mirabilis ialappa. 
Obitramulam. Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Cliama or Tamrna. Doliclios gladiatu.s. 
Cbdllu or Tamidclu. Eleusine coracana. 
Deva djiru. Sctliin ludica. 

Daduga or Kunibhi. Wauclea cordifolia. 
Devsi dari. Salvadora Porsicu. 

Diidi cliottu. Abutiloii Indicuin 
Dnshiu paku. Da*mia extensa. 

Davaiiam. Arleiiiisia vulgaris. 

Dirisana. Acacia spcciosa. 

Dabba. Citrus medica ? 

Deva lyxncliann. Bauliinia acununata. 
Dulagonda. Tragia cannabiiia. 

Tlapikarra. Bauliinia diphylla. 

Golte chetlu. Zizvphus XAlopryus 
Gumudu clicttu. Gmcliua arborea. 

Gavapa 5»ku. Sida liinnilis. 

Galibu uelli. Ihaunna longifolia 
Gurrapu badam clicttu. Stei'culia fenda 
Ga.nigu chettu Garuga pinnata. 

Gadda ])asinika. Grislea tonieiitosa‘ 

Gill ivinda tiga. Abrus prccatorius 
Guiita kalagara. Eelipta prostrat a . 

Gaiijavi. Cannabis saliva. 

Gutli bira. LniTa arnara 
GaiigacO’avi. ^Fhcspesia populncn 
Ganga puvilakiini. C'heno])odiiiu> allu.m 
Gobbi. Astoraeantha longifolia. 

Gaeb-clia. Guilandina bonduc. 

Gdgu. Hibiscus caimabinus. 

Gara cliettu. Balanites /Egyptiaea. 
llanninuiita bira or nuiga bira oi mahna 
Leonotis leoniirus. 

ludupu or Iiidugu chettu. Slulinoiv 
potatorum. 

'Isara or Telia iswara. Arislolochia hubca 
Iruguddu chava. Dalbergia. 

’Jlakiira, Snlsola indica 
Jp})a. Bassia lalifolia. 

’ Ft a chett u . J Mia*n i x ^yl v eslri 
lllinda. Dyospyros capitulata. 

Jiddu usti. Soianum diirusrm. 

J;»ru iiiainidi Buchanauia latifolia. 

Jidi mamidi. Aaacardium occideiitale* 
Jama. Psidium pyriferum. 

Jannui. Prosopis snlcigera. 

Jiipakusnmam or Dasaiii cir Chap-.idi Fli 
biscusrosa sinensis. 

Jana. Gri'wia rotundifolia. 

Jittage. Dalbergia latifolia. 

Karaka chettu . Terminalia chebula 
Kiina regu. Elacourlia. 

Kalagudu. Garuga pimiata. 

Koiida manga. Gardenia latifolia, 

Krishna veiii. Urtica- 
Kjidepatiga. Cissus Linniri. 

Karasa. Ficus ampclos. 

Kakka v»rninta. Cleomc viscosa, 

Kuranji vauiu. Ancthuiu dilTusuru. 

Kouda taiitcpu chettu. Cassia suffruticos?*, 
Kasinda. Cassia tora. 

Kumbhi. JSfauclea cordifolia. 

Kadiini nianu. Barringtonia. 
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Kovili chcttii. Txora. 

Kannc k(5rnale. Boerhavia stellaris. , j 
Kakiti cliettu or Kada inguva. Gardenia j 
iatifolia. j 

Karu tiinga. Cyperus, ; 

Kodi kfilu. Tradescantia axiliari&. 

Karu chika. Acacia pinnaia. 

Konda alasandarlu. Doliclios sinensis. 

Kuturu budama. Bryonia scabrella. 

Kandregi. Elacourtia scpiaria. 

Kistapa tamara or Konda dantina. Smilax 
c-vatifoliuin. • 

Kara allani. Zinziber cassunmnar- 
Kolli. Pharbitis nil, 

Karu baclndiali. BascUa. 

Kuttimandu chettn. Euphorbia cattimundoo.. 
Kundi yclaga or Velajja. Sida Mysorensis. 
Karu ciiikkcidu, Lablab vulgaris. 

Karu boppayi or Kodi juttu. Sterculia 
f’O't^rata. 

Konda rayi. Ficus rcligiosa (variety.) 

Kokkila. Gardenia Iatifolia. 

K onda pala jemudu. Sarcosl emma vmiinalc. 
Kadamou cliettu. Naucloa. j 

Konda gdgu. Cochlospcrimim gossypiuin | 

Konda regu chettu. Acacia aniara.’ | 

Kishiia veni chett u or IVirijiitam. N yet an- ■ 

I lies arbor tri.siib. i 

Kuril cliaina. Canavalia virosa. 

Kan vepa, Bergera Ko'uigii, 

Konda gobbi or Hill henna. Barlena pri- 

Knra pcndalani, Jatro]dia maniliol. 

IjuIcIhuc narayua choitu Crinuni toxicnnuin. 
Mirapa k:indra. Todalia aculeata. 

Mnituualu. Phaseolub nidiatus. 

arudunda. Bryonia laciuiosa. 

Mida yerukata. Celastrus jianiculata. 

'Madana ginjalu. Jiinum usitatibbiuiiun. 
\luttein pudaka, Sitla acuta. 

^Tu^ru pmdi. Acalyjiiia. 

Maddi elicttu. Aronnda citrifolia. 
Mulugacliett Do. 

Mddnga (dielu.. Biitea froudosa. 
^liilugoniiU.tuBailVria piiouitis. 

Mulu giigu. Hibiscus Suratensis. 

Madana biidata kada. liisjiida spormacoca. 
'Munaga. Moringa pteryguspeniia, 

AJarn Bicus Indica. j 

jMa»ga. Band ia dumetoi uni. j 

Mogali. Paudaiius odoralissiiims. 

Mauiidi. Mangifcra Indica. 

Musidi. Stryclinos mix vomica. j 

Meriti kiira. ‘ Trigonclla froiiuin grfccum. *! 
Mullu jilaga. Escliynomcnc. 

Maiiu ‘pendalam. Jairoplia maniliot. 

Mirapa. Capiscum frutescens. 

JVlarcdu. /Eg:lc inariuolos. ^ 

Maclii patri. Artemisia Indica. 

Nilanibarain. Biirlcria ccerulia. 

Nela benda. Abelmosclius ficulueus. 

Navuru. Prcirma Iatifolia. 

Nallarantu- Justicia sp. 

. Nalla jidi cliettu. Seraecarpus anacardium. ! 
Nalla ‘dintena. Clitoria teriiatea. 

Nalla mq^a. Aviccima toinentosa. 

Nalla iWaiavcru. Aristolocliia Indica. 

Nalla tumma. Acacia arabica- | 

Neredu. Syzigiiun jambolaninn. 

Nelajidi. Croton polyandra. 


Nela vemu or JJ ^Ja vemu yaralii. Amlrogi u 
phis panicuJata. 

!Nela tadi chettu. Curculigo orcliioideb, 

N ela usirika. Philantlius niniri . 

N^la giiliAidi. Adeiicma liysopofolinm 
Nela vahtga. Feronia elepJiaiituin. 

Nemali cliettu. Vitex negundo. 

Nelli. Premria- . 

Naga giligich-cluv CrotaTaria verrucosa 
Naga malic- Justicia naruta. 

Nimma. Citrus limetta. 

Nalleru. Cissus guadrangularis 
Nepaluin. Curcas jiurgans. 

Nimma guddi or Vassiua guddi. Andropi - 
gon schecnaiithns. 

Niluvu pendalum. Dioscorca ^lurpuiTu 
Nidra kantu. Mimosa triquetra. 

J^at anghi, Bridclia mont-ana . 

Puli chiuta or l*ulla chanehah. Oxahs 
Pedda aiikudu chettu or Pala cliett u. i igi. 
tin antidysenterica. 

Pedda naredu or Jamhu neredu. Kiigen:!. 
Pindi conda. Ailrua. 

Papata. Pavet-ta Indica. • 

Panisi manu. Conocacarpub 
Parapatakum. Mollugo sperguia 
Potn nela vemu. Justicia sj). 

Pdtn sainali. * Grewia abutilifolia. 

Holu roga. Urtiea. 

Potu bolcada. Eliretia. 

Pippali katte. Piper longuiii. 

Pampina chettu. Bignonia Indira 
Pula guuda. Hill arrow root. 
l*ogada chettu. Mimusops elfngi. 

Parnpu velaga. bVronia elephant uu- 
Piila. Mimusops he.xandra. 

Pedda dulagondi Tragia involucraia 
Ponna chettu, Calojiliyllum iiiopliyllunt 
Pih-intakura. Corcliorus ohtorjus 
Pindiconda chettu. Illccchrnm lauaturn, 
Pogada. Mimusops elenui. 

Pogako. Nicotiana tahacinn. 

Parnpu benda. AbelinoscliUb fieuineu^ 

Pepe chettu. Calamus rotang. 

Pedda luami. Ailanthus excelsu.'s 
Beyyamanu. Grilsca tomentosa 
Eavi. Ficus rcligiosa. 

Begu Zizvpbus jujuba. 

Budnikbha kamba. Nauclea radarnba 
Racha usurika. Cieca dist icha. 

Budrajada. Ociinum basilicuin. 

Suraanti. Helicteres isora. , 

Sdmida. Swietenia febrifuga. 

Sitapa chettu. Smilax ovalifolium 
Sugandlii. Hemidesmus Indicus. 

Surugata or yarala. Putruiijiva Boxburghn 
Siri jana. Grewia Hothii. 

JSuiniuta. Scsbaiiia jEgypliaca. 

Sdpu. Anethurn sowa, 

Sissu. Dalbcigia sissoo. 

Sima chinta. Inga dulcis. 

Samata. Agave Americana. 

Saga. Sanseviera Ze.ylauica. 

Tadi cliettu. Tenninalia bellcrica. 

Telia ptipita. Pavetta. 

Telia chitramularii. Plumbago zeylanica 
Telia iswara. Aristolochia indica 
Telia urimedu. Cratseva Roxburghri 
Telia tumma. N Acacia leucopldiea. 

Telia nilambar:. Barleria Candida, 
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Tcila venipali clicitu. Teplirosia. 

Telia purivinda. Abrus precatorius (white.) 

jiJ K'du. Calotropis gigantea. 

Telia uppi. Monetia tetracMitha. 

Telia maddi. Pcntaptcra glabra. 

Telia gorre . Sida cordifolia. 

Telia uela veum. Hedyotes Heyiiii. 

Toguru chet^tii. Moriiida citrifolia. 

Tita iivva. Enthada pusoetha. 

Tige jemudu. Sarcostemma viminale. 
Tangedn maim. Iiiga xylocarpa.. 

Tippa tiga. Coccalus cordifolius. 

Tatti chftttu. Borassiis flabclliformis. 
Tamalapaku. Piper betel. 

Tantepu chetta. Cassia tora. 

Turaka vepa. Melia azadirach. 

Tangedu. Cassia auriculata. 

Tamara aku. Nclumbium, 

, Tulasi. Ocimum sanctum. 

Varagdki. Todalia aculcata. 

Varripilla or yerripala. Tylopliora A Oinitoria. 
Vayala cliettu. Vilex neguiido. ‘ 

Vasa. Acorus calamus. 

Vem])ali. Toplirosia pui* * * § purca. 


Velaga. Feroiiia elephantum. 

Vepa. Azadirachta Indica. 

Vepa. Melia azadirach. 

Vishmi krtinta. Evolviilus alsinoides. 
Veluturu. Dichrostachys. 

Veduru, Bambusa arimdinacea. 

Valiso. Verbesima sativa. 

Vegisa. Ptcrocarpus. 

Ullena tigd. Cardiosperraum halicacabum. 
Ulimidi. Cratneva Roxburghii. 

Usirika. Emblica officinalis. 

Uttareni. Acliyranlhes aspera. 

XJinmctta. Datura alba. 

Uduga. Alangium bexapctalurn, 

Ushti. Solan urn trilobaium. • 

Yenuga pallcru. Pedalium niurcx. 

Yarra kiuabunda. Aloe perfoliata. 

Yalla gaimern. Neriuin odonim. 

Yellaka chevi kuni. Ilydroooiyle Asialicx 
Yepi. Bauhinia dipliylla. 

Yarra chiraiali or surugudu cheltu. Yenti' 
logo Maderaspateusis, 

Yegisc. Ptcrocarpus marsupium. 


TAMIL. 


Thff lloiuaii letters equivalent to the Tamil alphabet are as follows 


Initial 

A ka or 

B uga 

4F ^ sa 

(*5 t gna 
u_ da 
uar ri’a 

ia or da 
na 

I j ba or pa 

u ma 

u ya 
X ra 
«i la 
kt/ va 
9 zha 
lar Ta 
/» § r’a 
^ na 


medial 

double 

ka or ga 

cka or kka 

nga 

. , . 

sa 

eha 

gna 


da 

tta 

n'a 

n’na 

da 

tta 

na 


ba 

ppa 

ma 



... 

ra 


la 


va 


zha 

. . • 

la 


r’a 

t't a 

na 



erD 

j 

.s ♦i 

s' 



sba 

sha 

VovvcIk. 


a 

*0 

ii 


i 


i 

A- 

u 

ggrr 

u 

er 

c 


ey 

9 

0 

£3 

d 

ei 

ow 


* When ff occurs with a vowel as an initial 
it may be expressed by c/i as efit 9 ; after it 
ha.s often the sound of j 

f ^ follovted by ^ as has the sound 
of 7tja. 

f According to Ellis. 

§ After 6sr it sounds like rfV as umfifandn 


A’dalci. Jatropha glandulifcra. 
Anadimantarei. Mirabilis jalapa. 
Adimaturum- Glycyrrhaza glabra. 
Akkcrakaram. Anthemis pyrethrum. , 
AUi. Nymphaja pubescens. 

Anasempa or Anasipu. lUiciuni anisatum. 
AppakkiSvie. Bryonia fostrata. 

Artdi. Ncrium odorum. 

Arasamalirei or Arasa. Ficus religiosa. 
Arakkerei. Amaranthus tristis. 

Arukan. Agrostis linearis. 

Arisi. Aryza sativa. 

Arunallc. Cicca distichew 
Aruta. Ruta graveolens. 

Atti. Ficus racemosa. 

Amnkaiang kalung. Pbytaha fiexuosa. 


Avari. Indigofera anil. 

Addin’ n'appflei. Aristolochia braclcata. 
A’dalei. Luffa tuberosa. 

ATa maram. Ficus Indica. 

A'nei nerinj6. Pedalium murex. 

A'varei. Cassia auriculata. 

A'rcikkirei. Mtirsilea quadrifolia. 
A^yapp^ei. Eupatorium ayapana. 

Karu nooclii. Gendarussa vulgaris. 
Kadalci. Ciccr arietinum. 

Kaddapam ver. Barringtonia racemosa. 
Kallimuneiyam. Scopofia virgata. 
KaruvappiJei. Bergera Kccihgii* 

Karun sembei. SesWnia segyptiaca. 
Karun s^ragam. Nigella sativa. 

KoUung kovei. Bryonia epigea. 
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Karun tuvarei. Dalbergia latifolia. 

Karu mil. Indigofcra cjunilia. 

* Karu inkuva. Zizyplius glabr^ta. 
Kariyabdlam. Aloeindica. 

Karuu guli. Acacia sundra. 

Kasa kasd. Pimaver somniferum. 

Kusktiiri manjaf. Curcuma zedoaria. 
Kambili puchi marum. Morus Indica. 
Kamapu. Pencillaria spicata. 

Kanjaukorei. Ocimum album. (Indian tea.) 
Kandankattiri. Solanum jacquini. 

Kanja. Cannabis saliva. 

Karupu kadugu. Sinapis nigra. ^ 

Kadugurogam. Ilclieborus uiger. * 
Kadai tengd. Cocos Maldivica. 

Kattiri kay. Solanum melongena. 
Kalaccbikay. Guilandina bonduc. 

Karii umattci. Datura fastuosa. 
Kanippiiravalli. Anisochilus carnosum. tcl 
Lavendiila camosa. 

Karumbu- Saccliarum officinale. 

Karuva pattei. Lauriis cinnamomum. 
Kalpasi. Lichen rolmidatus. 

Kaniiukkutii pillu. Conimelina communis. 
Katiazhei. Aloe litioralis. 

• Kattu karunci. Draconfium polypliyllum. 
Kattu kurundu. Trichelia spinosa. 

Kattu mumpazham. Spondias mangifera. 

* Kattu maluKci. Jasmmum angustifolium. 
Kattu murungkei. Ormocarpum sennoides, 
vd Hedysarum sennoides. 

Kattu sfragam. Vernonia anthelinintica. 
Kjisshi kizhangii. Dioscorea alata. 

K-amaclii pillu. Andropogoli schoenanthus. 
Kanjori. Tragia iiivolucrata. 
Kduanippundu. Placourtia sepiaria. 

Kapi koitci. Coffea arabica. 

Kara kai’anei. Tacca pimiatifida. 

Karei. Canthium parviflorum. 

Karaddu. Dauciis carota. 

Kasa maram. Memccylon tinctorium. 

Kat atti. Capparis liorrida. 

Karrikiin. Boletus igniarius. 

Kadcikkanni. Panicum miliaceum. 

Killan. Agaricus campestris. 

Karattekei poo. Gloriosa superba. 

Kattu kotay, Jatroplia puttata. 

Kattu nerv^am. Jatroplia multiiida. 

Kdttu kildalci. Melastoina aspera. 

Kirunmu. Caryophyllus aromaticus. 
Kirauoiuayakam. lluellia strepciis. 
Kizhjinelli. Phyllanthus niruri. 

Kushetarum. roa cynosurqides. 
Kuppeimeni. Acalypha Indica. 

Kadurei vali. Panicum semi-verticellatjim. 
Kudai panei. Coryidia umbraculifera. 
Kudcimallippii. Jasminum sambac. 

Kurosarii omam. Hyoscyamus niger. 
Kungumappii. Crocus sathns. 

Kulabbiipuvu. Rosa ccutifolia. 

Kuddu basalci. Basella cordifolia. 
Kuruviiijci v^r. Maba buxifolia. 

Kurinja. Tylopliora astliniatica ml Asclcpias 
Tomitoria. 

Kuppai kirai. Amarantlius polystrachyus. 
Kundumani. Abrus precatorius. 

Kuda mallippu. Jasminum sambuc. 

Kolei? Olea dioica. 

Kevakui*. Hibiscus surattensis. 


Kayppundu. Rungia repens. 

Eeizntalari. Plunueria mba. 

Kasa yilleij* Memccylon tinctorium . 

Katikei kizhangu. Gloriosa superba. ^ 
Kerutta kodei. Aristolochia Indica. 

Karunci, Dracontium polyphyJlum. 
Kumatteimddalum pazhum. Citrus medica. 
Kurdllu. Sesamum orientalc. 

Kuttivila. Feronia elephantum. 
Kundappanei." Canrota urens. 
Kddal^axandbi or Koddang karandie. Spha*- 
ranthus hirtus. 

Kdrei. Cypbms bulbosa^ 

Payakdrei. Oyperus textilis- 
Korukapulei. Garcinia Boxburghii. 
Kotavaningkay. Cyamopsis psoraloides. 
Konnei, CatWtocarpus iistula. 
KoUa^kovei. Bryonia epigoea. 

Kolinji. Citrus aurantium. 

Kodimundiri. Vitis vinifera. 

Kodikdlli. Sarcostemma viminaie. • 

Kdvuru. Eleusine coracana. 

Kddumbei. Triticum aBsti\Tun. 

K6vei. Coccina Indica. 

Koddi kizhangu. Aponogeton monosjachyou. 
Kotan ellei. Cassyta filiformis. 

Kottamalli. Coriandrum sativum. 

Kondi kirci. Portulaca oleracea. 

KoUu. Dolichos uniflorus. 

Konddung kedu. Inga xjlocarpa. 
Konjippuzham. Glycosmis pentaphylla. 
Kombu PHgai kay. Momoraica cuarantia. 
XomattiKlrci. Almannia nodidora. 
Kozhambo vcr. Radix columb®. 

Kozhi avarei. Canavalia gladiata. 
Koyyamarum. Psidinm pyriferum. 
Kodcbosalei. BascUa alba* 

Sura pazluim. Zizyphus oenoplia. 

Sanappa. Crotalaria juncea. 

Samandippu. Anthemis nobilis. 

Samei. Jranicum miliaceum. 

Sadikay. Myristica officinalis. 

Sdlain. Sorghum vulgare. 

Surakay. Lagenaria vulgaris. ^ 

Sittiramulam. Plumbago zeylanica. 
Sembumalakay. Jambosa Malaccensis. 
Sembu. Jambosa vulgaris. 

Satukuppei. Ancthum graveolens. 
Sambarani. Styrax benzoin. 

Samuttira chedi. Barringtonia spcciosa. 
Sapputtu chedi. Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 
Saval kodi. Rubia muniista. 

Sembu kezhangu. Caladium esculentnm. 

S6si ellei. Salvia Bcngalensi* 

Simei agati. Cassia alata. 

Simei tStkali. Lycopersicum esculentum. 
Sekappu sandanum. rterocarpus santalinus. 
Sendurukam. Carthamus tinctorius. 
Sdvatippu. Chrysanthemum Indicum. 
Sadamdnji. Cyperus hexastachyus. 

Saiidunum. Santaluin album. 

Savagakupppi. Clerodcndron inermis. 
Seyngkottei. Semecarpus anacardium. 
Sirayattu kucchi. Agathotes chimyta. 
Siyyakay. Acacia concinna. 

Silandu arisi. Cyperus germinatua. 
Sindikkodi. Mcnispermum cordifolium. 
Semabagapu. Michclia chumpaca. 

Scin maram. Soymida febrifuga*, 
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JScwiyam. Piper ni^uni. 

SaJira kalli. Euphorbia antiquorum. 

Simie atti. Ficus carica. ' 

Siniii yelJei. Acalypha b(?tulina. 

SiVaffam . Cii triinum^ cy min am . 

Sirukei pu. Lanrus cjussia. ^ 

' Sini kanjori. Tragia cannabina. 

Sim kirei. Carissa diffusa, 

Siru kurinja, Periploca sylvestris-rc/ Gym- 
iirma sylvestris. » 

Siru koraddei. TricUosantbes incissa. 

Siru kizbangu. Ph'-ctranthus rugosus. 

Siru kirei, Amarantbup campestris. 

Siru puuei. -^rua lanata, 

Siru tali yellei. Convolvulus gemellus. 

Siru valH. Dioscorca aculeata. 

Siiapazbara. Anona squamosa. 

Sit amanakkii. lUcimis communis, fr. min. 
Sit amutti. Pavonia Zcylanica. 

Sit arattci . Alpinia galanga. 

Sirkan kirei. liumcx vcsicarius. 

Sukkii. Zinziber olTicinalc. 

Sulundu kattci. 

Sdmpu. PirnpincUa anisum. 

Snkkuuaru pillu. Andronogon nardiis. 
Sakara valli. Batata cdulis. 

Sem mulli. Barleria prioiiit is . 

Senkodi veli. Plumbago rosea. 

Senkizbanir. Nympbrna odorata. 

Sivadie vcr. Convolvulus turpeihuni. 
Sevanar vembu. indigofera aspalalbo i de s. 
Sangan seddi. Azima tctracautba. 

Sappalu seddi. Opuniia dilbmii. 

Scvvalli. Nympbma rubra. 

Sem paruiifi. Gossipium arboreum. 

Scgappii tamaroi. Nelumbium spcciosum. 
(Variety rubrum.) 

Sirnci konji. Murray a exotica. 

Simei agaii. Cassia alata. 

Seppii iierinji. Indigofera ciincaph}Ila. 
Sarapuppu. Buchanaiiia latifoba. 

Shadakula. Vateria Indica. 

Daduga. Nanclca cordiiblia. 

Dividasshi. Vitis vinifera. 

Tagara yellic. Cassia tora. 

Taklai. Physalis ang\ilata. 

Tazh(‘i yellie. Pandauus odoratissimus. 
I’azhutuzbei. Clcrodendrou phlomoidcs. 
Tamara. Averrboa carambola. 

Tanikai. Terminalia bcUcrica. 

Tanniraviitan kazbangn. Asparagus sar. 
mentosus. 

Tavasu mooringei. Gindarussa Tranquebar- 
rnsis. 

Taraarei. Nelumbium speciosum. 

Tcngkai. Cocos nucifera. 

Tesuvarum. Piper dichotomum. 

Tekku maram. Tcctona grandis. 

Tenci. Panicum italicum. 

Tirana pazbani. Webera corynibosa. 

TtHtan Kottei. Stryebnos potatoinm. 
Tevadtirum or D^.vadaram, Sethia indica. 
Tippili. Piper loiigurn. 

Tiruuutlu pacebei. Ocimum basilicum. 
^’inlgukalll. Eiipborbia timcalli. 

Tiidippam. Aristida setacca. 

TuUsi. Acimum sanctum. 

Tonjri ym. Pcrgularia odoratissima. 

Tuduvali. Solanum trilobatum. 


Tuyil kirei. Aebyrantbes polygonoides. 
Tumbi. Diospyros raelanoxylon, 

Tunu maram. Cedrela loona. 

Tura. MoUugo spergula. 

Toddal vudi. Mimosa pudica. 

Tattci pyar. Dolichos' cultratus. 

Tuvarei. Cajanus indicus. 

Takkdlum. Calynranthes jambolana. 
Tulaka pyaru. Pnaseolus aconitifolius. 
Tutti. Abutilon indicum. 

Tumbi. Cbirongia sapida. 

Tambeikay. Citrus aurantium. 

/lanakkii. Cocblospcmium gossypium. 
Tutti. Abutilon Indicum. 

Tavattiki. , Schmedelia serrata. 

Tamarci. Nelumbium spcciosum. 
Turobadeikpudal. Porana racemosa. 
Tiriikanna. Bcrrya ammonilla. 

Takkci. Acscbynomcne paludosa. 
Nagamulli. Justicia nasiita. 

Nagatali. Opuntia dilcimi. 

Nayuruvi. Aebyrantbes aspera. 

Nayavclic. Clcome viscosa. 

Nmiy kadugu. Clcome viscosa. 

Namil. Saeeharum spontancum. 
Nanjarajq)anjan. Asclepias proliferu. ♦ 
Nanivili. Cordia obliqua. 

N acehid di. Lsoet es coromandeliana. 
Nayidui. Nymplwa pubcsccus. * 

Nilara. Indigoicra anil. 

Nirmulli. Asteraeantha lougifolia. 
Nirnooobi. Vitex tri folia. 

Nir pirimi. Uerpestris monmera- 
Nila kiimijum. Gmeliiia asialioa. 

Nila pjuiei. Curculigo oreliioides. 

Nellie kay. Embliea officinalis. 

Ncviiiji. Tribulus lanuginosus, 

Ncrvalam. Croton tiglium. 

Ncddi clicddi. Acscbynomcne aspera. 
Nilnvarie. Cassia senna. 

Nohdlali. Antidesma alcxiteria. 

Noechi. Vitex negiindo. 

Nuna. Morinda ci trifolia. 

Nurung kizhangu. Dioscorea peniaph} ila. 
Nurei pekinkay. CucuniLs sulcatus. 
Nandimavaddei. Tabcniamontana coronaiia. 
Nannari. llemidesmus indicus. 

Nari vengayam. Erylhrinum Indicum. 

Nara siragam. Cuminum cyminum. 

Naval maram. Syzygium jambqlanum. 
Navilla alari. Plurnieria acuminata. 

Nirmel nirupu. Bcrgia ammanoidcs. * 
Payarrang kay ? Dolichos sinensis. 

Pundiri kottei. Sapindus emarginatiis. 
Pulang kizbangu. Curcuma zerumbet. 

Pula. Phyllanlhus multiflorus. 

Pci iya punei. Aerua J avanica. 

Pulicebi kay. Hibiscus cannabinus. 

Pulieeba pazbam. Antidesma acida. 
Puliyarci. Oxalis corniculata. 

Pompilinasu. Citnis decuinana. 

Punniikku kirei. Riediia corchorifolia, 
Punarakanni kirei. Aerua sessile. 
Pomiavarie. Cassia sophera. 

Puneikali. Mucuna pruriens. 

Punga maram. Pongamia glabra. 

Pusinikay. Cucurbit a maxima. 

Purasam kay. Butca frondosa. 

Puyarasang kai. Tbespesia populuea. 
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Portolei kayj^. Wedelia calcndiJacca. 
^^ostakay. rapavcr sommfemm. 
l^appali. Carica papaya. 

Parppadagam. Mollugo cerviana. 

PiUa iriaram. Artocarpus integrifolius. 
Pinarta maram. Sterculia fetida. 
Pitaiidalei kottei. Crotalaria verrucosa. 
Peppudal. Trichosantbcs cucuinirina* 
Perainutti. Pavonia odorata. 

Per aniitci. Alpmia galanga major. 
Peraukila. Carissa caraiK&s. 

Pcran nanal ? Arundo karka. 

Peru paranibu. Calamus rudeutum. 
Perumanmdu. Arislolochia acuminata. 
Peru manun. Ailantlius excelsa. 

Perun jirakam. Focuiculum vulgare. 

• Pirandei. Cissus quadrangularis. 
Perungayam. Nartlicx asafuctida. 

Poy kumatti. Ciirulus colocyiithus. 
Pinnoi maram. Calopliylliun inophyllum. 
Piccha pazliam. Cucurbita citrullus. 
Podutalci. Zapania nodidora. 

Po^ayillic. Nicotiana tabacum. 

Pudalaiig kay. Trichosantlics anguina. 
Pazba pagid. Momordica dioica. 
Pannadci. Cocos iiucilera. 

Panicebikay. Embryopicria glutiiiifera. 
Paul varagu. Paspalum pilosum. 

Paunei kirei. Cdosia argeiitoa. 
Parinirappu . Guci tarda spocioaa. 

I*assa pyam. Pbaseolua radial us. 

Papara puli. Admisotiia digitata. 

Paraii. Gossjpium herbactMini. 

J*aranggi puitci. kjiinlax (diiiia. * 
Paraugi sambraiii . J vniipcrus ly cia. 
J’arappu kirci. CbouojMidium album. 

kmija. Melissa otlioinalis. 

Pars! vadam. Ainygdalus communis. 
I’asaloi. Poriulaca cpiadritidfi. 

Pav^attoi. Pavel ta Jiulica. 

JVy karumbu. Saccharum drpmonum. 
Per yiebam. Plwnix dactylifera. 

JVI akanarii. Flacourtia sapida. 

Picebi pu. Jasminum graiidiflorum. 
JNking kay. Lufta acutangula. 

Pakku. Aroca caioobu. 

Padiri. Bignonia cliclonides. 

Pagara malli. Nyetbautbes arbor tristis, 
Pagal kay. Momordica cl larantiu. 

Palli. Mimuiiops lioxandra. 

Pala ki^'i. iloya viridillora. 

Puiidu. Allium sativum. 

Paraii. llordeum disticbon. 

Pilanavci. Audcrsqnia panebmoun. 
Palash. Grewia asiatica. 

Pusini. Cucurbita maxima. 

Pasalci. Carica papaya. 

Poniiavarci. Cassia sophera. 

Bedana. Cydoiiia vulgaris. 
Baramadandu. Argemone me^cana. 
Bendci matiri. Abclmoschus liculncus. 
Ma maram. Mangifora ludica. 

Macebi kay. Quercus iufcctoria. 
Madalam. Puuica granatum. 
Magalampu. Mimusops clengi. 
lialei katazbic. Agave vivipara. 
Maleippuli. Xantbochymus pictorius. 
Maleitangi. •Sida acuta. ^ 

Manal kirei. Gisekia pharnacioidcs. 


Mantittie. Rubia munjistiu 
MaruyulanduP Randia dumetorum, 
Mariiclani. L^sBriia alba. 

Marul kizhangu. Sansevicra zeylatiica. 
Maruda maram. Tenniftalia alata. 
Marikozhandm. Artemisia Indica. 
Maviliugani. Cratoeva Roxburgbii. 

Melagu. Piper nigrum. 

Mcllisu perambu. G,alamus rotaug, 
Mulakaranci. Todaj^a aculcahi. 

Molam puzbam. Cucumis 
Mula kirci. Amarrmtbus polygamus. 
Mulakay. Capsicum frutcsccns. 
Muddakottam. Cardiospermum halicacabum. 
Mukavalei ? Teplirosia spinosa. 
Mukkarattei. Boerbavia diffusa. 

Mulangki. Rapbanus sativus. 

Mulla ku'ci. Amaranthus spinosiis- 
Mundiri. Aiiacardium occideutalc. 

Mungil. Ba^^ibusa anmdinacea. 

Muniiei kirci" Premna intcgrifolia. • 
Ikhu'ukku maram. Erytbriiia ludica. 
Mnrnngci. Moringa pterygosperma. 
Mukkasolum. Zca mays. 

Manjal. Curcuma longa. • 

M anat I nli . Solanura rubrum . 

IMunattali. Solanum nigrum. 

Marukkulu. Chirongia glabra. 

Mocebci cot I ay . Jjamab vulgaris , 

May ala komiei ? Poinciana pulcbcrrimn . 
[Mocclici. Lablab vulgaris. 

Muiigi. Bainbusa anmdinacea. 

]MurHngkei. Moringa pterygosperma. 
Mattippal. Ailantbus malabarica. 

Mandu umatiei. Xautbium indiotim. 
iT‘^«ra1in puddei. Anliaris saccidora. 
Marmidimiipazbandu. Ficus aspera. 
Malkangkanni. C. lastrns nutan-. 

Ydla mclckay. Ilymcuodicton obvatum. 
Yclla. dinulippu, l^lumieria alba. 

Y’icclia maram. Elate sylvestm. 

Y'ilcikalli. Fujdiorbia ncriifolia. 

Yibiva maram. Eriodtrdroii anfracluosiim. 
Yampural. Hedyotis iimbcllala, 

Yinnnbili mnrum. ]\laba buxifolia. 
i’inji. ZiiiZiber oiboinale. 

Yisupugol. Plaut-ago ispagida, 

Yiyajuisu. Dioscorea sativa. 

Yclarisi. Elcttaria cardamomum- 
Yclaiiir. C(JCOs nucilbra. 

Yclibscvikirci. Evolvulus emarginaius. 
Ycrukarn, Calotronis gigantca. 
Yelantanipuudu. Microrbyncus sarmcnlosus 
Yellu. SesamuTu oricntole. 

Y'clti. Nux vomica. 

V allarei. Ily drocoty le Asial ica . 

Varagu. Paiiioum miliaceum. 

Vuluiidu. Piiaseolus mungo. 

Vatfei pomeratti. Anisomelcs disticha. 
VcTigayam. Allium cepa. 

Vammiirci. Cblor'^xylon swietenia. 

V el laru ku . Cabd rop is gigantca. 

Vcllari. Cucumis sativa. 

Vizbi vcr. Cadaba iudica. 

Vella naval. Cjilyptranibcs caryophillifolia. 
V cUci ka k arat I an. Clitorea t eniatea. 
Valakcndu. Riciuus communis. 

Vitli vcr. Andropog(>n muricatum. 

Vishnu karaiidi. Evolvulus alsinoidei. 



TAMIL INDEX TO THE VEGETABLE DRUGS. 


[Class IL 


Visar. Maba baxifolia. 

Vet ill iniiiuri. Piper betel. 

Vishei inungi. Crifium Asiaticum. 
Verukaii. Arum macrft’hizon. 
Vendijam. Trigonella fsenum crcecum. 
Vcndi'kay. Abebnoschi^ esculentus. 
Yicchi pu. Ixora cocinnia# 

Viddatalam. Dichrostacbys cinerea. 
Ver kadalei. Aracbis hypogoea. 

Veil pamti. Deemia extensa. 

Vattangi. Cecsafpinia sappau. 
Vasambu. Acorus calamus. 

Variyattu. Rheum palmatum. 
Varappula. Eluggea leucopyrufl. 
Vadamkottei. Astragalus tragacantha. 
Vazhei. Musa paradisiaca. 

Val mil^u. Piper cubeba. 

Valambiri. Isora coryUfolia. 

Vukay. Salvadora persica. 

VTusamalli. Jasmiuum auriculatum. 
Vellei kadugu. Sinapis alba. 

Vadam kottei. Terminalia catappa. 
Vilimbi. Averrhoa bilimbi. 


Veduvpgkay. Andraohne cadishaw. 
Ram sitta. Anona reticulata. ^ 
Ruduradcham. Eloeooarpus ganitrus.W 
Iluttanga. Schleichcra trijuga. 
Lavanga. Lauius cassia. 

’Adatddal. Justicia adhatoda. 

Azhivarei. Linum usitatissimum. 
Amukunan. Physalis dexuosa. 

Anjili. Artocarpus pubescens. 

Aruku. Agrostis linearis. 

Avarei. Lublab vulgaris. 

Andimadarei. Mirabilis jalappa. 

Alii. NyinphiBa stellata. 

Akori. Mugonia mystox. 

Alari. Thevetia neriifolia. 

Anatupid. Pommcruella comucopi®. 
Adatodei. Adhatoda vasica. 

Atti. Bauhinia diphylla. 

Ulundu. Phascolus mungo. 

Orillei tamarei. lonidium suffruticosa. 
Odiya. Odina woodier. 

Osiilam pcddi. Acacia piimata. 


H. P. Hawkes. 



CLASS III. . • 

. SUBSTAI^CES USED AS FOOD. 

• 

SECTION I. 

AGBiccjtTirBAL Peoducb — Ceeeals, Pulses, Dbied Feuits JaKd Oil. Seeds. 


Cekeam* ^ 

Paddj. 

• (pryza sativa — in th& hmk^ 

1511 & 1512 Paddy first and second sort. Bel- 
lary. Local Committee. " White and black 
paddy of various sorts are abundantly cultivated 
m this district.” 

578 to 609 Paddy of various sorts, thirty-one 
varieties. Chiugleuut. ‘Various exhibitors. 
3071 Paddy. Coimoatore. Kistuiah. 

8328 Paddy thirteen specimens. Hyderabad. Capt, 
Taylor. 

7533 Paddy, five specimens. Madras. C. Rama- 
sawn ly Chetty. 

8638 Paddy. TinneveDy. Vasudavoo. 

2750 Paddy, eight varieties. Mfdabar. Cawaye 
“ Various descriptions of Paddy arc raised in 
Malabar, but the greatest portion is of the ordinary 
sort which is not only consumed wjlhin the Dis- 
trict, but largely exported. The exportations — wliich 
do not however include the quantity carried away 
by land and backwater to the other Districts, — may 
b(’. reckoned as shewn below. 

In 1261 ...24,909 Ind.mds. Value... 33,773 Rupees. 
62 ..17,869 „ „ 21,191 „ 

63. . .34. 298 „ „ 58,318 „ 

64.. . 88,253 „ „ 1,79,664* 

65 1,07,098 „ 2,02,309* „ 

* ‘'A great portion *of these are imports from Canara nnd 
are re-exported from our ports.” 

SS61 to 2873 Paddy twelve varieties. Malabar 
Mr. Bassano. 

2914 Paddy growing on the hills. Do. do. 

2915 Parakaden Paddy. Do. do. 

392 S & 9 Pachly. Masulipatam. Local Committee. 
9185 to 9190 Paddy four ^ecimens. Poodocotta. 

RamacTiundra Tondiman Bahadoor. 

101 to 110 Paddy, ten specimens. Tinnevelly. 
4280 to 4470 Paddy, one hundred and ninety va- 
lid ics. Tanjorc. Huny Row. • 

177 to 185 Paddy in the ear. Tiichinopoly. 
Thayoomaua Pillay. 

3211 to 3243 Paddy, twenty-two varieties. Tra- 
vaucore. Local Committee. 

3608 to 3673 Paddy, sixty-five varieties. Trava^- 
core. P. Shuugooiiy Mcnoven, Police Shcris- 
tadar. 

800 Paddy, fifty - one varieties. Chiuglcput. 
Runga (Tharloo. 

%29 to 271 Paddy, forty-four varieties. Patil- 
gliaut. NcUicherry Scevarama. 

6741 Paddy, twelve vaiictics. Mysore. Krist- 
nasawTny, * ^ 4 

8056 Paddy two varieties. Kurnool. 

3924 Paddy twelve varieties. Masulipatam. Lo- 
cal Committee. 


2641 to 2659 Paddy twenty varieties. Cuddapa. 
M. Murray, Esq. 

Paddy 16 specimens. Pondicherry. 

Sice, 

(Oryza sativa — decorticated.) 

3081 Rice. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

34 specimens of Rice. Hyderabad. Capt. 
M. Taylor. Commissioner. • 

7533 Rice, ten varieties. Madras. Ramasawmy 
Chetty. 

3227 to 3238 Rice; eleven varieties. Travancorc. 

Local Committee. ^ • 

2685 Rice, live varieties. Cuddapa. MrMurray, Esq, 
5880 Rice American. Per cwt. £ 1-3-0. Madras. 
Clmmber of Commerce. 

Wheat. 

[^Triticnm.'] 

[1509 Wheat. First quality. ** Tliis is cultivated 
to a very limited extent in this district.” Bellary. 
Local Committee. 

1510 Wheat. 2d sort. ‘*,CultivatdR abundantly in 
ibis district but requires the best land.” Do. do. 
3083 Wheat. C'umbatore. Kistniah. 

Ten specimens of wheat. Ilydrabad. Cap- 
tain M. Taylor. 

Four specimens of com in the car. Do. do. 
7633 Bangalore and Bengal wheat. Mtuiras. 
Ramasawmy Chetty. 

1326 Flour. Madura. Revd. C. R. Little. 

3948 Wheat. Masulipatam, Local Committee. 
2668 & 2683 Wheat. Cuddapa. M. Murray, E.-sq. 
2416 Wheat. Salem, Shevaroy Hills, dunmah 
Moodelly. 

8057 Wlicat. 1st and 2d sort, Kumool. 

4253 Hottc wheat. Bangalore. 

8324 Wheat. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

3948 Wlicat. Masulipatam. 

3600 Wheat from Neilgherry seed, from Gcnl, 
Cullen’s garden at Ashumhoo 3000, feet alK>ve 
the level of the sea, annual rain 95 inches. 
Travancore. 

Barley. 

8297 Barley grown on the Neilghcrries. Mr. 
Mjlvor. 

Haize. 

{Zea mays.'] 

1420 Indian corn or imikka-cliolum. Bellary. L. G. 
3087 Mocha. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

8347 Six varieties of MaisSi. Hydrabad, Captain 
Taylor. 

7533 Maiz('.. Madras. Ramasawmy Chetty, 

3955 Mok|jonaloo, white. Masiilipatmu. ’L. C. 

3956 Red maize. Do. do. 

I 9193 Caca-cholura. Poodoocotta. 

I 112 Cockoi cholum. Tipevclly, 



GEEAT MILLET AND BLACK CHOLLSL [Class III. 


4499 American maize white. Tanjore. Hurry Bow . 

(A much larger gi*mu than the ordinary Indian 
maize.) ^ * 

4500 Yellow maize. Tatijore. Hurry Bow. 

4^501 White maize. Do. • do. 

4502 Red maize. Tanjore. Huny Bow. 

4503 Black maize. Do. do. 

Mueka cholum [yellow.] Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 
1044 Mocca jannboloo. Yizianagram. H. H. 
the Baja of vizianagram. 

Maize. (Holcus saccharatufl,) white. 

2678 White maize, sown in garden land. Cuddapa. 
8365 Mueka. Hydrabad. 

8058 Mucca cholum. Kumool. 

7184 Holchus sorghum. {Mootoo solum,) Poil 
(licherry. Local Committee. 

800 Maize red and yellow. Chingleput. Runga 
Charloo. 

9063 American maize. Growjf in Major Mait- 
land's compound, Gim-carrmge Manufactory. 
Madras. * Major Maitland. ** (llie grain is very 
much larger tlian tliat usually cultivated in Iii- 
dia).” ^ 

(Midze or Jndian com is found in India of all 
colors, black, red, white and yellow are the most 
usnal.-^It is however of much smaller grain than 
the American product, shewing that it has ^de- 
generated since its introduction.) 

Millets. 

Great IHIct or Cholom. 

{Sorghum mlgare-^Holcus sorghum.) 

1514 White jonnaloo. “ Is cultivated in great abun- 
(huicc in this district. Liirge quantities are con- 
veyed to other parts for sale. It is the principal 
ariicle of food among the lower classes of the 
people.” Bellary. Local ''Committee. 

J515& 15J6 Ncroo Joonooloo, [yidlow] and 
Red Joonooloo. Do. do, 

621 Yellow cholum. Chingleput. Paupy Reddy. 

622 Red cholum. Do. Davanuun. 

623 Almikara cholum. Do. do. (Milk-white 
small grain.) Soobroya Gonden. 

3072 Cholum, wliite. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 
Eleven specimens of white cholum. llydera- 
Imd. Captain W. Taylor. 

Pour specimens ot yellow cholum Do. 
Three Do. of red cholum. Do. 

800 Cliolum rod, white, yellow and pink. Clungle- 
put. Runga Charloo. 

4755 1 A stalk of cholum with nine cars. Madras 
Mr. W. Ilaydon. 

3954 White jonaloo or Conda bochuloo. Masuli- 
patam. Local Committee. 

3941 Yellow cholum. Do, do. 

8845 Great Millet, yellow and white. Masulipatam 
Local Committee. 

1043 & 1066 TeDa jonnaloo. (White cholum.) 

Vizianagram. H. H. the Baja of Viziangram. 
4476 TOiftc cholum. Tanjore. Hurry Bow. , 
4475 Shaushollum. (]^d cholum.) Do, 

7.533 Cholum. Madraii, Bamasawmy Chett^ 
2675 Yellow cholum. Cuddapa. M. Murray, ^q. 
2673 White jonnaloo, Cuddapa, do. 

2622 Cliilla cholum. Cuddapa. Vengal Beddy. 
8322 Jowarec kavalee. Hyderabad. Capt. Taylor. 
8321 Jowarce white Do. <l». 

8357 Argudea jowarec. Hyderabad. 


s? 

8059 White cholum. Kumool. ^ 

7085 ZoUoh. ^ilk-white small grain.) Manga- 
lore. Pedre Proboo* 

7090 JoUidi (white and pink grain) do. do. 
8329 Dood-mogra (white and pink, flat gi-aiu.) 

Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

8339 Jowaree, yellow do. 

838 Jowareo, red do. 

8377 Joware, light red ' do. 

7089 Holcus sorghum (variety.) or Solum. 

“ Sown in September and reaped in four months, 
kc?ps good one year. Cholum and its varieties 
are closely allied to the Sorghum sucri {uindropo- 
gon niaer) the culture of which has recently betm 
mtromiced into the colony at the .suggestion of the 
Marine Department. The stalks ot cholum are 
slightly sweet and serve as food for cattle, but only 
in the absence of paddy straw. Cholum forms 
equally the food of the middle and poorer classes 
of the agriculturalists, but is less esteemed than 
“kumbu.^* Its price varies from 2^ fr. to 5 fr. j)er 
hectolitre. Pondiclierry. P. Appow Mdly. 

7082 Holcus sorghum, (variety) along arum solum 
** Sown in September or Oct. and reaped in four 
months. Tlic same observation as above equally 
applies to this and the two next specimens. ” 
Pondicherry^ Local Committee. 

7085 Holcus sorghum. Muudara solum (yellow.) 
“ Sovm in October or November,” do. rlo. 

7084 Holcus sorghum. Mootoo solum. “Sown 
from January to September, the ears begin to 
form oji llie third month.” do. do. 

4253 White i.ncl red cholum . Bangalore. 

80G0 Yellow cholum. Kumool. 

3256 Great millet {Sorghum vtdgare.'] Travancore 
Local Committee. 

Black eholuin. 

Jndropogon niger. — Holcus nigrrrimvSt Art. — 
Holcus niger. GmA.^Sorghim ptgnim, Rocm. — not 
Jndropogon. saccharafus, Roseb.' — ^not Jndropogon 
saccharoidesj Sw. — not SorghunrsaccharaUm, IVrs. 

186 to 189 Black cholum in the cur. Tluiyoo- 
mana Pillay. Trichinopoly. 

9193 Black cholum. (cockoi cholum.) Poodoo- 
cotta. llamachundra Ton diman Bahadoor. 

112 Black or cockoi cholum. Tumcvclly. Mera 
Soobaroyen. ^ 

7086 Sorgiium sucre {Jndropogon niger.) Pondi- 
cherry. Mr. Perrotet. 

“ This monocotyledon lately introduced into In- 
dia, contains in its stems a sweet principle very 
idmndant but of a nature very different from that 
of the ordinary sugar cone (Saccharum officinak). 
It hfis lately been largely cultivated in Prance 
where it has oecn recently introduced. 

“ We have extracted sugar from it thougli not in 
l^rgc quantity, but it is considered especially val- 
uable in the distillation of spirit, the quauty of 
which will, wc tliink, be superior. It grows excel- 
lently in Algeria and yields (according to this re- 
port) good returns. We do not think any material 
advantage is likely to result from its introductipn 
into this or other inter-tropical countries over 
that of the sugar cane which is much richer in 
sweet principle in proportion to its bulk, and grows 
excellently without any extraordinary care, although 
it requires from 7 to 8 months to acquire its l^uU 
growth and the maximum of the sweet principle.” 



Class XII >3 


TENAY, SAWMY AND CADATb|NNY. 


‘‘In India this Andropogon ripens its frain in from 
two and a half to thi'ee months, provided the plant 
has been frequently watered ep>ecially in the drv 
and hot season, that is in May, June and July, whioh 
are the least favorable months for the growth of 
this planl.” 

“We consider that in the cool season [Dec. J^y. 
and Feby.] the stalks of this grain would attain a 
laj-gcr diameter and would conscmiently yield more 
sugar. Its stalks usually slender, at this 
season at least, are at the time of tlic ripening of 
the ear, or a little before, very sweet. They cet* 
tainly contain suj^r, but having no means available 
for expressing the juice, we were obliged to cut 
tj^em into oblique fragments and macerate them in 
a given quantity of water. After 24 hours soaking 
the water was very sweet. Having dii*ected a ser- 
vant to boil the solution until it had quite evaporated 
in order to obtain the crystalized sugar, the opera- 
tion failed from liaving been carelessly conducted.’* 
“Notwithstanding tliis, it is certain that this Sor- 
ghum contains much more sugar than the other 
vai-i^tics of this genus, all of which wc know con- 
tain sugar more or less, the Sorghum rnhefis, (now 
Andropngon tuhem) in particular contains a large 
juoportion.” [For further information on this inter- 
est iiig subject, vide “ Lc Moniteur Officiel des 
Etablisscinents dans I’lnde” dcs 29th Fevrier 1856 
and 30th Janvier 1857.] 

Tenay. 

{Panicum Italicum — Setaria Kmlica.) 

1518 Italian millet. Is cultivated largely on dry 
ground. J3ellai*y. Local Committee. 40 seers 
per Rupee. 

010 & Oil Tlianay. Chingleput. Coopoo. 

800 Tanay. Chingleput. Jluiiga Cliarloo. 

3075 Tcnei, Coimbatore. Kustmah. 

9189 Tenay. Poodoocotta. Kamachundra Ton- 
dim an lialiadoor. 

4180 Hed tcenay. Tanjorc. Hurry Row. 

4498 White tceiiay. Do. do. 

7087 Panicum italicum. Teiw. Poiidicherry. Ap' 
pow Mdly. “ Sown in April or May and reaped 
in 3 months. Keeps good for three years. Is 
little cultivated, is consumed by the poorer class 
of ryots.” 

8302 Kalah, wldte. Hydrahad. Capt. Taylor. 
8300 BlacA ralah. Hydrabad, Do. 

8354 Bahadlec. Do. "Do. 

Tenay. Cuddapa. Mr. Murray, Esq. 

7092 Curry-Theneh [black.] Mangalore. Pedro^ 
Proboo. 

7093 Vclla-thenrh. Mangalore, do. 

7089 Mooloo uanaraay. Do. do. 

7091 Carun theenay. (Black rala.) Do. do. 

8061 Cungouy or tnenay. Kuruool. 

4263 Tanay. Bangalore. 

„ Navanee. Bangalore. 

7533 Tenay. Madras. RamMamy Chetty. 

3267 Tenay. Italian millet. Travancore. L. C. 

• Husked temy, 

1622 Corraloo. Bellary. Local Committee. 

8062 Corrarid^. Kuniool. 

7087 Nanamay. Mangalore. Pedre Proboo, 

7088 Modoo Namamay. Do. do. 

7095 White nauumeh. Do. do. 


8268 Teaiay aresee. ^ Travaaeoi®. liOdal Com. 

[Tenay or rala is a sniall rotind shining se^d of a 
straw color, miujU resemblhig canary seed, but less 
pointed. Yarie^es of black and ted colors 
occasionally found.] * 

Sawmay. 

(Panicum 3Iiliaceum) 

1521 Bai'oogaloo Samaloo (husked.) Bellary. Lo- 
cal Committee. ' 

612 Samay. Chingleput. Ramakistna. 

800 Samay. Chingleput. Rung'a cbarloo. 

3076 to 3078 White, red and black Sawmiiy. 

Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

8331 Sawmay two specimens.^ Hydrabad. 

Saw'may large, two specimens, do. 

116 Sawmie. Ti^velly. Meera Soobaroyen. 
2911 Chama. Maflro#. Mr. Bussano, * 

4480 Pai’oon shamay. Taujore. Hurry Row. 
4485 Saumay, do. do, 

4487 Shcluvay shamay, do. do. ^ 

1047 Corrauloo. Vizianagram. ^ • 

4253 Ilojjave. Bangalore. Kistnasawmy. 

9192 Sawmay white. Poodoocotta. Kamachujidra 
Tgndiman Bahadoor. 

„ Do. black, do. 

7088 White Naumeh. Mangdorc. Pedre Prohoo. 

7089 Nanameh black, do. do. 

7088 Panicum miliaccum (variety) Samay • Pon- 

dicherry . Appow Modclly . ‘ ‘ Sown in A u gust 
or September and rcap^ in^four months, will 
keep three years, but little culti^ted and con- 
sumed by the Ryots.” Price varies from 2 to 4 
fr. a hectolitre, 

S361 Sawmy. Hydrabad. * 

3080 Panay varagoo. ^Coimbatore. 

4253 Black or kari samay* Bangalore. 

„ White sawmy, do. 

7082 Sheinay rice (husked) Mangalore. Pedre 
JVoboo. 

I 3252 Samay husked. Travancore- Loc. Com. 
3263 Samay, do. Do. 

(A small shining' seed of the same size anti 
shape as the Tenay, of which it is a variety. U 
varies in color from a shining dark grey to block.) 

Cadaycanny. 

\Pavicum Miliaccum.] 

7082 Panicum Miliaccum. Cadaycanny? “ Souii in 
February or March and reaped in two months 
and ten days. Keeps one year. But little cul- 
tivated, consumed by the poorer classes.” Pon- 
dicherry. Local Committee. 

4477 /;;aiicaiuiy. Tanjore, Hurry Row. 

2602 Bareegaloo. Cuddapa. Mr. Murray, Esq. 
2549 Do. do. 

3937 VaragaJoo. Masulipotam. Loc. Com. 

3279 Kadeicanny. Travottoorc, 

4476 Cadaycany (a large vmety of sam^) Tan- 
joro, Hurry Row. 

[This seed much resembles Sawmay in color, but 
is much larger.] 

Panicom miliaeeiiin. 

8341 Wuryc. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 



[Class III. 


riL-AEISEE, VAKAGOO* UAGES AND CDMBOO. 


J Tliis is piobably a variety of the above, differing 
y in color, being of a light 'straw colored shade, 
indeed like very large l^a.] 

Pil-*arisee. ^ 

Pil arisy. (5 specimens.) Hydrabad, 

4J.3S Kootheray vaulee. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 
4523 Pil arisy." » Do. do. 

4177 Yerungoo. * « Do. do. 

1005 Woodauloo. Vizianagram. 
jOG3 & 1048 Disaugooloo. Do. 

8370 White saw'a. Hydrabad. 

9100 Cooderay valay. Poodoocotta. 

036 Grass rice. Clnnglcput. Moothun. 

[A seed iutennediate in appearance between 
Tcnay and Cuniboo, having a partial husk and 
beard, disclosing beneath tlin shining seed, Pi^m its 
similitude to the seed of the common grass, it derives 
its Tamil name of “ Pil arisse*<Cgrass rice.) 

Little llillet or Varagoo. 

[ Panicum miliaceum . — Pa^palum frumeniacetm.'] 
800 Varagoo four varieties. Chingleput, Runga 
Charloo. 

1 5 19 Common millet. Bellary. Local Gom^ 
613 Coroo-varagoo. Chingleput. llamakisffia. 
614 "Vella- varagoo. Chingleput. Sooba Iyer. 

Cl 5 Varagoo. Chingleput. Veerasawmy. 

3079 Varagoo. Coiml^atore. Kislniali. 

3080 Puny varagoo,. Do. do. 

3 specimens df varagoo. Hydrabad. 

4 specimens of varagoo. (decorticated.) do. 
9153 Varagoo. 

7533 Varagoo. Madras, llamasawmy Chetty. 
114 Varagoo. TinneveUy. Soobaroyen. 

7094 PaspSum fruiuentaopjmi, (variety.) Pala, 
cum varagoo, “ Sown in Slay or June, transplant. 
e.d on ilic 30th day. and reaped on the 70th day, 
but little cultivatca.” Pondicherry. Local Com. 
7093 Paspaluia fruinentaceum, pern varagoo. 

“ Sown in July or August and reaped in four 
months, will keep good for six years. But little 
cultivated.” Ponmelwirry. Local Committee. 
7095 Paspalum frumentaceum (variety.) Cum- 
varagu, ” Sown in August or September and 
reaped in four months, will keep six years. 
Much cultivated.” Pondicherry. Local Com. 
4253 Haraca grain and husked seed. Bangalore. 
8346 Kodroo. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

Varagoo. Cuddapa. 

^2557 AurcKaloo. Cuddapa. 

8003 Varagoo husked. Kurnool. 

8001 Varagoo. Kurnool. 

91 SS Varagoo. Poodocolta. Riunachundra Ton- 
diman Baliadoor. 

4472 to 4474 Varagoo, paroora varagoo and val- 
lum varagoo. Tanjore. Hurry llow^ 

3200 Common millet. Travaucorc- Loc. Com. 
3254 & 3255 Koovaragoo. Travancore. L, C. 

[Varagoo is a small round semi-circular seed of a 
chesnut qplor, generally covered with a filmy 
husk.] 

®«s8y 

[ Memine Coracana — C^nosurus.^ 

1513 Baggy .\*‘ Is largely cultivated in tlus^trict.” 
Bellary, Local Committee, 


619 Caroon-soorutty raggy. Chingleput. 

620 VcllEu-soorutty rag^. Do. 

800 Baggy 4 varieties. Chingleput. Runga 

Cluurloo. 

3073 Raggy. Coimbatore, Kistniah. 

Three specimens of ragee. Hydrabad. 

7533 Ragee. Madras, r Bamasawmy Chetty. 
3947 Baggy- Masulipatam. Local Committee. 
Ill Caipy or ragee. TinneveUy. Nullasevcn. 

7090 Cynosurns, Naicheng aUignei. ‘‘Sown in 
March, April or May and reaped in four montlis. 

^.Keeps good for one year.” rondidieriy. L. C. 

7091 Oynosurus. Naicheng carine curuttei, do. 

7092 Cynosurns, Naicheng vellH. Do. do. 
4253 Dodda ragee, Mack ragee, hulla-bili ragee 

and ridd ragee. Bangalore. Kistnasawmy. 
2661 Baggy white and wd. Cuddapa. [Grown on 
wet landj, M, Murray, Esq, 

2676 Garden ragee. Cuddapa. Do. 

26^ Pield cultivated ragee. Do. 

8065 Baggy. Kurnool. 

9191 Capay. Poodoocotta. Bamachundra Ton- 
dimau Bahadoor. 

8373 Lachna (or bght colored ra^c.) Hydrabad, 

4481 Raggy. Tanjore. Hurry Ilow. 

1061 Chooloo. Vizianagram. 

7087 Baggy. Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 

3254 Bujjigay ragee, (white.) Travancore. 

(Baggy is a small round grain, varying in color 
from a light ash color to red and black — a t-ingli* 
specimen of pure white ragee is shown from Ban- 
galore.) 

Spiked millet. Bnjra, Cnmboo. 

[IJoIcus spicatus. — Pencil/aria apicala . ] 

1517 Spiked millet. Bollary. Local Committee. 
“ The large size with bluish tinge.” 

616 Paroon cumboo. ChmglcpuC Coopoosawmy. 

617 Pooioo cumboo, do. Vurdachary. 

018 Cumboo in the car, do. Paupy reddy. 

800 Cumboo. Chingleput. Buiigo Charloo. 

3074 Cumboo. Coimbatore. Kisiniah. 

Pour specimens of Bajara. Hydrabad. 

7533 Holcus spicatu?. Madras. Kamasamy Chetty. 
3936 Guutaloo. Masulipatam. Local Committee. 
3939 Sujjaloo or spiked millet. Do. 

113 Cumboo. TinneveUy. Meery Soobaroyen. 
2628 Cumboo. Cuddapa. VenguJ reddy. 

2679 Bajiidoo. Sown in the field. Cuddapa. 
Spiked iniUet. Poodoocotta. 

8066 Cumboo. Kurnool. 

8325 Bajree, (the largo variety with a bluish tintre.) 

Hydrabad. Cant. Taylor. 

1040 Guntaloo. Vizianagram. 

3259 Cnmboo. Travancore. Loc. Com. 

4482 Cumboo. Tanjore. Hurry Bow. 

4483 Cooroovay cumboo, do, 

44S4 Catljady cumboo, do. 

7081 Holcus spicatus. Panik cumhn, ** Sown in 
November or December, and reaped in four 
. months, keeps good one year. Cumboo and its 
varieties arc the usual crop on high ground where 
they arc sown as the. first crop, when reaped the 
land is immediately planted with^ indigo. This 
grain is eaten by the middle and poorer cksscs of 
ryots. Its average price is from 3 to 6 fr. per 
hectolitre. Platulent and bilioua, Pondicherry. 
Appow Modelly. 
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4253 Sajjee or oumboo. Bangalore. 

[The arniearaaoe of Onmbu is well known, there 
appear to be fewer varieties of this, than of most 
Indian grains. The only one of consequence is the 
large heavy grained cumboo, with the wuish tinge 
around the large end of seed* j 

lambod riee. 

[Bam&jusffJ] 

Bamboo rice. Hydrabad. 

3940 Bamboo seed. MasuUpatam. Seetia Naidfto. 
800 Bamboo rice. Chinglcput. Runga Charioo. 

Bambosa arundinacea Moon^uil verei, Pon- 
• dicheny. Local Committee. 

' «nii8* Mm. 

8710 Grass com. Ghittoor. MissPareira. 

“ This is the produce of a species of grass called 
in Tamil “ Mutnunka pilloo/*^ It grows spontane- 
ously but has not been hitherto brought under cub 
tivation. Miss Pareira had the grass cultivated to 
a small extent in her garden at Chittoor, and finds 
that by proper management it produces abundantly 
The grain is used in the same way as paddy or' 
rafe-gy.” 

PUUES. 

Bnlliir— iMcheetltay. 

% 

[LabM mhjam’-^'DoUelm lahlnh^D^llchos ieiras- 
2)emu8.'\ 

800 Boiler. Chinglcp\it. Runga Clmrloo. * 
1529 Bullur, [red] 30 seers per Rupee. BcUary. 
Local Committee. 

Bullur. (0 .yecimens.) Hydrabad, 

2671 Bullur or Mooohacotay. Red, black and 
white varieties. Cuddapa. M. Murray, Esq. 
030 Moochacottay. (Duu colored.) Climglcput. 
3250 Bullur. Travaucore, Local Committee. 

119 Moochacotay or bullur. (Duu colored.) 
Tinucvolly. Soodalamootoo Pillay. 

4253 Hulla saveerec. Bangalore' 

„ Red bullur. Do. 

„ White bullar. Bangalore. 

8067 Moochecottay. KumooL (Black and red.) 
8789 Lablab villffaris, (white) Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

DolichdUi lablao. Mossa koUei (yellow and dun 
colored varieties.) “ Much cultivated and consumed 
Ijy all classes either alone or with fresh vegetables. 
Its price varies from 4 to 8 francs the hectolitr<^ 
Pondicherry. Local Committee. 

4510 Moochacottay. Tanjorc. Hurry Row. 

7533 Dolichos tetraspermus. Madras. Ramasawmy 
Ghctty. 

3087 Lablab vutearis. White variety. Coimba- 
tore. Xistuiah. 

S Bullar is a large oval bean of all colors, white 
ow, dun, red and black, tlie distinguishing mark 
of this grain is the placenta which forms a lugh 
white ndge running round one-third of the bean.] 

OajrattAny— Sadfti payarn. 

(Dolicho9 Botichos atUafifft DoHchos enttraius.) 

7102 Dolichos sp. Sadaipma*ru* “ Sovn in August 
or September, and reaped in fom* months, keeps 


good one yeaTf k bat Wh tsdlitlitled, and is 
only md with legman in ida)^ cakes 
which ore eaten by all ckaaes indiiKffxminately^ 
It is exported to Manrif (A large ritd seed 
truncated at koth ends* j Pondloherry. Local 
Committee# . 

1067 Bobbawoo. Tiajwmagrnm. 

1060 Alchundaloo. , oo. 

800 Dolichos catiang* Caramafiy^ (shining Mack 
targe seed.) Chin^pnt. Runga Charioo. 

7100 Phaseolus trilobatus. Femm [A 

smaller red seed truncated at both ends.] Pon-« 
dicherry. Local Committee. The remark at- 
tached to 7102 applies equally to this. 

4514 Koothoo caranuiny. Toniore. Hurry Row. 
4491 Coonoooma pyer, ao. do. 

4513 Paroom pyer. Tanjorc. Hurry Row. 

4519 Tattapyer, do. 

2663 Caramany. |jjnddapa. M. Murray, Esq. 

120 Paroom-payaroo. Knnevelly. • 

2550 Ala-chundaloo. Cuddapa^ 

1531 Ala-sundaloo or karamany , Bellary. Loc. Com . 
8068 Caramai^. Kumool. 

3943 Ala-suudaloo. (Bolickoi catlan^,) Masulipa- 
tam. Local Committee. 

3958 Cai-ainany black, do. do. 

824^3 Mulka (wliite.) Hydrabad. 

G29 Caramany.* Chingleput. Davanun. 

4253 Halasundee. Bandore (small). 

8789 Caramany. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

“ Caramany’* (light green.) do. 

** Caramany’* (white, red and black varictms.) 
7533 Doliehos catiang, karamany, Madras. Ra- 
masawmy. • 

3086 Thatta-pyer. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

7103 Dolichos' catiang, huramany. Sown in De- 
cember or January and reaped in nine months, • 
keeps good one yea^r^uch cultivated and con- 
sumed by all classes. [A veiw small dun color- 
ed seed truncated at both ends.] Pondicherry. 
Local Committee. 

627 Toolooky gram. Chingleput. Davanun. 

1532 Madepauvaloo. Bellary. Local Committee. 
1039 Pasaurapuppoo. Vizianagrum. 

800 Thoolaca pyer. Chingleput. Runga Charioo. 
[These three varieties arc distinguished from 
the following by the shape of the seed ; in ^ese 
both ends are truncated whereas, the next 
is almost a round grain. They are found of all 
colors from white to black, red being the most 
usual.] 

Bfcoll— Taovaray. 

( Off jams Indicus,) 

7107 Cajanus Indicus. Tuvarei. Sown in July 
and rc^d in five months. Keeps good one 
year. Is much cultivated and consumed by all 
classes, sddom eaten alone. Ground into fiour, ii, 

^ is made into cakes. It is sometimes given to 
horses to invigorate them. Price varyuig from 
4 to 8 francs the hectolitre. 

4510 Thovaray. Tanjorc. Hurry Row. 

2463 Red gram or cundaioo. Cuddapa. 

800 Thoovaray. Cliingleput. Runga Chai'loo. 
1030, to 1032 Cundeepuppoo. Vizian^ram, 

1530 Pigeon peas or dJioib BcUary. Local Com. 
1532 B^loo or broken dlioll. Do. du. 

634 DhoUgram. Chingleput. Ramaiiadu. 

3082 DhoU. Coimbatore, Kistniah. 
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8272 DltoB, ttii specimens. H^mbad. 

Thoor. {6 specimens.) ‘Do. 
a24!0 TKoovaray or Pigeon pea. TtaTaneore. Lo- 
cal Coniniitteo. 

:i9o7 Pigeon pea or red cundaloo. c MfltonHpatam. 

' Local Committee. 

:i05S Pigeon pea, white. Do. do. 

8^145 Toor. Hydrabad. 

2059 & 2077 Toor. Red gr^tn or cnntbaLoo. Cud- 
dapa. M. Murray, Esq. 

2030 Toovavay. Do. 

4253 Cytisus, or Dholl. Bangalore. 

4509 Thoovaray shelled. Tanjorc. Hurry Row. 
3069 Dholl or cundooloo. Kumool. 

Varieties, 

9036 Thoovaray, Madras. (Mottled red.) 

9035 Thooveray. Madras.^ (Large mottled pur* 
pie and white.) 

7533 JThooveray. Madras. Ramasawmy. 

4253 'IVrka togatf^oll, (white.) Bangalore. 

3943 Cauramool® [white.] Masulipatam. 

[Toovaray or Dholl is generally of a deep red 
color, varieties however ot sevend colors are ex- 
hibited.] * 

Oolandoo w lash. 

(Phaseohs radiatus.) 

1527 Moony or Mash. Bellary. Local Committee. 
625 Oolundoo. Chingleput. Bavannn. 

3084 Oolundoo. Phaaeolut tadiatus, Coimbatore. 
Klstniah. 

SOO Oolundo. Chingleput. Runga Charloo. 
7087 Plmseoluj^ radiatus. Ulmdu, Sown in 
August and reaped in 4 months, keeps good two 
years. Much cultivated and consumed by ail 
classes without distinction, but seldom alone. 
Ground into dour it is made into cakes. It is 
given to horses to invigdirate them. Price varies 
from 5 to 13 francs the hectolitre. Pondicherry. 
Ap]>ow Mdly. 

4253 Humbuadoo. Bangalore. Kistnasamy. 

117 Black gram. Tinncvelly. NuUaseven. 

2551 Black gram. Cuddapa. 

4524 Woolunthoo. Tanjore. Hurry !^w. 

1037 Mcnoomoolo or blaick gram. Vizianagrara. 
8070 Wodooloo. Kuruodl. 

8349 Ooreed. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

7533 Phaseolus radiatus. Madras. Ramasawmy. 
2627 Mcnoomaloo or black gram. Cuddapa. 

8942 Black gram. Masulipatam. Loc. Com. 
8248 Oolundoo or Mash. Travancore. Loc. Com. 

(Oohmdov) is a small seed in shape much like 
“karamany” Wt of a dull brownish black color 
the placenta mark being very distinct.) 

flreeii gram or looag. 

(Phaseolus mungoO 

1526 Green graiin* Bellaty. Local Committee, 
^bright and mottled variety mixed.) 

624 Green gram. Chingleput. (bright green.) 
8329 Green gram (8 speounens.) Hydrabad. 

7533 Green gram- Mutoa- Ram^wmy Chetty. 
3941 & 3960 Green gram. Masulipatam. Local 
Committee. 

121 Green gram. Tiimevelly, (bright groan.) 

800 Green gram* Chii^leput. Runga Charloo. 
2666 Green gram. Cuddapa, (dark motlltfd.) 

526 Bongala gram. Chmglepui, (dark mottled 
variety.) 


3960 P^saloo or greaa Masulipatam. L.C 

1041 PlUee pussakm, (bmdk variety.) Vizionagram. 

7098 Phaseolus muim. Passe jgemaru** Sown in 
August or Septenm^ much emtivated. The 
dour is Used in the’^ilette instead of soap. 
Price varies from 4 to 12 francs the hectolitre. 
Pondioherry. ^ 

4253 Black Hesaru, Bangalore. Kristuaiamy. 

„ Hesaru [bri^t green,] do. 

4516 Green gram Xbright green.] Tanjorc. Hurry 
Row. 

8366 Moong (yellow green and black mixed.) Hy- 
drabad. Capt. Taylor. 

8341 Moongaj (bright green) do. 

7100 Phaseolus, ^^maliekuUiki pagaru'^yer^ scl 
dom cultivated, used Mke ulundu, (bright green 
and dark green seed.) Tondicherry.’ Local Com. 

7099 Phaseolus trilobatus, pam pagaru (small dirty 

black seed,) do. do. 

709S Phaseolus aconitifoliim (dark green.) A 
kind of green gram, used in curries and cakes. 
7097 Green gram Hiright green) used in malting 
cakes and as a suostitute for soap. do. do. 

Green gram 1st sort (bright and dark green 
mixed.) Aumool. . 

4492 Vaya pier. Tanjore. Horry Row. (Small 
dirty black.) 

3085 Green Coimbatore. Klstniah. 

8789 Ptttoha pyroo. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

1042 Teegapasaloo a kina of green gram (black.) 
Vizianagnim. 

1040 Pacha pausaloo (bright green) or common 
green graih, do. 

2244 Chipoopayaroo, (bright green.) Travancore. 
Local Committee. 

Erviim lens. 

1525 Lentil seeds, price 12 seers per Rupee. Bel- 
lary. Local Committee. 

8382 Mussoor. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

CJmUU 

(Qlgdne tomeatosa^DoUchos nnifiorus.) 

1528 Horse gram. Bellary. Local Committee. 

628 Horse gram. Chingleput. Davanun. 

I 800 Coolthi. Chingleput. Run^ Charloo. 

3089 Horse gram. Coimbatore, ^istniah. 

Jet black coolthi. (3 specimens.) Hydrabad. 
Mottled coolthi. (2 specimens.) * do. 
Common coolthi. (5 specimens.) do. 

7533 Horse gram. Madras. Ramasawmy Chetty. 
3938 Horse gram or coolthi. Masulipatam. Local 
Gommitlec. 

118 Horse gram. TinneveUy. Meera Soobaroycn. 
7104 Glycine tomentosa or Dolichos uniflorus. 

“It is sown in September and reaped m fmv 
months, ond keeps good oim year. It is much cul- 
tivated and consumed by the middle and poorer 
classes. It forms the food of horses^ and beasts 
of burden. Its price varies from 4 to 8 francs, a 
hectolitre.*' Pondicherry. Local Committee. 

4253 White gram. Bangalore. Kristnasamy. , 
8355 Gram. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

2667 St 2660 Horse gram. Cuddapa. M. Mur- 
ray, Esq. 

2664 Black gram. do. do. 

4512 Gram: Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

$247 Kanum {Qlgcine iometttota) Tvavaocore. 
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(&iydM$ msnmlew.) • 

7105 Glyoiae sweolcns, kaitu Mu, Poiulichcn^. 
liooal Comn^tce.. in a wild «iat^ fad 

nah iwed ill madicine,^ 

4^55 Slack mm. Ban^lore. Kriatnaswny- 

0071 Black uarse gram. 'KumooL 
||f: 625 Black gmm. Chingleput 

Black gram. [8 specimens.] Hvdrabad. 

S942 Black gram. Masulipatam* Local Committee. 
117 Black gram. Tinncvclly, Nnllaseven. 

1055 Black Horse gram. Viziianagrum. 

Peas. 

• {Puum sativum et tpeeiei.) 

3945 Common peas. Masnlipatam. Local Com- 
mittee. 

7108 Fisum sativum. ^*PuUauy,** Sown in Sep- 
tember or October and reaped in 8 months, Httlc 
cultivated. ‘Pondicherry. ‘Local Committee. 

7533 Peas ordinaiy. Madras. Bamasawmy. 

2998 Grav peas. Coimbatore. Local Committee. 
(A. smsul grain beautifully mottled with olive 
green.) 

83o0 ]*uttany. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. (Same 
as the preceding.) 

1034 Bodec Saunaugaloo. Vizjjmagram. (Same 
as the preceding. 

44S9 Yeedoothee cottay. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

Bengal gran. 

{Cicer arietinum.) . 

1524 Chick pea or Bei^al gram, is mfleh cultivat- 
ed in tliis District. BcUary. Local Committee. 

620 Bengal gram. Cliingleput. Davunnun. 

3088 Bengal gram. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

8371 Cheniia. (14 spocimensJ Hydrabad. 

7633 Bengal gram. Madras. Bamasawmy Chetty. 

3949 Bengal gram. Masnlipatam. Local Committee. 

115 Bengal gram. Tiunevelly. Meera Soobaroyen. 

4507 Chenna. Taniore. Hurry Row. 

3251 Bengal gram. Travoncore. Locid Committee. 

. 7106 Cicer arietinum. Cadalei, Pondicheny. Lo- 
cal Committee. “ Is not cultivated in the Pondi- 
cherry territory. Is consumed by ail classes, 
and given to liorses as an exciting food. At 
Bouroon and Mauritius, it is the usual food of 
beasts of burden and is much imported.’* 


4253 Bengal gtinn. Bangaloi^ Knsteaeamy. 

[ 4253 Bla^ Bengal granu Bangalore. 

8789 Bmigal gra.m, Pogit. Dr. Brandie* 

1033 Sanmigmoo. Tkuulagram. 

2625 OtuUapa. 

2682 Ben^ j^ram (sown in the Aeld,) Cuddapa. 
8333 Ohenna. Hydrabad. } [Capt. Taylor. 

8361 Lsdh. (This ro&mbles the Bengal granv 
wliich it is nrobaWy a variety. In fleu howetei’ 
of the usual broi;m of tiiat pulse, tMs is of apak 
green, mottled with black spots — wants mo re- 
over the point of the Bengal gram.) Hydrab ad. 
Cant. Taylor. 

(The usum color of Cbenna i% a dark brown, deep- 
ening in some instances to bladk.) 

HetBs. 

White ted and black beans. Hydrabad. « 
Canavalia gladiata or swondAbean.** Hydrabad 
Dr. Biddle- 

8268 French beans from the Goiemment Gardens. 
Ootacamund. Mr. Mclv(^, 

“ It is well known that the^French bean forms 
the principal food of the French peasant and soldier. 
These beans contain more nutritious matter than 
any other kno^n vegetable product, and are on 
that account most desirwle for tne supply of trooi>s. 
In France they are sold at from 2kd. to 5dt per ib. 
according to color ; the wliite kinds fetching the 
highest price. They could be produced on the 
Neilgherries if grown in largo ouantities, at half 
the ^V6 price, and are eihibitea ig order to call 
attention to this fact.** 

8072 Beans. Kumool. ('flat, striped black and white ) 

ti^ leera. 

(Amaranthu$ ?) 

8349 Rai icera. (Amaranthus ?) Hydrabad. 

8350 Rai^jecra wiiite. Do. do, 

7096 Caat arveh suppoo. (white jeera) Mangalore. 
Pedre Proboo. 

Dried Fruits, 

(CocoiftmU, Caskeu^ts, tee Oil nede,) 
OilUbeps. 

{TideCUHiir. Section £L) 


SECTION II. 


SUBSTANCES USED IN TB3S PREPARATION OF DRINKS. 


Cofee. 

811 Coffee. Chingleput. Mr. Brass. 

Coffee. Hydrabad. 

8636 Coffee first sort, or round coffee, 4 bags at 
Rupees 140 per candy. Tinnevelly. T. Vasu- 
davoo PiUuy^sjl „ , 

8636 Coffee ordinary at Rs. 105 per Candy, do. 
2768 Cpffee, 4 lbs. Malabar. Collector. 

“The cultivation of this valuable article is 
rapidly increasing, especially above the Ghauts in 
Wynaad, Ac. In 1845-56 the quantity exported 
was 2,375 Cwt. The average of the subsequent 
five years was 8,472 Owt.^ and that of the following 
five years rose to 21,064 Cwt. ^ 


The exportations during the last Are years 
amounted as follows 

In 1261 to 13,723 Cwt. Yalue 1,51,707 Rupees. 

62 „ 18,873 ,. „ 1,88,784 

63 33,110 „ „ 3,36,997 „ 

64 „ 24,143 „ „ 2,70,457 „ 

65 „ 49,754 5,57,118 „ 

We regret that the eark day fixed as the latest 

date witTiin which articles could be received at 
Madras, has prevented us transmitting good sam- 
ples of this year's crop. 

It may be proper to remark here that the value 
catered above is the War^ Value, which is much 
^bw the market price. At present there is a 
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brisk demand for Coffee, and prices hsTO risen to ' 
22 Rupees per Cwt* ' ^ 

28S4! Coffee (Pea berry.) JSIaiabair* Mt* Rwsi^Oa 
2835 Coffee (flat benv,> _do. ^ ..,1, 86. 

Coffee from General Cnllen’s ma«^ Aahiiin- 
!kio 3000 feet above the level « the sea, umual 
rain 95 inches- Travaaeote. Gen«al CnUen. 

Coffee from General Cnflen’s garden at VcUy- 
mullay 1800 feet (above the level of the aca, annual 
rain 51 iucbes. ' 

mo &4250 Coffee fE<»a Apoor, 

Mysore. Mr. Cannon. 

Coffee. Cuddapa. 

Mocha Coffee ^rown at Poona, fiydrabad. 
Dr. Riddle. 

3758 Coffee 9 Ihs. Malabai*. Cary Bapoo (pen 
berry.) 9 bodies.' 

58S3 Amian Mocha Coffee, per Cwt., 82«. Madras 
Chsanber of Conunercc. 

5884! «Ceylbn plantotion coffee 68^. do. do. 

58S5 Ceylon na^lieoffee 52«. do. do» 

5886 Java coffeejpojr, ^ do. do. 


5887 Singapore Bne^ Chamber of Commerce. 
5 B 8 S S. Ainmean, Costa Rica 59 i 7. do. do. 

6i89 S. American Rio 47#. do. do. 

5890 Jwgafca Wf*. - _ do. 

1028 Coffee. ^ Vwiapagwma* H. H, the Raja. 
3605 Coffee, pea berry, Madras. Biimy and Co, 
3605 Coffee, large ber^. do. do. 

5083 Sawantwmy coffee do. , do. 

3109 Coffee. Ti-avancoip. Local Commiltee. 
5069 Coffee from ShevarOy Hills. Salem. Messrs, 
Riclmrds<m and Co* (14 ba^.) 

6847 Coffee pea berry. Sdem. Messrs.Pischer & Co. 
6847 Coffee large berry. do. do. 

7079 Coffee- Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 
Concentrated essence of coffee prepared by Ma- 
dame Thane. Madras. 

Bsmeie Tea. 

8927 ‘^Sepay Chou.*' (Burmese tea.) Pegu. Dr. 
Brandis. 

Coeea. 

3602 Cocoa. Messrs. Binny and Co. Madras. 
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SECTION HI. 

INTOXICATING DRUGS AND FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


* Tebacee. 

798 Tobacco. Cliinglepitt. 

3098 Tobacco. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

3963 Tobacco. Masulipatam. Local Committee. 
8921 Tobacco ‘stems cut into pieces and mixed 
with the tobacco leaves in making cheroots. 
Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

8926 Majalibun leaves, used to cover cheroots. 
Do. do. 

3910 to 3915 Cheroots. R^ahniimdiy. Cha- 
goo^ Ramasawmy. 

8605 Tobacca Monlinein. Captain Benson. 

Tobacco. Madura. Collector. 

4532 Padoogay tobacco. Tanjorc. Hurry row. 
4531 Vadaramiem tobacco. Do. do, 
Tobacco. Hydrabad. 

1168 Tobacco. % 

1058 Tobacco. Vizianagram. H.H. the Raja. 

Claiija. 

(Camiahu safha) 

Cannabis Indica. Ganja, Pondicherry. 
Local Oemmittee. 

1 S Massanom or Banghy, chiefly composed of 
palmyra jagg^ and Ganja powder. Pondicherry. 
Local Committee. 

Wine and Spirits. 

Spirit from mangoes. Hydrabad. llama' 
sawmy Mdly. 


Spirit of molasses* Rarnasamy Mdly. 

Spirit of sugar or Indian rum. do. " do. 
Spirit of Goolmawalt. Do. do. 

8304 Am-anta wine, lls* 12 per dozen, the genuine 
product of Indian fruits, and nmiiufactured in 
the mamier adopted in Europe. Rajahmundiy. 
Mr. C. RundalL 

7116 Alcohol. Pondicherry. Mr. Godefroy. 

7061 Arrack from the cashew m^ple, used external- 

Proboo. 


ly for rhetuiiatism. Pedre 
7062 Velumpetta arrack, do. 


do. 


Befresbing drinfcs. 

8932 Ooimum sanctum. “ Peinzaing zoo’* steeped 
in water and drunk as a sherbet. Peeu. 
Dr. Brandis. 

7057 Rattan juice. Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 

7058 Fig tree juice. Do. do. 

7059 Noorathtwig juice. do. do. 

7060 “Wolungii twig juice. do. do. 

Viaegar. 

§697 Vinegar from BeUgal gram. Mysore. Apothe- 
cary Wright man. (Obtained by drawing cloths 
over the plant whilst the dew is on it.) 

8305 White wine vinegar, Rs. 6-8 per dozen made 
from the lees of the Aurauta wine. Rajahmaudry. 

1 Mr. C. Rund^, 

I 70G2 Vmegar from the Bynee tree. (Ca/yoia 

1 vrens,) Pedre Proboo. 


SECTION IV 

SPICES AND CONDIMENTS. 


Nataiegs abd Bare, 

.3606 Nutmegs and mace. Binny and 
3208 Sc 3200 Nutmegs and mace. Travancore.!^ 


Nutmegs. Tinncvelly. (Imported.)^ 

] 237 Nutmegs and mace. Madura, [not mmgenous. ] 
I /298 Nutmegs and mace, Ncilore. Do. 



Olhw m.] CINNAMON, CLOVES, CARDAMOMS, COEIANDEE, PEPPER. 


265‘i 8c 3655 Nutmegs aud mace, Malabar. Cot* 
tyam Tahsildar. 

3320 Nutmegs and mace, the produce of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. Paraaenia. Ceylon. Mr. 
Thwaites. 

7533 Mace. Madras. liamasa^y Chetty, 

CiniiBaioii. 

» 

Cinnamon. Ifydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

2651 Cinnamon. Malabar, Cottyam Tahsildar. 

Cinnamon is chiefly the produce of Anjai*akun- 
dy, a Plantation held by Mr. Brown in North Ma- 

• labar, the external trade of this article seems to 
have fallen off, for the average export does not 
exceed 200 Cwt.** 

3201 & 3202 Cinnamon. Travancore. Loc. Com. 

.3002 Cinnamon. Messrs. Binny & Co. 

7112 Cinnamon. Mangalore, redre Proboo. 

Cas&U bark. 

0049 Cassia bark. Malabar. ICottyam Tahsildar. 

3202 Cassia bark. Travancore, Loc. Com. 

Cassia bnds. 


2301 Cardamoms. Vellore. H. Young, Esq. . 
4263 Cardamoms. Bangalore. Kisfiiasawmy. 
2G48 Cardamoms. Malabar. CotteyamTahaudar. 
1237 Cardkmoifcs. Madura, Veedapoogum. • 
Cardamoms. Hydrabad. 

2320 Cardamoms from lire Ro^l Botanfoal Gardens 
Paradenia. Ceylon. • Mr. Thwaites. 

Cariand'^r. 

1410 Coriander seed. Bellary. Local Committee. 
3103 Coriander. Coimbatore, Kiatniah. 

8373 Coriander (4 sn), Hydrabad. 

7634 Coriander. Madras, Bamasawmy Chetty, 
3950 Coriander. Masulipatam. Loc. Com. 

3189 Koothumbalorie. Travancore, Loc. Com. 
Coriander. Kumool. 

8323 Dhunea, Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

2301 Coriander, Ncllore. H. Young, Esfi. 

2173 Coriander KotamuUi. Pondicherry? Lo* 
cal Committee. ^ 

1237 Coriander. Madura. Veedapoogum. 

2692 Coriander, Cud'dapa. M. Murray, Esq. 
7466 Coriander. Tanjore, *Hurry Row, • 

1845 Dhancyaloo. Vizianagram. 

CbUies. 


2650 Cassia buds. Malabar. Cotteyam Tahsildar. 

Cloves. 

7134 Cloves. Madras. Ram samy Chetty. 

3600 Cloves from Gcnl. Cullen’s gyden at VeUi- 
mullay 1800 feel above the sea, annual rain 51 
inches, Travancore. Oenl. Cullen. 

3191 Kcrampoo or cloves. Travancore. Local 
Committee. 

3603 Cloves. Messrs. Binny aud Co. 

2310 Cloves, the produce of the Royal Botanical 
gardens. Paradenia, Ceylon. Mr. Thwaites. 
Cloves. Tinncvelly. 

2290 Cloves. Ncllorc, H. Young, Esq. 

1237 Cloves. Madura, 

2052 Cloves. Malabar Cotteyam Tahsildar. 

Cardamoms. 

3105 Cardamoms. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

75.34 Cardamoms. Madras. Ramasaw'my Chetty. 
2S32 & 2833 Cardamoms fresh and green. Ma- 
labar. •Mr. Bassano. 

“ This valuable spice of spontaneous growth on 
the Hills of the District, is chiefly from Wynaad, but 
might no doubt become a valuable garden produce 
as in Canara. The revenue deriv^le by Goven>- 
ment is farmed out. During the last five Fuslies 
(1201 to 1265) it amounted to Rs. 18,775 per 
annum, the renter paying tlie proprietors of the 
liiiLs a moiety of the value of the article, amount- 
ing to Rupees 300 per caudy. The exports of 
this article during the above five years is as 
follows — 

1261 Quantity... 2,207... Value... 1,90,645 Rs. 
^2 „ 1,449 „ ],13,4G2 „ 

. 63 „ 2,225 „ 1,87,795 „ 

64 „ 1,630 „ 1,43,490 

65 1,258 „ 1,12,867 „ 

3195 & 3190 Cardamoms. Travancore. Local 

Committee. 

5970 Madras cardamoms. Chamber of Commerce. 

5969 Malabar cardamoms, do. do. 

5971 Ceylon cardamoms. do. do. 


1405 Chillies. Bellary. Loc. Com. 

644 Chillies. Chingicput. Patcheappa. 

3092 Chillies. Coimoatore. Kistnian. 

Chillies. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

8929 Capsicum annuum. “ Najoukjailay’'. Pegu. 
Dr. Brandis. 

3187 & 3188 Clullics. Capsicum^ruiescens. Tra- 
vancore. Local Committee. 

3198 Bird chillies. Capsicum minimum. Travan- 
core. Local Committee. 

1051 CercyapoopuUoo or Chillies. Vizianagram. 


Pepper black. 

2056 Black pepper. Malabar. Cottyam Tahsildar. 

“ This is a staple of the District, especially of 
parts of the talooks of the Northern Division of 
Malabar. The culture is increasing, encouraged no 
doubt by the exemption from laud tax enjoyed. 
Of late years the demand for the article has No- 
wise increased. The market price is now as high 
as about 100 Rs. per Candy. The Quantity ex- 
ported in. 

1261 was 1,09,683 Cwt. at 8 — 15 per Cwt. 9,56,307 

62 „ 1,37.037 „ „ 11,12,605 „ 

63 „ 1,02,710 „ 8,30,909 „ 

65 „ 09,366 „ „ •8,90,708 

66 „ 1,36,876 .> „ 11,88,900 „ 

7534 Pepper. Madras. Eamasawniy Chetty. 
3209 Pepper black. Travancore. Local Committee. 
3603 Pepper. Messrs. Bimiy and Co. 

2299 Pe})per black. Ncllore. H. Young, Esq. 
7155^ Pepper. Pondichem. Local Committee. 
1093 Caroo mereyaloo or hill pepper. Vizianagrura. 
1237 Pepper. Madura, Veedapoogum. 

Pepper. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

4253 Pepper black. Bangalore. Kristnosawiny. 
2982 Raw pepper (wild.) Coimbatore. Overseer 
Reid. 


Pepper white. 

3210 Pepper white, Travancore. Loc. Com. 
3603 Pepper white. Messrs. Binny and Co. 

4253 P^per white. Bangalore, fcristnasawmy. 
7099 Wliitc pepper. Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 
2657 Wliite pepper. Malabar. Cotteyam Tithsildar. 



BETEL NUT, GINGEB, FOSNUGIIECK, CUMMIN AND WOMUM. [Ciis« HI. 


r 

loDg pepper. 

mhiicims,) 

' Betel Hut. ® 

1402 Arcca nuts, raw. “Cultivated in abundance 
in the wet ialoolp.’’ Bellaiy. Local Committee, 

1403 Areca nuts boiled. “It is in this form that 
the Areca nuts are chiefly sold in the Bazaars.” 

Betel nut. Hydrabad. 

S033 Betel nuts or “ Kountlice” from (Joungoo. 
Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

8134 Betel nuts inferior, “ Malajou Kounthce” 
from Moulmein. Do. 

2419 Betel nut. Salem. Tondroy Naick. 

2441 Betel nut. Salem. Chokalinga Mdly. 

2523 Arcca nuts. Salem. Heeray Gowden. 

3204 ^reca nut. Travancore. Local Committee. 
^2u5 Arcca nut, sliced. Do. do. 

3?0G Arcca nut, sliced. Do. do. 

3207 Areca nut sliced and colored. Do. 

3003 Areca nut. Madras. Messrs. Binny & Co. 
4253' Betel nut of 4 qualities. Bangalore. 

4'253 Sooparic or betel nut sliced. Do. 

4525 Betel nut. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

7141 Betel nut. Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 
Betel nut. Madras. 

Betel nuts raw and boiled. Hydrabad. 

7154 Betel nut kalliiipaka. Pondicherry. Lo- 
cal Committee. 

Betel leaf 

1 404 Souparie ‘ifcavcs. Belhury . Local Committee. 

Biuger. 

1400 Ginger. Bollary. Local Committee. 
Ginger. Hydrabad. 

7534 Ginger, Madj'as. Raniasawmy Chetty. 
8910 Ginseing ginger, green. Rangoon. Dr. 
Brandis. 

3194 Sodkoo or ginger, Travancore. Loc. Cora. 
1078 Sonty or diy ginger, Vizianagram. 

7120 Ginger. Pondiclierry. Loc. Com. 

1237 Dry ginger. Madura. Veedapoogun. 

2090 Dry ^nger. Nellore. H. Young, Esq. 

Turmeric. 

(See also Dyes,) 

2658 Turmeric is grown of excellent quality, more 
or less iiKdl parts of the Malabar district, nut the 
traffic is not in extent what it niiglit bo, the aver- 
age quantity exported being 2,040 Cwt. 

7534 Turmeric. Madras. Ramasawiny Chetty. 
7534 Cuicuma zerumbet Do. 

Fceiiugreek. 

I486 152$ Foenugreck or vondium, Bcllary. 

Local Committee. 

3101 Foenugreck. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

S338 Fcenugreck. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

7534 Foenugredc. Madras. Ramasawmy CMtty. 
2023 Foenugreck. Cuddapa. Vcngul Reddy. 

Foenugreck. Kumool. 

4504 Foenugreck. Tanjore. Hurry Row, 

1237 Vendium. Madura, Veedapoogun^. 

7121 Vendium. Pondicherry. Loc. Com. 

J049 Mentooloo. Vizianagram. 

3186 Fcenugreck, Travancore. Local Committee. 


Cummin. 

S0S9 Cummin seed, Pegu, Dr. Brandis. 

3100 Cummin seed. Coimbatore. Kistniali. 

1407 Cummin seed. Bellary. Loc. Com, 

7125 Cuininum cyminum (Secragum). Pondicherry. 
Local Committee. 

8327 Gajra seed. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

Cummin seed. Cuddapa. « 

2297 Cummin seed Nellore. H. Young, Esq. 

r Jeerakum. Kumool. 

4253 Cummin seed. Bangalore. Kistnasawmy. 
7534 Cummin seed. Madras. Ramasawmy Chetty. 

Anise seed. 

7120 Fecnicubim vulgare. Derottn sirayame, Pon- 
dicherry Local Committee. 

8332 Burrcc somph Hyderabad. Capt. Taylor, 
1475 Anise seed. Bcllary Local Committee. 

Anise seed. Kumool. 

2194 Aniseed. I^llore. H. Young, Esq. 

8789 Anise seed. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

7534 Anise seed. Madras. Ramasawmy Chetty. 

(Anise seed may easily be distinguished from this 
class of aromatic seeds, by its great resemblance to 
a grain of paddy.) 

Anctlinm graveolcns. 

7003 Anothum gravcolcna. Sudacouppee , Pondi- 
chciTy LoQjd Committee. 

2214 Soyee seed, Nellore. 11. Young, Esq. 

8363 Sep seed. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 

1542 Sauacoopie. Bellary. 

Nigelia saliva. 

8935 “ Samonng nay” eaten by tlie Burmese with 
sweetmeats. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

7127 Carun Secragum. Pondicherry. Local Com 

Wommn. 

{Piychotis ajowan.) 

Bishop's weed seed. Kumool 

8364 Woma seed. Hydrabad. Capt. Taylor. 
1487 Bishop’s weed seed. Bcllary. Loc. Com. 
1597 Bishop’s weed seed. Bellary. , 

7124 Sison amnii. Omame. Pondicherry. L. 
7534 Anjooa. Madras. Ramasawmy Chetty. 
1052 Womum, Vizianigram. 

Cieome viscasa. 

4495 Nayacadaghoo. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 
1850 Waumantmoo. Vizianagrum. 

Caraway. 

1237 Cake verei. Madura, rtmported.) 

Instard* ^ 

{See also Oil Seeds.) 

1408 Mustard seed. Bellatr. Locrl Committee. 
3102 Mustard seed. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

Tamarinds. 

3091 Tamarinds. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 



Class III.] 


VANILLA, AEfiOWaoOT AND SAGO. 


Carlie and Anions. 

Garlic. Hydrabad, Capt. Taylor. 

.*5190 Vallci pooiidoo. Travjincore. Loc. Com. 

] 056 Vclloolly or garlic. Vizianagram. 

1237 Garlic. Madura. Vcedapoogun. 

Onions, white and large. lielmrv. Kuinply 
Tahsildar. ^ 

2632 Onions. Cuddapa. M. Murray, Esq. 

1237 Onions. Madura. Vecdapoogun. 

1057 Onions, Vizianagrum. 


* Tanllla, 

2320 Vanilla, the produne of .Hie K(^al Botanical 
Gardens. P^radenia* Ceylon. Mr. Thwaites. 

Pickles. 

(^one,) 

m 

PreserTed'flniits «r Jant, 

(2^one,) 


SECTION V. 
STARCHES. 


Best Indian irroirroot. 

{Jatropha manikot) 

71 Slarcli of the dried root of the Jatropha 
inanihot or Mayakijangoo marow. Pondicherry 
Mr. T. b'ilatriau. 

7120 Do. do. Mr. J. de Peltier. 

SllS Cassava flour, produced from the dried roots 
of Jatroplia Manihot, 20 lbs., lls. 3-12. Rajah- 
inundiy'. Mr, Charles Rimdall. 

8 no Tapioca powder, obtained from the fresh 
roots of the Jatropha Maniliot, 20lbs., lls. 7*8. 
8120 Tapioca, or the above powdea granulated by 
the application of heat, ‘iOIbs., lls^ 13-12. do. 
\?est Indian Arrowroot.* 

{Maranta arundinacea.) 

Genuine arrowroot from the Maraiita arundinacca, 
grown at Bolarum. The arrowi’oot is obtained by 
the usual processes to tJic amount of about 25 per 
cent, it may yield a laiger quantity if the root is 
(lug up ill proper time. Hydrabad. Dr. Smith. 

\Vcst Indian Arrowroot grown at Russelcondoh 
in 1856 by Cnpt- L. Jolinston, 20th llcgt. N. I. 
“ Estimated produce 1200 lbs. per acre, estimated 
expenses including rent of land, cultivation, prepa- 
ration and packing for market, boxes, carriage, and 
freight to England — Annas two per lb. Value in 
the London market— Annas eiglit per lb. 

Starch otthe Maranta Indica. Pondicherry. 
Mr. J.^fi Peltier. 

iiTow*root and Tapioca. 

{The botanical names of the plants yielding the fol- 
lowing starches are not speeiJiM*) , 

3267 Coovamavoo, or prepared arrow root. Tra- 
vancore. Local Committee. 

3268 Coovamavoo or arrow root bulb, do. do. 

3271 Maracheenie mavoo or prepared Tapioca, do. 
3270 Maracheenie or Tapioca sliced, Jo. do. 
1082 Paulaugunda or arrow-root. Vizianagrum. 
7065 Tapioca flour. Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 
7064* Tapioca granulated. Do. do. 

7067 Arrow-root. Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 
6%6 Arrow-root grown at Tranquebar. H. Notf, 
Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

Arrow ^pot from Chudderghaut. Hydrabad. 
Dr. Smith. 

Tapioca granulated. Madura. Eroncis Ashbury. 

Arrow root. Hydrabad. Kimniah. 

454*8 Arrow root. Tanjore. Huiry Row, 

1988 Arrow root. Mysore. Major Coats. 


5112 Arrow root. Tanjore. Mr. Kohllioff# 
Aulvully root flour. ? Guntoor. 

1321 Arrow root 25 lbs. Madura, Rev. C. R. 
Little. 

6277 Arrow root. Hydrabad, Local Comiy it tee. 
Arrow root. Hydrabad. Dr. Smith. 

8643 Arrow root. Tmnevelly. Coopchund. 

2659 Arrow root. Malabar. Telliclierry, Gary 
Bapoo. 

The plmit producing Arrowroot in this district 
is not cultivated, but grows abundantly, in swarnry 
grounds, in the interior parts of the District, The 
poorer classes collect the root and bring it, as .'-Iso 
the powder prepared in a rough way, to the coast 
markets, where the best flour manufactured. 
In 1261 ...11,861 Cwt. Value 47,667 Rupees. 


02.. 

. 9,590 „ 

„ 42,373 

63 . 

. 9,?u0 „ 

„ 62,522 

64.., 

. 4,883 „ 

„ 32,214 

65... 

8,050 „ 

„ 28,311 


The above includes the portion exported in its 

rough state, hence the discrepancy between tlic 

quantity and value.” 

Talipot Palm. 

3595 & 3607 Meal from the Codda-pana or T.dipot 
Palm. Paraka Coroovello. Travancore. L. C. 

8595 Specimen of the heart or pith of the Codda- 
pana tree or Talipot Palm from which tlic mcnl 
or sago has been extracted. Mrs. Pernandr/. 

3595 Meal prepared by the natives from the Talij'c t 
palm, ana consumed by themselves. Do. 

3595 Meal from the Talipot Palm, prepared by 
Mrs. Fernandez. 

Sago. 

{Caryota urens.) 

7068 Bynce flour. Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 

3261 Savvarisce or Sago. Travancore. Loc. Com* 

Palmyra root starcb. 

713 1 Starch of the tender roots of the Palmyra. 
Pondicherry. Mr. J. de Peltier. 

7131 Do. do. Mr. J. Fiiatriau. 

7069 Palmyra root flour. Mangalore. Pedre 
Proboo. 

4986 Pabnyra root flour. Nazareth. Madras. 
Iloyappa Pillay. 

681 Palmyra root. Obingleput. Moothun. 



[Class III. 


PLANTAIN-MEAL, SALEP, YAMS AND SUGABS. 


PlsBtsIn netL 

Plantain poii4w. ®ydrabad. CuniUBh. 
i;i27 Plantain meal i viss. Madiufa. Bev. C. A. 
Little. 

1337 Plantain meal, Soolavundun. Madura. Pran- 

cis Ashbunr, 

4547 Plantain mcai. Tanjore. Huny Eow. 

AtttrtiitBs forneBtaceiis. 

3999 Amai'antus frumentaceus powder Coimbatore. 
HOiDO Amarantus frumentaceus (the roasted seed.) 
C oimbatore. Loal Committee. 

iBBgB stareh. 

7133 Starch extracted from the Mango fmit. 
Pondicherry. Mr. Perrotet. (A new product.) 

Caut SaiBibiil. 

^Starch from the roots of the Caut Saimbull. 
Hydrabad. Mr. J. Murray. 

Trapa bi-spiBasa. 

Starch or Fecule of the “ Singara” or TrajM 
bi-9pinosa. Hydrabad, Mr. J. Murray. (Vide 
O’Shaughnessy p. 330.) 

BoBibai beptapbylla. 

Starch from the root of the Bombax hepta- 
phyUa. Hydrabad. 


Salep. 

9318 Soofeid^Moosiie or Quill salep, 1 bag, from 
the Adjunta range of hills. Capt. Davies, N. 
Berar. Hydrabim. 

9322 Tuberous roots from the Adjunta Hills, do. 
Salep Misrie. Hydrabad. Dr. Kiddle. 


TtBIS. 


3272 Saineik kdangoo, round yam. Travancore. 
Itocal Committee. 

3^73 Sainec mavoo, or starch from the round yam. 

3283 Katchil rittoo, yam seed, do. 

3283 Katchil kilnngo yam, do. 

3276 Pidi kilango yam, do. 

3268 Coovamavoo or arrow-root bulb, do. 

3277 Oheeva kllangoo, do. do. 

32S1 Saemban kilangoo, do. do. 

2660 to 2669 Yams of various sorts, viz., Chavel, 

Coorookul, Kavalah, Korana, Noot, Noolen cha- 
vel, Nopen, Poola, Shadavery and Venny yams. 
Malabar. Tahsiidar of Walloowanaud. '‘ Several 
varieties of Yams are cultivated in all parts of 
the District. They are not however articles of 
commerce deserving of note.” 

7120 &c., Keeimakee, Chalogue, Wethileavolly 
Wonna quillong, Perra quillong, and Narch yams 
Mangalore. Pedre Proboo. 


VBcItssiled speciBieBs. 

3274 Chanangai. Travancore. Local Committer , 
3265 Aravuttce. A pod enclosing acuminate, 
grains. • do. do. 

3263 Soondavuttce, do. do. 

3264 Moorooken vuttec, do. do. 


SECTION VI. 
SUGAHS. 


Cane sngar. 

1 ill to 1413 Jaggery and white and brown sugar. 

Bellary. Local Committee. " Sugar cane is 
cultivated to the extent of 5500 acres in this 
District, but it is made into sugar only in the 
Bellary and Hindoopoorom talooks ; in Pusly 
1265 Acres 5347 of wet land were cultivated 
with sugar cane in this district.” 

794 Cano *3aggery. Chingleput. Patch eapa. 

2 454 Sugar, 1 maund. Salem. Loc, Com. 

7i36 Cane sugar. Pondicherry. Local Committee. 

Sugar candy. Hydrabad. 

Sugar, four specimens. Do. 

Jaggery four specimens. Do. 

5366 to 5979 Sugar (14 Specimens) Madras. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

7987 Lump sugar powdered, the produce of the 
Palmanau District, H. Tolputt Esq. 

7988 to 7991 Sugar of various qualities from the 
Cliittoor District, Do. 

7992 Sugar from Timery. Arcot. Do. 

Aska sugar, four samples. Binny & Co* 
3916 Sttg.ar. Eajahmundi^. C. Narrainsawray. 
3136 Brown sugar. Coimbatore. KistnM. 
Sugar Ist sort. Kumool. ^ 

Jaggery. Kumool. 

2634 Jaggery. Cuddapa, 


2454 Sugar. Salem. Local Committee. 

1099 Jaggary. Vizianagram. 

Cane sugar. Kajahmundry. Arbuthnot & Co. 
White sugar. Hydrabad'. D. Smith. 

Bate sugar. 

1414 Date jaggery. The date gmwsjiii^ntanoous- 
ly in this district. Bellary. liocal Committee. 

Country date jaggery. 20 Rs. per candy. 
Madras. SC. Narrainsawmy. Abkarry Supt. 
Country date sugar. 80 Rs. Do. do. 
Country date syrup. 25 Rs. Do. do. 
Country date sugar candy Rs. 60 per candy. 

Palmyra sogar. 

793 Palmyra jaggery. Chingleput. Vcncata Reddy. 
7137 Pabnyra sugar. Pondicherry. Loc. Com. 
7135 Palmyra jaggery. Do. do. 

Palmyra jaggery. Bellary# 

Palmyra sugar at Rs. 60 per candy. Mad^ 
ras. NaiTainsawmy Abkarry Supt. 

Palmyra syrup at Rs, 20 pergandy. Do, 
Palmyra jaggery Rs. 16 per" candy. Do, 
Palmyra j aggery . Kumool . 

Palmyra sugar ist and 2nd quality. Rajah* 
mundry. Arbuthnot A Co. 

Cane V. Palmyra. Do. do. 



Class Hi. j 


COCOAJSliT SUGAK, AND HONEY. 




Cocoaiiui sugar. 

7334 Jaggci’y of tbo Cocos nucifera. PoiidicLerry. 
Jiocal Comuuttce. 

Cocoauut sugar. Rs. 100 candy. Ma- 


dras. Narrainsawiny. Abkarry Supt. 

Cocoanut synip. Rs. 80 per candy. l)o. 
Cocoanut jaggery. Rs. 60 per candN\ Do. 

I 5353 Cocoanut jaggery. Ckingfeput. Annooga, 


SKCTION viir 


A S ' M A L St‘ BST A NCTCS 


Honey. 

5317 JToney. Cliingleput. Arniooga Moodelly. 
709 Honey. Cliingleput. Y\*uuidics. 

7532 Honey. Madras. C. Rainasawiny Cbetfy. 

2836 Honey. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

2837 Honey coinb. Do. do. 

3423 & 3424 Honey. Travajicorc. Local Com. 
2593 Honey. 12 bottles- Cuddapa. 

* Honey. Hydrabad. 4 bottles. 

3423 Honey. (Clieroo thacn ) Malabar. 


3421 Honey. (Hroon-thaen.) Do 
3424^ Honey. (Tookkoo-tliac'ii.) Malabar. 
3047 Honey. Coimbatore. Kisinali. 

J 114 Honey. Yizianagram. H. il. the Kaja. 

Suited meats. 

( Notie.) 

\ Preserved meats. 

I 

i (None*) , 


The (‘llects wliieb cullivaiion and the differences of soil and climate, have in mnltijilying the species 
of plants js so well illustrated in the collection of Paddys {Oryza satica) from Tanjorc, that the list 


IS here given in full, 

Cot Si r((‘s. '> 

1 Annidliady coorooway. 

'A Anrayaii. 

3 Aroovatlian coday- 

4 Auron\athanal e.uoroovay. 

5 Anatliana eoorooMiiv 

6 Coshu eoolliaiday. 

7 (’aroovanlam. 

S C III 0011 cooroowa\ 

9 Car 

10 Cautaulivanuaii. 

1 1 C'alaveraycu. 

12 Co(4halay. 

J3 Cooroovi car. 

.1 4 Comba coorooviear 

15 Caroolhii eadapuo. 

16 Cadajia calloonday. 

1 7 Cihit ioo})poovannau. 

J8 Cooroon ear. 

19 Cadapoo car. 

20 Cbittra ear. 

2J Chittj-iyan. 

22 Kutty(*ar. 

23 Miittay coorooway. 

24 Manavauiy eadaimo 

25 MutOiy coorooway car, 

26 Multay car. 

27 Paroon car. 

28 Singiiiy. 

29 Sbencar. 

30 Sbengalani car. 

31 Slioora coorooway- 

32 Shaghapoo coothalay. 

33 Seelooiiay eadappoo. 

34 Sliendicar. 

3v> A'cUay coorooway. 


36 Vooshy cooilialay. 

37 Vcllay cadapoo. ,> 

38 Yellay cootlialay. 

39 Yellay ear 

40 Yellu shciuiirar 
'11 Yellacooroovi car. 

42 Vidleucar. 

ShumhaJi prshattvm senes, 

43 Atbeeyoor shuinbah, 

44 America shumbaJ). 

45 Anautliau shuinbah 

46 A'llagheavanau. 

47 Jh'ngai shumbah 

I 48 Cooroovay nioolaglice. 
i 49 Cartliica shuinbah. 

\ 50 Cadaycaloothan. 

51 Caroo])a pishauum. 

52 Cooiicooma sliuinbah. 

53 Gumbuii shuinbah. ^ 

54 Carootha culloonday. 

55 Ciiliuouday. 

56 Codoovaulay. 

57 Colladichan. 

58 Cauttoor shumbah, 

59 Causliy shumbah 
CO Gauttoo calloonday. 

Cl Coombahiy. 

62 Earaceoo shumbah. 

63 Knuigemottan. 

I 04 (ifiroodun sliumbah 
65 Jeergha shumbah. 

06 Kyver shumbah, 

67 Kingcny maulay. 

68 Kristnalilah. 

69 Moothoo shumbah. 
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*70 MoUagboo sbumbah* 

71 Ottadum. 

72 Panamoharan. 

73 Poottoo shumbah. 

74 Putna shumbah. 

75 Pooshpali shumbah. 

70 Piiiiuiv shumbah. 

77 Poomhaulay. 

7S Peslmiium. 

79 Paroou jeerkecny. « 

80 Paroom moolachy. 

81 Ponffa shumbaSi. 

82 Paul cadoocoy. 

83 Ramanathcn shumbah. 

8i Sharoopaly shumbah. 

85 Sh^liappoo sharooiuauleu. 

86 ShiYuu shumbah. 


87 Sliumbalipcnen. 

88 Shapppoo shumbah. 
Sookhadoss do. 

90 ShumbaW. 

9 1 Shada sh^hibah. 

92 Sh^hapoo moolaghy. 

93 Thillauayagum. 

94 Thovurray shuinbali- 
9.5 Velia shcroomonicii. 

96 Vpiigoo shumbah. 

97 Vella moolaehv. 

95 Vellay shumuali. 

99^ Vcnthia sbumbali. 

100 Vauda shumbah. 

I 101 Vaushanay shuiubali, 

I 102 Yooshy shumbah. 

1 103 Yogul. 


(End of Class IIL) 


H, P. 1IA^^KL^ 



CLASS IV. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAt SUBSTANCES CHIEPLY USED IN jaNDPACTURES. 

SECTION L * 


Guu 6, ll£8i!!rs, GuM-REsms, Gutta Pebchas and Elastics. 


* 


Resins and Gum-resins. 

Lae. ^ 

Lac. Kurnool, Rs. 2-8 per Maund. 

Lac. Bangalore. 

Lac. Malabar, Walloowanaud Tahsildar. 
3995 Lac. Stick Tcroor Talook, Masnlipatam 
Local Committee. 

26 iO Lac Stick. Cuddapa. 

0731 Lac from Ficus Elaatlca. Hydrabad, Br. 
Riddle. 

Seed Lac from Butea Frondosa, Dr. Riddle. 
1 429 Stick Lac. Bellary, Rs. 3-8 per Maund. 

* Seed Lac. Nundial. 

10*^9 Lueka-poodakoor or Lac. Vizianagram, 

H. H. the Raja of Vizianagram. 

7033 Lac Stick. Mangalore, Padre Probo. 

StUo Nagolce stick lac produced in the Nagpoor 
Territories. Mir/aporc, Claude II. Brown. 
Lac dye, shell and seed lac from the above. 
8 too Bysakee stick lac produced in the Hazaree 
baugh jungles. do. do. 

Dye, shell ana seed lac from the above. 

S407 Kutkee stick lac, produced in the Jungles of 
the Kymoor IIilLs. do. do. 

Dye, shell and seed lac from the above. 

2512 Avul urruck or shell lac. Salem Local 
Committee. 

2839 Lac. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

3995 Lac, Masulipatam. Vencata Narsiug Row. 

8956 Stick lac powdered or “ Khjeijk-mhau” used 

as glue by turners. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

8957 Stick lac or **Khjeiik” produced by the 

puncture of a sp. of coccus not only on the 
branches of the Ficus sp. but also on tlie 
Zizpphus jnjuba do. do. 

.5950 Seed lac, ^r Cwt. £ 2-5 0. Madras Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

5957 Shell lac orange button, per Cwt. £ 4-5-0 

. do. do. 

5958 Shelklac liver, per Cwt. £ 2-18-0 do. 

5959 Shell lac orange, per Cwt. £ 2-10-0. do. 
.5000 Shell lac garnet, per Cwt. £ 2-15-0. do. 

Fittey — Vaterift Indici. 

2952 Dainmcr raw or Pucha-vettoo resin. Coim- 
^tore. E. B. Thomas, Esq. Price As. 4. 
0895 ]^nee !^sin. Cochin Local Committee. 

7027 Vegetable gum. Mangalore Padre Probo. 

7028 Vegetable gum. 2d sort. do. do. 

7029 Vegetable gum. 3d do. do. do. 

7030 Vegetable gum. 4th do. do. do. . 

7031 Piney resin. Man^ore Padre Probo. 

7032 Inspissated juice of Doop tree. Used with 

bfces-wax for candles. do. do. 

3603 Piney gum. Binny and Co. 

2886 Piney resin, (frewi) Malabar. 

4022 Pyen pusha. Cochin.' 

1989 Doopa resin. Bangdore. 

„ jK)opa dammer. do. 


2883 and 2886, Pynee resin with specimens of 
the fruit and leaves. Malabar. Mr. Bas- 
sano. 

Bamiier* 

3051 Coonghelium or Dammer from the Vatica. 
Tambugia. Coimbatore. Kistuiah, Maxa- 
mut Superintendant. 

2950 Black Dammer. Coimbatore. E. B.^ Tho- 
mas, Esq. 

8721 Dammer from Pegu. Dr. Clegbora. 

1154 Dammer. Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 

7035 Googoola. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

3422 Dammer. Travancore. • 

471 Coondoorookura. Palghaut. 

2840 Dammer. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

2240 Telia Googilluin. Nellore II. Young, Esq. 

2237 Googillum, ‘Nellore H. Young, Esq. 

2012 Cungylium. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

468 Caroon Coongelyum. Paulglmt. 

% Do. do. Madura. 

Vellay Coongelyum. Madura. 

472 Do. do. Paulghaut. 

2671 Chengilium, 2672 CoongilSim and 2673 
Dammer. These are obtained from a tree 
called “ Psynce.” The san first obtained 
is called “ Chen^ium” tiic next “ Coong- 
iliuxn and when dried it is called “ Dam- 
mer.” Malabar. TaJisildar of Walloowa- 
naud. 

2840 Dammer. Malabar, Mr. Bassano. 

5985 Dammer. (white best) per Cwt. £ 3-10-0 
Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Dammer. Travancore Local Committee. 

Klua. — Pteracarpns Mar. 

1147 Vengay gum, Bellaipr* Local Cqmmittce. 

3313 Oodene-vainghee resin. Dr. Waring. 

6893 Venga resin. Cochin Local Committee. 

2674 Kino. Malabar. Tahsildar of Wulloo- 
wanaud. ^ 

483 Venga resin. Palghaut. 

1989 Kino. Bangalore. 

2524 Dhak kino. Salem. R. Huffton. 

7124 Bengha resin. Mangalore Padre Probo. 

2857 Venga resin (recent,) Malabar. Wynaud 

• Talook. Mr. Bassano. 

Chorakutty. Cochin. 

2674 Kino. ^ Malabar. Talisildar of WaUoo* 
wanaud. 

2857 & 8 Juice and wood of the Venga tree. Ma- 
labar. Mr. Bassano. 

5966 Dragon^s blood lump, per Cwt. £ 16. Mad- 

ras Chamber of Commerce. 

5967 Dragon's blood reed, per Cwt. £ 12, do. 

CalopbylloM Iiiopb. 

503 Pinna resin. Chingleput. Dr. Ration. 
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Sardenia Sttiaiaifera — Sikkamalj Beslo* 

2241 Cauroo-ingoom Nellorc. H. Young, Esq. 
2524 Dikkamaljr gumr Salem. Apothecary 
Hufi’ton. 

‘ DikkamaJy. Kurnool. 

2524 Dikkamaly. S^em. R. Huffton. 

3000 Dikkamaly Resin. Bellary. Loc. Com. 

CamlKse Besia— Gardenia Laeidat 

517 Cumbee gum. Chingleput. Dr. Ration. 
402 Oumblee gum. Paulghaut. 

6987 Cumbee gum, Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

Cmnbley Resin. Madura. 

(The Gardenia resins are chiefly used as an 
upplication to sores, the odour they emit preventing 
the access of flies, Dikkamaly is usually mixed with 
the twigs of the plant.) 

Benjamin. 

5979 Siam Benjamin, per Cwt. £ 35. Madras, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

598C^ Sumatra Benjamin, per Cwt. £ 25, do. do. 

■yrrli. 

5981 Myn-h. Price per Cwt. £ 14. Madras, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

3033 Myrrh. Bellary. Local Committee. 

Alibanum. 

5983 Olibannm, per Cwt. £ 3-10-0. Madras 
Chamber of Commerce. 

3005 Gunda Faroza . BcUary. Local Committee. 

Bustle. 

470 Roomie Mustakie. Panlgliaut Lutchman 
Sing. (An imported product.) 

iniiai. 

59vS4 Animi, per Cwt. £ 16. Madras Chamber 
of Commerce. 

PeoB-jet,” 

7914 A Resin called Poon-yct (Poi-yin-yct) found 
in the ground and supposed to be produced by 
some HytUenopterous insect. It is used by the 
Burmese for caulking boats, and by Europeai^ 
for stopping cracks in pucka roofs, for which it 
answers admirably. It becomes hot and pld.stic 
in hot water and is then mixed with Petroleum 
to the proper consistency and applied. Ran- 
goon. Hon. Walter Elliot. 

7915 The same, which has been worked up in hot 
water and cleaned with the hand preparatory to 
adding Petroleum. do. do. 

S963 “ rooey Nyet” resin found in hollow trees 
of different kinds as Pyen Ea^fe" or Tn^a 
Xylocarpa^ ** Pymmah” or Ijogmirmiia sp, and 
“ Aing” Dipierocarpus sp., &c. Caused by the 
piuxcture of an insect. Pegu. Dr. Bmois. 
8962 ‘‘ Aing-dooey” resin of the “ Aing-ban” 
Dipterocarpus sp, do. do. 

Resla. 

€811 Resin, the produOc of the Mysore tSitorics, 
Bangalore. Capt, Wilkicson. 


Bafet Vnmdasi— Kloo. 

504 Nella mol^bd^. Chingleput, Dr. Ration. 
2244 Moodooga resin. Nellore. H. Young, Esq. 
Moodooga resin. Guntoor Local Committee. 
Moodooga resin. Kurnool. 

506 Kino f Avatl^ Resin. Ching. Dr. Ratton, 

1442 Pallas gum. Rellary. Xoodiaghee Tab. 

lattee-paal — illaatkas Hal. 

3099 Muddipol. Coimbatore. Kistniali. 

6394 Muttee paul. Cochin Local Committee. 

7084 Muttay resin. Mangalore, Padre Probo. 
463 Mutti-paul. Paulghaut. 

Xaathoxyloa Triphyllam* 

Resin of Xanthoxylon Triphyllum. Cot- 
tyam, Rev. Mr. Joliusou. 

lelaa asit.— Tbeetsee Bamiaer. 

8608 Theetsay dammer. Monlmoin. Captain 
Benson. 

8955 Theesee Lacquer, used for the Biu-mrsc 
Boxes. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

iiacs. 

2243 Aloes. Nellore. II. Young, Esq. 

5964 Aloes Socatrine, per Cwt. £ 14, Madi‘a> 

Chamber of Commerce. 

1524 Aloes. Salem. R. Huffton. 

Hacarangna TcHaeatosa. 

3312 Vutata Mara gum. Malabar. Madava row 

Asafwtida. 

466 Hing. Paulghaut. Luchmau Sing. 

Googool. 

469 Googool. Paulghaut. Luchmar Sing. 

Googul. Bangiuore. 

681 1 Googooloo. Madura. 

7035 Googoola. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

Gamboge. 

4199 Gamboge. Mysore, Apoth.' Wrighiman. 

5965 Gamboge. Madras Local Gommitlec. 

7021 Gamboge. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

Fleas ladka. 

1443 Ficus Indica gum. Bcllary. KoodJaghee 

Tahsildar, 

HiseellaaeoBs Reoias. 

Gum resin, called by the Cinghalese ** Doon- 
Doomalc” (Doona Zeyhuiica) Dr. Cleg- 
horn. 

Gum resin from Rangoon, Dr. Cleghom. 

9033 Gum Hogfrom S. America, Mr. P. A. Hunt. 
2097 Silaris. Belkry. Local Committee, 

3001 Svmdroos, do. doi 

2676 Panichy. The fruit is used for tanning lea- 
ther and the sap for varnishing canes. 
Malabar. Tahsildar of WaloowfuiM. 



Class IV,] PAUCHOONTEB. INDIA RUBBEE. OUTTEEMtNDOO. GUM ARABIC. 


Rustics, Gvxta Pjssohas, CuiTEEUrmsoo, etc. 
# 

Pnehoontee w Clitttti Perdia. 

6901 Fauchoonthoe. Cochin, Local Committee. 
6898 Faulee (called in Travancore, Panchoonthee) 
gum from the Cochin forests. 231bs. collect- 
ed by desire of General Cnlleu. 

7329 raule% juice fresh. Six bottles, Tinnevelly. 

J. 1±, Levinge, Esq,, c. s. 

7330 to 7331' Botanical specimens and drawings 

of the Tree, do. do. 

3408 to 3411 Pautchoatty. Travancore. Gl. Cullen. 
Muddar or Gutta Peroha. Bolarum. Dr. 
Riddle. 

•2859 Branch and leaves of the Pauchoutee tree. 
Malabar. Mr. Bassuuo. 

5989 Gutta Percha per lb. 1 shilling- Madras 
Chamber of Commerce. 

(Tills substance much rescipbles the true Gutta 
percha in appearanc^ it is the produce of an “ Iso- 
abundant in the Cochin and Travancore 

forests.) 

India Rubber. 

29SC Mdky juice of the Elephant creeper 
(^toLJLj.'rafu) a proposed substitute for India 
rubber. Coimbatore. J. B. Kanagaroyen, 
Native Surgeon, 

5988 India Rubber per lb. 7'H* Madras Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Indian rubber. Cuddapa. William EUiot, Esq. 

• 

Cutteemnndoo — Enpbarbla sp. 

8317 Cutteemuudoo. Rajamundry. P. N. Haw- 

kins, Esq. 

S711 Eu])horbia gum. Nellore. IL Crozicr, Esq. 
900 Kuttcemundoo. Viziauagram. H. II. the 
Raja*of Vizianagram. 

2304 Cutteemuudoo. Guntoor. 

Cutioemundoo. Hydrabad. Dr. Riddle. 
1317 Cement from the common bush* cactus. 
Y. H. Crozier, Esq. 

(Cuttccmimdoo is used for cementing the iron 
1 ang of cutting instruments into the wooaen handle. 
It is more stidey than Gutta percha.) 

■ilk Hedge — Eaphorbla Tiracalli. 

2988 Inspissated Juice of the Milk Hedge (Enph. 
tirucalli) a proposed substitute for Gutta Percha. 
Coimbatore. S. B. Kanagaroyen, Native Sure. 
8711 Juice of Euphorbia P Nellore. ll. 

Ci-ozier, Esq. • 

1150 Kcilley or Juice of the Milk Hedge. Madura. 
R. D. Parker, Esq. 

9061 Milk Hedge resin. Madras. P. Hankin 
Esq., Asst. Engineer, Godavery. 

3996 Akoo-jamoodoo. litoulipatam Venkata Nur- 
sing Row. 

Aukoo-chamoodoo. Rajahmundry. 
Adecvee-chamoodoo. do. 

Inspissated juice of the Milk Hedge, Pondi- 
cheriT. Sooboorqyapillay. 

8318 Chamoodoo. Rmamundry. P. N^ Hawkins, 
Esq. Tlie natives of Ghmjam prefer it to “ cut- 
teemnndoo*^for fixing the handles of their wood 
catting knives, it being they say tougher and 
mcg^qurable. It is without the offensive smell, 
of*e cutmundoo. 


(The inspissated juice of the Milk Hedge is a 
white friable substance too brittle to be of use as a 
substitute for Gutta percha.) 

■orlnga Pteiy. ■oariiiga GaniA 

1440 Moringa gum. Bellary. Koodlaghee Tali. 
2078 Mooroonga gum.^ Bellary. Local Com. 

488 Moringa gum. * Chinglaput. Dr. Ratton. 
660 Mooroonga gum. Cliinfdeput. Moothun, 
1149 Mooroongai gum, Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 
5326 Mooroonga ^m. Chingloput. Annooga Mdiy. 
2622 Horse radish tree gum. Cuddapah. 

7141 Moringa gum. Pondicheny. Local Com- 
mittee. 

Moringa gum. Nellore. 11. Young, Esq. 

464 Moringagum. Palghaut. 

3310 Moonnga gum. Travancore. 

(This substance has many of the qualities of 
Tragacanth. It is of a bright red colour mid fioA\ s 
profusely on wounding the tree.) 

Gu3tfS FBOrUBLY SO CALLED. 


I Acacia Gam. 

5082 Gum Arabic, per Cwt. £ 4. Madi*as Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

1435 Babool gum. (A Arab.) BcUary. Kood- 
laghee Tahsildar. 

1437 prisana gum. (A spmom or Serma) do. 

1449 Acacia gum. do. do. 

1450 Acacia Lcucophlma gum. Koodlaghee Tab. 

2075 Gum Arabic country. Bellamy, Loe. Com. 

2076 Karoovelum. (A Arab.) Bellary. do. 

490 Vayngie ^m. Chingleput. Dr. Ration. 
522 Caroongulay. (A Samira.) do. do. ‘ 
489 Vayngie gum. Cliinglcput. Dr. Ratton. 
494 Karoovailiim gum. (A Arab,) do. do, 

2953 White gum. Coimbatore, E. B. Thomas. 
3050 Carovuliim gum. (A Arab,) 

1147 Karoovalem. (A Arab.) Madura. R. I>. 
Parker, Esq. 

VcU-valuin (A Leticoph.) Madura. 

1153 Vangai gum. Madura. do. 

1156 Velvoila gum. (A Ijeiwoph.) do. do. 

2239 Tooma gum. NeUorc, H. Young, Esq. 

2240 Telia gum. do. do. 

7140 Caroovelam gum. (A Arab,) ^i^Pondicheny 
Local Committee. This is of an average 
quality, it is always very dirty, but is employed 
in medicine and manufacture. 

2624 Gum Acacia. Cuddapa. M. MiSrray Esq. 
2366 Tooma gum, (A Arab,) Guntoor, V. 
Jugganaikooloo. 

Tummah gum. Rajamundry. Mr. Purvis. 
903 Tooinma gum. vizianagram* H. H. the 
, Raja of Vizianagram, 

473 Caroo valum gum. Paulghaut. Luchman 
Sing. 

3308 Vailam guni. Dr. Waring. 

Gum Acaciie. Bolarum. Dr. Riddle. 

480 Caroo-vagai gum. Rajalunundry. 

Tummah Gum. Rajahmundry. Gopaulachwy. 
6077 Gum used in making chintz. Tanjore. 

G. Beauchamp, Esq. 

9038 Gum. Madras. Vencataramiah garoo. 

2093 Vel vaila gum. Bella|y Local Committee. 

S This is usually a dark colored but clear gum 
I is very abimaaut.) 



MAUGOSA. BOMBAX. CITKUS AND WOOD-APPLE, 


[CLA.S5 IV 


jCgle JKftrneloflh^Bel. 

5lft Vilva gnm. Chingleput. Dr. Ratton. 

Billa gJini. Rajajiictunary. 

' Ailitttlms Eireha.^ 

5:20 Parceya Gum, Chingleput. Dr. Raiton. 

iiftc. •ccM.— CAskew 

iilO Moondrie gum. Chingleput. Dr. Ration. 
A fine gum. 

'2670 Cashew gum. Malahar. Tahsildar of Wal- 
loowanaud. 

5323 Moondri gum. Chingleput. Armooga Mdly. 

Artoearpus Integrifalia. 

1446 Jack tree gum. Bellary Koodlaghoc Tahsil- 
^ ^r, abundant in tlie district. 

4S6 Jack wood gum. Paulghaut. 

Azidirachta lttdiea<-largosa gum. 

‘ Margosa gum. Bangalore. 

Margosa gum. Paulghaut. 

Margosa gum. Rajahinundry, Mr. Purvis. 

5324 Margosa gum. Chingleput. Armooga Mdly. 
Vapa gum. Raiahmun(^. Gopaiuacharry. 

223S Vapa gum. Nellore. H. Young, Esq. 

7139 Margosa gum. Pondicherry Lde^ Commit- 
tee. Used in medicine. 

1151. Margosa gum. Bellary Koodlaghce Tah. 

487 Maigosa gum. Chingleput. Surgeon J. 
Kattom Plentiful. 

648 Margosa gum. Cliinglepiit. Moothun. 

3048 Margosa gum. Coimbatore Kistniah. i 
n 48 Margosa gum. Madura. R. D. Parker Esq. | 
3994 A'^apa gum. Masulipatam. 

2520 Mai’gosa gum. Salem. Local Committee. 
909 Vaypum gum. Alziatiagram. If. H. the Raja 
of Vizionagram. 

3309 Vaypum gum. Travancorc. 

(A good gum. somewhat dark coloured but 
abundant.) 

Bauhinia diphylla. 

2080 Autty ^ui. BcUary. Local Committee. 

Bombax lalab.— Silk Cottan Tree. 

J til Booraga gum. Bellary. Koodl^hee Tali. 
524 Sem-parootie. Chingleput. Dr. Ratton. 

499 Cotton tree gum. do. do. 

2242 Boraga gum. Nellore. H. Y'oung Esa. 

907 Boorooga gum. Viziaiiagram. H. H. the 
;^ja of Vizianagram. 

Boraga gum. Rajahmundry. 

Boraga gum. Kumool. 

(This is useless for all economical purposes, it 
appears however to be generally used m medicine. 
It is produced in irreguhir pieces of a dusky brown 
or black colour, having little of the appearance of 
a gum.) 

Baebauftaia LatifoL— Wild IHaiigo Tree Cam. 

1454 Wild mango gum. BeUary Kodlad^Tah. 
497 Catoo Maiigoy gum. Clungleput iJr. Rat- 
ton. 


Baiet Frosdosa. 

516 Kaitoo-poorsom gum. Chingleput. Dr, Rat- 
ton. 

504 Nulla-moopooko gum. do, do. 

Oil Moodoogagum. Vizianagram. H. II. the 

Raja of vizianagram. 

(This is the natural exudation of the tree and is 
dbtinct from the resin (Kino) produced by the 
puncture of a species of Coccus.) 

Cassia Anrieulata. 

508 Avary gum. Chingleput. Dr. Ration. 
CoUectea from the roots and considered very 
cooling. 

2087 Auvaiy gum. Bellary. Local Committer. 

Citras Speeies. 

654 Lime tree gum. Chii^lcput. Moothun. 

505 Orange tree gum. Chingleput. Dr. Raft on. 
491 Pumplcmose" gum. Cliingleput. Dr. Ratton. 

Cochlospermum tIossypiniD. 

519 Padeeree gum. Chingleput. Dr. Ration. 
2236 Cuthara gum. Nellore. H. Young, Esrj. 
(A gum like tragacantli.) 

Cocos 9iacifera. 

3311 Thcciium gum. Travancorc. 

foDocarpus latifolia. 

482 Vella-nawul. Palghaut. 

Balbergia Panlrulata. 

I 515 Catoo -piichalum gum. Chingleput. Dr, 
Ratton. 

Eiythrina Indica. — Hoorookoo. 

651 Moorooko Gum. Chingleput. Moothun. 
2072 Moorookum gum. Beliary. Local Com. 

Feronia Eleph, — Wood Apple Bdiii. 

1439 Wood-apple gum. Bellary. Koodlaghce, 
Tahsildar. 

1438 Wood-apple gum, Bellary. * Price Rs. 1 -S 
per Maund. Abundant. 

1500 Vullum gum. Chingleput, Dr. Ratton, 
Wliite Gum. Chin^eput. 

649 Wood-apple gum. Chingleput. Moothun. 
^01 Kooty v^un gum. Chingleput. Dr. Rattpn. 
653 Valum marum gum. Chingleput. Moothun. 
657 Wood-apple gum. Chingleput. RagavaNaic. 
5325 Wood apple gum. Chingleput. AnnoogaMdly. 
3049 VaJam gum. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

5735 Yalaea gum. Prize product from Nellore 
Local E^iibition. Revenue Board. 

5736 Vaylum gum. Nellore. Revenue Board. 
1151 & 2 Vailam gum. Madura* R. D. Parker, 

Esq. ' 

3992 Wood-apple jum. Masulipatam. V'encafta 
Nursing Row. 

2616 Gum Arabic. (Feronia fj Cuddapa, 

7138 Velam gum. Pondicherry Local Committee. 
905 Vel^ah gum. Vizianagram. H. JL the 
Rajah of Vizianagram. w 
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Valaga tree gum. XUjahmuxidry. Mr. Poms. 
VaJaga tree gum. dp. ^ Gopaulach^. 
6825 Wood apple gum. CSbingleput. ArmoogaMdly. 
465 Wood apple gum. 

Wood apple gum. Bangalore. 

J953 Gum variety, Coimbatore. . 

9038 Gum. . Madras. Vecataramiob garoo. i 
Gum. Hydrabad. ^ . 

(The best of all Indian gumaji it is produced in 
tears of a dear white or straw ookmr and brittle 
consistence.) 

Garuga Pianata. • 

Anakera. Paulgaut. . Luchman sing. 

* Hango gam. 

2621 Mango gum. Cuddapa. M. Murray, Esq. 
656 Mango gum. * Chingleput. Bagava Naick. 

Mango gum. Bajanmundry. 

496 Mango gum. Chingleput. Dr. Batton, 

1150 Mango gum. Madura. B. D. Parker, Esq. 
92-45 Mamodi gum. Nc‘llore. H. Young, Esq. 

908 Mango gum. Vizianagram, H. H. the Ba- 
ja of Viziauagram. 

9095 Mango gum. BcUary. Local Committee. 

Odiua Vodler. 

652 Othoa tree. Cliiugleput. Moothun. 

492 Odiua gum. Chingleput. Dr. Batton. 

Prusopis Spicigera., 

521 Viinuec. Cliiugleput. Dr. Bfttion. 

Sapindus cmarginatas. 

9002 Soap-nut tree gum. Bellary. Local Com. 
3007 Wild soap-nut tree gum, do. do. 

Semicarpos Anacardiam. 

5Ji Sarancotay gum. Chingleput. Dr. Batton. 
1 444 Charaneotta gum. Bcllary. Kodlaghec Tah. 
9082 Ink-nut gum Beilary. Local Committee. 

Terminaiia sp. 

527 Thauee gum. (T. Bellerica) Chingleput. 

Dr. Batton. 

528 Maradce gum. (T. Alata) Chingleput. Dr. 

Button. 

Badym gum. (T. Catappa ?) Nellore. 
Marady gum. Bajahnnmdry. 

Maradcc gum. Bangalore, 

Vachelia Farnesiaaa. 

496 Peevalum, Chingleput. Dr. Batton, Said 
to be plentiful in some parts of the district. 

ZiiyphuB JpJttba. 

609 Elandiegum. Chingleput. Dr, Batton. 

\ 

liseellaaeatts. 

6073 Specimens of Varnishing. Ghoolam Maho- 
med. Madras. 

Varnish. Madras. Commissary General. 
7703 Transpafent varnish for photographs, Madras. 

Dr, G. W. Flynn. 

7704^t Tomiah, do. do. 


7791 Asphalt. Prepwed Iw Tto$. Hatrison. 
bridge B^th Warf- 

1440 AodooeiAdiettoogam. ^UlKrjr. itdodlag^M 
Tahsildar. " . ' 

1452 Chendra-chetioo gum. BcUaiy, « dio^ 

1453 Jana-Chettoo gifin. BeUary. ^ . do, . 
1456 Some*chettoo gi&n. Bellary. do, , 

Cheeroojee gum, Bellary. 

613 Thorabeerec gum. Chingleput. Dr. Batton. 
611 CaLlinoro gum. do. do. 

602 Vandy narainy gum. Chinglepiif. Dr. Bal- 
lon. Procurable in sm^ quantity. Bai'k 
purgative. 

507 Covalay gum. Chingleput. Dr. Batton. 
A good gum. 

5327 Malavelungum. Chingleput. Armooga Mdij . 
523 Tliillay gum. Chingleput. Dr, Batten. 

408 More maugoy (Buen. Jatif.) P Chinglciml. 

Dr. Batton. A very clear gum. 

52.> Cudulpungun. Chingleput. Dr. Batton. 

529 Cliellumbn gum. Chingleput. Dr. Batton. 
526 I'aroolloo gum. Chingleput. Dr. Batton. 
6S91 Plaujee gum. Cochin. Local Committee. 

6896 Yclluvom gum. (Enod. Anf. PJ do. 

6892 Karimarathqm gum, do do. 

6897 Chorakutiy gum. Cochin. Local Committee. 

.^jlkht scarlet colored substance. 

6898 & 60 W l^ula. Cochin. Local Committee. 

probably Mie juice of a Fiens^ 

6900 Ponga. C'ooliin. Local Committee. A red 
gum. ^ m 

Gum of the Moolaga, Karoo Moolaga, Dasa 
Moolaga (Modnga*'^) Korainaipo (reaitt 
Serimonoo, Maa>, Morla, Goonilah, Gianpami 
Bavy, Peddah niadce, Morla, Tt'llali, I’odia, 
Badda, Somy, Gooraga, Hill gogu, Peddah 
Burrunky, Yagisa ana Veltooioo trees from 
Bajahmiiiuiry. 

3987 to 3993 (Juunaioo pala, Tliadla pala, Barunkc 
pala, Munchec pala, and Afauchamadee pala 
(Appamfflt/ ftpecies of Euphorhinm.) Masulipatnm. 
Venkata >Jursing Bow. 

3980 Moogelay, 3991 Oopepula and 3985 Soomee 
jegota, from Masulipatam, 

2623 Yalama gum. Cuddapa. M. MurrajJllEsq. 

Bjiuvce gum. Vizianagram. » ^ 

2921 Theeroosalah gum. 

484 Arasau gum. (Ficus ? Paulghaut. 

476 Vendaya gum. do. 

457 Toombeccoy gum. Paulghaut. • 
Nalee-madJc gum. Bfumalore. 

Diudaga gum, do. 

Moorgoo gum. Madura. 

Jalce or thorn tree gum- Bangalore. 

7914 P 

2081* Sirroo-naroovooly. Bcllary. Local Commit- 
tee. * 

2082 Toogany gum, (white ara^jic.) do. 

2083 Soamey gam. 2084 Poovarasum. 2085 Vada 
Nai’oyen- * 2o86 CaAt Vag*ii. 2088 Yuimy gum, 
2090 Katheclah gum. 2091 Kooudi;y, do, 

9324 Gum of the “Mowee” (ifu>t Mhotoe) Xxtt- 
I^detabad. Capt; Davies. 

1157 Vilchry gum. Madura, B, D. Parker, Esq. 
2906 Juice of the Kachujppooly or Panompooly. 
Malabar. Mr, Bassano. 
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SECTION n. 

OILS AND OIL SEEIDS. 


VEfiBTABi* taro Oils. 

r ' ® 

1. CocMimt. 

(Cocos Nucifera )^ 

1462 Coooaiauts. ’ Bellary .• Local Committee. 
Goooanuts are cultivated to a limited extent in 
this district, Imt the oil is only manufactored in 
the Eaidroog talook. 

1&07 Cocoanut oiL Bellary. Local Committee. 
2053 Cocoanut oil. BcUary. Commissariat. 

5313 Cocoanut oil. Chingleput. Armooga Modelly. 
3039 Cocoanut oU. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

5711 Cocoanut oil. Prize product from Nellore 
provincial Exhibition. Revenue Board. 

7 532 Cocoanut oil. Madras. C. Bamstsawmy Chetiy. 


S607 Cocoanut oil 
45G1 Cocoanut oil. 
4502 Do. 

“ 5099 Cocoanut oil. 
4037^^ Cocoanut oil. 

Paupauah. 

S3 83 Cocoanut oil. 
2248 Cocojuiut oil. 
5082 Cocojinut oil. 
7009 Cocoanut oil. 

Cocoanut oil. 
7142 Cocoanut oil. 
7142 Cocoanut oil. 
2248 Coc>oanut oil 


Moulmein, Capt. Benson. 
Taniore. Hurry Row. 

do. do, 

Tanjore. Mr. Ivohlhoff. 
Prom Ellorc, Masulipatam. 


Hyderabad. 

Guntoor. 

Tanjore. Mr. Prudhomme. 
Mangalore. P|fce Probo. 
Kurnool. * * 
Pondicheicry- Mr. Eray. 
do. Mr. Godtroy. 

Nellore. 11. Young Esci. 

2S29 Cocoanuth from the Divce (Muklive) Islands 
Malabar, Mr. Buasauo. (The Cocoanut is the 
staple product of Malabar, Ibc- tree is cultivated 
in every garden in the coast Talooks- Tlie tax 
nn Cocoanut plantations yields to Govermnent 
upwairis of Rupees 3,13,800, per annum the quan- 
tity of Cocoanula exported during the last 5 years 
is as follows — 

393.40,795 
382,14,050 
257,44,800 
308,79,560 
251,41,372 

Besides this, the exports of the Coprali” or dried 
'kfstluc] during the la.st Pusly amounted to the 
value of ilupces 4,40,000, and of cocoanut oil 
from the Ports of Mukbar to Rupees 4,19,120 
making a total yearly trade in this one product 
of Rupees 11,94,792.) 

4036 Cocoanut oil. Masulipatam. Thaletalah. 

Paulghaut. Armooga koonar, 
S. Berar. 

Hyderabad . Rungasawmy. 
Hyderabad. Mr. Bejc^. 


In 1201 
1202 

1203 

1204 

1205 


No. 


Value Rs. 5,13,292 
5,12,733 
2,30,677 
4,05,581 
3,29,072 


396 Cocoanut oil 
Cocoanut oil. 
8379 Cocoanut oil. 
Cocoanut oil. 


90 12 Cocoanuts. Madras. Venoataramiah Garoo. 

2 ft 3 fiiogelej and tape. 

(S^samm orkniale.) 


1467 Gingcley seed white. Bcllary. 

1 408 Gingeley seed black. Bellary Local Com- 
mittee. Extensive^ cultivated in the district. 
1603 Gingcley oil. Bdlary. Local Committee. 
3055 Gingeley oil. BeUaiy. Commissa^. 

059 Gingeley oil Ohingleput. Pudi^pa Mo- 
daley. 


5315 Gingeley oil. CMi^eputi Anno<^Mdly. 
3038 Besamnm orient. Coimbatore. SistuiaiL. 
7632 Gingeley oil. Madras. C, Ratnasamy Chetty. 
7634 Gingeley seed. Madras. 0. Ramasamy Clietty. 
8441 Qincelcy or^Teel seed. Madras. John 
Taw>sc, jSsq. 

1139 Gingeley oil. Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 
7010 Gingeley oil. Mangalore. Padr^ Probo. • 
4068 Gingcley oil. Masulipatam. Paupana. 

4554 & 5 Gingeley oil. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

Gingeley oil. Kurnool. 2 Rs. per maund. 
2258 Gingeley oil. Guntoor. i 

5083 Gingeley oil. Tauiore. Mr. Prudhomme. 

5 100 Gingeley od. TaniorC. Mr. Kohlhoff. 

Gingeley oil. Hyderabad. 

3946 IVhite Gingcley seed. Masulipatam. Local 
Committee. 

3051 Black Gingeley seed. Masulipatam. do. 
4037 Gingeley oil. Masulipatam. Thnlothala. 
2258 Giugeley oil. Nellore. H. Young, Esq. 

395 Gingeley oil. Paulghaut. Arinoop Konnr. 
8930 Gingcley oil, (black variety j “Nhannay'’ 
Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

8930 Gin^ley oil. (white vnr.) ‘*Nhanj-por.” 
do. do. 

9040 Gingeley oil Madnis. Venkata Ramiah 
garoo. Zemindar of Thatavolly. 

Tillie oil. S. Berar. 

8374 Gingcley oil. Hyderabad, Rungaswamy. 
2081 Gingclit;? seed. Cucldapra. M. Murray, Esn. 
2029 Gingcley seed sown in gtwdcu lands. Cuddu- 
pa. (very line.) 

Rape seed. Cuddapa. Ramon, 
loos Gingeley seed of sorts. Viziatuigaram (I 
H. <h(‘ Kaja of Vizianagrani. 

7111 & 2 Sesamnin orientale (nigra) Pondicherry. 
Local Coniinittcc. 

8339 Till (white) Hyderabad. Capt. Meadows. 
8441 Gingeley or Teel seed. Ramaswamy Chetty. 

Gingeley seeds, (mixed white, brown and 
black) Masulipatam. Local Committee. 

631 Gingeley seed. Cliingleput. Coomarasawniy. 
Gingcley seed. Kurnool. 

4253 Gingeley seed. Bai^galorc. Kistmisawniy. 
2202 Gingcley seed. Nellore. 

4. lamp Oil. • 

(Rkinns com, fr. maj.) 

1459 Lamp oilseed, 1st and 2nd sort. (Ricinns 
" com. fruct. max ct major.) Bdlary. Local Com- 
mittee. Cultivated extensively. 

1505 Lump oil. Bdlary. Local Committee. 

658 Lamp oil. Chingleput. Pudiappa Moddy. 
3043 Lamp oil. CoimWore- Kist niah. 

3090 Lamp oil seed. (Fr. max.) Coimh. Kistniah. 

8340 Castor oil seed. Hydrabad. Capt. Meadows. 
7632 Lamp oil Madras. Ramasawmy Chetty. 
7534 Lamp oil seed. do. do. 

1133 Lamp oil. Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 
Lamp oil Kurnool, jjpr maund, 1-3*0. . 

. 3952 Aumoodaloo seed. Masulipatam. Loc. Com. 
391 Castor oil ordinary. Paulghiint- Armooga 
Koonar. 

- 4.490 Lamp oil seeds, (fr. maxO Tanjore. Hurry tow. 
Castor oil seeds, (fr. max). Madras. |||Li. C. 
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632 Lamp oil seed* Chinglepnt. Coomamawmy. 
4253 Lamp oil (fr. max. and major.) Bandore. 
123 Lamp oil seeds, (fr. maj.) TiimcveUy. 

2665 Lamp oil seeds, (field cultivated.) Ouddapa. 

1074 Lamp oil seeds, Yisianapam. 

7114 Lamp oil seeds. PondicSeiry, 

5. Castor. 

(Rkinui com. fr. min.) 

1458 Castor sesii. Bellary. Local Committee. 
1508 Castor oil. , Bellary. do. • 

2057 Castor oil, prioe 3 Rs. per maund. Bellary. 
Commissariat. 

jlJ37 Castor oil seed. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 
5709 Castor oil. Prize product from Nellore. 

local Exliibition. lieveiiiie Board. 

7532 Castor oil. C, Ramasawmy cbetty. 

7.534 Ciiator oil seed do. do. 

1135 Cliit-amunak oil. Mjidura. B. D. Parker, Esq. 
2688 Castor oil. Malabar. Cottyam Tabsildar. 
Slot Gsistor oil. Tanjorc. Mr. KoliUioff. 

2tfl & 5 Castor oil. Salem. Addakalum clietty. 

price per bottle 12 annasiu. 

.5084 Castor oil. Tanjorc. Mr. Pmdhomne. 

7011 Castor oil. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

4568 Castor oil. Tanjore. Hurry row. 

2*262 Castor oil. Nellore- If. Young, Esq. 

7 114 Castor oil. Pondicherry. Mr. Oodefroy. 
3953 Cliitt*anmoo(hdoo seed. Masulipatara. L. C. 

414 Castor oil. (Hospital.) Puulghaul. Ar- 
mooga Konar. 

Castor oil, S. Bcrar. • 

Castor oil, Hydvabad. Tlungasawmy Mdly. 
S3 10 Castor oil seed. Hyderabad. Capt Meadows. 
Castor oil and seeds. Hydrabad. Dr. Sn\itb. 
Castor oil seed. Madras. Local Committee. 
2218 Castor oil seed. Ncilore, 

5975 Castor oil berries, per cwi. £0-10-0 Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Madras. 

284,3 Castor seed. Mjilabar. Mr. Bassano. 
i:253 Castor seed. Bangalore. 

7018 Castor seed. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

Casior seed. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

4193 Castor seed. Tanjore. Hunw row. 

7115 Castor seed. Pondicherry. Local Com. 

1075 Castor seed. Vizianagrum. H, H. the Rfijah. 


• G. Ground Nut. 

(Arachis Hypogica.) 


1461 Ground nut. Bellaly^ Local Committee. 

Grown in the Jlindoonoornm talook. , 

5312 Ground nut oil Clungleput. ArmoogaMdly. 
753? Ground nut oU. Madras. Ramasawmy Chetty, 
7534 Ground nuts, do. do. 

Ground nut oil. Pondicherry. Soobroya 
Pilhw, bead diibasb of Messrs. Gravier and Co. 
5087 Ground nut oil. Tanjore. Mr. Prudliommc. 

Tanjorc. Hurry Row. 
Tanjore. Mr. Koblhoff. 
Ncllore. H. Young Esq, 

^ ^iviiuiu inAu v»i*. Hyderabad. 

8^38 ‘'Myaibay*' fkrachis hypogma) Pegu. Dr. 
Brandis. 

Yayr clddalay. Local Committee. Madras. 
8369 Ground nut. Hyderabad. 

71 cotay* Pondicherry. Local Committee. 


4563 Ground nut oil. 
5101 Ground nut od. 
2259 Ground nut oil. 
8378 Ground nut oil. 


7. liiiteed. 

(LhmM 

1472 Linseed. Bellary.# Local Committee. Is 
extensively cultivated in this District. ^ 

1506 Linseed oil. Bellary. Local Committee. 
2059 to 2062 Linseed oil. Bellary. Commissariat, 
640 Allyseeds^ Chingleput.* Moothun. 

8344 Linseed. Hydemiad. Capt. Meadows, 

7532 Linseed oil. 0. ttamasy^amy Chetty. 

7534 Lmseed do. 

2346 Linseed. Guntoor. Per bottle, Annas 
4552 Linseed oil. Tanjore. Jlurry Row. 

2307 Country Linseed oil NeUore.H. Young, Esq. 
Linseed oil. S. Berar. . 

Linseed oil. Hyderabad. Rungasawmy Mdly. 
2072 Yella-geesaloo. Cuddapa. 

4253 Agasc, Bandore. Kristnasawmy. 

Litisccd. Madura. Local Committee. 
Linseed. Kurnool • 

8344 Linseed. Hydrabad. Capt. Meadows. 

Tcesanoovooioo and Yalecsaloo. Vizianag- 
rum. II. H. the Raja. 

447J Linseed. Tanjorc. IluiTy row. • 

8. Bamtill. 

( G-uizotia Oleifera.) 

1470 RamilIJ' seed. Bellary. Local Committee. 
Much cultivated in the Koodlaghee talook. 

8439 Niger syeed. ‘Madras. John Taw’se, Esq. 
2524 Ramtill seed. Salem. R. Hnffton. 

8375 Ramtill oil. Hydrabad. Rungasawmy Mdly. 

1 073 N ulla-valesa. V izianagmm. ' 11. H. tbe Rajs . 
4253 Hoots-elloo. Bangalore. Krisiuasawmy. 
8352 Karel seed. Hydradad. Capt. Meadows. 
Karrcl oil. do. 

9. nustarii. 

(Sinapis species. J 

1409 Mustard seed. (S. Nigra.) Bellary. Local 
Committee. Is cultivated in all flic Tiuooks. 
3044 Siimpis nigra. Coimbatore. Kistniali. As. 4. 
7534 Mustard seed. Madras. C. Rajnasawmy Chetty, 

8440 Mustard or Rape seed. Madras. Jolin 

Taivse, JCscp f 

2412 Mustard oil. Salem. Hafiz Mahommed. 
2249 lYhite auvisee oil. Nellore. 11. Young Esq. 
2251 Mustard oil. do. do. 

402 Mustard oil. Paulghaut. Armooga koonar. 
Mustard oil. S. Berar. 

Mustard oil. Hyderabad, Rungasamy Mdly. 
1077 Ttlla avoloo (S.Alba.) Vizianagram. H. 

H. the Raja of Vizianagrum. 

1076 Auvaloo. (S. Nigra.) do. 

61lti Mustard oil. Tanjore. Mr. Koldlioff. 

4506 Mustard seed. Tanjorc. Hurry Roiv. 

4559 Mustard oil. do- do. 

1578 Wlute Mustard seed. Bellary. 

Telia avaloo, (S. Alba.) 

2251 Mustard qil. (S. Nigra.) Nellore. 

Mustard seed. Maidora. 

4253 Mustard seed. Bangalore. Kristnasawmy. 
8365 Mustard seed. Hyderabad. C^L Meadows. 
3102 Mustard seed. Coimbatore. Kisttfiah. 

2693 Mustard, ^eed. CuddapaU. M. Murray Esq. 
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10. Pappy. 

{Papatfer Smmfimm,) 

1465 Poppy seed. Bell^ffy* Local Corainittce* 
Cultivated to a limited extent in the Hindoo- 

S oornm, Madn^eerah and Koodl^hee Talooks. 

4 Poppy seed, Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

SiiSO Poppy seed* Hyderabad. Capt. Meadows, 
8330 Poppy oil. Hyiforaba^ • 

4560 Poppy oil. Taniore. ^Horry Bow. 

5J264 Poppy oU. Nellore. H. Young Ea^ 

416 KaS'kftS oil. Paulgkaut. Armooga &oonar. 
2524 Poppy seed. Salem. B. Huffioii. 

Poppy oil. S- Berar. 

8380 Poppy oil. Hyderabad. Rungasawmy Mdly. 
1027 Gus-gasa. Vizianagrum. II. H. the Baja 
of Vizianagrum. 

4498 Poppy seed. Taniore. Hurnr Bow. 

Poppy seed. Maaras. Local Committee. 
Poppy seed. Madura. 

7309 ©asa-casa. Pondicherry. Local Committee. 

II. largosa. 

{dzadirachta Indiea and Melia Azadiraeh.) 

1466 Neem or Margosa seed. Bcllary. Local 
Committee. Abundant." 

1501 MarMa oil. Bellajy. Local Committee. 

Price 2 Bupccs per maund. 

2069 Margosa oil. Bellary. Commissariat. 

641 Margosa seed. Chingleput. Cundapa Naick. 
660 Margosa oil. Chingleput. Cundapa Naick. 
5316 Margosa oil. Chingleput. Armooga Mdly. 
3041 Margosa oil. Coimbatore. Kistuiah. 

5710 Vapa oil. , Prize product from Nellore local 
Exhibition. Bevenuc Board. 

7532 Margosa oil. Ma dras. C. Bamasawmy Chetty. 
1134 Margosa oil. Madura. B. D. Parker, Esq. 

Yappa Noonay. Kumool. 4 Rupees j)cr md. 
2250 Oil ncem. Nellore. H. Young Esq. 

5705 Margosa oil. Tanjore. Mr. Kohlhoff. 

4567 Necin oil. Tanjore. Hurry liow. 

-.5088 Margosa oil Tanjore. Mr. Prudhomme.. 
3417 Margosa oil. Travancore. Local Committee. 
409 Margosa oil. Paulgliaut. Armooga koonar. 

Necin oil. Hyderabad. Bungasawiny Mdly. 
4253 Margosa seed. Bangalore. 

4508 Margosa seed. Tanjore. Hurry Bow. 

Neem seed. Madras. Local Committee. 
7878 Beppoo oil. Madra^ Mr, Underwood. 

12. Illoopoe. 

^ {Bassia lonffifolia.) 

1457 lUoopoo seed. BelJa^. Local Committee. 

Abundant in the Biliary district. 

1502 Ippe oil. BelJary. Local Committee. 

2065 lUoopoo. Bellmy. Cominissariat. 

6314 Eloopoo oil. Chingleput. Armooga M^ly. 
661 Eloopoo oil. Chingleput. Pucheappa Mdly. 

lUoopoo oU. Chingleput. 

3040 Illoopoo oil. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

7877 Illoopoo oil for salad. Madras. TV. E. 
Underwood Esq. 

1136 Illoopoo oU. Maduta. B D. Parker, Esq. 
Mahowah or Yippah oil. Kumool. 2 Bs. 
per Maund. 

5102 Illoopoo oil. Tanjore. Mr. Kohlho£Fj,.v 
4565 Illoopoo oil. Tanjore* Huny Bow.'^ 


5085 Illoopoo oil Tanjore. Mr. Pmdhomme. 
Illoojmo oil. Pcmdicherry. Soobroya Pillay. 

2253 Illoopoo oil* Nellore. H. Young Es^f 
3421 lUoopoo oil, Travancore, Loesd Comnuttee. 
9041 YeUoopay oU. Madras. VenkataramJak 
Garoo. Zei^dar of ThatapUly. 

Mahowa oil. S. Berar. 

7878 Naniel oil Madras. Mr. Underwood. 

6968 Naniel oil. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

7878 lUoopoo oU. Manras. Mr. Underwood. Pit 
for greasing machines and Railway Carriages. 
4253 Hippay seed. Bomgalore. ; 

#» 

IS.Piiinacattajr. 

{Calophplhm inophylhtm^ 

1463 Poon seed, BeUary. Local Committee, 
abundant in the Kodlaghee talook 
645 Pinuacottay seed. Chingleput, VadachcU;y 
MoodcUy. 

5310 Pinnay oil. Chingleput. Armooga Mdly. 
5319 Pinnacoitay seed, do. do. 

1140 Pihnaycottay oil. Madura. B. 1). Parker, Esq. 
5103 Pinnay oil. Tauioro. Mr. Kohlhoff. 

6867 IloUay Honoh oil Sumpagay. Padre Probo. 

5086 Piunai oil- Tajorc. Mr. Prudhomme. 

4558 Poon seed oil. Tanjore. Hurry row. 

2603 Poona oU. Malabar. Chowghat Tabsildar. 

308 Lidian Laurel seed oil. Paulghaut. Armoo- 
ga Koonar. 

7878 Iloneh oil. Madras. Mr. Underwood. 

7878 Pinnay oU, do. do. 

« 14. KarriinJ. 

{Dcdbergia arborea or Pongamia (Habra.) 

1474 Poougaseed, Bcllary. Loc. Com. Abundant 
2 )67 Poongun oil Bcllary. Commissariat. 

5311 Pooijgun oil Chingleput. Anuooga Mdly. 
63 J 8 Pooiigiincottay. Chingleput. do. 

7 138 Karoonthennai Madura. R. I), Parker, Esq. 
2256 Poonga oil. Nellore. H. Yomig, Esq. 

3416 Poongoo oil. Travancore. Local Com. 

4566 Kurruuj oil, Tanjore. Hurry row. 

406 Poonga oil. Paulghaut. Armooga Koonar. 
Kurrunj oil. S Bt^rar. 

Poonga oil. Ilydrabad. Rungasawmy M^v. 
Dalbcrgia arborea oil, l^drabad. Dr. Smith. 
7878 Poonga oil. Madras. Mr. Underwood. 

f 

K, Co#mkiNi. « 

{Argemone me'jcicana^ % 

1497 Jamaica yellow thistle. Bcllary. Loc, Com, 

639 Bniinadundoo seed. Chingleput Bajunnun. 
662 Dittora oil. Chingleput. B^'unnun. 

2265 Prickly Poppy oil* NeUore. H. Young, Esq. 
5322 Bramadunui seed. Chiiiglepiit. ArmoogaMcUy. 
1142 Coorookoo oil. Madura B. D. Parker, Esq. 
5108 Jamaica oil. Tanjore. Mr. Kohlhoff, 

4557 Prickly poppy oil Tanjore, Hurry row. 

437 Brimathandy. Paulghaut. Armooga Kooniir. 
2524 Prickly poppy seed. Salem. B. Huffton. 
1571 Thistle seeejs. Bellary* 

Coorookoo seed. Madw> 

640 Alley seed. ChinglepufT Moothun. 
Brumadundoo seeos. Tahsildariof Baidroog. 

4497 Pickly poppy seed. Tanjore. Huny row. 



Class IY.] 


PINEY, SAEPLOWEE AND CUCUMBEE OILS. 


16. Ph;sk Nnt.. 

{Cureas purgam^ 

Wild Lamp oil* Bellary. Local Committee. 
Oil extracted by the inhabitants of the Koodla- 
ghec Talook. 

3040 Physic nut oil. Coimbatore. Kistniali. 

1141 Caat amunakoo. Madura. ]l. D. Parker Esq. 
7019 Wild Castor oil. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 
6109 Pliysic nut oil. Tanjore. Mr. KohlholF. 
4553 Purging nut oil. Tanjore. Hurry How. * 
403 Jungle Castor oil. i*aulgliaut. Armooga 
Koomir. 

J5413 Cadalaraunakoo oil. Travancorc. Sawiny- 
nada Modaley. 

4253 Caat anuinak. Bangalore. 

290G Caatoo cottay. Coimbatore. 

4507 Purging nut. Hurry Bow, Tanjore. 

17. Piiicy Tallow. 

♦ 

• {Vateria JniJlca,) 

7012 Vegetable Tallow. Oodipy. Padre Probo. 

18. Gamboge Batter. 

{GarcuiM Pidoria,) 

7013 Gamboge oil from Soolca. Padre Probo. 
"Mangalore. 

4200 Gamboge Butter. Tbecriuly Talook. My- 
sore. Apothecary Wrightman. • 

19. Safflower. 

( Carthamus tinctorm.) 

1-171 Koosum. BcUary. Local Committee. Price 
00 seers per llnj)ee. Is cultivated in the Adonic 
Gollcin-punohapollem and Gooti Talooks. 

1501 Coosunioil. Bellary. Local Committee. 

price 2 Ks. per maund. 

2002 Coosuni oil. BcUnry. Commissariat. 

Koosum oil. KuniooL price 1-1 1 per Md. 
Koosum or Kurda oil. llydcrabad. 

4550 Koosum oil. Tanjore. Hurry Bow. 

8.377 Koosum oil. Hyaerabad. llungasamy Mdly. 
20vS4 Coosuinboo seed. Cuddapa. 

Carthanyis tinctorius. Kurnool. 

4253 Coysum seeds. Bangalore. Kistnasamy. 
8334 Coosuin or Kurda seed. Hyderabad, 

20. Belgaam Walnut. 

{Aleurites trihla,) 

2097 Akhlroot oil. Cuddapa. M. Murray, Esq. 
2695 Akhroot nuts. do. * do. 

Country Walnut oil. Hydrabad. 

21. Poovana. 

3120 Poovengah oil Travancore. Local Com. 

22. Neeradimootoo. 

4576 Neexadymootoo oil. Tanjore. Hurry row. 
G979 Keerv^hy mootoo oil. Sumpagay. Padre 
Probo. 

7010 Soorteh oil, do, do. 

.3419 Maravetty oil. Travancore. Loc. Com. 

2091 Noeratee oil. Malabar. Chowghat Tab. 


408 Maravettio oij, PffqJghaut Armooga Koonar 
387 Ncerattie oil, do. do. 

2204 Neeradi seed. NcBore. 

7878 Soorty oil. Midrafi. Mr. Uudwwootl. < ^ 

23. Physic Nat 

{Jatro^ha Glauca,) 

412 YelUamunakoo oil. Paulghaut. Armooga 
Koonar. ^ 

24. Coontry cress. 

{Lepidimt Satimtiu) 

Lepidium sativum. Pegu. Dr, Brandis. 

25. Cbecronjic. 

{Chirongia sapida or Buckanania latifvlUf.') 

1498 Sarnpappoo or wild mango seed. Bellary 
Local Committee. Found in a limited quantity. 
4571 Saraypuppoo oil. Tanjore. Hurry row. 
Saraparapo nut. Madras. Local Cou*- 


26 to 28 Cncumber/Melon and Pumpkin oils, 

‘ {Cucurbit ft species*) 

1477 Cucumber seed. \ 

Ure :: “«»■ 

1494 Water melon „ J 
Cultivated in abundance in tins District but oil 
is not extracted, nor arc the seeds sold in the bazar. 
2252 Cucumber oil. NeUorc. fl. Young, Esep 
4564 Pumpkin seed oil. Tanjore. Hurry ro^^ . 
4573 Melon seed oil, do. do. 

4509 Cucumber seed oil, do. do. 

2340 Cucumber sefid oil. Guntoor. Loc, Corn. 
Cucumber seed. Madura. 

Water melon seed. Kurnool. 

8367 Cucumber seed. Hydrabad. 

7534 Cucumber seed. Madras. C. Bamasawtiiy 
Chitty. 

Momordica Charantia. 


4686 Pavay kai oil. Tmijore, Hurry Bow, 

3685 Karaylie oil. BeUary. 

31. Fitrunjie, 

{Putranjiva EoxburghiL) 

4253 Putrajeery mani seed. Bangalore. 

405 Wild ohve oil. Paulghaut. Armooga Koonar. 

34. Sooroogana. 

6993 Mooroogaiia oil. Padre Probo. 

3 5 . Naga-sumpaghee . 

{Mesua ferrea*) 

7014 & 7017 Naga-surapaghee oil. Mangalore. 
Padre Probo. 


36. Soapnnt. 

{Sapindm efuargimtus,) 

7532 Soapnnt oil. Madras. Bamasawniy Cbett^. 
3012 Poongun oil- Coimbatore. Kistmab. 

4577 Soapnut oB Tanjore, Hurry Bow. 





CASHEW-OTT, MALKUNGUNEE, COLOCYNTH AND CROTON OILS. [Ciass IV. 


37. Cashewipat. 

{AMcardium occidentale^ 

5320 Moondrie rottay. cluitglemit,' Armooga Mdly. 
4o51 Caju nutoil. Taiijore. Hafry Kow. 

Caju oil. Ncllore. H. Yoaile Esq. 

5100 Caju oil." Tanjore. Mr. KoliTlioff. 
l^ 087 Cashew oil. Malabar. • Cliowgliat Tahsildar. 
392 Cashew oil. PaidghaAt. Armo^a kooiiar. 
7U0 Oasli^nut. Pondicherry. Local Committee. 

39. Beti Nut 

{Moringa ptcrygosj^erma,') 

1496 Mooroonga seed. Bcllaiy. Local Committee- 
Extensively cultivated. 

Country horse-radish seed. Bellary. 

c 40. Cotton Seed. 

{Gossypiimi species.') 

IJ.95 Cotton seed. Bellaiy;. Local Committee. 

suited for the expression of oil.) 
l-r>79 IV hitc Cotton seed oil. Tanjore. IluiTyRow. 
Sea Island Cotton seM. Hyderabad. 

43. Sweet Fennel. 

{Nigclla saUca, See also Class ///.) 

MS3 Sweet Fe?fjcl. Bellary. Local Committee. 
Cultivated in the Haidi’oog and Hindoopoorimi 
Talooks. 

1505 Sweet Fenjicl oil. Tanjore. Tlurry Row, 
8935 Samouug-nfu” (Nigclla saliva,) eaten with 
sweatincats In' the Burmese. Pt|gu. l)r. Brandis. 
1727 Nigella sativa. Pondicherry. Local Coinmitlec, 

44. llalkQiigiince. 

(Cdastrus parnc/Aaia.) 

?257 Malkunguiiee oil. Ncllore. H. Young Esq. 
Malkungunce oil. S. Berar. 

UTalkurigiiiiec oil. Dr. Smith. Hyderabad. 
Oleum nigrum. do. 

Malkunguiiee oil. Hyderabad. Ruiigaswamy 
Modely 

43. Hcnyi Seed. 

{Cif/uiabis sativa.) 

Hemp seed oil. S. Bcrar. 

Hemp “seed oil . 11 y dcrabad. 

Ganja seed. Madura. 

Ganja seed. Kuniool. 

47. Vhdd Cleome. 

(Cleovie liscosa.) 

1406 Naya-cadaghoo, Tanjore. Hurry Row-. 
1050 Womuntailoo. Vizianagram, il. H. the 
lUja of Vizianagrum. 

Terminaiia Catappa. 

157 1 Abnond oil/ Tanjore. {T. Caiappa I*) 

Googoo Seed. 

Roselle seed. Masulipatam. Local Com- 
mittee. 


1490 Googoo seed. Bellary. Local Committee- 
Googoo seed*^ Kurnool. 

2467 Ambara seed.* Hyderabad. 

8386 Ambareo oil. Hyderabad. 

4572 Roselle seed oil. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

54. Colocynth. 

3045 Vari'Coomatee-kai oil, Coiiribatore. Kistniah, 

58. ISoodoogn. 

(Btitea fro/idosa.) 

1401 Pulas. Bcllnry. Local Committee. Abun- 
dant in the jungles. 

4575 Pulas oil. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

Butea frondosa. Madura. 

Poorasan seeds, do. 

Poorason seeds. Salem. Apoth. Huffton. 

52. Croton. 

{Croton iiglim.) ^ 

5976 Croton seed perewt, £ 5. Madras. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Vacpaulla seed. Mangalore. Padre Probo, 
8048 Croton seed. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

85. Nnx Yomica. 

1482 Nux Vomica. Bellaiy. Local Committee. 

86. Barking nut. 

(Scmecarpus amcardium. See also Class 11.) 

147^ Shayn cotinv. 'Bollar 3 ^ Local Committee. 
389 Mark nut oil. Pulgluuit. Armooga Kooiiar. 

55. Veriionia Anikclmintica. 

8363 Bitter karcl seed. Hyderabad. 

Vernonia anthclmintica. Xuriiool. 

Karinjota. 

3418 Karinjotc oil. Travancorc. Local Committee. 
G9o2 Karinjota oil from IlicPU'-ds of the Samodera 
Indira, Cocliin. Capt. Drur^^ 

2689 Karinjoota oil. Maiabar. Thasiidar of Chow- 
ghaut. 

Biscellaneous. 

8552 Bleached vegetable wax 4J- as. per lb. Mad- 
ras. Mr. E. Loarer. 

8b 53 Vegetable wax, as used for Rmlway Grease 
as per lb. do. do. 

8554 Vegetable wax more refined, containing n 
larger proportion of stcarine for making candles 
and soap, 3-^ as. per lb. 

8555 Same as 8553 but having undergone a pre- 
pai'atory process before bleaching, 3| as. per lb., 
— also soap from the above at 3 as per lb. and 
candles at 5 as. per lb. 

(The Exhibitor holds a patent for the above.) 
1145 Shcevenar-vayinboo oil. (Aspulatus Indica.) 

Madiira. R. D. Parker. 

2098 Gunda faroza oil, (this oil is particularly effec- 
tive in the cure of old ulcers or sores.) Cuddapa. 
M. Murray Esq. 

Karcl oil. llydrabnd. 

4582 Tobacco seed oil. Tanjore. Huny Row, 



Class IV.] 


WOOD OILS, MINERAL OILS. AND ANIMAL OILS. 


4584 Wood' apple seed oil. Tanjore. Hiiny row. 


4570 Radish seed. do. do. 

4583 JViiinusops oil. do. do. 

4587 Ponduc nut oil, do*. do. 

45 5 G Hemp seed oil. do. do. 

4578 Bel seed oil. do. do. 


Tamarind oil. Hyderabad. Dr. Smith, 

Oil of Bcuzamon. Nellorc. 

2000 to 2052 A collection of oils from BcUary. 

(Those specimens are very minute, in some cases 
only a few drops.) 

22G0 & 22G1 Oils of onions and garlic, Kellofc. 
IL Young Esq. 

410 Garb'c oil. Paidghaut. Armooga Ivoonar. 
•418 Qallnut seed oil, 421 Bitter almowl oil, 431 
Peroon Jeeragum, 436 Benjamin oil, do. do. 

linrlassiried Specimens. 

SO 4 Lauchadee tylam. Rajah of Yizianagrum. 


897 Survamiga tyliim do. 

89 S A^eshamoostie tylurn, do. 

Slf5 Nauvaim cimda tylum. do. 

S9G IVarrainatylnm, do. 

900 Tunmarn tylum, do. 

893 Brooiigaruiiga tylum, do. 

001 Wn\idaiivalasate tylum, do. 

S99 Waiintarashfisce tylum. do. 


902 Poouacauny tylum. (Aerua sessile) do. 

0972 Puillinakai oil. ^Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

6909 Caanjee oil, do. do, 

6970 Count cel ray oil, do. * do. 

0971 Cat-honey kai oil, do. •do. 

7001 Salicottay seed oil. 

2092 Oddu vally oil. Malabar. Coormcnad Tab. 

6973 llcbaviiia oil. Magalore. Padi’e Probo. 

Eoolicl oil. Kurnool. 

570s Corroouoovooloo. 

393 Marikoolooudoo oil. Paulghant. Armooga 
Koniuu'. 

397 Eire ointment, 1-0 1 Koodapalary oil, 407 Poo- 
vetta oil, 417 Koonglium od, 429 Cliilly oint- 
ment, 422 Seeiiikoy oil, 433 NetTirmee inooloo 
oil, 431 Magarasango oiritmeiil, 411 Canjerakoo- 
roo oil, 417 Ilarkolary ointment and 419 Jooty 
oili' do. do. 

2876 Oil of the Boalans creeper. !Malabar. Mr, 
Bassauo. 


• Wood Oils. 

1144 Teak oil. Madura. R. D. Parker Eaq. 

1145 Devadary oil. (tSethia Indica.) Madura, do. 

8960 Wood oil. Dr. Brandis. Baiigoon. • 

8006 Wood oil. Moulmciu. Capt. Benson. 

8959 “Kauyin-zee” orWood oil, direct from the tree 
(Diptorocarpus Alatus) Dr. Bramlis. Rangoon. 

S958 “ Kanlsscc-zee” oil. (Diptcrocarpus Alatus) 
from the Rangoon Bazaar. Dr. Brandis. 

8960 Aing zee oil. (Dipt. Specicsl Dr. Brandis 
Pegu, and 8901 Aing thoc” seeds of the above. 

8965 “Shan-zee,” the oil of an unknoi^ni plant from 
the Shan country, used for lacquering, do. 

8^64 “ Kiuiym-micleiu torches” fdlcd with rotten 
wood saturated with the oil of the Dipter. Ala- 
tus and enclosed with leaves of the ^‘Thaban* 
bain” (Pandanus ap.) do. do. 

8958 Seeds of the Diptorocarpus alatus, do. 

7878 Wood oil. Madras. Mr. Dnderwood. 

5107 Wood oil. Taujorc. Mr. Kohlhoff. 


3414 Mara emiai- JjodaJ^Cotnmittbc. 

7014 Wood oil. Mangalore. Padjce Probo. 

2308 Teak oil from Coiii4>atoj:c. Nellore, 

383 Wood oik- JPaulghaut. Armooga’ 


MiNe|iAL OlL9l 

Petroleum. 

8601 Petroleum from Ava. This article is greatly 
exported to England. It miglit perhaps be found 
a good matcriar far the manufacture of oil gjis. 
Dr. Brandis. 

390 Earth oil. Paulghauk Amooga Koonar. 
3415 Mnmi ennai. Travancorc. Local Committee. 
8915 J Petrolem. Rangoon, Dr. Brandis. 

7025 Mud oil. Mangalore. Padri Probo. ^ 

2308^ Earth oil from Coimbatore. Ncllore. JJ. 
Young, Esq. 


Animal Oils. 

7523 Northern Qhee, Madras. C. Ramasawmy 
ChcTty. 

20/6 Boa constrictor oil. 

6994 Wax oil, Mangalore. Pacljiirfrobo. 

2255 Egg oil. Ncllorc. 

4580 Ghee. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

1143 Mutton suet. Guntoor. 

7026 Bears grouse. Maugjdorc. Tadrc Probot 
6978 Hogs lard, do. do, 

6977 Deers bird, ' do. do. 

6974 Egg oil. Mangalore. Pudi‘e Probo. 

2877 Hogs lard. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

Tigers fat. Hyderabad. 

Gliee, do. 

384 Wild serpent oil. Palghaut. Armooga Konitr. 

385 & 386 Peacock’s and Hug’s lard. do. 

399 & 401 Oil of Eggs and Bear’s marrow, do. 
424 Mutton suet, 428 Deer’s lard, 432 Tigers tat 

439 Erog’s fat, 446 Wild hug’s lard, du. du. 


Ihh Oil. 

4036 Karah-raanoo fish tiil, Masulipatam. Anoo- 


majy Row. 

4030 Cliadou pareega oil, do. do. 

4932 Cooawanoo fish, do. do. ^ do. 

4035 Goodee fish, do. do, do. 

4031 Valaga fish, do. do. du. 

4033 Moosoo fish, do. do. do. 

4034 Bocbi'c, do. do. do. do. 

Irish liver oil. Calicut. 


• Irish liver oil Ponclicheny. Mr. Collas. 
2921 Fish liver oil. Malabar; Mr. Bas&ano. 

3420 Fisli oil.i Travancorc. Local Committee. 
7114 Fish liver oil. Mangalore. 1st Dresse r 
Pareahmoonoyagun. 

3428 Muthi yennai. Travencore. 

Fish liver oil. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 
3431 Tiretzi oil. (Fish oil.) Tij^vancore. 

3427 Karitze mala oil. (Fish oil. do. 

3429 Seri nei. (Shark liver oil.) Travancorc. 

3430 ChftUei nei. Fish oil- do. 

3425 Aamei nai^ (Turtle oil.) du. 

6787 Fish liver oil, Madras. Mr. Underwood. 



1 


VOLATILE OILS AND UTTURS. 


[Class IV. 


Volatile Ojls, 

inhe. 

{Pimpiitella misum. ^ See also Class III.) 

Tl75 Anise seed. Eellarv. L6eal Committee, 
cultivated in the Koomaghee, llaidroog, and 
M.odugsccrah talooks. 

8723 Star Aniseed. Dr. Cleghorn. 

■i.jDO Anise oil. T^jore. Hurry Row. 

Anise seed. ‘Pegu. Dr. Landis. 

('•273 Aniseed oil. Hyderabad. 

Bisb§[»s Weed Seed. 

(Ptychotis ajowmu See also Class TIL) 

1 4S7 Bishops weed seed. Bellary. Local Committee. 
4983 Oraa oil. Madras. Royapa Pillay. 

4581 Bishops weed oil. Tanjore. Hunj Row. 
5089 jBishops weed oil. Tanjore. Mr. Prudhomine. 
4588 Bishops weed oil. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 
Bishops weed oil. Hyderabad. Rungaswamy 
Modaly. 

0270 Bishops weed oil. Hyderabad. 

8304' Woma seed. HyderabdB. Capt. Meadows. 
Bishops weed seed, Kumool. 

Womum. Vizianagrum. H. H. the Raja 
of Vizianagrum. . 

7121 Omum. Pondicheiiy'. Local Committee. 

Oraiige. 

( Citrus species.) 

7958 Essential ml of orange, per oz. 12 jvs. Madras- 
C. Bidoo ModcUy. 

Oil of pumplcmosc. Madras. G. Bauloo Mdly. 
As, 12 per oz. 

Camphor. 

m 

8r»03 & 4 Camphor and the root said to produce it. 
The manufacture of Camphor is not very sue* 
cessful. Moulmein. Capt. Benson. 

400 Camphor. Jaulghaut. Armooga Koonar. 

45 88 1 Camphor. Tanjore. Huny Row. 

Lemon grass. 

3004 Lemon grass oil. Madras. Messrs. Bjnny 
and Co. (from Travanoore.) 


3 1;12 Lemon grass oil. Travancore. (Sookoon a 
ripel ennai-) Capt. Gilby. 

2590 Lemon grass oil. Malabar. Head Moon- 
shoe . Manjoo Comaty. 

4595 Lemon grass oil, Tanjore. Hurry Row. 
Andropagon oiL Hyderabad* Ruugasa^\ rny. 

Bowsa oil. 

Rowsa oil. S. Bcrar. 
llowsa oil. Dr. Smith. 

Sweet Fennel oil. 

4585 Sweet Fennel seed oil. Tanjore, Hurry Row- 
C27ii Olcfim anetlii. Hyderabad. Dr. Smith, 


Scented Oils oe Uttues. 

Sandal wood. 

1252 Sandal utfur, Mysore, Mr. Lowr>. 

7020 Sanded wood oil. "Bnrcoor. Padre I’roho. 
2208 Sfuidal wood oil. Ncllore. H. Young Esq. 
2521 Sandid wood oil. Salem. Streenevasa Ghettv. 

Citurs. 

0322 to 0334 Amber, Sohag, Chumballa, Moothcah, 
Rose, Kavcidah, Munbavim, I'ancli, Babar, Juair, 
Mujmoonih, Rahutha roo. Hydrabad. 

Miseellaueons. 


Camphor oil. 

Tanjore. 

llurrv Row. 

4589 Cummin oil, 

do. 

* do. 

4594 Corriauder, 

do. 

do. 

4592 Pepper, 

do. 

do. 

4591 Cloves, 

do. 

do. 

4593 Fennel flower. 

do. 

do. 

2273 Jasmine oil. 

NcUore. 

II. Young, Esq, 

2272 Nutmeg oil, 

do. 

do. 

2267 Cloves, 

do. 

<lo. 

2271 Orange, 

do. 

do. 

2204 Ciis cus, 

do. 

do. 

2269 Lime Peel, 

do. 

do. 

2274 Femicl flower. 

do. 

do. 

2260 Onions, 

do. 

do. 


Jasmine od. 1st and 2d quality. Hyderabad. 
Rungasawmy McdcUy. 


SECTION III. 
DYES AND COLOURS. 


Jl 


Indigo. V 

(Indigofera.) 

Specimens of Indigo from different Agents received 
from the Revenm Board. 

.5700 Indigo 4 c^es from Messrs. Hart and Simp- 
sons factories in Cuddapa (thro* Messrs. Binny 
and Co.) 

5701 Indigo from Hart and Simpsons factories in 
Ncllore, 


5702 Indigo from Hart and Simpsons factories in 
N, Arcot. 

5763 Indigo from native factories in Budwail and 
Sidhout Talooks. Cuddapa district (thro’ Mess'rs. 
Binny and Co.) 

5704 to 67GB Indigo from native factories in Cairn- 
baum, Chitwal and Ongole. 

5707 Indigo Kurpah. (3 boxes.) Cuddapa. Ap* 
pasawmy Pillay and Co, 



Class IV,] 


INDIGO, AND PEDaSIAN-SLCl!* 


576S Indi^. N. Arcot from AiumcaTOor Trivatdor 
in the Onittoar ZiJlab. Messrs Nesbitt and Co. 

5769 Indigo. Cuddapa. Messrs Line and Co. 

577 i indfeo fr«Ktt Caloovay Eavoor Talook. Nellore. 
SioIdo Cnetty and Co, 

5771 lndi|fo from KaIikery,8iddaTatum and Cndda- 
pah. Sioloo Chetty and Co, 

5772 Indigo from Noodoogoola poUem, Calastry 
Zemindary, Sidloo Chetty and Co. 

5771^ Bengal Indigo {6 Samples.) Messrs. Walker 
and Co. 

5774 Madras Indigo. (8 Samples.) do. 

5775 Indigo. Cuddapa. Slessrs. Lecot Hicks 
and Co. 

Siimples of Bengal Indigo foi^warded the Chief 
Bfcreiarg to (rovernme/ii. 


5776 Indigo from Banleali, 

1 cake. 

5777 

do. 

Benares, 

5 

do.- 

5778 

5?7S 

do. 

da. 

Bha^liorc, 

Burawan, 

1 

2 

do. 

do. 

5779 

do. 

Jessore, 

8 

do. 

ff7Sl 

do. 

Jungypore, 

Kislinagur, 

3 

do. 

5782 

do. 

4 

do. 

5783 

do. 

Malda, 

17 

do. 

57S4 

do 

Midiiapore, 

Moorshedabad, 

2 

do. 

5785 

do. 

2 

do. 

5786 

do. 

Mymensing, 

1 

do. 

5787 

do. 

Naulpore, 

1 

do. 

5788 

"•do. 

Oude, 

2 

do. 

•6789 

do. 

Low- Oude, 

1 

do. 

5790 

do. 

Pumeah, 

4 

do. 

5791 

do. 

Tirhoot, 

.18 

do. 


Specimens of prize products from Br<roinc%al Bjihibi, 
tionn. llecenue Board. 

5792 Indigo. Taujore. Mr. Kohlhoff. 

5757 Imniaconda Indigo. Prize product from 
Cimtoor local Bxliibition. 

5738 Indigo of soi*ts. do. do. 

5748 Cuddapa Indigo, do. do. 

5750 Bcllary Indigo. Prize product. 

5690 ludigo 11 cakes from Noliorc, (A prize 
product from the pro\ incial Exhibition.) 


9174 Dry leaf Indigo. Mootoosawmy Modely. S. 
Arcot , 

9175,Grcen leaf Indigo. Mootoosawmy Modely. 
S. Arcot. 

U2.3 ludigo. Btdlary. Local Committee. Price 
per maund Rs. 45. (In Fusly 1265 ihe quantity 
of land in tbe Bellary district cultivated with 
ludigo was 1115 acres.) 

795 Indigo. Chingleput. Paupy Reddy. 

812 Indigo. Chingleput. Runga Charloo. 

8708 Thread dyed blue with Indigo. Chingleput. 

G. Narrainsawmy Chetty. Price per 8 pollums 
Rupees 1. , ^ . 

8709 Tlircad dyed green. Chingleput. G. Narrain- 
sawmy Chetty. Price per 8 pollems, 1 2 annas. 

780 Thread dyed deep blue, Chingleput. Moonc- 
sab. 

3094 Indigo. Coimbatore. Kistniah. Maramut 
Supenntendent. . , 

50^8 Indigo. (Seventeen specimens ) Tdadras. 

Messrs, Walker and Co. , . 

26 14 Indigo. Cuddapa. B. Vengiil Reddy. 

9U12 Indigo, fegu. Dr. Brandis; 


8436 Cuddapa Indigo. Madmi. JedmTawseEsq. 

8437 Dry leaf Indigo. do. do. ^ 

8593 Indigo. Moahnein. Gajptain Benson. 

„ Green Indigo, do<. do. 

„ Wild Indigo, dog do. ‘ 

8548 Aveerieneelum. Madras. A]^W Dyes 

blue with alum, green with turmeric, imi 
with iron. 

8642 Indigo. Tinnevelly. Coopchund. 

9084 Woiitimitta IndSgo., Madras. SasacheUnme 

9028 J Indigo. Vencatasa Naick. Myoor. 

5000 Indigo. Madras. Stephen Lazar. 

7145 Indigo. Pondicherry. Parasoorama Chetty. 

Lidigo. Kumool. 2d sort at Rupees o4 
per maund. Nowab of Banagmpilly. 

50/7 Indigo. Tanjore. G. T. Beauchamp, Esq. 

Indigo. Trichinopoly. 

33 Indigo from Bundiaiooor in the Nundial Ta< 
look. Kumool. Capt. G. T. Russell. 

2581 Cuddapa Indigo m>m Messrs, Arbuthnot and 

Co. forwarded by Mr. Saalfelt. • 

2582 C uddapa Indigo. Mootial Condah, (through 
the Cuddapa local Committee.) 

Indigo. Pondicherry. Messrs. Gra\i(*r 
and Co. 


It is scarcely u hundred years since Tndijro plan- 
tations have commenced to lie formed in that dis- 
trict in the centre of which Pondicherry is situated 
and the first attempt at the manufacture of fine 
Indigo, dates no furtlicr back than the commence- 
ment of the present century. 

The indigo obtained in the district of S. Arcot 
and at Ponaicherry is known by the name of “ Mad~ 
ras Indtgof and is the most inferior kind in the 
market. This inferiority is du^to two great causes 
— the nature of the soil and want of water, which 
prevents the plant from arriving at the same per- 
fection as it does in Bengal and Cuddapah—and 
the mode of Manufacture, the indigo in the vieinil\ 
of Pondicherry being majfe from the dry leases, 
wliilst in all other parts oiP4ndia this process has 
been superseded by the green leaf method. EfToits 
are now being made to rectify the disadvantages of 

the former mode of manufacture. • 

• 

5088 Nellore Tndi^. Messrs. Walker and Co. 
Pjiiichcrry Indigo (2 specimens) do. 
K^ah Indigo (5 apcciinpns.) do. 

VeUorc Indigo, do. 

Bengal Kishnagur, do. 

Do. Oude (4 specimens) do. 

Do. Jessore (2 do. ) do. 

Do. Til hoot, do. 

5111 Dry leaf Indigo. Tanjore. « Mr. Kohlhoff 
5947 to 5949 Java, Bengal and Guatemala Indi- 
go. Madras. Chamber of Commerce. 

Pala Indigo. 

• (Wrightia^inctoria.) 

8518 Pala Indigo. Madras. AppowPillay. Dyes 
blue, green, purple and black. 

PraBsipn blue. ^ 

9286 Prussian blue. Pondicherry. Rungasawiny 
Mdly. and Soobaroya Pilky. 

This product is an expcrimi nt. The Exhibitors 
can engage to deliver 25,000 lbs. per annum of a" 
quality superior to -the sample, at 3 francs per 11), 



SAPPAN WOOci TOftMEBIC. SAlItiOWEE, BTC. [iiUss 


Suppnirowi. 

{Ckmalpinm sa^n.) 

8593 (c) Sappan dye. TWi Meeimen, whb |>r 0 ciircd 
' from the siiana. It almraa a ri<i!b eolor aod re- 
4 «emble 8 madder, value !El 8 . pel lOO visa, A 
sample has been sent to tbe itome market lint 
the result was not so favorable as was antieipat- 
cd, the novelty of the product may account for 
this. The wood itself h 8 a a free sale there. 
Moulmein Capt. Benson 
89 Buckaan \rood and Buckam dye. do. do. 
854:8 Sappan wood. Madras, AppowPillay. Dyes 
red with alum and dark brown with iron, — not 
permanent. 

3095 Sappan wood. Rs. 1*8. Malabar. Collec- 
tor of Medabar. (This wood is of common growth 
in the Eastern parts of the centre division of 
Malabaxi and the cultivation might be greatly 
extended. It is an article of conunercc, the ex- 
ports Deing : — 

In 1261 Cwt. 3.974 Value Rupees 12.145 

1202 „ 3.717 „ 10.979 

1203 „ 5.240 „ 15.144 

126^ „ 2.670 „ 7.541 

1265 3.704 „ 10,935 

8925 “ Teing-jet” or Sappan wood. A red dye. 
Pegu. Dr. Brandis. Supt. of Eorcsts. * 

Red Sanders wood. 

(Bi^rMrpua Sankdims) 

85 4S Red Sandal wood dye. Madras. Appow 
Pillay. Dyes red with alum. 

Toimeric. 

{Curcuma longa.) 

071 Tiu-meric. Sashadrj Iyengar. Chingleput. 
8548 Tunncric Madras Appow Pillay. Dyes deep 
yellow witliout a niordant but not permanent 
265S Turmeric. Malabar. Chendoo nair. (** This 
substance is grown of excellent quedity more or 
less in all parts of the district, but tbc traffic is 
not in extent what it might be, the avg^e quan- 
tity exported being 2,640 Cwt.) 

5963 Turmeric per- cAfrt. £ 2. MadrasTchamber 
•of Commerce. , 

1421 Turmeric, Bellary. Local Committee. 
Turmeric. * Cnddapah. 

5077 Turmeric. Tanjore. G. J, Beauchamp, Esq. 
Tui’mcric. Tinnevellv. hlaharma Pillay. • 
Turmeric. ^ Salem. Soondnim Mdly. 
Turmeric. Pondicherry Local Committee. 
3115 Turmeric. 

Tunneric. Trichinopolv. 

8917 Turmeric. Pegu Dr. Brandis. 

“ Povody'* from Hyderabad (Turmeric powv 
dered and made into q||bes) 6 tolas per Rupee. 
Kurnool. 

SafBower. 

I** 

{Carthamua tinetorm,) 

1415 Safflower. Local Corumittee. Price per 
inaund 3 lis. Imported from other districts. 
3115 Saffron. Coimbatore. Kistuiah. 'f 
8548 Safflower. Madras. Pillay. Dyes 

pink and scarlet. 


5909 Safflower per CwL £ 7. Madras. Chamber 
of Commerce. ' > . ; 

8593 Safflower. Moulmeiii. Capt, Benson. 

Coosumba. Rs. 3-4 per iftaund. Kunji^iol. 
4263 Coosumba flower, Ban^om. 

Hwddy ckieluiy. 

(Morinda ciirijhlia.) 

1426 Muddee eliuoka. Bellary, L(^al Committee, 
Price per inaund Rs, 1 . imported from other 
districts. 

8707 Thread dyed red with Noouah root. Chinglc- 
p'ut. G, Narrainsawiny Chetty. Price per 7 
.pollums Rs. 1-2. 

780 Thread dyed red. Chingleput. Mooiiesah. 
8571 Acha. Moulmein. Capt. Benson. Abundimt 
(used as a red dye, the wood is pounded, soaked 
in Water for three days, strained and the extnict 
boiled till the water evaporates.) 

SSfS Noona Vayr. Appow Pillay. Dyes red with 
alum, color not brujbt but permanent. 

2455 Noonah root Powder with a specimen 
dyed cloth. Saitem. Local Committee. 

2510 Miiddee-checka. do. do. 

4530 Morinda bark. Tanjoro. Iliirrv Row. 

7153 Morinda umbellata. Noona.” rondicherry. 
Apparow Modelv. 

7152 Morinda umbellata (variety) “ Saya Sittoo” 
Pondicherry. Soobaroya Pillay. 

1164 Munjanadei or Noonah. Madura. . * ^ 

5185 Noonah root, Tanjore. Local Comnntlre. » 
Muddy Chccka. Masulipataia. Ycncata 
Narsing Row.^ 

Noona Root. G. 1. Beauchamp. Esq. 

Muddy Checka. Kumool. 

Noona root and Powder. Salem. Soondmm 
Modcly. 

3133 Noona root. 

4253 Muddy eherka. Bmigalorc. 

385(J Muddy checka. Rajahmundry. GopaulchaiTy. 

Pupli eliackay. 

(Ventilago Madraspatana,j 

1424 Pupli chuckay. Bellaiy. Local Commitler. 

Price per inaund 4 Rupees! Import ed. 

8548 Pupli chuckay. Madras. Apjjow Pillay, 
Dyes red with alum. 

2509 and 2516 Pupli chuckay. With^ 8 rolls of 
cotton dyed oiifee, twice, thnee, &c., ' in Puplec. 

Salem, Local Committee. 

4010 Chcroogoody pootoo. Masulipatam. Ven- 
cala Nursing Row. 

1990 Pupli chttckcy. Bangalore. Apoth. AVrightman 
Coola manim Bark. Bangalore. 

5706 Sooraty. Bark. Ncllore. 

8313 Sooroogoodoo. Rajahmundry. 

4253 Pupply cheeky. Bangalore. 

069 Soorool bark. Chingleput. Yanadies. 

Sooroogoodoo chuckay. Rajahmundry. Go- 
paul achary. 

Ckeoibooram. 

{Smetenia febrifuge) 

004 Chembooram bark. Chingleput. Esmail 
Khan. 

6342 Chembooram bark. Chingleput. Annooga 
Mdly. 

1989 Chembooram Bark (Swietmia fvhrijuga,) 

Dr. Kirkpatrick Bangalore. 



iv;] CHAYRO0T/ LAC4>Bl. AItNOT0/^. * 


f 


. Ckiijmt. 

. (Oldenhndia amhUaia*) , 

r>C6 ChayroQt. pCMiigleput. YapacKes. 

870d Thread'dycd rpd witli ehayroot, Chinglejmt. 

' . . G; Narrainsawmy Ctetty, pHce per 8 pola> 

5705 CWrobt. A priae prodaoi from the Pro- 
vincial Exhibition at Nellorer. llevenne Board. 
8548 ChayrooT,. fOdadras. Appo^ piUay. Byes 
j*ed» orange and purple. 

2t}94 Ohayroot. Malabar. Collector of Malaba^^ 
4526 to 4528 Chayroot, ist 2d and 3d sorts. 

Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

4 529 Wild cliayroot, do. do: 

1451 Chayroot, Madura, CoUecffcor.of Bamnad. 
5705 Chayroot. Madras. 

7149 Ohayroot. Pondicherry. Soob^oy Pillay. 

I 

Capala rang. 

(RotUeria Unctoria.) 

25ll*llottleria dye. Madras. *^jipow pillay. 
The dust of the Berries dyes a pale orange witli- 
out a mordant. 

2513 Kapeelapoody, for dying silk yellow. Salem 
Local Committee. 

8315 Vasunta-goonda. llajalmmndry. 

Kupla mug. KumooL 4 Rs. per maund. 
4353 Kupla^ung, a red dye. Bangalore. 

, VasiJhita gooiida. Vizianagrum. 11. H. the 
»Baja of Viziahagnim. ' * 

1991* Capala rung. Mysore. G. Wrightman. 

2517 Yellow silk dyed with Ivapcclapocwy. Salem. 
LocaT CoiuiJiitteo. 

Pttitts or IRoodooga flowers, 

{Butea Frondom.) 

1417 Piilas flow^cr. Bellary. Local Committee. 
Pi ice per inaimd 4 annas. 

85 tS Pulas flowers. Madras. Appow Pillay. Bye 
Yellow with alum, a little alkali added changes 
it to a deep reddish orange. 

Butea flowers. Nellorc. 

lac-dye. 

] 123 & 1420 Lac-dye. Bcllary. Local Commit- 
^ tec. Price of stiflt'lac per inaund Rupees 3 8-0. 

8593 Lac-dy^. Moulnicin. Capt. Benson. 

•8518 Lac. Madras. Appow Pillay. Byes red. 
8405 Lac-dye from Nagoolee stick lac. Nagpore. 
C. BrowtU 

8106 Lfie-dyc from Ilazarcebag lac. do. do. 

8407 Lac dye from Kymoor lac. do. do. 

5961 Lac- dye various brands per. lb. £ 0-2*3. Ma- 
dras. Chamber of Coumierce. 

Lac. Ruiahraundry. Gopaulcharry. 

2518 Red silk ayed with avul urruck. Salem. Lo- 
cal Committee. 

Alli-akoo. 


5187 Dried Casau 4eavefi, iH&ed as a red dye 
Tanjoro. Local Comimttee. . H 

2458 Casau leaves:. Salem. Local 

Cteau eliM* Salem. Soondmm Modelh. • 
5707 BUay leaf/fcom Ndlore (Rev : Bd.) 

7150 Memeeylon Tinctorium or ‘‘Cassa'^ . Pon- 
dicherry. Local Cojpmittee- 
7161 Memeoylda Tmetgrium (vdT,) */ Vasa-casa.** 

Tanteepoo «r Tngarapno. 

• (Omia tora.) 

1068 Tanteepew seed, Vizianagram. H, H, fho 
Raja of Vizianagram. 

1491 Ta^rapoo seed at 8 seers per Rupee. Bel- 
lary, Committee. 

Tliagaray seed. Madras. 

8548 Thagaray verey. Madias. Appow Pillay. 

► Byes blue, anA is used with Pala Indigo iifpre- 
paring a blue dye. 

Arnotto. 

(Bij^ Orellana!) • 

8548 Arnotto. Madras. - Appow Pillay. Bvok 
orange, citron, green, and yellow — not perma- 
nent. * ^ 

8939^‘ Thcc-din.see” Bixa orellana. Cultivated 
in Pegu for its red dye. Br. Brandis. 

.1166 Jaffer seed. Madura. R. B. Lsq. 

Amottoo. Bangalore. ^ ' ■ 

Bixa orellana. Nollorc, 

7147 Ycnnei-verci. Pondicherry. LomiI Cmmnittet',. 

(The Amotlo tree grows in rondicnerry and the 
neighbourhood. It is but little cultivated being 
only used by the natives to colour oily substances'. 

The dye is very fugitive. The kee is grown * 
chiefly in Mysore. Tlie price of the seed iii the 
Pondicherry market is 134 fr. the. KUog. It must 
be much cheaper in Mysore.) 

4622 Arnotto seed. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

Indigft seed. 

7146 Indigo seed. Pondicherry# Local Committee. 
1539 Indigo sec^. Bellary. 

Indigo seea. Chingleput. Soondrayen. 

Hyrobolans# * 

(Termimlia species. J 

^1419 Myrobolans Bellcric. Bcllary. Local Com- 
mittee. Price per maund, 5 Annas. • 

1420 Myrobokns Chebulic, Bellary. Local Com - ,,, 

• mittee. Price per maund, 8 Annas. 

8548 Kadulcai. (T. Chcbula.) Madras. Appow 
Pillay. Bye yellow with alum, and black with 
salts of iron. 

Huldakai. (T. Chebula.) Sajem. Apothecaiv 
Hufton. 

Kurkapoo. (T. Chebula.) do. do. 

Powder of the nut of the Chebulic Myrobolaii . 
Kumool. 

Term Chebula. Rajahmundry. Gopaul achary. 


• (Memeylori Hnciorim.) 

1428 Aliakoo. Bellary. Local Committee. Price 
per maund. Rupees !- 2-0, Imported from other 
districts. 

8548 Aiiakoo. Madras. Appow Pillay. Byes 
yellow. 


VaimpAlaiB# 

(Tephrosza finctoria 

1162 & 1164 Vaimpalam leaf & root Madura. 
R. B. ParkoTf Esq. 

5180 Vembadum puttay, (used as a red dye.) 
Tanjore. Local Committoe, 



GAMBOGE, TBJJE^TDEJfflSEIQ, £TC. 


[Class IV. 


fitmboge.^ 

{Gamnid pictwria^ 

Gamboge. MAdrfi«w Appow pillay* 

&9G5 Garabo^ per Owt. B 7. Jtt^as. Cbamber 
of Commerce. ' 

4lD9 Gamboge. Mysore. G. Wrigbtman. 

rogita. 

80*11 “Keen-boon.’* (A. flngata.) A green dye. 

Pegu. Dr. Bmdis. 

{Uubia munjktit.) 

S54^ Almijeet, Madras. Appow Pillay. Dyes 
pmk, lake, purple, orange, yellow and brown. 

The scries of dyes and botanical specimens of the plants yielding them, exhibited by Appow Pillay 
bciu^very complete, his lists are here given entire. ^ 


7H8 Eubia munjith. Pondicberry. SoobaroyPilliy. 

Inm 

(CoKiuam femitrukium^ 

8713 Eoot of Cosciuium feneAfetum from tlie 
Western coast.* Dr. Cleghom. 

2767 Ham Manhil. Malabm. Cawaye Tahsildar 

2320 “Fidse Columba Eoot.” (Cose, fencst.o 
Colebrooke,) Cinghalesc n|me ** Weniwell* 
contains a large proi)ortion of Serberine. Pura 
denia. Ceylon. Mr. Thwaites. 

Cassia anricniata. 

1685 Avarum poo. Bellary. 

663 Auvarum. Chingleput- 


Natural Order. 


Leguminos®. 

Rubiacew. 

jCouiposita*. 

Gcdrclaccffi. 

Gnttil'e^j^. 

Leguminoste. 

llubiace®.* 

^ Moraceie. 

) Leguuiinoste, 



English Names. | Tamil Names. 

iL^ 


12i'Eaphorbiace®. 


Ziii/ibcrace®. 

Xanthoxylaceac. 

IGombretacea). 

ilubiaeea;. 

Melaslomacc®. 

Flacourtiace®. 

fiCguAiinosre. 

Apocynacea*. 

Knainnacea^. 

Tercbinthaccffi. 


Buiea frondosa. 
Morinda Citrifolia. 
Carthamus tiucto-| 
rius. 

jCedrcla toona. 
Garcinia pictoria. 

Ha'matoxylon cam- 
pcchianum. 

|llubia Munjista. 
iMaclura iiiictoria. 
iPterocarpus Santa- 
linns. 

CoBsalpinia Sappan. 

toassia tora. 

Rottleria tiiictoria.| 
Curcuma longa- 
Toddalia aculeata, 

Terminalia chcbula.j 
Oldenlandia uiubel- 
lata. 

jMemecylon tincio- 
rium. 

Bixa Orellana, 
ludigofera tinctoria 
Wrightia tinctoria, 
Ventilago ? 
!Semecari)us anacar-| 
diam. 
iLichen. 

Lacca. 


Pulas flowers. 


|Gamboge. 

Logwood. 


jPorasum poo. 
|Noona-vayr. 
iScudoorkum poo 

(iVlavlapoo. 

Mulda. 


iPusiic wood. 

Red sandalwood. 

Sappan wood, 

lOval leaved Cas-| 
sia. 


[Turmeric. 

Prickly Toddalia. 

Myrobokn. 
Gliayroot, 


Amotto. 

Indigo. 

Pak Indigo. 

Marking Nut. 


[Lsc. 


Tcloogoo 

Names. 


|Munjisth wer. 

Segapoo shaiida* 
I num. 

[Vei-thengee cut 
tay. 

[Thagaray veray. 


Mdduga. 
Mdlooghoodooj 
iKoosuiuba. 


Passapooven- 

nay. 

Munjistee. 


IPalas. 

Koosum. 


Munjil. 

Mokkaninnay. 

Kadukai. 

Saya or Emboo- 
rel vayr. 

Gasan ellcy. 

Jabra veray. 
Avcric neelum. 
Pak neelum. 
Pupley chuekay. 
Shayrang c6ttay. 

Kidl paslue. 
iKomb umik. 


Hindoostaucc 
Names. 
Jiu, 


Munjit. 


KuchandanumEucknt chun 
dum. 


Bukkum. 

Tttntipoo. 

Gupkrung. 
Passitpoo. 
Conda cabhin-| 
da. 
jCdrakaia. 
ITsheri-vclioo. 

Aliakoo. 


Huldic. 

|IIai‘a. 


Neelic. 
iPak NeeHe. 


Nclkjedic. 

Eati pauchie. 
Gommokkka. 


Bukkimi. 

iChakimda. 


Neel. 


Bhcek. 

Putiir ka pool 
Ldkh. 


Note. — ^[1.1 Dyes yellow with alum; a little alkali added conges it to a deep 
res reel with alu] 


reddish orange. 

2.1 Dyes red with alum, color not bright, but permanent, [3.] Dyes pink and scailet. [4.] Dyes 
veilow with alum. [5.] Dyes yellow. [6.J Dyes red with alkalies, and black wifh salts of Iron. 
[7.1 Dyes pink, kke, purple, orange, yellow and brown. [B.] Dyes yellow, olive and brown. [9.] Dyes 
redi with alum. [10.] Dyes red with alum, and dark brown with Iron, not permanent. [11.] Dyes blue, 
used witliPala In^go in preparing a blue dye. [12.] Dusi/ of the berrifes dyes a pale orange, w'ilhout a 
mordant. [13.] Dyes deep yellow without a mordant, but not permanent. [16.1 Dyes yellow with alum 
and a black colour with salts of Iron. [16.] Dyes red, orange and purple. [17.] Dyes yellow. 

[ 18.] Dyes orange, citron, green an#feUow, colours not permanent. [19.] Dyes blue with alum, green 
with turmeric and black with Iron. [20.] Dyes blue, green, puiple and black. alum, 

[22.] Dyes black, the colour improved ana prevented from runmng by a mixture of a little quick lime and 
water. [24.] Dyes red, ^ 



i 


Class IV.] ‘mA^IN© NTJT, UCHM, W&m EIC. 

' 8549 Botanical Specimens cf plants yielding Byes-^Appm BiUay. 


1 CedrelaceiB. 

SMolva«ca?. 

3iJa5Uiinaccs&^ 


10 


Natural Order. 


4lLegTimiuosff5. 

“ Casuarinaccfle. 

Cedrelaceffi. 
TjElacourtiaceaB. 

Rubiacetu. 
OjMelastoniaceK. 

Apocyiiaccfls* 
ll|Moraccfic. 
12jGoml:)retaccffi. 
IS'Rhamnace®. 
HiLegiiininostc. 


Do. 
Zin^iberarcac. 
iLoguiniiiosaj. 
ITcrebiniliacccc. 
llubiaccffi. 

Do, 

Do. 


Botanical Thames. 


Do. • 
Do, 

17lXanthoxylaccai. 

8'LegummoscD. 


Cbloroxylon s'^neteiua. 
‘flibiscus rosa sinensis.^ 
Nyctanthes arbor tristis. 

Butca frondosa. 
Casuarina niuncata. 
Cedrela tobna. 

'Bixa Orellana. 
Oldenlandia umbellata. 
iMemccyldii tinctorinm. 
iWriffhtia tinctona. 
iMacIura iinctoria- 
|T(3rnimalia chebiila. 
Yentilago ? 

llfeiiiaioxylonC ampecbi- 
anuin. ^ 

Co'salpinia sappan. 
Indi^fcra tinetoria. 
Toddalia acjxleata. 
Pterocarpus santalinila 
Adcnantliera pavoiiina. 
Curcuma longa. 
jCassia tora. 

Semccarpus anacardium. 
Morinda cil rilplia. 

Morinda — s 

Morinda ■ — - 


Satin wood tree. 
8hoefiowerplant. 
Night floweringJas-l 
mine. 

Pulas. ^ , 

H(%'se tailcajsiiariiLa. | 
Toon tree. 

Amatoo. 

[Chayroot. 


English Names. 


Pala Indigo. 
jEustic wood. 
Myrobolan. 


Logwood. 

Sappanwood. 

Indigo. 

Prickly ToddaHa. 
Red sandal wood. 
Red wood^tree. 
Turmeric. 

Oval leaved Cassia. 
Markmg nut. 


Tamil Nfunos. 


Teloogoo Names, 


Sapatoo tdicddie. , 
IPa^a mtdlee poo. 

Forastim poo. 
Savookbo mamm. 
Toon marum. 

Jabra veray. 

Saya or Emboora.* 
Casau eiley. 

Pala neelum. 


Dasonio. 




ITsheri-velldi^. 
Aliqkoo. ' 
Pala Neelie. 


Kadukai. 

Puplcy chuckay. 


Vartliengee outlay. 
lAverie neelum. 
Molakarunnay 
S^g^ipoo sband^num. 
lAnay goondoomoney. 
MunjiT. 

Tagaray veray. 
Shayng cottay. 
Nooua. 

Noona. 

Noona. 


Kkakaia«© 


Bukkum. . 
Neelie. 

Conda cashindiu 
Kuchandanum. 

jPassapoo. 
ITantim. 

Slajicdie. 
Moioogboodoo. 
Molooghoodoo. 
Jdolooghoodoo. 


Grisica tomentosa. I 

Grislca tonientosa. Rajahmundi'y. 

Holakarnniij. 

{Tudalia acideata.') 

8. 5 48 Molakannmy. Aladras. Appow Pillay. 

671 Mooloocaniy root, Chingleput. 

Saffron. 

Koongooma poo, (A kind of Saffron.) Madura. 
Saffron. Ncllore. 

• Marking not. 

{Semecarpm anacardium,) 

8548 Marking nut. Madras. Appow Pillay. Dyes a 
black color which is irnprovea and prevented frotn 
running by a mixture of quicklime and water. 
3109 Marking nut. Coimbatore. Kistniali. 

Marking nut. Taiijore. J. Beauchamp. Esq. 
Marking nut. Bcllary. Tahsildar of Raidroog. 

Lichen or Ratipanckie. 

8548 Kull-pasliie. Madras. Appow Pillay. 

Lichens from Nellorc, Bcllary and Hydrabad. 

» lalapoo. 

^ ( Cedrella toona.) 

8548 Malapoo. Madras. Appow Pillay. Dyes 
yellow With alum. 

2512 Malaypoo. Salem. Local Committee. 


Fiistie. 

(Madura tinetoria.) 

8548 Rustic. Madras. Appow Pillay. Dyes 
yellow, olive and brown. 

6004 Rustic dye. (Maclura tinetoria). Madras, 
Mr. Jaffrey," grown at the llort. gardens. , 

Shoe flower. 

{Hibiscus rosa sinensis), 

8549 Shoe flower. Appow Pillay. Madras. , 

Cnsnarina. 

( Casuarina muricaia,) 

8549 Casuarina xuuricata. Savookoo. Madras. 
Appow PUlay, • 

Coehineal. 

4253 Kirmonjie seed. (Cocliii|pl.} Bangalore. 
Kristnasawmy. 

6950 to 6955. Cochineal, Honduras, Tcnerifie, and 
Mexican. Chamber of Commerce. 

Cochineal, Dr. Biddle. Bolarum. 

Bnehanauia latifolia. 

1430 Chironjie dye. Rs. 2 per inaund. Tahsildar 
of Anantapoor. Bellary. 

Vaelasslfied. 

Neelamuddy root for dying clothes, Kujmool, 
Cliindookachuckey andNulkrVeekee chuckey 
Masulipatam. Venkata Nnasing ]^w. 
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DIVI Din CATECHU^ MYBOBOLANS, ETC. ' 
, SECTION IV. 


[Cl*A^S IV. 


TANNING MATERIALS. 


m * 

{Casalpiaia cqriaria.) 

3904? Divi divi. Masulipataiii. G. Ramiati Gauroo. 
0S5G Sumacli. Salem. Messrs. Fischer and Co. 

* Tannir— Tanghedt. ** 

f Cassia Auriculata,) 

1432 Turwar bark. Bellary* Local Committee. 
0fi3^Auvarum. Chinpfleput. Yanadies. 

5734 Tungadoo. Prize product from Nellore. 
Revenue Board. 

4013 Taugadoo checah. Masulipatam. Narsing row. 
Tunvur plant. Hydrabad. 

Avarum Wk. KumooL 
Dungada baik. do. 

IC23 Tangliedu. BcUary. Local Committee. 

Ziiyphae J^jttba. 

Raygooba checka. Nundiol. 

Babool bark. 

(Acacia Arabica,) 

1431 Babool^itfl; Bellary. Local Committee. 

Acacia LeacopUea. 

5733 Tooma bark. (A. Leu.) A prize product 
from Nellore. Revenue Board. 

Catceba. 

{Acacia Catechu.) 

S722 Kutch from Pegu, Dr. Cleghom.. 

2920 Catechu. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

3592 “ Shaw-myhoo-nheoe*' or 1st sort Catechu. 
Pegu. Dr. Rraiidis. 

8053 Shaw-mhyoo-nhait or 2d sort Catechu, do. 
8954 “ Shaw-ysai*' 3d sort Catechu. do. do- 
2524 Catechu. Salem. R. HufPton, Apothecary. 
3599 Catechu. Travancore. Sawmynadah Mdly. 

Causoo-cuttay. Madura. 

2305 “White catechu. Nellore, 

2302 Black catechu, do. 

452 Catechu tincture. Paulghaut. 

7155 Catechu. Pondicherry. Local Committee. 
2920 Catechu. Malabar. Mr. Bassauo. 


H uMeekal— Eadookfti. 

(Termimlia chchula.) 

1434 Myrobolans. Bcllary. Local Committee. 
3111 Cadookai. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

23(24 Galls. Salem. R. HuiFton. 

Tcrmiualia chebula. Kumool. 

Tcrminalia chebula. Masulipatam. 

Gall nut Madura. , 

3111 Tcrminalia chebula. 

5712 Caurakayaloo. Madras. 

8950 Terminalia chebula. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

2226 Carookai. Nellore. 

5078 Gall nut. Tanjore. G. J. Beauchamp. 

Tanlkai. 

(Tcrminalia BcUerica.) 

3112 Tanikai. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

2524 GaJls. Salem. R. Hufftou. 

Thaneekoi. Madura. 

2227 Thauikai. Nellore, 

Sall-nut 

j {Qucrcus in/cctoria.) 

2292 Macho-kai, Nellore. 

Pomegranate bark. 

1433 Pomegranate bark, (of the fruit.) Bcllary. 
Local Committee. 

Theeka bark. 

8571 Theeka bark. Yields a superior tannin, if 
is also used by the Shans as a substitute for 
betel nut. Found in large (juantities near Am- 
herst, Moulmcin. Capt. Benson. 

Inelassified. 

5732 Rayla bark. Prize product* from Nellore. 

Revenue Board. ^ 

2676 Panicliy, the fruit is used for tanning leather. 
Malabar. Talisildor of Walloowanaud. 


SECTION V. 

FIBROyS SUBSTANCES. 


Coeoannt Fibre. 

1737, to 1740 Cocoanut fibre or coir. Bcllary. 
Ahobala Row. 

784 Coooanut fibre rope. Chingleput. Streena- 
vasa lyei^r. 

538 Coir fibre and rope. Chingleput. Dr. Ratton. 
6343 Cocoanut fibre. Chingleput. ArmooguAIdly. 
757 Coir. Ching](^ut. Streenavassa lySfigar. 
2954 Cocoouut fibre, Coimbatore. E. B. Thomas, 


< 3055 Coir. Coimbatore, Kistniah. 

2969 Cocoanut hemp, (.^pareutly from the leaves.) 

Coimbatore. E. B. Thomas, Esq. 

6003 Coir. Madras. Mr. Jaffr^, 

1174 Cocoanut fibre. Madura. R. D. Parker, Es'q- 
2916 Coir mats. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

2448 Coir. Salem. Local Committifee. 

7064 Coir rope. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 

7056 Coir. Mangalore, Padre Probo. 

1994 Coir fibre and string. Dr. Kirkpatrick. 



Cuss IT.1 COfclOANUT. DATE. MLMYRA. AND ADOE FIBRES. 


Coir, Guntoor. 

404:5 & 3 Coir. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

4644 to 4648 Coir rope,- do. ao. 

5166 Coir rope of sorts, Tanjore. Fakeer Saib. 
5170 * Ho. black. do. do. 

931 Cobbauree nar. Vizianagnmi. H. H. the 

llaja. of Vizianagruni. 

J 737 Coir and rope. Bellary. Raidroog Tahsildar. 
9113 Cocoanut fiore rug. S. Arcot. Local Com- 
Kadambai nar. Guntoor. 

wild Date Tree. * 

{Phfmisc daetyUfera.) 

1740 & 1741 Wild date tree fibre. Bellary. 
Aliobala How. 

643 Payr-eacluiin fibre and rope. Cliingleput. 
Dr. Rat ton. 

0 Date fibre and rope. “ Kumool Nawab of 
BanaganapUly. 

Wild date fibre. Madura. 

17 Jo Eeta nara, Bellary. Tahsildar of Raidroog, 

932 Date fibre. Vizianagrain. 

Date fibre. Rajahuiuadiy. 

Date leaf for mats, llydrabad. 

Palmyra, 

( Bomssus Jfabelliformis . ) 

1742 Ptilmyra fibre. Bellary. Aliobala Row. 

534 Paiia nar. Cliingleput. Dr. Hatton. 

7 S3 Palmyra rope. Chaif^cput. Put?heapah Mdly. 
53 IS Palmyra fibre. Chingleput. Annooga Mdly. 
5354 PaLnyra rope. Chingleput. Armooga Mdly. 
2955 Panie or Palmyra nar. Coimbatore. E. B. 
Thomas, Esq. 

3057 Palmyra fibre. Coimbatore. Kistniali. 

S Palmyra fibre. Nowab of BaiSganapilJy. 
4985 Palmyra fibre and leaf. Madras. P. 
Roya})a Pillay. 

5003 Palmyra fibre. Madras. Mr. JafFray. 

1179 Palmyra fibre. Madura. R. J). Parker, Esq 
4081 Pidiuyra fibre rope. Masulipatam. J. J. 
Cotton, Esq. 

130 Palmyra fibre rope. Tiniicvclly. Madasawmy. 
Palmyra fibre rope, Tinnevelly, 

5752 Palmyra rope. Rajabmnudr^^ 

7049 Palinyra^onc. Mangalore, Padre Probo. 
921 Pattnyi’U liorc. Viziaiiagrum. H. H. the 
llaja of Vizianagrain. 

2447 Palmira fibre. Salem. Local Committee. 
Palmyra fibre. Bellary. Raidroog Tali. 
Palnwra fibre. Hydrabad. • 

753 Palmyra fibre. Cliingleput. Paupy Reddy. 

Aloe Fibre. 

{zigave species,) 

1734 Wild Aloe fibre, Bellary, Ahobala Row. 

53 10 Aloe fibre, (A- AmricamJ Chingleput, 
Annooga Moodcly. v , 

8038 Aloe Rope, (imitation Bowstrmg,) Chingleput 
W. Dow deswell, Esq. 

8031 Aloe fibre, Chingleput. W. Dowdeswell, Esq. 

8032 to 8037 Aloe roj^s. Chingleput. do. 

8045 Aloe fibre. W, Dowdeswell, Esq. 

531 Bramarakashie fibre & rope (Agave Americ.) 
Chingleput. Dr. Ration. 


8041 Al6e--rope pi^paredi fix«n leaves in a sii^le day 
without rotting* Chingleput. WT Dow- 
deswell, Esq. 

2630 Aloe fibre. CuddA^a. M. Murray*, Esq. 
2077 Aloe fibrft Coimbatore. J. B. RoupelJ. 
2980 Aloe fib^e dyed yellow.,«Coimbtttore. do. 

2978 Aloe fibre dyeS black, Coiipbatore do. 

2979 Aloe fibre dyed red. Coimbatore, do. 
2987 Aloe fibres dyed fray and brown. Coimbatore. 

8, B. Kanagaroycn. N. S. 

2987 Aloe fibres dyed ^een and red. do. do. 
3059 Aloe fibre dyed black. (A. Americ.) Connbn- 
lore, ^istniab. 

2956 Aloe fibre. Coimbatore. E. B. Thomas, Esq. 
3053 Cuttalay. Coimbatore. Kistniali. ^ 

3059 Aloe fibre dyed black. do. do. 

6614 Aloe fibre twine. Hydrabad. Resident. 

6610 Aloe fibre Penelope canvas from Captain 
Davies. Hydrabad. • 

6614 Country Aloe fibre. Hydrabad Resident. 
6731 Garden Aloe. (A Mexicana) from Pooim. 
Dr. Riddle. Hydrabad. 

6731 Cloth striped colored, made of Aloe* fibre 
and cotton. Bolamm Dr. Riddle. 

0731 Cloth of Aloe fibre alone. do. 

6731 Cloth of Aloe fibre and sDk. do, do. 
6731 Cloth of Aloe fibre double thread. ^ do. 

6731 Cloth of Aloe fibre and cotton, do. do. 

6731 Cloth of Aloe fibre and Tassgj^ilk, do. 

6731 Aloe fibre — good s]^cimcn^^ do. do. 

6731 Hedge tdoe fibre (Poona.) do. do. 
5003 Agave Americana fibre. Madras. Mr. Jafl’rey. 

„ Agave Americana minima fibre, do. 

„ Agave Americana variegata fibre, do. 

5700 Aloe fibre. Prize product from the provincial 
Exhibition at NeUore. Revenue Board. 
8644 Aloe fibre made for exportation at Tinnevelly 
from the green leaf without rotting. 
Modi’os. W, E. Underwood, Esq. 

1184 Kathalay. Madura. R. D. Poiker, Esq, 
1198 Kattaly. Madura. Doddapa Naick, 

2910 Aloe fibre. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

4079 Aloe fibre rones (four) Musulipatain. J. J. 
Cotton, Esq. 

4082 Aloe fibre rope tarrred. do. do. 

2439 Aloe fibre. Salem, Tccroomala Gowden. ' 
2424 Aloe fibre. Salem. Chimiudi Modelly. 

1994 Twine and fibre of the long Aloe. Baugabre. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

1994 Agave Vivipara fibre and string. do. 

Aloe fibre. Guntoori • 

2424 Aloe fibre. Salem. Cbinniah Modly. 

9258 Agave Vivip. Cloth. Cuddapa. Wm. Elliot. 
4254 & 3 Agave Vivipara fibre, Cuddapab. Wil- 
liam Elliot, Esq. 

9252 & 6 & 8 Thread and Rope. do. do. 
4621 Aloe fibre. Tanjore. Huriy Row. 

4628 Aloe fibre rope colored purple. (Agave 
Americana) Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

4624 to 4027 Aloe rope. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 

4700 Aloe Cloth. do. do. 

6962 Aloe pcrfoliata ropes of sizes. Tranquebar. 

- Ilambn Nott, Civil Surgeon. 

6958 Aloe perfoliata fibre prepared by beating and 
scraping the leaves. Trauquebm*. IL 
Nott. Civil Surgeon. 

1971 Aloe fibre, Mysore. Capt. Clerk. 

2439 Aloe fibre. Salem. Teroomaly gowden. 



MAKOOL, TfiALAY ANB PLANTA13J FIBRES. 


[Class IV. 


6959 Aloe pcrfoliata fibre, pre^pared by steeping in 
hot wafer and sanecismg the leaves. 

Aloe fibre, Ilajamnundry. 

2459 & 61 Aloe fibre from SlievarmL Hills. Salem 
* Local Committee. % 

917 Kittaulee nar, Vizianagrain. H. H. ilie 
Rajah. 

f)S62 Munjee nar , and Rope. Salem, Messrs. 
Fischer 8c Co. * 

J 5 Yaynga Calabnnda fibre. (Jhe per/oliafa.) 
Kurnool. 

4022 & 3 Aloe fibre dyed green and blue. Tanjore. 
Hurry Row, 

4629 Aloe rope, green. do. do. • 

1995 .^oe- string steeped in a decoction of the 
Cassia auriculata. Bangalore. l)r. Kirkpatrick. 
3S95 Kitta nar. Rajahmundry. S. Gunga Reddy. 
Manjee. Hydrabad Resident. 

^ larool. 

(Sanseviera Zf^lanica) 

5 40,Marool-muttay fibre. Cliingkput. Hr. Ratton. 
2957 Marool fibre. Coimbatore. E. B. Thomas, 
3054 Marool- Coimbatore. Kistniali. 

6 Saga cloth. KurnooU Nawab of Banagan- 
apilly. 

4 SiigH fibre and ropes, do. do. 

5 Saga g^ny, do. do. 

5003 San3evi&*»!^bre.. Madras. Mr. Jaffray. 
7871 Marool fibreV Madras. W, Underwood, Esq. 
1180 Marool fibre. Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 
9259 Marool fibyj. Cuddapa. AViHiaiu Elliot, Esq. 
9200 Marool rope, do. do. 

40)97 to 9 Marool cloth. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 
3385 Marool nar. Travancore. Local Committee. 
7041 Aneke-thad-munjee. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 
1994 Marool nar and twine. Bangalore. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick. 

4018, 4019 Sc 4620 Marool fibres and rope dyed 
purple and green. Tamore. Hurry Row. 
, 4014 Marool rope, do. do. 

4013 Marool filrre. Tanjore. do. do. 

2348 Marool fibre. Guntoor. Loral Committee. 
4083 Rope of Bowstring hemp (marool.) Masu- 
lipatam. J. J. Cotton, Esq. 

2313 Saugarope, Guntoor. Local Committee. 
928 Saugoo nar. ^ Vizianagraiu. H. II. the 
, Raja of Vizianagmm. 

Chauija nara. Rajamundiy, 

3382 KuUcilay nar. Travancore. 'Local Committee. 
• 

Fonrereya Cligantca. 

532 Seemny Caitalay. Chinglepuf. Dr. Ratton. 
S043 Seomay Cuttalay,prcparediu one day from the 
plant. Chingleput. W. Dowdeswell, Esq- 
5003 Fourcroya gigantea fibre. Madras, ^Mr. 
Jaffray. 

Screw Pine. 

(JPmdanus Odoratissimm) 

1743 Mogely fibre. Bellary. Ahobala Row. 

535 Talay fibre rope. Chmgleput, Dr. Ration. 
5347 Thalay fibre. Chingleput. Armooga Mdly. 
755 Thalum nar. Chingleput. Poonen. 

2959 Thalay nar. Coimbatore. E. B. Thomj|^ Esq. 
5003 Pandanus Moschatus fibre, Madras,^' Mr. 
Jaffrey, 


II 81 Thalad nar. Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 
7159 Pandanus fibre. Pondicherry. Appow iSlo- 
delly. 

7217 Pandanus rope. . do. do. 

1743 Screw pine fibre and rope. Bellary. 
Raidroog Tabsildar. 

914 Mogaly nar. Vizianagmm. H. H, the Ra- 

ja of Vizianagrum. 

Mogaley or Caldera. Rajahmundry. 

Tiialei nar. Guntoor. 

* Plnntain. 

(Mma species,) 

1732 Plantain fibre. Bellary. Aliobala Row. 

536 Pkntain fibre and coarse rope made from the 
outer back of the leaf. Chingleput. Dr 
Rattou. 

8044 Plantain fibre. W. Dowdeswell, Esq. 

8010 Plantain fibre rope 6^ yards. Chingleput. 
549 Vallei toondoo. (M. rarudaisica) Chingle- 
put. Dr. Ratton. 

6614 Plantain fibre cloth. Hyderabad. Dr. Smith. 
6614 Plantain ’fibre for paper. Hvderabad. do. 
6731 Cloth made out of a piece of Manilla Rojk^ 
Bolaram. Dr. Riddle. 

15 Plantain fibre. Kurnool. Nawab of Bana- 

ganapillay. 

19 Wild Plantain fibre. .do. do. 

Plantain fibre. Kurnool. Capt. Russell. 
5003 Musa Snpicntiim. Madras. Mr. Jafircy. 

5701 PlanlaiK fibre. Prize product from the pro- 
vincial Exhibition at Nellorc. Revenue Board. 

1176 Plantain fibre. Madura. R D. Parker, Esq. 
4700 Two hamlkerchicves of Plantain fibre. Tanjore, 
Hurry Row*. 

4607 to 4011 Plantain rope. Tani ore. Hurry Row 
4612 PlantaiiM#bre. Dyed purple do. 

0961 J Musa Paradaisica fibre prejiarcd liy macerat- 
ing in water and withdi*awing the fibres Tran- 
quebar, H. Notl, Esq. Civil Surgeon. 

6964 Musa Paradaisica rope. do. do, 

915 Aureclee nar. Vizianagram H. IL the Ra- 

ja of Vizianagrain. 

Plantain fibres. Masulipatani. 

7038 Plantain fibre. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 
7046 Wild Plantain. Mangalore. do. 

Plantain fibre. Gimtoor. ^ 

1994 Plantain fibre. Mysore. , 

Yerknm. 

( Cnloiropu gigantea . ) 

1729 Zilladoo. Bellary. Ahobala Row'. 

1175 Eerookalai fibre. Madura. 11. Parker, Esq. 
633 Yercum fibre. Chingleput. Dr. Ratton. 

672 Table napkins of llie fibre, do. do. 
3050 Yercum. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

2963 Yercum. Coimbatore. E. B. Thomas, Esq. 

16 Ycrca fibre. Kurnool. Nowab of Banaga- 

napilly. 

5003 Asclcmias gigantea. Madras* Mr. Jaffrey. 

5702 Jilladfoo or yercum. Prize product from t)ie 
provincial Exhibition at Nellore. Revenue Board. 

7872 Yercum fibre. Madras. W. Ui^crwood, Esq. 
4087 Yercum rope. Masulipatam. Local Committee. 

Yercum nar. Salem. Cooliah Gowd. 

6861 Yercum nar and rope. Salem. Messrs. 
Fischer and Co. 



OIM IV.] 


HEMP, 


5123 Yercum Tanjore. Kriatna Row. 

3702 Yercma fibres Bajalimimdrj. 

5751 Yeroam Beflaiy. llaidroc^ Tab.* 

47^)7 Yercum fibre cbih. Tanjore. Hurry Row. 
33 SG Erookala nar. Travancore. Local Committee. 
4632 Yercura fibre. Tanjore, Hun^ Row. 
Yercum. Guntoor. 

2425 Yercum fibre. *Salemt Chinniali Modelly. 
1904 & 1995 Ycrcmn nar and rope. Bangafore. 
Dr. Kii'kpatrick. 

- 924 Jilladbo fibre. Vmauagram. H. H.. the 
Raja of Vizianagram. * 

Cryptostegia Craiidllora.— Palay. 

548 Palay fibre. Chiiigleput. Dr. Rdlton. 

J 731 Paulava fibre. B^ary, AUobala Row 

Ootnun. 

^ {Dwmia Extensa,) 

564 Ootabmenaj or Ootrum fibre. Chiiigleput. 
l)r. Ration. 

1 994 Vaylic Parthie fibre, {fyngnehm extensum.) 
Bangalore. Dr. Kirkpatrick. i 

Icmpt 

( Cannabis saliva. ) 

6516 Hemp." Ilydrabad. ^ 

10 Ganja fibre. Kumool. Nowab of Banagaupilly. 

Plax. • 

6616 Flax grown at Alpoor. Hydrabad Resident* 
()616 Thread made from Flax ‘grown at .Alpoor. 
Ilydrabad Resident. 

<’,616 Flax from Ballapoor. Hydrabad Resident. 
6616 Flax from Julgaun, do. do. 

6615 Flax grown at Raichoor, do. do. 

6616 Flax fiom Akoat, do. do. 

6614 Flax twine. Hydrabad. I). Smith* 

6616 Flaa from RiUchorc. Ilydrabad Resident. 
6616 The first specimen of cloth made from il^ 
grown in the Deccan. Nortli Borar. Captain Camp- 
bell, Deputy Commissioner. 

66 1 4 Twine from flax. Hydrabad. D. Smith. 

6610 Flax grown at Manvec. Hydrabad Resident. 
6616 4 yards of linen made by Mooroojee of Mano- 
paud talook. Alpoor, Ilj drabad. 

6014 2 specimens of Linseed cotton and flax from 
Bcrar. Dr. Smith. 

6614 Cloth from fiax of Linseed plant. Raichore 
several specimens. do . • 

2 specimens of flax cloth from Moordoozapoor. 
2631 Tow from the Yella-agasee or flax, might be 
used for paper, Cuddapa. M. Murray Esq, 

4080 Rope made of flax Masulipatam. J. J. 
Cotton, Esq. 

1994 & 199S English Linseed fibre and string. 
Bangalore. Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

Siioii or Janapa. 

• {Crotolaria jitneea.) 

1736 Hemp ^r Janapa fibre. Bcllary. Abobala 
Row. 

173S Conda Janapa, or wild* Hemp. do- 
782 Two Hempen ropes. Cbingleput. Stree- 
« neerasa Iyengar. 


756 Janapa filiure^ 

754 Jan^ fibr^* 

786 Gunbies. ^ 
5346 

2958 Crotbla® Count 



Hooneappa Chetty. 
ArmoogaiUjdly,^ 

. E. B* Tbomaa Esq" 


6614 Sunn .fibre and twine. Hyderabad. I^r* 
Smith. ^ ^ 


0614 Tat puttie .Hyderabad* do. 

3390 Chadamboo fibreff Travaneoi^ Local Com- 
mittee. 


3405 Indian Hemp Twine. ^ do. do. 

6731 Crotolaria tenuifolia fibre* Bolarum, Dr. 
Riddle. - , - 


10 Hemp fibre. Kumoql. Kowa)> of Bonaga* 
pilly* 

Janapa nar, Kumool. 

5033 Crotolaria junoea, Madras* Mr. Jaffrey. 
4015 Hemp. Masulipatam. VencataKarsing Ilow. 
4086 Hemp rope. Masulipatam. Local Committee. 
3891 Janapa. 1 Maund. Eajahmundry. Gungft 
Red(h. 

3892.1]!mnp 1 maund, Rupees 1-2. Bajahmundry. 
’ Ram Reddy. ^ ’ 

3893 Hemp 1 maund, Rimees 1-2, Rajahmimdry. 

Sutty Coovoory Sooba Reddy. 

3694 Hemp 1 maund, Rs. 1-2. Nursa Reddy. 
2440 Hemp. Salem. Condalamputty Ohetty. 
0857 Janapa nar and rope. oalem. Messrs. 
Fischer and Co. 

127 to 129 Janapa fibre, rope ai^.gtfbny . Tirnie- 
velly. valun 

2629 Janapa- Cuddapa. M. Murray Esq. 

3633 Jaoapa. Cuddapa. Yengul Reddy. 

2526 Gunnies. Salem. Local Cfimmittoe. 

6610 Slum hemp. Hyderabad. 

4634 & 4637 Janapa rope. Tanjore. Hurry Row, 
6614 Sunn Hemp. S. Berar. Dr, Smith. 

5091 Gunny bag of Janapa* Tanjore. Mr. Prud- 
homme. 

1 994 Sunnub fibre. Bangalore. Dr. Kirkpatrick. 
918 Janapa fibre and string. Tizianagrum. H. 
H, the luija of Vizianagram. 

2370 Janapa gunny. Guntoor. L. Paupiah. 


Googoo> Powlicbay^ Ambaree. 

{Uibiscus cannabina.) 

1 735 Gogoo fibre. Bcllary. Ahobala row. 

3009 Poolichav nar. Bcllary. Commissariat. 

756 Goga fibre. Clungleput. Streeneerasa 
Iyengar* 

5340 Casecrec nai’ Chiiigleput. Amiooga Moodelly. 
2954 Poolimnnjy. (llibiscus cammbinus) Coimba- 
tore* *E. B. Thomas* Esq. 

3052 Hibiscus eannabinus fibre* Coimb* Kistniab. 
20 Goagoo fibre. Kurfiool. Nowab of Banagana- 
P%- 

5702 Googoo nar.^Prize product from the pro- 
vincial Exhibition at Nellore. Revenue Board, 
1173 Poolishcc nar. Madura. R. D.Tarker Esq* 
4085 Umbaree rope. Masulipatam, Loc. Com. 

I 2445 Poolacha nar. Salem. Ramasawmy. 

' 6859 & 6860 Poolache nar and rope** Messrs. 

Fischer and Co. Salem. 

3896 Googoo mfr. Eajahmundry L. Hamaiiia* 
92C Googoo nar. Viziansgrum. H. H. the Rajah 
of Vjzianagrum. 

Googoo Rope Masulipatam* 

7042 Poo'y munjee fibre Mm^^re Padre Probo. 



[Ctm IV 


BBNBEE, YUCCA, PiNE-APPLE, UETIOA, ETC. 

ParitliiBi mteraphjllttm. 


^)267 Condti Gogu- Ciiddepah. William Elliot. Esq. 
2369 Googoo uar ganny. Ounioor. L. Paupiah. 
Ambara Hemp. 8. Borar. Dr. Smith. 

Googoo nar. Kamool. 

6610 Anibaree. Hyderabad. # 

2628 Googoo nar. Cuddapa. M. Murray Esq. 

Reaelte. 

{Hibiscus anl!kanffa) 

S042 Roselle fibre. Chingleput. W. Dowdeswcll 
Caserie nar. Chingieptit. Dr. Ration. 

661 4 Roselle fibre and Twine, from N. Berar. Dr. 
Smith. Hyderabad. 

9201 Roselle fibre. Cuddapa. William Elliot, Esq. 

1 994 Poonrick nar and twine. Bangalore. Dr. 
Kirkpatrick. 

r Shoe floirer. 

(Hibixcua Horn Sittensis.) 

.>39 Sapatoo fibre. Chinglg)ut. Dr. Ration. 
.1003, IIiD. Rosa. Sinensis. Madras, Mr. Jaffrey 
„ do. species, do. do. 

,, Hib. Lampaa, do. do. 

,, Hib. Surat eusis, do. do. 

Beiidee, 

\Ali(^moschm lovgifoli ue . ) 

1980 Vendee fibre.'^ Belkry. R. Bu.swapa. 

2028 Vendee. Bellary. Kuinply Tabsildar. 

6731 Bendcc fibre, Bolarum. Dr. Riddle. 

3850 Benda fibre. Rajabmundiy. Gopaulawdiary. 
6731 Hibiscus csculentns. Do. do. 

7, Benda fiibre. Kurnool. Nowab of j^Banaga- 
napilly 

4'. 84 Benda Rope. Masulipaiam. I^ocal Committee. 
Benda fibre. Guutoor, 

7045 Wild Bonday fibre, Mangalore. Padre 
Probo. 

7044 Benday fibre. Do- do. 

4649 Benday fibre. Tanjorc. Ihmy Row. 

.5003 Abelmoschus tetrapliylus and AbcJmoschus 
ficulneus fibres. Madras. Mr, Jaffrey. 

Bendaeoy nar. Raj ahui uudry . 

922 Bendee iar. Vizianagram. H. II. tbe Raja. 

Toothec. 

" (AbutiloH «y>.) 

547 Tbootee nar. Chingleput. Dr. Ration. 

5008 Abutdon tomentosura, A. Indica, and A. 

Indica. Sp. Madras. Mr. Jaffrey. 

5003 Sida acuta. k*. Do. do. 

' 5003 Sida Mysorensis. Do. do. 

8720 Fibre and rope of Sida a^ta. Madras. Dr. 

Cleghom. Made at Amheiw Jail. 

11195 Thoothee. Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 
Thoothee Guntoor. 

3381 Vella thootee nar. Trayancore. Loe. Com. 

Jute. 

(Corchorua.) 

8584 “Trii^-bau” or ^^Bunkabas” ^Corchoms 
faseicuhiris.) Moulmein. Captain B^on, 
8587 to 8690, Manufactures from the aboye. do. 


8720 “ Bunea-bass'* or Jute. Rangooh4>r,Cicghorii. 
8585 Paritium titiacerum. Capt. Benson. 

Yarca glariosa. 

6731 Yi^ca Eibre. Bolarum Dr. Riddle. 

5003 Yucca fibre Madi’as, Mr. Jaffrey. 

50U3 Yuca aloifolia. Do. do, 

530 Caatoo cuttulay. Y ucca gloriosa or Adams 
needle. Chingleput. Dr. Ratton. 

1994 & 1995 Yucca fibre and rope. Bangalore. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick. 

4253 Yuccadanaru. Bangalore, Kristnasawmy. 

Pine apple 

r>37 Pine apple fibre. Chingleput. Dr. Hatton, 
6731 Pine apple fibre. Bolarum. Dr. Riddle. 
5003 Ananasa saliva fibre. Madras. Mr. Jaflray. 
7S70 Pine apple cloth. Madras, W. E. Under- 
wood, Esq. 

8591 Pine apple fibre cloth. Moulmein. Chpi, 
Benson. 

3380 Pine apple fibre. Travanrore. Loc. Com. 
7036 Pine apple fibre. Mangalore. Padre Probo, 

I 7037 Wild })mc apple fibre, do. do. 

7<>50 Bho4)t ananaz (‘r) do. do. 

1994 Pine apple fibre. Dr. Kivk])atrick. 

916 Pine apple fibre. Yizianagrum. ,, 

4630 to 5633 Pine apple fibre rope. Tanjore 
Hurry Row. 

4707 l^ine apple fibre handkerebieves. Do. do 
4705 Pino apple fibre cloth. 3 yds. Do. do, 
4704 Pine apple fibre cloth. 4 yds. Do. do- 

IVtica pdeherrima. 

2462 Kurmniijee fibre and rope made by the Muk" 
alecs on the Shevaroy Hills. Salem. *Loc. Com- 

liftlra ? 

2460 Causcreka fibre and rope made by the MulH- 
alces or the Shevaroy Hills. Salem. Ijoc. Goin. 

Cucniiiis. 

664 Cucumber fibre. S. Berar. Dr. Smith. 

ii 

Eiythrina Indica! 

5387 Moorooca nar. Travancorc. Local Committee 
3397 Mooroocoo coir. do. do. 

■elicteres bora. 

3060 Ilelicfcores bora, Coimbatore. Kistniah- 
5003 Hclictercs isora. Madras. Mr. Joilrey. 

Benispermnin cordifolinm. 

1982 Tippateega fibre. Bellary. Kumply Tahsildar. 

Poondj. 

6614 Poondy fibre. Hyderabad Resident. 

f 

Ternonia nnthelmintlca. 

6614 Bitter jeera fibre. North Berar. Dr. Snath. 
5003 Vemonia anthelmktiea. Madras. Mr. Jaffrey. 



Class IVO ficus. URBNA, JLJ^URANDBA AK3> 4<?ACH 34BK9. 


Fiens sjieeies, 

1765 Ragee nari(^. (Ficus Religiosa.) Betlaiy. 
Gtoolem TaJisildttf. 

1766 Murreenarab. (Ficus Indica.) Bo. do. 
2660 A*te nar. Coimbatore. F. B. Thomas. Esq. 
5003 Ficus religioaa. Madras. Mr. Jaffrey. 

904-4 Burmese paper made, from the bark of the 

“ My-oung-baitf' (ficus species.) Pegu. Br. 
Brandis. 

1758 Kondajoovee nar. Bell^. Ahohala Row. 
Arasa fibre. (Ficus Relimosa.) Rajahmundry. 
Aulania nar. (Ficus Inaica.) do. * 

A tty nar. (Ficus llaccmosa.) do. 
Muree imra. (Ficus Thdica.) Vizianagrum. 
*3382 Aalum nar. Travancore. Local Committee. 
3388 Kul Aalum nar. do. do. 

6960 Ficus Religiosa fibre or Arasa nar, prepared 
by beating’ scraping and steeping in cold water. 
Tranquebar. 11. Nott, Civil Surgeon. 

6961 do. in hot water, do. 

6963 Rope from do. do* 

Bambnsa species. 

9004 Burmese p^cr made from the bark of the 
Mhinwa ( Bambusa species. ) Pegu, Br. 
Brandis. 

Acacia bark, 

1761 Nulla toomah fibre. (J.Amb.) Bcllary. 

Ahobola Row. ^ 

1702 Boddii-jalcc . 7 ).^ B^p. do. 

1758 Telia toomah fibre. Aacia kicco^hlea) do, 
2901 Caroovala nar. (A, Arab.) Coimbatore. E. 
B. Thomas Esq. 

1 197 Karoovala nar. Madura. 11. B. Parker Esq. 
1189 Vcl-vaila nar. Do, do. 

8205 Nfvr or “ Bast. ’* from the Acada rohm- 
(a a large Cfip(^ tree. Common on the Neil- 
gherries. In Jiuiy. last I first used this hark and 
it has since been in use in these gardens for op. 
tiic purposes to which Russian bast is applied in 
gardens in Europe. The material is strong, very 
tough, durable and pliable wlien wetted. No. 1 
is a specimen of the bark fresh from the tree. 
No. 2 IS prepared for tying jilants, and No. 3 
for twisting into rope. This material can be pro- 
cured cheaply and m large quantities as the trees 
when cut doVn throw up numerous young shoots 
to thelieight of 6 to 12 feet in the year. The 
bark of this tree is also a powerful tannin. 
Ootacamund. Mr. Mclvor. 

Velvaila Bark. Guntoor. ^ 

1746 Wild soap imt. (Acacia concina or Mimosa 
abstergens.) Bcllary. Ahohala Row. 

3061 Vilvala nar. Coimbatore. Kistniah, 

3062 Karoovala nar. do. do. 

Aildiraebta. 

1986 Mm^gosa tree fibre. Bellary. C. Buswapa, 
Tohsildur of Kumply. , - 

13 Yaj)a;.ribres. Kumool. Nawab of Bana- 

4 oil l?apoe rope. Masulipatam. Local Com, 
2034 MargcBa fibre. Tahsildax of Kumply. 

13 Azodirachtalndica fibre. KumooL* Nawab 
of Banagnapilly. 

1757 Naraypa fibre. Belkry. Ahobwarow, 
yapanar. Kumool. 


. * 

$624 Kar or Bast’’ from a £}>e^es -of Siertndk. 
Common in Wynaud«at the higto derations 
The bast isias durable as the Russian, 

but inferior to th^ beat Russii^t bast. Oota^> 
mund. Mr. Molvor. 

Irena 

8720 Fibre and rope of Urena lobata made at Am- 
herst Jail. Br. Cleghom. 

8583 Kai-sai-nai’’ fibre. (Urena Lobata) or wild 
mallow. The plant is soaked in w'ater for 
about nine days, then beaten thoroughly, cleansed 
and dried. Moulmein. Capt. Benson. 

Caryotn areas. 

3392 Sago palm fibre. Tyavancore. Loc. Com. 

Cordia Obllqaa. * 

541 Naroo-vallay fibre and rope. Br. Rat ton. 

5345 Naroo-vally. Chingleput. ArmoogaMdJj. 

5003 Cordia obliqua fibre. Madras. Mr. Jgfirey. 

Leparandra Saceidora, 

(Aut Harts saccidora.) 

8266 A Curamher sack from the Wynaud Jungle. 
This is merely the bfirk of a largiand common 
jmigle tree Chundul'’ {Lg^arradora) which 
IS beaten until the reticulattfcT fibres of the inner 

V bark begin to give way, the bark is then stripped 
off entire, the outer bark rubbecioff, and the inner 
sown u]) at the bottom with thread made of the 
fibijes of the Pimelia. This fibre i^rocurablc 
at a cheap rate and in any quantity. Tlie wood is 
said to be good, and is of a gigantic size ami 
vciT common. Ootacamund. Mi*. Mclvor. 

2320 Bark bag. Paradenia. Ceylon. Mr. Thwaifes, 
J)o. Rajahmundry. 

2846 Bark of the Marapoora tree with leaves and 
branches of the same. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. - 

3600 Bark bag. Travancore. 

706^ Gujay tree bark. Mangalore. Patlre Probo. 
Arran-gelly tree bark, 

Chella. 

{Strycknos potatorum^ 

2078 Chilla tree bark. Malabar. 

Ramoony raara. ? ^ 

Chcllay libre, Guntoor. * 

1760 Konda Chelly. Bellaiy. Ahobala row. 

7043 Chellch tree. Mangalore. Padi'c Probo. 

Cifs-cus. 

1476 CuS'Cus. Bcllary. Local Committee. 

3127 Cus-cus. Cbinibatore. Kristniali. 

5341 Cus-cus. Chingleput. Armooga Modolly.- 

542 Yettie vayr. Chingleput. Br. Ratton. 
Cus*cus. Madura. 

0610 Cus-cus. Hyderabad. O^pt. Bavis. 

670 Cus-cus. Chingleput. Moothun. 

4253 Lomaucha. Bangalore. KHstnosawmy, 

Phryniavi dkbotoniiiiif 

8719 Phymium diohotomum, used m Bnnnah for 
making mats. Br. Cleghom. 



BAtJHINU AND PAEKINSONU BAEKS, OOTiONS, 18TC. 


{CiM IT. 


loNodgi. ^ 

(Sufea 

t 

Moodooga nar. Guntoor. 

' Moodooga nat. Eaiahmundfjr^ 

4154 do* do. T€rQ(ff. 

0610 Fallas fibre. Gud^all. Hyderabad. 

6610 FuUas bark. , Hycferabajd. 

Odiaa wodier. 

1764 Yoddy nar. Bellary. Ahobalallow. 

PoDgania glahrt. 

1755 Kanaga fibre. Bellary. Ahobala Row. 

lorinda CUrifaUa. 

1984 Madee-cbettoo. Bellary. C. Basawapa. 

1755 Kanaga or Morinda dtrifolia fibre (P P) 
Bellary. Abobala Row. 

Castard apple. 

1763 Seetaphul fibre. Bellary. AhobolaRow. 
5003 Anona reticulata. Madras. Mr. JaSrey. 

Bondae oat. 

1730 Kude-cfeck«i fibre. Bellaiy, Ahobala Row. 
whitey 

3065 Kubclu. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

Clssiui qaadraagalarts. 

1983 Kullaroo fibre. Bellary. C. Buswapa.^ 
Ferundai fibre, Guntoor. 

Paritiam Kacrophyllam. 

8720 Fibre and rope of Paritium macropbyllum. 
from Amherst jau* Dr. Cleghom. 

Isora corylifalia. 

Valamboori tree. Guntoor. 

, .3960 Valamboori kai, Coimbatore. Kristniah. 

Feranla Filepbaataai. 

1192 Vaila nar. Madura. R, D. Parker, Esq. 

^ Baabiaia diphylla. 

2437 Autty nar. Salem. Tcroomalay Gowd. 

1093 Aurec nara rope. Masulipatam. Loc. Com. 
930 Auree Hijra. Vizaniagrum. H H. the Rajali 
' of Vizianagrum, 

5751 Anrecnara. Bellary. Raidroog Tahsildar. 
9347 Auree nar Guntoor. Local Committee. 
5344 Autty nar Chingleput. Amiooga Mdly. 
5003 Baubinia diphylla. Madras. Mr. Ja^y. 
9263 Aree nar rope. Cuddapah. W. Elliot Esq. 
1182 A^utte nar. Madura. 11. D. Parker Esq. 
3063 Autte nar. Coimbatore* Kristxdab. 
Kaat-attie nar. Guntoor. 

* " Autte nar. • Madura. 

Autte nar. Rajabmujadry. Teroo||j|' 

$003 Baubinia Richardiaxuii, purpurea aadtomen* 
toea fibres. Madras. Mr. Jaffray* 


fyloplora AsUmiatkt. 

550 Koorinja nar. Cbingloput. Dr- Eatton. 

Soymida febrifbga. 

2681 Chorakooly. Malabar. Cavary Tahsildar 

Parfcittsottia. 

6731 Fibre of the Parkinsonia. Bolamm. Dr. 
Riddle. 

firewia. 

3064 Tadase or Tchadachce nar. Coimbatore. 
Kistniah. 

Hisrellaaeanf. 

8711 Specimens of thistle, (Jr^mane Mexieama) 
net &c., for manufacturing paper. Nellorc. H. 
Crozier, Esq. “ Eight maunds or 200 lbs. of 
old fishing net with a little chunani and fuUcn 
earth require a month foj; reducing to milp for 
paper. When ready, mix a portion of the pulp 
with water in a cistern, and mould the sheets 
in the usual way, press them in a screw nresi 
and dry singly on a polished chunam wall. Then 
size and pofisn with a smooth stone, make into 
quires and trim. The thistles arc reduced to pulp 
in eight days. 

8051 to 8055 Tweeds made with a mixture of Mu- 
dar cotton. Chingleput Dr. Ration. 


COTTOKS. 

BMsypian. Sp: 

1946 American cotton. Bellary. Adwanee Tah- 
siidar. Is cultivated to a limited extent the 
crops being precarious. Rs. 3 per mannd. 

1947 Country cotton. Bellary. Local Committee. 
Value Rs. 2-4-0 per mauua. The quantity of 
land cultivated in fusly 1265 was 1,25,730 acres 
liable to be assessed at Rs. 1,61,868. 

797 Cotton. Chingleput- Coomerasawmy Mdiy. 

Cotton country. 1 pod 'of the average 
weight viz. 17 grams. Dr. Ration. 

565 Country cotton and Madar cotton equal parts. 
Chingleput. Dr, Eatton. 

3095 Cotton three sorts. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 
6731 Saddle girthing of cotton. Bolamm. Dr. 
Riddle. 

4750 Specimens of American cotton, green-seed 
, cotton, Cuddapah cotton, and Bellaiy cotton, 
all grown at Tripagooly in Conjeveram. Madras. 
W, Haydon. 

6616 Thirteen specimens of cottons. Hydrabad* 
6616 Prize cotton. Hydrabad. 

6089 Cotton 75 tolas. Madras. Major Balmain. 

8640 Bourbon cotton 25 lbs. Madras. Coopchujid 
of Tiunevelly. 

8641 Bourbon cotton 25 lbs. do. do. 
2880 & I Cotton. Malabar* Mr. Bassano. 

2588 Cotton. Malabar. 

4015 Cotton. Masulipatam, Vencata Nursing row* 
2682 Cotton. Malabar. Cavary Tai^siidar. 

9002 Burmese cotton. Pern Dr. Brandis. 

9003 Burmese cotton thread, do. do. 

3897 Cotton, two maunds^ Kv* 3-3-2. RiijidmMui' 

dry. Sutty Ram reddj. 



CIA38 IVO 


COTTON, SILK-OOTTON AND TlEBLCErM C'OTTON. 


5739 to 5741 Country cotton, cleaned and un- 
cleaned . Prize products from the Gontoor local 
Exliibition. llevcnue Board. 

5744 American cotton, red cotton, Nadan and 
Bourbon cotton. Prize products from the Tin- 
uevelJy Local Exliibition. Bevenue Board. 

5745 Nankeen, do. do. do. 

7993 Cotton. Guntoor. Ordinary quality. Mad- 
ras. H. Tolputt, Esq. 

7994 Cotton. Nellore, best, do. do. 

7995 Cotton. Nellore, good average, do. do. 

7996 Cotton. Nellore, ordinaiy, do. d5. 

7997 Cotton. Nellore, inferior, do. do. 

799S Cotton. BcUary, good average, do. do. 

•7999 Cotton. BelUry ordinary, do. do. 

8000 Cotton. Bellary, inferior, do. do. 

8593 Pernambuco cotton. This is a sample of 
cotton and seed, grown in Moulmcin from seed 
obtained long since in a specimen of Pernambuco; 
it maj now be said to be naturalized. A sample 
of this fetched 6Jd per lb. m the home market, 
it is a kind welliSuited for Indian cultivation, 
the seed being easily separated from the fibre. 
In the vicinity of Moulmein, sufficient cotton is 
])roduced for local consumption. Moulmcin. 
Ciipt. Benson. 

GS17 Bourbon cotton 5 maunds, Oopum 5 inamids, 
Ladum 5 maunds. Nankeen 5 maunds. Salem. 
Messrs. Pischcr and Co. 

9110 Cotton. Madras. Amcenabanum. 

Cotton, eight specimens. Ifydrabad. 

6616 Prize cotton. Hydrabad. Mf. Bajeat. 

0616 Aurimgabad cotton. Hydrabad. 

Cotton. Hydrabad. Capt. Balmain. 

Sea Ishvnd cotton. Hydrabad. Kunniah. 
4440 & I Golconda cotton and seed. Tanjore. 
Harry row. 

4542 & 3 Oopum cotton and seed, do. do. 

4544 & 5 Laudum cottou and seed, do. do. 

4556 Saday Parothy, (raw cotton?) do. do. 

4649 Airicrican cottou, do. do. 

4638 to 4641 Cotton ropes of sizes, do. do. 

4652 Cotton yam, 1st and 2d sort, do. do. 

3095 Pangry cotton. Rajahmundry. 

„ Woopum cotton, do. 

„ Parotty, do. 

„ Country cotton. Sutty Gunga reddy. 

2633 Mauritiqs cotton. Cuddapa. M. Murray Esq. 

2634 Najikcen cotton. do. do. 

S413 Bunda cotton from Calcutta.., C. Brown, Esq. 
.5089 Uaichore cotton. 

5747 Tinnevelly cotton. Coopebund. A prize 
product from the local Exhibition. • 

2602 Cuddapa cotton. Cuddapa. I 

2603 Nankeen cottou, do. 

2639 Cotton, do. 

4755 Narrow cotton tape. Bellary. Raidroog Tah. 

Pegu cotton. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 

7213 to 7216 Cotton rope of sizes. Pondicherry. 
Parasoorama Chetty. 

7172 to 7175 Bundles of twist, do. do. 
7171 Twist of Gossypium lleligiosum. (Nankeen.) 

. Mr. Magry. Pondicheny. 

25 1 7 Eight rolls of cotton thread dyed in pupli chuo- 
kay. Salem. Local Committee. 

131 Cotton thread. Tinnevelly. Weaver Mootoo. 
sawmy. 

5192 Red cotton thread. Tanjore. Mr. Frudliomme. 
Purple thread. Warungal. 


Cotton yam for wcaf&tgiOlaipcts from Alpoor- 
Hydrabad. • 

Cotton yam for weaving soojncss, do. dp. 
Cotton threads of Qu^ties, do. do. 
Cotton tl^eads of ooiburs, r^ pink, yelloi^, 
scarlet, blue, green and purple, S. Berar. 

Black and red cotton threads untwisted,, from 
Nulgoondah. ^ * 

Black cotton thaead frm*YcIgonda. 

Blue thread. WarunguL 
Tln*ead of colours from Gulburgah. 

(For remarks on an experiment with CoL Low’s 
cotton at Hyderabad see officii catalogue.) 

Cotton tapes. Wsnmgul. 

Bambax Balabarlea. 

1087 Booraga cottpn. Bellary. C. Buswapa- 

675 Silk Cotton. 1 pod of the average weigh! of 
90 grains. Dr. Ratton. Chingleput. 

676 A Silk Cotton Pod. Dr. Ratton. 

667 Silk cotton and Country cotton equal parts. 
Chingleput. Dr. Ratton. 

568 Thread from the same. do. do. 

569 Mudar cotton and Silk cotton each on^ pm t , 

Country cotton 2 parts* do. do. 

570 Thread from the same. do. do. 

2879 Silk cotton. Malabar* Mr. Bassano. 

Calotrapis, 

1988 ZiUadoo cotton. BcUary^ C‘^aswapa . 

563 Madar cotton clean froquMle pod. Chingleput. 
Dr. Ratton. 

" 565 & 6 Madar cotton and Country cotton equal 
parts, and thread from the samh. do. do. 

Madar cotton 4 parts. Country cotton 1 part. 
574- Madar oqtton and silk cotton equal parts. 

575 Madar cotton. 1 pod of the average u eight 
viz. 17 grains. Dr. Ratton. 

Nelamblom spedosnm. 

577 Sample of filaments from the stem of 
the Nelumbiusn spcciosum. Chingleput. Dr. ^ 
Ratton. 

Ndumbium spcciosum fibre. PondichcriT. 

Hat grass. 

Mats of Pandanus leaf. Travoncorc. Local* 
Committee, (vide class xxix.) 

Mats of Pandanus leaf. Travancorc. Madava 
Row. (vide class xxix.) 

8719 Mat grass Rangoon.* Dr. Clegbom. 

Mat grass. Masulipatam. (Cy penis textilis.) 
Mats of various grasses. Pegu. Dr. Brandis. 


Dares foot grass. 

19S\> Jumboo cotton. Bellaiy. C. Baswapa. 

Vnrlassified flbres. 

544 and 545 Kaca poondoC fibre. Chingleput. 
Dr. Ratton. 

3002 Fibres prepared by the Budaghas on the Neil- 

f herry Hills. Coimlitore* Local Committee. 

3 Hush cotton or “ Jammoodoody.’’ 
mundry. Covory Sooba reddy* 

4150 Fronse fibre. Masulipatam. Local Com. 
4156 Refuse of the fibre called franse nareh and 
madabalem narah. Masulipatam. J. Fraser, £^q. 



XJNCLASSIFIBB HBfiJIS AND BAlUtB. 


[CWIV. 


5166 Fibres. Tanjore. Davashcea pilly. 

Cloth made at Deodroog/ 

9^9 Caroomeorapa. VizianagrtitD* 

Saddakajanee nora. Sellary. Baidroog Tab. 
r Clicmbaga nara, do, c do. 

7039 Cooroondooty nara. Mao«alore, Padre Probo* 
li373 Kooraiidath fibre. Malabar. 

6614 Wild Seourie fibre aiid twme and guBny. 

North Berar. , I>r. Smith.c 
6614 Garden Seourie fibre and twine. North Berar. 
J)r. Smith. 

0614 Twine froinJ|w bark of the Poe plant. 

0610 Doodee MK^vas^ Hyderabad. Capt. 
Davies. 

6614 Tat-puttee made by the prisoners in the 
Jail. Hyderabad. 

21 Fibres. B^umooL Nowab of BanaganapiUy. 
17 Gripper do. 

2677 Annakolly. Malabar. AnunthherPutten. Tab. 
2845 ^auchee tree. Malabar- {viosp^^ros.) 

2847 io 2850 Fibres and branches of the Tronic, 
Chatachee, W'ypura and Warnakaad trees. Ma- 
labar. Mr. B^sano. 

2S67 to 2873 Fibres and branches of the Vena, 
Chocra, Chorakul, VellakoUy, AnakoUy, Kavool 
and Koorandote trees, Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 
2684 Vena, Vellakoily, Annakolly, ChorakoUy, 
Kawla, Chir and Kooroondooty fibres. Malabar. 
O^vary Talisildar. 

925 CanroobsindanuTn fibre or nar. Vizianagmin. 
H. H. the Raja><^ Vizianagram. 

Daotoopa nar. " do. 

705 1 Chedday fibre. Snmpagay. Padre Probo. 

Plantation fibre. Kurnool. 

5751 Fibre from Bellary, Kaidro^ Tab. 

7040 Oorgab fibre. Man^ore. Padre Probo. 
937 Kaniapholapoo nar. Vizianagrain. 11. H. the 

Rajah of Vizianagrum. 

3381 Veila-tlionl^ nar, 3384 Oday nar, 3389 Ky- 
ven nar, 3393 ParoovuUy, 3395 Areianyinithal, 
339S Mogara, 3399 Amta caya, and 3400 Coy- 
ven fibre canvass. Travancore., Local Com. 

IfncIassiSed barks. 

1751 Wooloosoo tree (fibre of bark.) Bellary. 
^ Ahobeda Row. 

1756 Narapah tree fibre (of bark.) {Cordia?") do. 

1757 Kondajoovee (FmesF) fibre (of bark.) do. 
J764 Voddy tree fibre of (bark.) 

1754 Peilanrapoo fibre, 
E^gadatur fibre, 1750 
Nate-kndtitr fibre, 1752 P^dajauu (Oreicia?) 
1746 Kulekee fibre, 1747 Mavaranoo fibre, 
1740 Chinua jaiin fibre, 1759 Konda-rawe fibre, 
J760 Konda chella fibre, 1761 Wild cotton fibre, 
1762 Booda ianloe fibre. Bellary. Ahobala Row. 
19S5 Yerra-ttasanapoo fibre. Bellary. C- Euswspa. 
1981 Telia dasanapoo fibre. Do. do. 

6614 Yuccada fibre. Hyderabad. Resident. 

6614 Chellay fibre. ^ Do. do. 

12 Madoopoo fibre.* Kumool. Nawab of Bana- 
gaaapilly. 

Kittanar. Rajabmundry. Suttey Ckingaj^ddy. 
9265 Yerra-pullike ropb. Ctiddapa. W. Elliot. 
9208*Konda.putty rope. Do. do* 

4140 Navale nar. Masulip. Venkata Nursing Riow. 
4145 Chdacavoodya. Do. m. 

4147 Auvee nar. Ipilkniaf) Do, do. 

Oday nai% GnntooT. 


1744 Wild cotton treci^ 

J 753 Tooffalee fibre, 1749 


OiMkhky ittee ntt. Ganioa^' 

933 Ciiittum koo loo nar. Vix^migram. 

2S67 Vena tree fibre. 

2686 Venna fibre. Malabar. Ca^ary» Tahsiidar. 
26S3 Kow^lab. Do. do. 

4149 Googakp, 4156 !]%ylesy shrub, 4157 Poodo- 
wasanaenar, 4159 Kooroogy nar, 4153 Vellatoo 
nar, 4155 Pnllakey nar, M48 Thada nar, and 
4152 Janny fibre. Masulipatam. 

4168 Layegoo fibre. {Grema?) Masulipatam, J. 
FraserJ! Esq. 

< Jalee nar. Guntoor* 

7054 Anavirrie fibre. Manfealore. Padre Probo. 
Savagoo nar. Gnntoor. 

Valaka nar, do. 

Auvili nar, do. 

7054 Anaiihwa fibre. Mangalore. Padre Probo. 
930 Adda-narah.(i9tfiv/«//fVi5 Fatelii .^) Vizianagrum. 
936 Lolooganar, {Ptcrospermuni y) do. 
934 Badrashec iiarah. {Careya arhorea '^) do. 
920 Khoombee nara. 

7049 Mnllaly. Mangalore. Padre Probo, 

7048 Kenny fibre. do. do. 

Fibre from Pegu. 

2640 Ethanara. Gnntoor. (Thmix sylmim 

Auvoe nar. Gnntoor. 

4090 TaJasee nara. Masulipatam. 


4096 Navaree nara, 

4005 Viltulla nara, 

4089 Moothoomoolaka, 

4092 Tanee nara. 

4084 Madamalamee nara* 

4094 Palakoc*uara, 

4088 Frans nara, 

9270 Golatara nar. Cnddapa. 
9260 Goomiicuee nar, do. 


Local Coni, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Masulipatam. 
do. 
do. 

YV. Elliot, Esq. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 


9264 Doodlppa nar. Cnddapa. W. Elliot, Esq 
6616 Booda thumanah, Booda thucldy hemp, Diq»ta, 
hemp, Apah bark, Thur nar,Thupsce nar, Ycikee 
nar, Goovee nar, Palkee nar, Appeenar, Dhamiin 
nar, and Jubbul nar. Hydrabaa. 


MOULMEIN. 

(’Capf. Benson, S, A. C. G.) 

8558 Thain-ban-sho. 

8559 Shoo-nai. (or red wood.’^ 

8500 Shooay-pen (or white wood.'’) 

8561 Shooay-nakoa (or forked irafi”) 

8562 Oa-shooay (or “ thick skin.*') o 

8563 Tha-na. 

8564 Noung pain. 

The fibres from the under bark of these trees is ex- 
pensively used by the Burmese for making rope«i. 
Nos. 8568, 9-00, and 62 produce a strong and 
durable fibre, the ropes manufactured from wliicli 
are used as cables lor Chinese Junks and other 
Native vessels. 

No. 8558 has been employed in making head ropes, 
nose ropes &c.,for the Commissariat Bullocks, at 
least 800 head of cattle have been so supplied 
by the departmental servants. A specimen is 
forwarded. 

8583 Kai-sai-nai fibre (TJrena lobata) or wild mallow 
fibre. The plant is soaked in water for aboisi 
nine days then beaten, thoroughly tclcansed and 
dried. The large carpet is made from this fibre 
dyed with the raw products of the province. 

8584 Tring Baw or Bunkabas (Corchoms fascicu- 
laris.) Allied to the plant yielding Jute. 



Class IV.] 


COCHtN AND mm FIBRES, JStOFES, ETC. 


8387 to 8590 IWISsotUTes from the abo^^e plants. 
8391 Fine apple fibre table cloth. 

8599 Variety of Cotton articles M J ail manufacture) 
8393 Femombuco Cotton (see Cottons.) 


5003 Most of the specimens of Mr. Jalfrey^s series of 
fibres mil be found under their respective heads, 
the list however is hero given in full. 


Abeliuoschus tetraphyl- 
lus. - 

Do. . ficulneus. 
Eriodendron anfractuo- 
sum. 

♦Crotolaria juncea. 
Abiitilon tomentosa. 

Do. Indica. 

Do. sp. 

Oordia obhqua. 
Thespesia populneus. 
Althea rosea. 

Dorassus fiabelliformis. 
PaSidanas moschatiia.^ 
V^avc Americana. 

Yucca gloriosa. 
Caloiropis gigantea. 

Sida Mysorensis. 
Foiircroya gigantea. 
Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 
Do. sp. 

Do, lampas. 
Hibiscus Suratensis. 
(iuazuina tomentosa. 
Helicteres Isora. 

Sida acuta. 

Spathodea adcnophylla. 


Erioloena Candollea. 
Gmelina arborea* 
Turuera trionifiora. • 
Cocos nucifera. 

Musa sapientum. 
Sanseviera Ze^lanicn* 
Agave Americana mi- 
nima. 

Do. do. variegata. 
Bauhinia Richardiana. 
Do. purpurea. 

Do. diphylla. 

Do. tomentosa. 

Anona reticulata. 

Ficus rcUgiosa. 

U varia longifoUa. 
Adaiisonia digitata. 
Sterculia alata. 

Yucca aloifolia. 
Ananassa sativa. 
Vemonia anthelmintica. 
Thevetia neriifolia. 
Moms lAdica. 

Tecoma Onpensis. 

Hoya viridiflora. 
Haiuelia patens. 


COCHIN. 


{Local Committee.) 

The scries of fibrous barks from the Cochin local 
Committee being only labelled with the vcniacu- 
eular names, it lias been found difficult to identify 
them, the list is therefore here given entire. 


OSOl Karinchala. 
fiStj.! Vellacliala. 
OShO Ventliakc. 
bS()7 Villpoona. 

(JS')S Kunakaula. 
ft SO 9 Analipanna. 
ftS/O Mookynee. 
ftSTl Fandekavalum, 
r)S72 Vellakavalum. 
(iS73 Eddumpery. 
GS^i Chagunagul. 


0875 Velladumboo. 
6870 Adumboo. 

6877 Kavalauar. 

687S Teak. 

6879 Arayauec. 

6880 Mullaoorgum, 

6881 Nadoonar. 

6882 Vakoopolah. 

6883 Washoonar. • 

6884 Arumpooly. 

6385 to 6387 Ayanec. 


PEGU. 

Dr, BrandU. Sunt, of ForesU, 

S979 White mats made of the fibre of the •'Thein 
bcin.” (Marauta sp.) 

8080 Black mats. Do. do. 

8981 Hnec-phia” or bamboo mat. 
sS82 ** Kathorinwa.” (Bambusasp.) 

8983 Mat mjde of fibre of “ Zeyait-bein.” (Ma- 
rantoocaP)* Rangoon, 

89S4 Mat made of “ Thabau-bein.” (Pandanus sp.) 
Rangoon, 

985 Reed mat made of ** Kyoo-bein. (Arundo sp.) 


8986 Stems of K (Armido sp.) 

8987 Phali” or Burmese bwsfot made of Tlian. 
bein’* or Palmyra leaf. 

8988 ** Tabiaih-see** or Burmese brdom made of the 

stalks of theCocoanut leaf. * 

8989 Khamaoo” or Burmese oooly's hat made of 
the sheaths of the ** Wahbau** or large bamboo. 
(Bambusa gigantea^) 

8990 Paia-iouet** of blank book made of tlie 
leaves of tne Coiypha sp. 


Ropes and Fibbjss fboh F 
(The following ropes made 


fib: 


Aasekal. 
fibres belong 
to Class xiv, but are here etmmeraied to illus- 
trate the uses of the raw material, their breaking 
vreighis will be shown in that Class.) 

Ro^. 8 received from Bmgal&re and tested in the 
Arsenal of Bangalore in November 1890. 

5578 Rope, Country, 3i Ii^ch, tarred 

niaae from Poo^ Mungem {aloe) yds. 

5580 Rope country 8| inch made from 

Country Aloes or Cuthala nar 22c „ 

5581 „ „ 2 in. Janapei nar 22 „ 

5582 „ „ 2i 34 „ 

5583 „ „ 1 Cuthala nar 17 „ 

5584 „ { „ Marool 17 „ 

5585 Line Log Country Marool 7 % „ 

Rope received from Secunderabad an^ tested in the 

Arsenal of Fort Saint Qeorg^^n September and 
December^ 1856. ^ 

5586 Rope Hingolee Sunn Fibre 4J Ins. 89i yds. 


„ Ellichapore Burroo 
„ „ Umbaree „ 

„ Hingolee Sunn tarred „ 

)» ff fi 

„ „ Umbaree „ 

tf »> tf ff 

„Ellic}iapore„ „ 

„ Hingolee Sunn „ 

tf ft ft ft 

„ „ Umbaree „ 

„ Ellichapore „ „ 

„ „ Puharrec „ 

„ Country Sunn „ 

•t ft ft ft 


5587 
5o38 
6589 

5590 

5591 

5592 

5593 

5594 

5595 

5596 

5597 
5698 
5509 

5600 

5601 

5602 

5603 Specimen of the Sunn Fibre 
RopeSt Country Experimenial^ received from 

Arsenal^ ^ Secunderabad, 



7514 Country, Sunn Fibre 

7515 


4| Inch, yards 
3^1 »» ft 

ft ft 

>* i» 

ft ft 

*> )f 


7516 

7517 
7618 

7519 

7520 
7621 

7522 „ „ „ 3 

7523 „ „ „ 1 

7524 Country Hingolee Am- 

b^ee Fib|£ 4^ 

7525 „ „ 3 

7526 ,, ,, y, 4'|- 

7427 j, „ I, 4 „ ,, 

5728 „ ,, ,, 3 „ 

7529 Specimens of Hingolee Ambaree fibre, 
7630 Do. do. Sunn fibre. 


60 

50 
53 

51 
56 
45 
63 
53 

52i 

53 

50 

63 

*61i 

53 

52 



CeILlIILAE SUBSIANCBS, UMBIB AND OENAMSNT^ WOODS. [CioA IV. 


SECTION VI. 

CEDLCLAE SUBSTANCES, ETC. 




im Itriuiiea. 


IcsebjHMMBe aspen. 


V sed to stuff pillcws. c * 




SECTION ,VII. 

TIMBER AND ORNAMENTAL WOODS. 


Acacia aaian. 

(Ooujfl, Naralinga, Sikkiri. UiUa.)^ 

3032 Velia^wja marum. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

^ Acacia Anbica. 

(Babool, Curoowiila, Nella toma-) 

3017 ‘Acacia Arabics. Coimbatore. 

125‘2 Acacia Arabica, Madura. B-. D. rarkc , 
Esq. 5 specimens. 1 

Babool. Hydrabad. I 

Acacia Arabics. Pondichcii j. , . 

A wild tree. The wood serves for the fabncation 
of aericrdturai implements and its ba^ for tanm^. 
The leaves we iisdA ’p medicine and it yields a kind 
of gum in abundance. 

Acacia cateeba. 

(Kkeir, Wodally.) 

Eheir. Hydrabad. 

Acacia lencapblaa. 

(rdtaila, Keekur, T«lla tooma) 

Acacia Leucopblma. Poniche^.. A^-H.de 

Ouerret. The wood is used in bmlding huts ^d 

the bark in the distillation of “ arrack patt^ 

Acacia adoratissima. 

(Karoo-vaugai, Chella oonjel.) 

‘ 3008 Chala^oongcl. Coimbator^ Kistniah. 

2708 Caroo-venga. Malabar. CoUciTOr. 

1254 Vaugaiwood. ,Madu».-R. D. PaAer, Estj. 
322 Karoo-vaugai wood. Patugnaut. 

2S9 Oonjahtree. Paulgbaut. 

A»eia speciosa or serisMa 

( T’clvuuffO. i y Difisand’ ) 

Cattu-vaiei maram. Pom 

rWnhi^ Mr. H. de Querret. A cultivated 
tree^t found also in a wild state. 
uTe it largely in the construction of Agricultural 
instruments. . . „ - 

Acaeio Sandro. 

{Karungally) 

3031 Acacia sundra CoiTnbatoTfc 
323 Karun^y. Poalghaut. Kristna Chetty. 

(Egle nornielos. 

{Filva, Maredi.) 

329 "Villava wood. Paulghaut. Kristpa chetty; 
Bdlavoogoo. Hydrabad. 


^ Kristniah 

Eristniah. 


Alanglaoi derapetalam. 

{Alinjie, Akota, AkarJemtaJ) 

Alangium dccapetalum. Pondicherry. Mr. 
H. de Querret. i , j ^ 

A wild shrub. Tbe fruit, leaves, bark and root 
arc used in medicine. A land^ of wood oil is *2^“ 
traded from it. The wood is not used in any 

12^1 A^njee marum. Madura. 11. H. Parker, Esq. 

Anacardlam accidentale. 

{KajoOf Jidi-itiamcdi,) 

Anacardium oocidentale. Pondicherry. Mt- 
H. dc Querret. , u i ; 

Pound wild and cultivated. Yields cashew 
The wood is iradc into packing cases. 

Aquillarla a^llocha. 

(IJggvrT^ Oudrhiiidee-) 

1217 Agil wood. Madura. B. H. Parker Esq. 
Amyris Agallocha or Googul, yields dnnimcr. 

Hyderahad. -.r i i n i 

2737 Agela or cedar wood. Malabar. Collector. 
Is used for furniture but found only in high 
forests. (?) 

4251 Agil wood. Mysore. Nursima. 

Artacarpas I 

Cutti-pila marum. Pondicherry. Mj. II. 
de Querret. 

A wild tree, used in the country for making Huts. 
Its leaves are employed in medicire, timber very 
hard. * 

Artocarpas echlnata. 

8282 Kanakytlia marum. A large tree vciy com- 
"mon about Paulghaut and Wynaud, wood appa- 
ently not good. Mr, Mclvor. 

Artocarpas hirsata. 

(Angelie.) 

8272 Iny marum. Used almut Calicut for making 
furniture and for building purposes, common on 
the western Ghats and Wynaud. A large tree. 
Mr. Mclvor. 

Artcewpas iategrifeUa- 

{Pillahmarada, Paneua, Alafei^O 
8656 Circular slab of Jackwood 7i feet diameter. 

Madras. Messrs. Simpson and Co. 

2698 Jack wood. Collector of Malab&r. Arcr- 
age price per candy Rupees 4. 



ClASS IV.] 


BAMBQOi BASSU, 3AUHINU, BUTM, ETC. 


S2SS Jack wood. 5C^oinmon all over India, usecj 
tor furniture. Mr. Mclvor. 

J 355 Pillah wood. Madura. R. D. Parker,, Ea(}. 
A.rtocan)Us iutef'ril’olia. Pala maruin. Pondi- 
cherry. Mr, H. de Querret. 

Azadirarhta Ihdka. 

{Keem^ Veimm.) 

Azadirachta Indica. Coinihatore. Kistniah. 
30/ flitter nccin wood. Hyderabad. 

Veppa manim. Pondicherry. Mr. 11. de 
QueiTct. 

“ Cultivated and wild. All parts of it applied to 
ljif‘dical purposes. The thuber is used for carriages.^’ 
N eem. H y derabad . 

Bambitsa arundinaeea. 

87 1 7 Bamboo (a monstrosity) from Rangoon. 

Dr. Cleghoru. 

BuniDoos of umisiml lengili between I he 
joints — each single joint measuring respectively 
5 fetd, It inches, 4 icet, and *2i feet. Overseer. 
Keul. Coimbatore. ‘ 

Bambusa gigaiiiea. 

A single joint of Bamboo forming a bucket. 
Aladias. Capt. Ncwlyii. 

% 

Bassia loiiglfolia. ^ 

8JSl Adagoo niunim. An ordinary sized tree wood 
much used on the Miilalmr side for builduig. 
Mr. Ale Ivor. 

2717 Jlloopoo wood. Alalabar. CoIIeefor. 

Jlnppei nniruju. Pondicherry. -Mr. H. de 
Querret. 

“ A eultivateil tree. Prom the keniel is expressed 
a very mueilaginoiis oil. The iiniber is used in 
eaipentrv and ioinerv.” 

Alahowah. llydrabad. 

Baulliuia aouminata. 

( Mnndareh^ (iucha^iffr.) 

VelJei manhirei luariiin. Pondicherry. Mr. H. 
d»; Queft’Ct. 

“ A wild tree. Is used to make carts. Is fit for 
large carpeuiry work. It occurs but rarely in tlic 
Pondicherry territory 

Baiibfnia tomenlosa. 

{CauHchena jwk, l^cca emclmmm^ Caal aiik^AcIwy^ 
Caat aitec wood. Pondicherry. Air. H. de 
Querret. 

" A w ild siimb,t he wood being liable to the attacks 
of worms, is not used.’* 

Baaliiilia yariegata. 

• {Ii^kumhaUth& .) 

Alandarei maronh f?) Pondicherry. Mr. II. 
de QuciTcff 3 specimens. 

^ “ Pound bidh wild and cultivated. XTsed in the 

eountry for making Huts. The roots are medi’ 
cinal. The wood is not hard.” 

Mandarem. Paulghaut. 


Berberb lineti^ria. 

8270J Berberis tinctoria. A common shrub on 
the Neilghcny Hills, yid to yield a yellow dye*. 

Mr. Mclvoi'. , 

• 

Bergera Kamtgti. 

{Kuri vepa,) 

Bcrgera Koenigii. •Paulghaat. Kistniah. 

Berrya ammonilia. 

Savandilu marom. (B- iSIRniJla.) Pondi- 
cherry. Air. H. de Querret. 

“ An introduced tree, witli a straight trunk and 
slender branches, It is employed in the construc- 
tion of pandals and huts. It serves also for mak- 
ing ours. The leaves arc used in meilielin* hjr 
I poultices.” • 


Bignoiita sp. 

(Padiri, Oohomnihrec-') ^ 

2710 Padree wood. Malabar. Collector. Ciilit. 

for buildings used as firewood. 

8287 Pathrcc w'ooil. Storeospennum .sp. A large 
tree eormnon in* Wynaud. Wood used for build- 
ing and making eases. Mr. AlcIvor. 

Padiri inarum. (Biguoiiia Chcl(jpid{‘s.) Pou- 
dieherrv. Mr. H. de Qiicmd^ 

cultivated shrub, fonm^TOso in a wild state. 
It is used in ilie constmetion of ploughing instru- 
ments and wheels. The tree attain^j a groat heigh i , 
thv. timber is strong and very elastic.” 

Bigaonla xylocarpa. 

A’cdangooraney.^Paulghaiit. Kri.stna Clielis. 


Bombay gosi^yplani. 

Kongii marum. Pondicherry. 

The wood is made into cases. " Tiie silk is rmi r ^ 
Slid more c.slocmcd for padding than that of lh>mbrtx 
pentaudmmP 

Bombay Malabar ienm. ^ 

( klde Salumlia MuUfhtmca.) 

BomUdL pentaadrum. 

{l^lde Priotlenditort aufmcfumitd.) 

Borai^sas flabrJliformb 

{Paififttf Tattre.) 

Palmyra from Hydrabad. 

• Bridelia zpinoaa. 

( n 

3010 Bridelia spinosa. Coimbatore. Kist niah (Jhet I . 

Butea frondosa. 

( PoonuHt Pullm^ Bhatc^ Mudiu/a.) 

3019 Butea frondosa. Coimbatore. Kistniali. 
Poorasum. Pondicherry. Ajinow Modclly. 

** A wild tree with lai^ leaves. Tuc fruits fire 
used in medicine, the wood is light.” 

PuUas. Ilvdrabad. 

310 Poorasa. taulghaut, Kristna Chetty. 



CJISALITOIA, CATiOPaYLLtlM, CASUAUINA, DALBEUGIA. [Class IV. 


Cfissalpiuia puldierriiiift. 

Mair konnerei maxoin. Foiidiclierry. Appow 
Modelly. 

“ The leaves flowers aAd roots are medicinal. It 
i<; of moderate strength.** r 

Cmalphlia sappan. 

(PiiUnftgny^ Vuttnngay^ Bnkhtmt Tjsam-pangm,) 

Sappan wool lbs. 17»^ Rupees 1-1-8. Mala- 
bar. Collector. 

Calophyllttm Colaba. 

2100 Cherroo iKia. Malabar. Collector. Is 
unfit for building purposes but makes good masts 
for vessels* Price per tree about Rupees 10. 

Calophyllam Iiiopbyllan. 

(Pinnayy Poonay JFomna,) 

8274 Poona marum. A large tree •omnion on the 
western ghauts, the wood of wliich is inuch used 
ill house and to some extent in ship-building. 

305 Poona marum. Paulghaut. Kristna Ciietty. 

. C'alophyUum Inophylfum. Pondicherry. Mr. 
H. de Querret. 

“ A small tree growing wild. Is not used iu car- 
pentry ; the flowers are very fragrant ; the kernels 
yield an oil fit to be made into soap.** 

Calj^ptranthes earyephyllifolia. 

( Chota*^ihi NuiDult Jamoon.) 

Nawul marum: Pondicherry. Mr, H, de Quer. 
ret. {See Eugenia,) 

Caljfptrantlieg jambolana. 

{Jamhoo, Naredoo, Kala-jam.) 

Naval marum. Pondicl^ny. Mr. H. de Quer* 
ret. 

** A tree occurring both cultivated and wild. It 
is employed in the construction of Huts and huUs 
of boats. The timber is fit for all carpentry 
purposes.** 

Casaarina equisitifolia. 

Vengec marum. Pondicherry. Mr. II. 
dc Querret. 

Occurs wild and cultivated. The bark yields 
tannin and an astringent for medicinal purposes ; it 
yields moreover a dye the discovery of which is due 
to M. Jules Lepiiie first class Apothecary of the 
Navy at Pondicherry, to >wl|pin medals were awarded 
for this product at the Exhibitions of Paris and 
Madras. Although the timber is excellent for all 
carpenters and joiners work it is little used in India ” 

Cathartdcarpiis fistala* 

(Koamayt Pellie,) 

Sarakonnay wood. Pondicherry. Mr, H. 
de Querret. A wild tree is only used for mak- 
ing furniture and tools. 

338 Koona, Paulghaut. Kristna Ghetty. 

ticca disticlia. 

{Kellypouli, AruneXUy HitrfaJeottne.) 

33:’) Arynelly. Paulghaut. Kristna Ghetty* 

Citras anrantiw. 

Citrus aurantium. Pondicherry. AppowMdly. I 
“ Cultivated. It is sometimes used in the country 


for huts. The fruits (oranges) are eaten. The 
leaves tire employed in medicine. The wood is very 
hard.** 

^ CIttytta calllna. 

{Woa^ogon, fTodtts&a.) 

351 Woodookoo wood. Paulghaut. Kistna Cheity. 
2742 Ooddaga. Malabar. Collector. 

tocos nneifera. 

3025 Cocos micifera. Coimbatore. Kistiiiah. 

ff 

toBocarpus latifolia. 

{Vellai futga^) 

3029 Conocai-pns Latifolia. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 
374 Vellay-nava. Paulghaut. Kristna Ghetty. 

toongiitlium tree. 

{Chloroyyhn dupada of Buchamn,) 

12G3 Coonguilium tree. Madura. 11. D. Parker, Esq. 

I (According to “ Wight” this is ycry nearly alliiil 

to Roxburghs P/ius. BnckiuMela^ but ilistincl.) * 

tordia obliqoa. 

{Karoovfdlie.) 

4819 Naroo-vcllie. Pondicherry. Mr. H. de Querret. 
A wild shrub, serves for no useful piiri) 0 sc. 

tratfCYa Boxburghii. 

Mava-linga wood. Pondicherry. Mr. 11. 
de QiierreG 

■Wild tree, bark, leaves and root used medicinally. 
The wood is useful for turning. 

Salbcrgia hcteropiiylla. 

Tiraiii wood. Pondicherry. Mr. II. de Querret , 
A wild tree, the wood is saitflo be used in joinei) . 

Daibcrgia latifolia ft D. sisseides. 

(D. sissoides. — Smoo, Batty y Vitty. Beefy.) 

(D. latifolia.— 

3005 Daibcrgia latifolia. C(*inibatorc. Kistniah. 
2090 Beety or black wood. Malabar. , Collector of 
Iroopootoo. Malabar. Ai eragc price per candy 
10 Kupces. 

The forests in the S. E. Talooks of Malabar 
abound with this 'valuable wood — ^it is chiefly used 
for cabinet work for whidi purpose it is largely ex- 
ported, the value of such exports are as follows. 

In fusly 1201 ..Rs. 44,810 

1202 „ 48,016 

J203 „ 51,454 

1204 „ 33,070 

1205 „ 48,0C0 

8290 Beatty or Caroo marum. Blackwood. Dal- 
bergia latifolia, common in Wynaud on opened 
grais lands, where the tree attains a great size. 
Mr. Mclvor. 

Veety marum. Cochin. 

1270 Eroopootoo wood. Madura. R.D. Parker, E-sq. 

Blackwood walking canes. Hydrabad. 

1242 Rosewood. Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 

3030 Caroontagaray. Coimbatore. Kistniah, 

327 Beety wood, Paulghaut. Kisvniali Chetty, 

8577 "Eudyke** {Dalhergia^f^) Mouhnein. CapG 
Benson. 

(The wood of the Dalb. Lat. is according to Roxb. 
of a blackish hue and large diameter, it is more 



Class IY.] 


DIOSPYROS, BRYTHEINAt PBRONIA, FICUS, ETC, 


valued than that of the D, Sissoides, which is of 
a grayish brown with dark colored veins. The 
terms Beety and Iroopootoo are however fre- 
quently employed indiscriminately.) 

•alliergia Sissoo. 

{Nooka mammy Sinsoo.) 

Nukka-mainim. Pondicherry. Mr.H. de Querret. 
“The timber is known by the name of kit A wood 
(boh' de b'Uh*') 

Stehrostachys cinerea. ^ 

348 Veda-lallah. Paulghaut. Kristna Chetty. 

Diospyros ebeftastcr. 

3733 El)ony. Malabar. Collector. Average cx- 
])ort for the last five years under Rupees 5,000. 
Ebony. 4 logs. 

Ebony. Hyderabad. 

369 Black wood. PaulghaiU. Kristniah Chetty. 

Plank of ebony 11 ft. 11 in. long, and frojn 
5 in. to 9 in. broad. Madras. J. llohdc, Esq. 

Dodonca Yiscosa. 

S270 Dodonca Viscosa. Ncilgherry hills. Com- 
mon on tlie hills, wood clastic and useful for tool 
liaiidles. Mr. Mclvor. 

501 Jj Dodoiiea viscosa. T. B. Roupcll, Esq, 

Emblica officinalis. | 

(Nelli/ y Atiilae.) 

2732 Nelly wood. Malabar. Collector. Unfit 
for building. ^ « j 

37S Oondamnlly. Paulghaut. Kristna Chetty. 
Nclli-inarum. Pondicherry. Mr. H. dcGuerrct. 
“ A cultivated tree. The fruit is made into pickles 
and used as mrdiciue. When properly seasoned, 
the. timber is serviceable for joinery w’ork and car- 
pentry.” 

Eriodciidruin aufraetuosum. 

{Elavuhi^ 

Ilavanc or Bombax pentandrum. Pondicherry. 
Mr, 11. dejfiucrrct. 

“ A tree growing both wild and in a cultivated 
state.” 

Erytlirina Indica. 

(Moochie vu^ody Moorookoo, Pen^moorookoo,) 

vS278 Kotlim vaga. Used for floats by the fisher- 
men, not durable. Mr. Mclvor. 

Kaleyana mooruokoo. Pondicherry. Mr. H, 
de Querret. 

“ Cultivated and wild. The wood is made into 
images, the flowers, fruit and bark arc employed in 
mcdicme,” 

2749 Moorookoo. Malabar. 

Engenia earyoph|jilirolia. 

3020 Eugenia caryophyllifolia. Vaga marum. Co- 
imbatore. Kristniah. 

Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. Pondicherry. 
Mr. II. de Querret. 

2748 Nawal marum, Malabar. 

^ Eugenia raeemosa. 

Nir caddapei mamm. Pondicherry. 

A wild tree; occasionally used for large carpen- 
try-work. It atWns a great size and serves for 
pillars and piles.” 


Feronia etepkantiiai. 

(Vaituy Tetluga,) 

3017 Fetonia elephantuq^ Coimbatore. Kristniah. 
Feronia eljphantum, Pondicherry. Mr. H. 

de Querret. 

*• A wild tree yields an abnndai^ supply of a spe- 
cies of gum, like gum arabic. Tlic leaves and rqmts 
are used in medicine, The timber is employed for all 
sorts of carpentry.” 

820 Wooa-apple wood. Paulghaut. Kristna 
Chettyar. 

Ferreala bniifolla. 

(Irmihili or Iron woody Puhinna.) 

Irumbili marom. Pondicherry. Mr. U. de 
Querret, 

“ A wild shrub. The limber becomes brittle by 
exposure to tit sun. The wood is very sottd, and 
is employed for the same purposes as the holly 
being of a similar size.” 

Ficas Indica. « 

(Bangm, Ala, Alada.) 

3018 Ficus Indica. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

Ala marmir. Pondicherry. Mr. H. de Querret. 

“ Grows wild and cultivated, is employed in the 
country for making huts. The drops arc made 
into bullock yokes which are very l^trong. The 
ffiilky juice is used in medicine/'^ 

Banyan drop. Hyderabad. 

Ber w^ood. do. 

Fiens raeemosa. 

(Am,) 

3026 Ficus raeemosa.' Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

Atti marom. Pondicherry. Appow Mdly. 

“ A wild tree, the fruit of wdiich eaten. It yields 
abundantly a sap supposed to have medicinal quali- 
ties and a kind of gum. The w^ood is carved into 
images and is very light.” 

Goolur or Country fig. Hyderabad. 

Atte w^ood. IMalahar, Collector. 

(It is necessary to avoid confusing the vemaeukr * 
name (^A/lt) of this tree with that of the Bauliinia « 
diphylia (AM,) 

Fleas religiosa. 

(Pcepuly Arastfj^^avh Rayamav,) 

Ficus religiosa, (ai'asamanim.) Jondicherry- 
Mr. H. de Querret. 

** A tree found both wild and cultivated, its leaves 
arc used in medicine. It is considered .sacred and 
grow's to a large size, the wood is only used for 
boxes.” 

• Pccpul. Hyderabad. 

Garuga piniiata. 

(Caroo-vaimbooy Garooga,) 

3009 Curree murum. Coimbatore. Kislniali. 

Gmeliua ap. 

(Goomadee, Coomy, Coomla.) 

296 Koomeela. Paulghaut. Kistniah Clietly. 
Kumili marum. Pondicherry. 

“ A wild shrub the wood of which is liable to split 
and ia nglif^B&d.” 
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Grewiii ^ilsefolia. 

o 

iSi((lc(<‘ke€ or Tehadachee.) 

Tlinlii or Thalatee Voc»d, used for tl\e same j 
' purjiosc as Bcu teak for \iliich k is often sold al. j 
Calicut. Mr. Mclvor. j 

'Jrh) Tadilalee, Malabar. Collector. j 

r I 

duettarda sfeciosa. 

Punneei7 wood. Madura, H. D. Parker, Esq. j 
t2r*5 Punuecr wood. Myspre. Kistnasamy. i 

Ijdroeai'pas inebrians. 

( Maramtiir,) 

riSO Maravuttie. Paulghaut. Kristuiah. 

I 

llyinenodictioii sp. j 

rW. : obvatem. Ytdfa mdakai* Wiglil.'*) 

(II. utile. Veroonjoidle, “Wight.”) 
Siiggapon munuu or cedar wood a large tree 
couunon fill round the foot of the Ncilghemes, 
ood mucii used and esteomed for inside work ‘ 
suck us diwers. Mr. Mclvor. . 

I 'frees of t his *specics yield some of the many kinds 
of wood known under the gcnei*al name of has 
tard cedar. “Joolic” appears to bo a -v ulgar 
mvme for all woods of tins description, the Ce- 
divlla toonfi being called wunjoolie.’’) , 

^ dnlcb. * I 

MiiuHUt /finuj-qud, Smua chinfety Koorf/upooh.) 

Corgapidian wood, Pondicberry, Mr. 11. i 
de Querret. 

A wild tree the timber is used for coarse carpen- ; 
tiy woik. A 11 ho’ it possesses the same quahtie.s ' 
iis l)i(‘ Acneia, it is little used. 

Inga xylocarpa. 

Lfumboo^ froova/oo. ) 


■aclnra tinetoria. 

S718 Walking stick of fustic wood, Madras, Div 
Clcgliom. 

Pustic wood. Madras. Mr. Jaffray. 

Manglfera Iiidica* 

{Maahi mamedi,) 

271 1 Mango wood. Malabar. Collector, unfit for 
building, used for firewood. 

Mango wood. Pondicherry. Mr. TI. de Querret . 
* Cultivated tree. Yields tlie mango fnnt ; bjirk 
employed in medicine ; the young shoots and g^ctm 
lcnv(\s used ])y the llralimins in various ceremonies. 
The wood serves to make packing cases and trilling 
carpentry purposes. 

.‘iOO Alaugo wood. Paulghaut. Kristna Ctietiv. 
Mango. Hyderabad. 

Helauorrbcea iiKhafa. 

boCj Thcctsee wood. Aloulmeiu. Capt. ih u'jmi. 

Helia aildimli. 

{Malay raunboo.) 

Ylala-vaimboo. Pondicherry. ATr.II.de Querret. 
Grows wild. Used to make Catamarans b\ the 
fishermen. Also fit for turning. 

1200 Malay- vaimboo, Madura. 11. D. Parker, Ksrp 
liOlO Hill necin wood. Coimbatore. Kristiiiali. 
o25 Malu-vaimboo. Paulghaut. KrLstuiuh Cheity. 

I 

nesua spt 

{ Xayhtsara of Bear/alf Xaija sampayhy,) 

S293 Irool marum. Common in the >Nelanihni7 
Jungles, much used by the nalivTs for bm’hlijm 
pu rpos'cs being durable and not liable to heat' 
tacked by insects. ATr. Afcivor. 

310 Eroovool wcx)d. Paulghaut. Kristniah Chat t v 
.3012 Erool marum. Cuimhjttorc. Kristniah. 


AFr. Alclvor. 

270 Vendaka, Paulghaut. 


Kislna Chcliy. 


S'* 10 Jnga xyloearjia. Madra.s, Dr. Cleghorn. 
srj7 1 “ Pycn kiidoe,” a hard iron-like wood service- ' 
able for pier posts. Moulinein. Ciqd. Beusou. 

Isoiiauidra I 

{Ptdee^ Ptw.rhoortfet*.) 

;:>0O lo 7331 Branehes loaves A'c., &c., of the 
tree Middiug a substitute for Gutia Perelia. 
TinneVelly. J. ll. Lcdl^gc, Esq. C. S. {Hdc 

Stu’fhiH /. Jc 

Liigerstramia luicrocarpa. 

(Calchay ruitay, Veniakon,) i 

2/01 Vent oak. Afalabar. Collector. 

2/55 Kec ventcfik. Do. do. • ! 

S270 Beivteak, common in Wynaud and the W>st- ! 
mn Ghal.s, wood prized for iruiking Coffee cases. ■ 


Leparandrd sacfidora. 

‘^2',)5 Netavil murum or chuudul. A common tree I 
the most giffantie of all the trees in the Wyuaud | 
jimglcs, 1 he Bark sacks used by tin Cwum- : 
bars Jure made from thus tree. Mr. Mclvor. ; 
Cheiidoorum. Paulghaut. ^ 


nichclia chumpAfa* 

42.58 Chumpaka wood. Bangalore. Kristna'-aW’ 
my Iyengar. 

flioiasops elengi. 

( M(fya(h)ti, MooyaU}\ *, 
Aliigadmn marum. Pondicherry. Air. JI. 
do Querret. 

“ Grows cultivated and wild, its flowers are very 
fragrant. Die wood is employed in cabinet making." 
Alagaduiii. Aladura. )t. D. Parker, Es((. 

H«rindii spcdcs. 

(AV;e;;/y, ^dder^ Mnmja pavelly.) 

332 Morinda citrifolia. Paulghaut. 

Alorinda mnbellata. Pondicherry. Air. 11. 
do Querret. 

a\ wild tree. Fruit, leaves root and bark em- 
ployed in medicine ; the roots of a variety iv>t 
powing larger than a shrub yield a Ycd * d\c. 
This i.s inueii culthmted in the souths The wood 
is rarely used except for the sort of water casks 
called MiruhadienUay, 

Alorinda tinctoria. Hydo^bad. 

8571 “Aoha.” Moulmcin, Capt. Bcn.son. 
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RaiicteA eerdifalh. 

{Muifja cadmda, Dadu^a,) 

3013 Kauclca oordifolia. Coimliatore. Eristniali* 
1249 Munja cadamboo. Madura. 

298 Munja cudaniba. Paulgbaut. 

Fussoopoo cadama. Hyderabad. 

Nanclea panilora. 

{Neer cadambay.) 

3014 Nauclea Farviflora. Coimbatore. Kristniah* 

1260 Neercadambay. Madura. • 

438 Tri -cadambay. Malabar. Collector. 

* Odina wadier. 

(Odayt Goompina, Anahara^ 

283 Anakara. Paulghaut, Kristna Che tty. 

2715 Anakara. Malal)ar. Collector. 

3009 Odina wodier. Coimb^itore. Kistniah. 

Odiamanim. Pondichen^. Mr.'H. de Querret. 
“ A tree growing both wild and cultivated, is em- 
ployed sometimes instead of mango wood for making 
packing boxes &c, its wood Ls weak and light. The 
leavers "serve for food to one of the species of wild 
caterpillars which produce Tasmh silk. Planted on 
the edges of wells it is commonly used as a support 
for picotaJis. The limber is of little use.’’ 

Paretia Indica. 

{Paveitp.) 

Pavetta marum. Pondichcriy. Mr- H. dc 
Querret. 

“Is only fit for liglit frames covered with leather.” 

Phcenii spinasa. 

• 

Easa mamm. Pondicherry. Mr. H. de Querret. 
“ A wild tree of the palm family. The limber is not 
used in carpentry. The leaf- stalks are made into 
ba.skcts and the leaves into mats. The tree does 
not exceed 20 to 25 ceniiiuetres in diameter.” 

Phyllanthus mnltifloras. 

Yelpulla. Pondicherry. 

“The timber is only used for the handles of tools.” 

Pongamia glabra. 

{Poovffa*) 

320 Kanacum wood. Paulghaut. 

Premna liitegrifolla. 

* (Moonay.') 

Pasumunna marum. Pondicherry. Mr. H. 
de Querret. 

Prasopis spicigera. 

{Parumhay^ 

367 Parumba wood. Paulghaut. 

Psidittm pyriferom. 

(Codydf G^mva, Sehe.) 

Eoyamanuu. Pondicherry, Mr. H. de 
Querret. 

“ A small cultivated tree, the fruit of which is 
thfi guava. The wood is used for tool handles.’* 

285 Gova tree. Paulghaut. 

Plerecarpas marsnpiam. 

(Vengay, Yeagana.) 

3006 Fterocarpuajnarsupium. Coixnb. Eristniah. 


8280 Tej^hy marunif all round the Iboi 

of the (Slants, Vood ihudfi used in budding but 
exudes a yellow dfe which discolors the chunam 
wherever it cohms in contact witA it. Mr. 
Mclvor. . ^ 

Vcngttci mamm* fPter : bilobutj Pondi- 
cherry. Mr. H. de Querret. 

** A wild tree the bark of which is medicinal. It 
is used in common carpentry.” 

352 Venga wood. Fbulghaut/ Kristniah. 

2705 Venga marum. Malabar. 

1243 Venga marum. Madura. E, D. Parker, Esq. 
2858 Venga wood, Malabar. Mr. J. D’Rozario. 

Pterornrptts species. 

8273 Nou or nagoo marum. A very strong and 
durable wood common on the lower elevations 
of the Neilghcrrics, an ordinary sized tree, Mr. 
Mclvor. 

8289 Karroo *yagoo marum. Very commjn on 
the western gmauts, wood strong and durable, 
much used for building. Mr. Mclvor. 

8294 Innbagum marum. Common about Nclam- 
bore and in Wynaad, a large tree, wood used in 
building and for fencing ^rdens said to Ife du- 
rable. Mr. Mclvor. {Petrocarpus ?) 

Ptcrespermuiii indlcmn. 

(Kyabooca.) 

7812 Specimen of Cayabooka wocj^ from the 
straits of Malacca. Madras. Mr. Dcschamps. 
7S13 snccimcn of knotted Madras. Mr. 

Dcscuamps. 

j Itiiercas. * 

871 5 Specimen of American oak perforated by the 
Tercao Navolis from the keel of the Ship “ Ur- 
gent” Ilaugoon. Dr. Cleghom. 

Salmalia Halabarleal 

{Silk cotton tree, Poola^ Moot elamm, Booraga, 
Hathian, Sahnuli.) 

358 Poola marum. Paulghaut. Kristna Chetty. 
3036 Poolay inaimm. Coimbatore. Kristniah. 
8279 Poolcc marum. Common about Nelambore 
where it is used in building. Mr. Mclvor. 

Bombax Heniaphyllum Mull-elava mamm- 
Pondicherry. Mr. H. de Querret. 

“ Grows wild and cultivated, fumisbes a silk wo<^ 
for padding, little used. Yield^ a gum resin. Th« 
wood is of no use.” 

2743 Poola marum. Mftabar. Collector. 

Santalom album, 

{Shanddmm, Oenderga.) 

2587 Sandal wood 8 lbs. Malabar. Tahsildar 
of Coltyam. The sandal wood exported from 
Malabar is the produce of Jfysore and Coorg 
and merely passes through this district for sliip- 
ment. Exported — 

In 1261 Cwt. 4,865 Value Ea, 60,183 
1263 „ 10,095 „ 1,27,684 

1263 „ 8,370 „ 1,16,862 

1264 „ 5,774 „ 69,647 ‘ 

1265 „ 10,170 ,. 1,21,491 

Sondana marum. Pondieherry. Mr. H, de 

Querret. 

“ A wild variety of the Sandal ; it has no scent 
which it probably would haye if it was suffered tp 
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grow to maturity. The wpod ia employed for the 
same purposes as the true sou^. 

I^dal wood. Hyderabad. 

2521 Saudalwood. Salem. StreeattTasa Chetty. 

f Sapindos emargiHaliis. 

{SoapnUti H^etha*) 

8210 Thalay maratlio. A small tre« eommon in 
Wynaai Wood elastic; strong and durable. 
Mr. Mclvor, * *' . 

‘‘ Manippungun.’’ Sjroindus emaginatus. Pon- 
dicberry. Mr. H. dc Querret. 

“ A wild tree used in cabinet making, the nuts 
supply the place of soap for the toilet.” 

Sapota elengoldes. 

8271 Sapota elengoides. A large and common 
tree on the Neilghcrrics, wood strong and clas- 
tic, and like the hawthorn bush it bums well 
whe^jkgroen, Mr. Mclvor. 4. 

Sarcocea trinerra. 

6260 Neilgherry box wood. A^'ery common on the 
Neilgherries, wood hard and durable might perhaps 
be iScd as common box w'ood in the arts. Neii- 
gherry lliUs. Mr. Mclvor. 


Schleiehera trijuga. 


(Poovoo.) 

372 Poovcm marum. Paulghaut. Ki’istna Chetty. 
2718 Poowoih. Malabar. 

Semleai^s anscardiam. 


{Mark nuiy Sluiy^ig cottai/y Blieeht Jadichattoo.) 

Seraicarpus anacardium, Pondicberry. Mr. 
H. dc Querret. 

•*A wild tree, tbe fruit of wbich is used as a moi^ 
dant. The wood though of a good description is 
not used.” 

BilJawa or marking nut. Hydrabad. 

203 Mark nut. Paulghaut. Kristna Chetty. 


Sethi a Indica. 

{Deoadarum SemhooUnja.) 

4*253 Deva-daru marom. The wood of a large tree 
growing in the woods of Nuggur. A strong and 
durable wood excellent for Architectural pui'poses 
and probably for Sliip building. Bangalore. 

1267 fiavadauri marum. Madura. B. D. Parker, 
Esq. 

Sadara. Hydrabad. 

Shorea robusta. 

8560 ‘‘Enj-gyeen. Moulmein. Capt. Benson. 

Soymida febrifuga. 

{Eed-woodf bastard cedar ^ Shem* mammy 
Choamtulliey Soymeda^ 

3011 Soymida febrifuga. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 
330 ChorookoUy wood. Paulghaut. Kristna 
Chetty. 


SierenUa fetida. 

(JPenaryy Coodira ladam!) 

Kuderei pidduku. Pondicherry. Mr, H. de 
Queiret. v 

Wild and cultivated. The timber is #y weak 
and only lit tor slight cases.” 


Stereoapemni* 

(Fide BignouiaJ) 

[Strychnas nnx YOniea. 

(YettUy KoocUay Mmidi.) 

8285 Kunjeeram or poison tree, A small tree very 
common about Nelambore. Wood strong and 
clastic, much used for tool handles. 

297 Kanjerom. Paulghaut. Kristna Chetty. 
Stryclmos nux vonica. Pondicheny. 

** Grows wild. The fruit, nut, leaves and Wk are 
nsfed in medicine, the planks supi)lY the natives and 
especially the Mussulmans with tablets on which to 
inscribe chams and superstitious prayers. The tim- 
ber is occasionally employed for making tool han- 
dles, agricultural implements and naves of wheels.” 

Strychnos potatorimi. 

(Taitany Judapa.) 

3021 Strychnos potatorum. Coimbatore. Kistniah. 

Tamarindus liidica. 

(Poolioy cliinla chetioOy Oouara martim.) 

2716 Pooly murom or Tamarind wood. The fruii 
is used by the natives as an iugreiUcnl in their 
curries, the price is 0 annas per inaund. 

Tamarindus indica. Poolia marom. Pondi- 
cherry. Mr. H. de Querret. 

“Pound wild and in a state of cnltivation, the 
trunk is made into oil presses. It is also used for 
wasliing linen. The timber aliho’ very common 
and of large scantling is only used for the presses 
above mentioned.” 

366 Tamarind wood. Paulghaut.# Kristna Chetty. 

Teetona graiidis. 

3004 Teak. Coimbatore. Kistniali. 

8GSG Specimen of Teak timber board by the Teredo 
nuvalLs, from one of the piles of tJie Jetty at 
Bivngoon. Madras. Col. McCaUy. 

2G97 Teak. Malabar. Collector Average price 
per candy Rs. 15. “ Tins v,iluablo wood 

IS an article of external trade and large local 
consumption. The Bombay Government draws 
largely upon this district for tt:ik required for 
use in the Dockyard. The general demand is 
so brisk that prices have of laic years risen to 
Rs. 1-8-7 per cubic foot. The velue of exports 
are as follows-^ * 

In Eusly 1201 Rs. 1,63,066 

12G2 „ 2,96,36-1 

12G3 „ 1,70,019 

, 1264 „ 1,4.5,960 

. 1205...... „ 1,72,970 

Most successful operations in Teak planting 
were carried out by the late Mr. Conolly in the 
Eniaud Talook and ought to be generally extended.” 
8290 Kul Teak (Teetona grandis variety.) Found 
in Wynaud about Sultans Battery, but scarce, 
considered superior to the common teak. Mr. 
Mclvor. .r 

Teetona grandis. Pondicherry. Mr. H. dc 
Querret A varictyof the well-known teak tree.r” 
Teetona grandis (variety) do. do. 

273 Teak. Paulghaut. Kristna Charier. 

1241 Teak. Madura. R* D. Parker, Esq. . 
Sagwan. Hydrabad. 

Teak. Mysore. Nuraima lycsgai. 
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ttfmbMt alttta. 

(Caroormarada,) 

8284 Carroo-marathoo marmn, used for tlio same 
pu^Tposes as Benteak under wkicli name' it is 
frequently sold, common in the Western Ghauts 
and Wynaud, wood not durable. Mr. Mclvor. 
Caroo marado. Paulghant. 

Tcrnioalia Iiallerica. 

(Tanikai, Caat eloopie^ Tadi chettoo.) 

3022 Terminalia Bellerica. Coimbatore. Kistnidh. 
2731 Tany wood* Malabar. Collector. Unfit for 
buildings, fruit used medicinally. 

^291 Thany marum. Common about Nelamboro 
and in Coorg, Wood much used but not durable, 
being liable to be attacked by insects. Mr. 
McJvor. 

291 Thany wood. Paulghaut. Knstna Chetty. 
UalaHcppi. Mysore. Nursbna Iyengar! 

• Terininalin berryii. 

( Velln^-marada.) 

Vella maradu. rondicherry. Mr. II. de 
Querret. 

Terminalia chebula. 

(Kadooka^ Pilla-marada^ Alariy Karaha cheMoo^ 
3015 Terminalia Chebula. Coimbatore. Kistniab. 
3730 Kadookah w'ood. Malabar. ’Collector. Unfit 
for building, 

331- Kadooka. ranlgbaui, Kristrift, Cbetty. 

274 rilbiniarcido. Do. do. 

Huldji, Hyderabad. 

1215 Kadookai. Madura. R. D. Parker, Esq. 

Terminalia glabra. 

( CMrrr/*me(rada.) 

3007 Terminalia Glabra. Coimbatore. Kistniab. 
2703 Caroo marudoo. Malabar. GollefStor. 

Terminalia sp« 

827-J Ven-mavadoo. Common about Nelamboro, 
tree of large size, wood used in building. Mr. 
Mclvor. 

Tgrminalia iomentosa. 

12G0 Maitjodam wood. Madui’a. R. D. Parker, Esq. 

Thcspesla popninea. 

{Poorsunkai.) 

304 Poorasa marum. Paulghant. Kristna Chetty. 
5014 Portia. {^Botanical fj^ecimen,) T. B. Rou- 
pel. Esq. 

Vmia longifolia. 

Assooga marum. Pondicherry. Mr. H. 
de Quorret. 

Gto^ wild it is one of the most lofty in the ter- 
ritory. It is useful for scaffolding but is rarely 
w'orkod up for use. 

• Valeria Indica. 

(jDoopa^ Piney.) 

Dupa wood, Mysore. 


Tltei; aHIfltsfma* 

281 Mayela marum. Paulghaut. Kriatoa Chetty, 
2751 May-elJoo. Malabftr. ^ 

*ViteK negunda. 

290 Nochy wood. Paiilglmut. Kristna Chetty. 

Wrigbtia Jintkdyseaterica. 

FalaJ 

3030 Ncrium antidysentericum. Coimbatore. Kbl- 
niah. 

Connessi or Inder jou. Hyderabad. 
Veppalei. 

Wrigbtia tiuctoria. 

{Pday.) 

3024 Wrigbtia Tinctoria. Coimbatore^ Kristnab. 
344 Neempala.^ Paulghant. Kristna Cheity. 
1244 Paulai vrood. Madura. H. D. Parker, Esq. 
Adeve Paulee. Mysore. Nursima Iyengar. 

Zizyphns ji^uba. » 

3034 Zizyphns jujuba. Coimbat9re. Kristniab- 
Elandei marum. Pondicherry. Mr. H. de 
Quorret. 

“ Occurs both wdld and cultivated the fruit is 
eaten by the natives the wood is adapted for turn- 
ing.” • 

30G Yclanda. Paulghaut. ^ristna Chetty. 

Hiseellancons. 

Walking stick of snake wood and specimen 
of Tiivkoy Do\. Madras. Mr. Rhode. * 

7394 Cone of the cedar of Lebanon grown in 
England in Lord Corks garden, and brought 
away by Dr. Kees. Madras. Mr. Avery. 

l^nclasslffed woods. 

3023 Thuneek-manim. Coimbatore. Kristiali. 

(A very Hgbt Avood.) 

3033 Calarafhi wood. do. do. 

3037 Canoopalce marum. do. do. 

Kullum. Cliitta-atee, Kecnee Thogur. Do- 
wardali. Sendah. Bood-kuUas. Pangra. Bee- 
iasagm*. Kaitna. Uumn. Damun. ChiUauje. 
Teewus. Davogoo . — Hyderabad. 

4198 Jalaglicrry. Durdaga. ^Tare. Basani. Hale. 
Marade. Gindaga. Densaga. Bitia cheUa. 
Manedu. Kavalc. Chittali. Clugaredu. Na- 
yadry. Cliilta amede. Butacaye. H^sami. Hon- 
nc. NuUagaya. Anakole.—Mysore. Nursima 

Punguei mtirum. Pondicberry. Mr. 
H. de Querret. 

“ A 'wild tree, all parts of wbich aroused in medi- 
cine. The wood is used for door and window 
frames. It is solid and lasting.” 

Catoo poovarasan marum. Pondicherry. 
Appow^ Modelly. 

“ A wild shrub. The wood is used in carpentry 
and its fruit, leaves and bark arc employed in me- 
dicine.” 

Munneiwood. Pondicherry. II. de Querret 
A small cultivated tree, also wild but very 
scarce the Natives use its leaves for vegetables,” 
Bavandali marum, do. do* 


Iyengar. 

Tattci 



MOULMEIN. MAStaiPATAM AND GODAVEBY WOODS. [Class IV. 


** A wild tree. It attains to a large ske and is 
employed in coarse carpentry carriago bulling.** 
iCavalei manim- Fonoicberry. H. do Queirct. 
“ A small tree growing wild, used for bandies of 
tools. The wood does noc last and is little used.” 

^ w- 1 i 1 « 


Lass^eta, do. ^ do. 

Kutli-pila, do. do. 

Mjdurei, do. do, 

** A wild tree tliewood usejl for making cases &c., 
the bark and fruit for medicine.” 

Catt poovaraga, do. do. 

A wild tree made into agricultural implements. 
Tlic wood is not very hard.” 

Poorasane manim, do. do. 


S283 Pcedoo morum. A small tree, wood used 
for building, plentiful in Wynaad. Mr. Mclvor. 
2699 Aynce wood. Malabar. Price per candy 
Rupees 5. 

e 

MOULMETN. 

{Captahi JBffusoftf S. A, C> (r.) 

8558 Thain-bau-sho wottd. 

8559 Shoomal (or “redwood.”) 

85GO Shooay-peu (or “white wood.”) 

8561 Shooay-nokoa (or “ forked leaf.”) 

8562 Oa Sliooay (or “thick skin.”) 

8563 Thai-na. 

8564- Noimg.pain. 

Tlie above are pr^^sely scattered throughout the 
jungles in the Malftaban and Tenasscrim Pro- 
vinces. 

8565 Theetsce (Melanorrhoia usitata.) 

8566 Euj-gyecn (Shorea robiista.) 

These two logs from the Salween river province, 
Tenasserim, ore fine sjjeciinens of these woods. 
The Thectsec varnish is obiaiiied from the former, 
the grain is close and appears well adapted for j 
bJof;ks, tool handles, furniture, &c. 

The Eni-gyeoii is stated to be a still tougher wood, 
stands well in water and is reported to be pccii- 
' liarily susceptible of petrifaction from the action 
of the water. Logs (have been seen lying on the 
banLs of rivers with tho submerged portion pet' 

' ritied, whilst the other part remains sound. 

. 8567 Jiiek-wood from tho Tenasscrim Province. 

8568 MounUiin Jack- wood. These woods yield a 
yellow dye. 

8569 Kaoung-ya [medicinal.] 

8570 Thoay od-ain^ [medicinal.] 

8571 Pyen-kado [Inga xylocafpa.] 

The ryen-tado is a hard iron-liko wood service- 
able for pier posts, tlie bark is used medicinally in 
the cure of flesh wounds, 

8571 Acha [Morinda] abu 4 dant used as a 
red dye. 

8572 Thcetsin. fMelanorrhoea.] 

8573 Tha-ra-l>ee [McClelland, p. 132] 

8574f Paiigah [McClelland, page 129.1 
8565 Thcyab^ 

8576 Bamboa, used for rice mills. 

8577 Eudyke. [Dalbergia.] A good wood for 
turning. 

8578 Thmgan [Hopea odorata.] [McClelland, p^e 
136] used for the bottoms of native boats, du- 
rable iu water, the tree grows to a large jfee near 
Tavoy. 

8579 Kai yah. 


8581 Thoun-talay, most like Th©un-gah. [McClel- 
land, p. 134.] 

8582 Theeka. 


MASULIPATAM. 

(D. Veticaia Eoic,) 

(The following woods are in billets about 2} feet 
long by six inches in diameter, but as the Botanical 
names are not furnished they could not be arranged 
under their proper heads.) 

8J?46 Bootankooshum currah. 

8S47 Billoodoo currrah. 

8848 Ttdla-paula currah. 

8849 Array currah. 

8850 Tookce currah. 

8853 Tuda currah. 

8854 Wuddec currah. 

8856 Woltoory currah. 

5857 Cherroomuunoo. 

8858 .Tittasy cun*ah. 

8859 Pedda-vasee currah. 

8860 Chanda currah. 

8861 Bundaroo currah. 

8862 Korcevec currah. 


GODAVERY. 


The following woods forming a scries met with in 

the Godavery district, arc exhibited by Mr. , 

of the Dowlaishwarum w'orks. 


1 Teak wo;od. 

2 Dalbergia latifolia. 

3 Pasee w'(3od. 

4 & 15 Acacia Icu- 
cophlcca. 

5 Caunakah. 

6 Yellandah. 

7 White Muddee. 


19 Yagascc. 

22 Lit ah. 

23 Karakoiah. 

24 Toornah. 

26 Cumhaiu 

27 Tangadec. 

28 Jittah. 

29 Worata. 


8 Whi^ Raugoo. 

9 Tamarindus Indica. 

10 White Muddee. 

11 Soinanlhec wood. 

12 Thadah wood. 

13, 20, 21, 25, 31 & 
34 Muddee. 

14 Gang Raugoo. 

16 Seereeman. 

17 Ravcc. 

18 Black wood. 


30 Thogarah. 

32 Toornah. 

33 Rudracliee. 

35 Black wood. 

36 Ohinthas. 

37 Ippcc. 

38 Billah. 

39 White ippeo. 

40 Ranga. 

41 Satin wood. 

42 Mango. 


PAULCHAUT. 

KriMna Chettiar, 

(Most of the following will also be found jnndcc 
their several heads.) 

272 Chorigoorom. 

273 Teak wood. Tcciona gtandis, 

274 Pullamarda. 

275 Karoo valagam. Acaeia arabica. 

276 Vendaka, Lagerstremia pUcrocarpa, ^ 

277 Arasa. Ficus religiosa*. 

278 Valagom. 

279 Peroontholy, 

280 Peeroova. 

281 Mayilella. Vitex altmima* 

282 Aroompoolly, 

283 Anxlacan^ Odimwodier- 
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Zi:7/phys jvjuhn, 
Azadirachia hidica. 
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SJ86 Maravetty. Mydmcarpm inebrians,' 

287 Korangapingee. 

288 Mambalooary. 

289 Eanffa* 

290 Nochy. ViUx negmdo* 

291 Thany. TerminaUa belienca^ 

292 Parooka. 

293 Paragoom, 

294^ Ycloopa. Bama hngifoUa* 

295 Marknut* S&nhecarpm^ ameardium, 

296 Koomoola. Gmelina arbor ea, 

297 Kangerom. Sti'ychms mx vomica. 
.208 Manga kadamba. Kanclea cordlfoUa* 

299 Ala. Fictti Indica. 

300 Mango. Mangifera Indica. 

301 Malamanthi'om. 

302 Chomaren. 

303 Palkur. 

304 Kullala. 

303 Narachy. 

3oR Yclaiida. 

307 Vapa do. 

308 Malangarc. 

309 Kappuujarco. 

310 Porasa. Tfmpesia popyJnea. 

311 Modalamookirido. 

312 Chendoorem. Lcpurandra mccidora. 

313 Tlioovctty. 

314 Adookoopangany. * 

315 Tliavapaula. 

316 Eroovool. Mema? • 

317 Malookoby Yaga. j|||| 

318 Oodaually. Emblica officinalmW 

319 Omothaka. 

320 Ka^agom. 

321 Karavomarda. Te.rmwalia alaia ? 

322 Kodagapala. Inga dulds, 

323 Karingally. Acacia sundra, 

324 Plava. Artocarpv^ inicgrifolivsi, 

325 Mjilavainboo. Melia azadira^h, 

3 26 Wood apple valla. ^ 

327 Black Wood. Dalhergia longifolia. 

328 AyerpcK)by wood. 

329 Narry villava. 

330 CborookoUy. Sogmtda febrifaga. 

331 Pathery wood, liignoma. 

332 Nanjapavata. Morinda citrifolia. 

333 Aryuelly. CAcca distkhu. 

334 Kadooka. Terminalia Caiappa. 

335 Yultapalany. 

336 Pelac%. 

337 Itty. 

338 Koima. Cassia fistula. 

339 Karelia. 

340 Oorpenjec. 

341 Peeciiy. 

342 Vilvnm. 

343 Avil. 

344 Neelapalla. Wrightia tincloria. 

345 BikavaUa. 

346 Kannoothinny. 

347 Patachccny. 

348 Veduttalla. Dichrostachgs cincrea. 

349 Neermarda. 

350 Koomblapudry. 

351 Odooya. 

362 Vaiaga rterocarpus mrsupim. 


353 Karoovnpa, vnjod. 

364 Edmgeli . 

355 Vedipavetta. Fawtiu Indka * 

356 Navel. Calgpirmt^es jumhokm. 

357 Kingedim^liorm. 

358 Po^a. mhmlia Malaharka. 

359 Atty. Ficus race^nosa* 

360 Neerpoolava 

361 i^ngoiom. \ • 

362 Kadamba. Nmiclea. 

363 Karoomarda. Termimlia nkia ? 

364 Poovarasa. fhespesia populnca. 

365 Poona. Cahphglium imphvllum 
365 Tamarind Tamarindns Imka. 

367 Paramba. 

368 Thoombil. Diospyos Menaster, 

369 Paya. 

370 Kangeekota, 

371 Kayany. 

372 Poovem. JSckleichera trijuga. 

373 Vedenngorata. 

374 VcUanava. Conocarpus lat folia* 

COCHIN. 

(The following woods from Cochin are in slah.s 
about 1 foot long by 6 inches broad and two inches 
thick. — The bark and sap wood having in all case^ 
been carefullv retained the specimens are very com- 

E lete. Tlie botanical names howevef not having 
cen furnished it has been impracticable to 

enter them under their several heads. — The list ih 
t'mrefore given entire.) ^ 

Thakoo. ^Tcctona.) Por ship building and 
foniiture. 

Ycetce. (Dalbergia 8iasoides.)-^Por Tables, 
Chairs, Cots, Boxes, &c. 

Poteny. — Fit for no substantial work. 
Mootenvaga.— For door shutters, &c. 
Kavalorn. — Fit for no substantial work. 
Yeemboo. — Receives paint or varnishes casiJy- 
Pala. (W^'righiia tinct.) — Fit for no substan- 
tial work. 

Ellenhy, — ^For house building. 

Nedoonor.— For temporary sheds and othe?' 
similar purposes. 

Poola. — For boats. 

Odoo. — For house building. 

Maneemarathoo. — For ^ do. do. 
Patheerl (Bignonia cnelonides.)— Fit for 
no substantial work. 

Nalee. (Emblica off.) — Used a# Planks or 
which to raise the stone wall of wells and tanks, 
as they are preserved by water and are known to 
mave remained under water uninjured for a cen- 
tury and upwards. This wood is also used foi 
L^(>hs and other purposes. 

Chera. — ^Fit for no substantial work. 

Oonga. do. do. do. 

Ennakeerali. — For wheels of b^dies^ 
EUamui^im. (Eriodendron anfractuosum.)-*** 
!nie bark is more useful than the wood. 

Galagapayanee.— Fit for no substantial w<M:k. 
PolaHaawa.-»*-For Boats. 

Yellakael.-— For Casks. 

Mullaooi^m. — For house building. 

Avala.— Bor Laths. 

Attoo Kay€c,-^Fit for no substittitiRl work. 
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Cata Pilkva.*--Fit for no 

C horacattec. — ^Por boujie building, 

Payana, (Vaterm Indka*) Por boats. 
Abtoo Ranhi.— Pothouse building- 
^ Poonga. (Pongamia glabra.)^— Por Souse build- 
ing and otUer works, ^ 

Coomishoo. — Pot troughs, spouts, &c. 

Cohda Keeri.— For posts for scaibldings, 

Chinthooron?. — Pit no substantial work. 

Kana Kaida. — Used by the Natives for cra- 
dles, railings and otlier work. 

Chempelavoo. — ^Por .wooden houses, cots, 
boxes, &c. 

Cooni Vaga. — Per planks, &c. 

Neennarathoo. — For house building and 
other works. 

Carinthagara. 0albergia.) — For do. do. do. 

Choganagul. — ^Por almirahs, palanquins, &c. 

Candpala. — ^Pii for no substantial work. 

•Vellatemboo. do. dp. do. 

XuUak. do. do. do. 

Coonipalla Patheri. — For common purposes. 

Cooroovi.— For flambeaus. 

« Vembala. — ^Fit Hr no substantial work- 

Kanagum, — ^For house building. 

Thayvara, — For house building and other 
works. 

(The wd\ole of these woods grow on the Codashe- 
ry, Palanilly, Paraw'atlany, Machaad, Chittoor, 
Pethoonay iid Neliampathy IIUls, wiiich are dis- 
tfuit from *50 to 1 OQ miles from the sea. The soil is 
generally speaking a>Rich black mould, they are most 
of them straight." Logs will he seasoned wdthin one 
year and Taidosas or Planks w'iihiii six months, 
they arc procurable in large quantities, and are in- 
ereasin" by self-sown seedlings. Water carriage is 
available tor transmission to tlie coast.) 


MADURA. 

i^. D. Parker^ Collector of Madurct. 

1239 Veckauli. 

1240 KaroothaH. 

3241 Teak. 

1242 Rose. Dalhergia Smoo^ 

1243 Vainkay. Pterocarpnn marmpimn* 

1244 Paulai. Wrighfia iincioria, 

1245 Kadoockoi. Termbwlla chebuh^ 

1246 Gallnut. Tenmnalia, 

1247 Agil. Aquilfaria agallocka. 

1248 Madaglierry Vomboo. 

1249 Manjib cadamboo. Naudea cordifolia* 

1250 Neer cadamboo. Kmclea parmflora, 
'3251 Alinjcc. Alanpiunt decapetalmi* 

3252 Karoovailm, Acacia arabut. 

1253 Jack. Artocarjnts iniegrifolim. 

1254 Vangai. Acacia Odomtim/na. " , 

1255 Pelah. 

1256 Irooveitala. 

3257 Neycirtta. 

1258 Earacally. 

3259 Punnecr. Gaellarda speema. 

1260 Maroodum. Temimlia tome^dosa. 

1261 Kanya. % 

1262 Pinjuttai. 

3263 Navoogary. 

1264 Nariveroosoo. ^ 

J8«5 Nedoonari. ' 


1?66 Karookoovry. 

1267 Davadari Seikia fudica. 

1268 Koongiliafti. Valeria Imdka ? - 

1269 Malayvainiboo. Melia amUfach, 

1270 Irooppootto. Dalhergia . 


BURMiiH. 
Military Board. 


5604 Tlierapec {Calo^ 
^phylhm longifolimt.) 

5605 Teeka-louug-tha 
or liadal. 

5606 Ton"-byne. 

5607 Penlny-pyoung. 
5008 Kanazoo (a forest 

fniit tree.) 

5609 Rannan-tha or 
Crab tree. 

5610 Kya-nau. 

5031 Panawah. 

5612 Mliu-byke or Slia- 
bay-kya. 

5613* Gongoo or Gangan. 
5614 Toungalay. 

5635 Bong-long-tha. 

5616 Tha-iiut-rhce. 

5617 Mti4ai-yo. 

5618 llya-iiiduk. 

5619 Pa-ka-lhan. 


6620 Thee-bew-tha. 

5621 l^ezai. 

5622 Myouk-sho. 

5623 Ryc-yo-thoo. 

6624 Sowwew or Chis- • 

sel handle tree. 

5625 In-jin. 

5626 Thcetsee. 

5627 Annaft-tha- 
6628 Thingan 

5629 Pyenkhadoc. 

5630 MczzaJec. ^ 

5631 Meena-ban. 

6632 Pouk-tlia. 

5633 Mai-ray. 

5631- Emma-nee - 
5635 Saway do. 

5036 Thayet-rva. 

5037 Chiu-zooav. 

5038 Than-that-. 




MALABAR. 

( Collector,) 


2696 Beefy, Black wood or Red wood. 10 lU. 

per Candy. (fMlbetgia.) 

2697 Teak. 15 Rs. do. 

2698 Jack. 4 Ks. do. 

2699 Aynec. 5 Rs. do. 

2700 Cheeroo l^ona. (Cah fin/ limn ralahcL) 

This wood is unfit for building purposes — bur 

makes good masts for Vessels. It ictcncs a prior 
of 10 Rs. per tree. 

2701 Venteak. {I^aqmfrremia wicrocarpa .) 

2702 Erool. {Mesm 

2703 Caramaradoo. (Terminalla glabra,) 

2704 Talljmaradoo. {Temimlia 

2706 Venga. {Pterocarpns marmpium f 
Nos. 2701 to 2705. Used for buildings of 
minor importance. Their prices vary from 2 to 4 
Rs. per Candy. 

2706 Cana Kaidah. 

2707 Canharah. 

2708 Caroovaga. {Acacia Arabica,) 

2p9 Adolikaden. 

2/10 Padree. {Slereottpemum chelonides.) 

2711 Nhettaval^. {Terminalia Catappa.) 

2712 Veembah. {Azadirachta Indica,) 

2713 Kayanee. 

2714 Mavo (Mango Tree.) [Mangi/era Indica. j 

2715 Annakorali. {Odina wodler.) 

Nos. 2706 to 2715. Unfit for buildings but 
used as firewood and for other common purposes. 

2716 PooUy Marom or Tamarind Tret. Ine fruit 
is used by Natives as an ingredient in their 
curries, the average price of wliich is 6 Annas 
per Maund. 
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3717 Irripa. (Bassia lomjftfolia.) 

2718 Paowom. {Schlcegei^ia iriittga'^ 

These two woods are ulifit for Duildings, but lamp 
oil is extracted from their fruits^ Tlio price of the 
oil does not exceed 4 Annas per Dimaaljy (2 
seers.) 

2719 Neeratty. {Hydnocarpns,) . 

2720 Changanah. . 

2721 Chorovenga. 

2722 CooloorMavo. 

2723 Taddatee. {Gretcia Ulcf^foUa.) 

2724} Carintagarah. {Cmsia tora F) ^ 

2725 Caat Vapoo. {Melia AzadiracA.) 

272G Poonah. (Calophyilum imphyllimF^ 

Potan vagu. {Dalbergia ap,) 

2728 Nemcny Vagu. 

2729 Coomeyoo. 

Nos. 2720 to 2729. Unfit for buildings. The 
bark of No. 2723, when stepped in water, produces 
a vicious substance, which is mixed with chunam 
for building purposes. 

2730 Cadookali, (Temimlm ChehulaF) 

2731 Tany. (Termimlia Bellerica.) 

2732 Nely. {Emblica officinalis^) 

Nos. 2730 to 2730. Unfit for buildings, but the 
fruits are used for medical purposes and fetch 
small prices, 

2733 Camoorom or Ebony. {BdUhinia iomentosaF) 

2734 Paynavoo. 

2735 Man Doruguy. 

2730 Veyuli. 

Nos. 2733 to 2730. Generally unadapted for 
any budding, but No. 2734 winch is^seluom pro- 
curable, is used in common work. 


Wood. {A^uiUar 'm agal- 
loeh0 f P)' 

TIm wood is use&l fotf ftmiittirer but is found 
onlv m high forests. ^ ^ - 

2758 Trikedambop. . 

2739 ArampooUi^ 

2745 O Chceny; > 

Nos 2738 to 2740. Pit for common purposes 
only. J , 

2741 Pnyanah. 

Pit for common purposes only, but the fruit is 
useful and fetches a small price. 

2742 Odoonah. (CUitya collina^) 

2743 Polah. {Scdmalitt imlabanca.) 

2744 Tavjdlah Marom, 

2745 Poddy Anny or Oopooty. 

2746 Kallantallah. 

2747 Poollah. 

2748 Nhaval. {Eugenia earyophillifoliaf) 

2749 Moorookoo» (EryihHm IndicaFi * 

2750 Peral. 

2751 Mayl EUoo. {Fiicx altmima.) 

2762 Atce. {Ficua raemoaa ) 

2753 Araal. W 

2754 Plasha. 

2765 Nee Bent,eak. 

Nos. 2742 to 2755 . Fit for common purposes 
only. 

2756 Iriiubagom. 

This is a veiw strong wood. From its hardness 
it requires much labor to work it up. It is heavy 
and sinks in water. It is verj^ useful for building 
purposes and its price like that of Jungle wood, is 
only 3 or 4 Rs. per Candy. • 


SECTION VIII. 

ANIMAL SUBSTANCES AND SPECBIENS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Wool. 

J945> Merino wool. BcUary. Local Committee. 
1949 Country Miecp wool. Bellary Nagojee. 
813 & 614*^ Merino wool. Ghlngleput. Mr. 
Fitzgerald (2 bags.) 

5308 Xlcriiio w^ool, ash colour. Chingleput- Ar- 
mooga Mdly., 

5309 Meripo wool, yellow. Chingleput. do. 
309 f) Wool. Coimnatorc. Kistniah. 

2418 Black wool. Salem. Teeroovengada odian. 
SauAples of black and white wool and thread 
spun therefrom. Hydrabad. • 

4091 & 4092 Wool. Salem. Messrs. Fischer 
and Company. 

Wool /torn varidua parts of the world exhihiM 
by the Chamber of Commerce, 

a. d, 

5891 Australian Sydney clothing fine per lb. 2 5 
6892 Do. do. inferior „ 1 6J 

5893 Do. Van Dieman^lland combing 2 3 

5894 Do. Good port Philip „ 2 4 

5895 Cape of Good Hope superior „ 2 0 

5896 Do. inferior „ 1 

5897 Port PHUip Greasy ,> 1 IJ 

5898 German, very fine, a cabinet sample, 5 0 

5899 Do. fine „ 4 0 

5900 Do. not so fine » 3 3 


S'. <L 

1 5901 German wool, medium per lb. 2 8 

i 5902 Portugal in grease „ 0 7J 

5903 Peruvian alpaca, 2-4 to 2 8 

5904 Constantinople goats, good „ 2 10 

5905 Russian merino Moscow, „ 2 8 

5900 Do. Odessa (brook washed) „ 2 0 

5907 Do. Amskoigood „ 0 10 

6908 Italian skin „ 1 6 

5909 Egyptian , ^ „ 1 1 

5910 Buenos Ayres scoured „ 1 6 

5911 Do, common 0 7\ 

5912 S, American Vicuna „ 0 74 

5913 Bussorah „ 1 o" 

69 J 4 East India good white „ 1 to 1 I 

5915 Do. ycUow „ 0 11 

5910 '* Do. brown „ 7d, to M. 

5917* Do. black „ Id. to 

5918 China Shanghae „ 7d. to Sd, 

5919 Cashmere wnitc ,, 1 * 2 4 

5020 Do. colored 2 2 

SUk« 


Silk is not produced in the Bellary district, but 
is imported from other parts and manufactured 
in almost all the towns of Bellary. 

3000 to 3070 White, red, yellow, pink, and green 
silk threads. Cpimbatore. Kistniah. 
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6617 to 6620 Yellow, orange and i cu ailk tbread. 
Hyderabad. Captain W, D. Taylor, Depn- 
tv Conimissioiior. 

$59'3 Silk. MouUncin.. CaptAin Bensotu 

^coons silk. Swem. Local Comraittee. 

ii507 llaw silk 1st sort 5®*^Tolii!ns Us. 2^— 2nd 
sort 24(1 Tolahs, Ks. 2-7-6. Salem. Local 
Committee. 

4242 to 4248 \Vlitc, Yellow, Green, Black, Pur- 
ple, arid rose colored silk threads- Mr. Xa- 
vier. Toomeoor. 

4241 Silk doth- do. - do. 

1970 Muddoor silk. „Ii8. 2J per seer. Mysore. 
Captain Clerk. 

Wliite, saflfron, red, green and purple ailk 
thread. Chingleput. 

S701 to 8705 Samm, black, green and white silk 
thread. Chingleput* Bamasawmy. 

2402 Black, purple, green, yellow, saffron, red 
scfrlet, and straw cdored silk ,tlureads. Salem. 
Saishoy Chdtty. 

2519 Silk red dyed with lac. Salem. Loc. Com. 

2518 Silk dyed yellow with Kapcela do. 

5291 Silk. Vellore. 

Goolburgah silk thread, scarlet, yellow, saf- 
fron. Hydrabad. 

Ilurr^ UoWi Tmjore^ 

(Bangalore coloured silk yams.) 

4053 Nimboly dyed yellow silk, Ils. 2*3-6. 

4054 Green, silk yam, 1 2f tolalis Rs. 3-5-2 


4055 Purple, 

4056 Saffron, 

4057 Pumlc, 

4058 Red, 

4059 White, 
4000 PuA, 


do. 

do. 

‘do. 

do. 

do. 


‘ij 

it* 


3-6-1 
2-12 
3 0-1 
3-5-2 
3-10-9 
3-8 


406] Red, silk yarn, 12 tolahs 

Rs. 

3-2 

4002 Saffron, 

do. 12^ ,, 

ff 

2-13 

4063 Nimboly, 

do. 12 „ 


2-12 

4064 Yellow, 

do. 12 „ 

Pf 

3-2 

4665 Black, 

do. lOj „ 

it 

2-14-7 

4666 While, 

do. 10^ „ 

Jf 

3-1 

4607 Purjilc, 

do. 121 „ 

rt 

3-6-2 

Madras Chamber of Commerce. 
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5925 Silk China Canton per lb. 


0 18 

6926 „ „ 

Taysaara, 


1 0 

6927 „ „ 

T^tlee, 


1 4 


5928 

5929 
5^30 


Biganzine from Tsaltee, 
do. China, 


' 5931 Italian wliite novi, 

5932 „ Fossombrone, 

5933 „ Raw Milan, 

5934 „ Carded waste, 

5935 „ Waste, 

5930 Bengal Shermaul common, 


5937 

5938 

5939 

5940 

5941 

5942 

5943 

5944 

5945 

5946 


)» 

n 

*> 

It 

ly 


Native fine, 
Jungypore, 

Cossimbazar- 

Bakhur, 

Xram thrown in England^ 
Rampore, 

Bash Gonatea, 
Dowletpore, 

Commercolly galleinpore, 


0 
1 8 

1 4 

2 1 
2 0 
1 18 

5 

0 ^ 
0 14 
0 17 
0 17 


IS 
0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Bjganzine thrown in England, 1 9 


i 

1 

1 

1 - 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7100 & 7167 Yellow and white cocoons of the 
common silk wonn {Bonkbjjfx Mori.) Pondicherry. 
Mr. Perrotet- 

“ Ordinary method of noting. The larva arc 
fed with the leaves of the indigenous mulberry, and 
allowed to form their cocoons in trellis-work bas- 
kets. The cocoens are o cj|feo ted on the skth day 
after their formation, aH^e pupa destroyed by 
beat before the exclusion or the moth. The ailk is 
wound at once. The wound ailk contains strands 
from 5 to 0 Cocoons, tlm standard is 5 decigrammes, 
c- Fropertki and quaUtm. Yields raw silk of va- 
rious qualities, that is to say the cocoons are rich or 
poor in silk according to their hardness or softness. 

Prime cost. One' franc and fifty cents per Kilo» 
gramme. Market mine from 2 franc and 80 cents, 
to 3 francs per Kilogramme. 

Period of ohtainiiw the silk and time of sale. The 
whole year provided there is a sufficiency of leaves 
— ^this insect produces ten generations in one year. 

Average crop. Undetermined. It is certainly 
a scarce article at present, sufficient encouragement 
not having been yet given to the inhabitants, but 
the country could produce it abundantly, 

7108 Yellow cocoons perforated, from which the 
moth has been allowed to escape to serve for the 
reproduction of the species. These are the 
produce of the ninth, or last but one, generation 
of 1856. The tenth and last which were reared 
in December not liaving yet reached maturity. 

7109 White cocoons (perforated) of the same ge- 
neration ak the above. do. do. 

7170 Wliite and yellow cocoons (pierced) of the 

species called irivoUini^ the produce of the 10th 
and last generation of 185G. do. do. 

7171 Silk twist yellow and white, do. do. 

Mode of Manufacture. W^ound and twilled with 

improved French machines. 

Peculiar qualities and uses of the silk. Verj'- ner- 
veuse, elastic, shining, and losing but little in the 
dressing it undergoes before dying. 

Prim cost 33 francs per Kilograunne. 

Market price at Lyons at this time 95 francs per 
Kilogramme. 

Period of Manufacture. The whole year. 
Average quantity produced. This is not yet cor- 
rectly ascertained. * 

There is as yet only one establishment for this 
trade in the country and this is but an experiment. 
If the culture were encouraged amongst the natives 
a very large quantity of suk could be produced 
pearly. This branch of trade is an important one 
for India. 

7172 “ Filoselle** obtained from the pierced cocoons 
of the silk worm. 

Prim cost. 1 franc per Kilogramme. 

Market price in Puropeboiai 3 francs to SJ francs 
per Kilogramme. 

Pretty abuntot and'easily procured. It is very 
pretty lasting and serves for the manufacture 
of shawls, bonnets, stockings, gloves, &c., is m 
great demand and much prized in Europe. 

7173 Flos silk (bowre desoie) from white cocoons, 
or the silk obtained from the exterior of the 
cocoons of the silk worm. 

Prime cost. 30 cents or more per Kilogramme, 
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TUSSAH SILK, HORNS AND FlATaERS. 


Market mine in Europe. From 2 to francs 
per Kilogramme. 

Is used in the manufacture of silk hats, gloves, 
socks, &c. 

7174 Flos silk from yellow coco^is, being the first 
threads spun by the silk worm for the purpose 
of fixing its cocoon, of which it is in snort the 
outer coverii^. 

Price, ^c, fcie as the preceding. 

7175 y Prisons'* from yellow cocoons used for 
making ribbons, shawls and various other articles. 
Price from 80 cents to 1 franc per kilog. 3/»r- 

ket value 3J francs per kilog. Is produced abun- 
dantly and procured as easily as the cocoon. 

7976 from white cocoons, used for the 

same purposes as the preceding, v^ue and selling 
prices the same. 

All these outer coverings of the cocoons of the 
silk worrn resemble each other in . quality and are 

S ired in the same »wjw, but the price differs ac- 
ng to llicir greatorUr less tenacity. They are 
oirvery iiiuch prized in France wliero they are spun 
after having been carded by machinery. 

Tosaah Silk. 

7177 Raw and spun silk (and gloves knit from the 
lattcrj from the cocoons (pierced) of the larva 
feeds which on the leaves of the Odina Wodier^ 
Mode of matinfacture. Cocoons softened in a 
stilution of potash or common wood ashes, taken out 
flicked, and immediately spun without being either 1 
combed or carded- Gloves arc thenaknit from the i 
thread thus obtained. 

Peculiar qualities and uses of the silk. Exceed- 
ingly strong, tenacious, elastic and brilliant, cloth 
could scarcely be made of this product however 
because tlic substance is so hard, tJiat after one 
or two washings it would be loo rough for use. 

This new source of industiy wliicli has been cre- 
ated in this part of India wfll doubtless prove of 
much value. 

The insect is not at present generally reared, it 
iK'ing found in a wild state. Attempts to rear this 
aiiiiual in a domestic state which have been qxiite 
successful, have proved that four generation^ can 
be produced yearly, and that the cocoons yield raw 
Milk of excellent quality. 

7178 Ra^ au^ spun silk, of the Bomhyx mylUta 
which feeds on the leaves of various trees, viz,, 
the Terminalia Catappa, Sizyyittm Jambolanum, 
/Azyphm, Pondicherry. Mr. Perrottet. 

Mode of Production. This worm is not yet reqy 
ed, but it is only found in the wild state. Should 
it however be regularly domesticated, it will prove 
of vast importance to the country and to those who 
shall first attempt its culture. 

Peculiar qualities of the product . The small skein 
which we exhibit has been spun like that of the 
Odina JFodier, with a spinning wheel on a new 
principle, without the material having been previ- 
ously combed or carded, and being consequently in 
a raw state. 

The cocoons wind into skeins excellently and 
produce the^gilk called ** Tussali” which, as is well 
j^owHfis exceedingly tenacious, elastic and 

biiiliant, important qualities, which are generally 
sought for in materials for textile fabrics in every 


country. The larva will be the more easily reared 
from^A: fact of the trees on which it feeds growing 
wild and yielding leaves throughout the year. 

We haVe* ascertained that the Bomoyx mylitta 
which yields this silk, reproduces itself four times 
a year, we are at the present time rearing a qu^j- ^ 
tity of these larffe. 

Cocoons of the larva feeding on the Siiyyium 
^bolamm. (Tussab.)Pondichcrry. Mr. Perrotet. 
Cocoons of the larva feeding on of the Odina 
icodier (false tussah.) do. do. 

8298 to 6300 Tussah silk. Ootacomund- jp. Ross, 
Esq. ♦ 

Tussah silk [the produce of the Atlas mote. ] 
Abundant at Moulmein. Cant. Benson. 

, Red, yellow and midyed Tussah. Ilydrabad. 

Horns and Antlers. 

2768 Bisons Horns 6 pairs. Rupees 6. Raraoony 
Marar. Tahsildar of Eniand. 

2769 Stag hon» 1 pair. Rupees 1. Tahsfldar of 
Cawayc. 

2855 Deer horns. Malabar. Mr..Bassaiio. 

2874 Elk horns, do. do. 

2875 & 2890 Spotted deer horns, do. * 

2882 & 2884 Bison's horns, do. 

4071 Spotted deer horns. MasuJipatam. Vencata 
Narsing Row. • 

4179 Four Stag horns, and 4180 Four antelope 
horns. Masulipatam. Vagno Survasa. 

Bison horns, with and wathout ilkull. 

145 Boar's skull, elk horns, Ibex horns, stag- 
horns, spotted deer horns Itom. Sal(‘m. Merran. 
jeemiah. 

2352 Antelope horns. G untoft'. Local Com. 

Hoofs, ilydrabad. 

Boar's tusks. Hydrabad. 

4164 Hogs tusks. Yencata Narsing J^w. 

5047 Buffalo horns. Mr. Burgass. 

1 48 Sainbrc head. 

.5046 Samhre head. Mr. Burgass. 

2890 Hog deer horns. 

Fish maw. 

6996 Moolohandy nmw% Sampagay. PedreProbo. 

Hairs and Bristles. * * 

4166 Porcupine quills. Y^enkata Narsing Row. * 
Masulipatam. 

Porcupine quills. 

1856 Pigs bristles. Malaborti 
Do. Kumool. 

Feathers and Down. * 

4181 to 4183 Feathers. Masulipatam. Voc- 
goo Sursava. 

Jays feathers. Hydrabad. 

4076 Jays feathers. 

2359 King fishers feathers, blue. 

Jays feathers. Masulipatam. Bundydoj'E. 

Shells. 

5586 Maldivc cowries. Madras. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Shells of sorts. 

1170 One Moo-chank 35 JElupees. Madura. Aroo- 
nacheUum Chetty. ' 

1171 Ten common chunks Rs« 1*4*0 do. 

1172 Ten polished Do. Rs. LI 4-0 do. 
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Mootoosamjr Mdlj. 
do. 

J. Coglfta. 
do. 
do. 


fortoimliell. 

Turtle shells. Hjdrabad. 

Tortoise shells, d^ * 

164 & 168 Tortoise Aells. Tiimeycllj. Moeria- 
jee Miah. ^ 

It4N7. 

3771 Klephani tusk 6OR9. Price 150 Ra. Tadi^ 
rakayil Tccroomelpad. l^Ialabar. The arerage 
value of ivor|toxported for the last 5 years i&Ks. 
5,500 at the Tariff value of Ra- 150 per cwt.” 

Bees was Caadles. 

- / 

3049 Wax. Coimbatore. E. B. Thomas, Esq. 
3810 Candles. Malabar. Cary Baupoo. 

9811 Candles. Malabar. Pavanomraly. 

2831 Wax tapers. Rs. 1.5-4. Malabar, do. 
28;W Wax. Malabar. Mr. Bassano. 

3462 Wax. Travancore. Local Committee. 

1095 Wax. Vizianagram. H. IB the Raja. 

1237 Wax. Madura. Veedoopoongum. 

5987 Bees wax, yellow. Madras. Low Committee. 
9586 ^ees wax, 121bs. Cuddapa. 

Bees wax. Ilydrabad. 

9368 Bees wax. Guntoor. LingamuBah Paupiah. 

Skins.* 

9176 Tigers skins. S. Arcot. 

9177 Cheeta skins, Do. 

9293 Bear skin. Bangalore. 

9299 Antelope skius^ Do. 

9300 Oheeta skins. Do. 

9355 Spotted deer skin, Guntoor, Local Com. 

9356 & 7 Sheep and goat skins. Do* do. 

9358 Bla4 antelope skin. Do. do. 

146 Bis# skin. Tinnevclly. Meeranjce miah. 

1 49 Elk skin. Do. do. 

152 A 154 Ibex and spotted deers skins. Do. 
160 Elk skin. Tinnevellv. Nullamoden. 

1 56 Deer skin. Tinnevolly. Shan lyapeu. 

158 Wild bear’s skin. TinneveUy* Pitchen. 

170 Tiger’s skin. Trichinopoly. Local Com. 

171 to 176 Chceta skins. Do. do. 

939 to 950 Skins of the Tiger, Leopard, Bear, 
Hare, Musk-rat, Guana, Hill-rat, Squirrel, Hym- 
na, Ibex and Stag. Vizianagram- IL H. the 
Raja of Vizianagram. 

Speeimens^tf Natnrnl lisUrj. 

4051 to 4062 Stuffed animals viz. Jungle cock, 
Great owlf Civet cat} Mongoose, Copper colored 
Crow, Common crow. Hare, Fox, Guana, Minah, 
l^wk, and a species of Water-fowl. Masulipa- 
tam. D. Vmikata Narsing Row. 

406 1 to 4070 Stuffed auimab viz. Partridge, Snipe, 
Dove, Rats, Squirrel, King crow, and thrush, do, 
4072 & 4073 Stuffed Monkey and Porcupine. Ma- 
suUpaiam. Local Committee. 

4074 Stuffed Elk. Masulipatam. J. Fraser, Esq. 
4063 Stuffed white Rats. Masulipatam. Nursog- 
audoo. 

4078 Stuffed Jay. Masnlipatam. Lt. B. A- Morell. 
5083 Sharks jaw. Madras. Mr, B Davies. 

9772 A Fish. Madura. Manjoo Comaly. 

147 A 148 Elk and Sambre heads. Tmnexelly. 
Meeramee Meah. 

151 A 153 Ibex and stag’s skulb Do. do. 


i 166 Spotted deer’s horn and skin. Tinnevclly. 
Meeranjee Meah. 

167 Wild Boar’s head. Bo* do.' 

159 to 163 Stuffed auimels viz. JricAal, Black 
monkey; Hill-squirrel, Flying-equitrel. and 
Hed^-hog, • Do. do. 

166 Snemt of 8aw-5sh. Do. do. 

3433 A 3434 Flying-squirtpel and flying lizard. 

Travancore. « 

3435^ Case of stuffed birds do. 

6732 Case of stuffed birds. Dr. Day. Hydrabad. 
8649 Elephants grinders, (sections of) Mr. Rohde. 
2772 Fish tusk. (Hipijopotomous tooth ?) Mala- 
bmr. Manjoo kamiy. 

HoNonxBLB Waxtbe Elliot, Esq. 

(J collectioti of Crania^) 

Skull of a man of the Teloogoo cast. - 
331 Galeopithccus frpm Singapore, May 1841. 

342 Simia. Foot of the Scjgoor pass. 

347 Semnopithccus Joimi, or black EntcUus 
monkey of thn Ncilgjierries. 

355 Semnopithccus Entellus — young male from 
the BcukeuhuUy ghaut near Guzeihutty and Sat- 
timungalum. 

360 Semnopithecim Entellus -^head of an adult 
male from the ncighlmurhood of Vizagapalam. 

413 Semnopithccus Entellus. A young or nearly 
adult female from Bengal, died November 1848. 

359 Semnopithecus Pnam— ^oung from Valaya- 
pillay in the hills between Nellore and Cuddapa, 
June 1847., 

302 Simia macamis-^young from Ceylon. 

364 Simia (Semnopithecus.) Maura. Honf-^ 
Adult female, lower jaw left side had been brok- 
en during its lifetime and healed again. 

365 Macacus Silenus — ^adult female, May 1848. 

414 Semnopithecus ccphaloptcrus-^about two 
years old, brought from Ceylon in March 1847, 
died October 1848. 

314 Bathyergus maritimus. Sand mole. Caps 
of Good Hope. 

314 Mangousta Cafra — from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

416 Lepus raficaudatus. Bank of the Godavery. 
B2S Herpestes griseus. Do. 

356, 415 A 421 Herpestes griseus. Mungoose- 
326 Herpestes mungo, femSc. Madras. 

341 A 368 Hystrix cristatus. Porcupine. Adult 
female. 

324 Sciums maximus. Flying squirrel, female. 

344 Sciuius maximus. Neilgherries. 

357 Mus giganicus. Bandicoot. 

367 Viverra Rase. 

418 Viverra Indica. 

343 Viverra Zibctlia or Civet cat. 

429 Hy®na vulgaris, Simmachellum 1863, 

309 A 310 Hyoena crocuta, or spotted Hycena. 
Cape of Gooa Hope. 

345 Cams Aureus. The JackaL 

358 Canis. Wild dog of Thibet. 

380 A 381 IJrsus labiatus. 

420, 422 A 430 Felis pardus from Vizagapaiam, 

311 Fclis pardus — ^the Panther, from Kattiwar. 
363, 336 A 370 Felis pardus from C<’*lastrc 1847. 
412 Felis pardus from Travancore. 

312 Felis leo. Lion female. Rajkote. Katli- 
war 1828* 
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302 Fdbleo. 

334; Felis tigris. Adult female* Neilghenr Hills.* 

436 Fells tigris. Jaulush* 

437 Fells tigris from Eaiaiimundtj, 

369 Fella variety or hybrid betwcea Fells chaus 
and Fells domestica. 

409 Fells niblglnosa adult, Aug^t 1848. 

41 0 Fsiis chaos young. 

376 Equiis caballus, a fine Arab. 

418 Head of a chestnut arab. 

379 Equus asinus. 

332 Oris varie^. Four homed sheep from the 

Cape of Good Hope* • 

318 & 349 Oris variety. Black headed Berber 
sheep from the Coast of Arabla- 
• 350 Oris merino. Kam, bred at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

353 Oris species. Wild sheep of Beloochistan or 
Scindc. 

335, 353 % 354 Kemas hylocrins or Neilgherry 
Ibex. Found by Dr. Pringle lying in a sheltered 
nook of the rocks with Ihc rest of the skeleton, 
among the hills to the North of Gape Comorin in 
the Tinncvelly district 1841. ^ 

4'J3 Kemas hrlocrius, very old male. 

300 Tragelaphus sylratica or Boschbok. Young 
male from the Cape of Good Hope. 

301 & 302 Gazella pygarga, male and female from 
the Cape. 

389 Gazella pygar^s. (Bontebok.) 

303 & 304 Ce^alopuB mergens, or Duickerbok, 
full ^own male from the Cape. 

333 Duikerbok. 

305 Cephalopus perpussilla, or Blewbok from 
the Cape. 

306 Tragulus melanotis or Grysbok, male, from 

the Cape. ^ 

449 Tragulis melanotis. Grysbok. 

307 A 308 Tragulus rupcstris or Steenbok, male, 
from the Cape. 

323 Tragulus rupcstris. 

450 Tragulus rupestris. Steenbok. 

320 Oryx beza, from the Massowah on the Red 
Sea. 

391 Oryx capensis. GemsboL 
331, 396, 414 & 445 Stcrpsiceros capensis. Koo< 
doo, from the Cape. 

322 Antilope cervicapra. Young female. 

329 Aiitilope cervicapra. Young male. 

393 & 402 Antilope cervicapra, 

380 & 387 Gazella albifrons. Blesbok. 

371 Bos Gaurus male. 

372 Bos Gaurus female killed by a Tiger. 

373 Bos (Bali ox.) 

374 Bos taurus. Dwarf variety, ox. • 


375 Bos taurus. mm* 

377 3os taurus. tow, 

378 Bos taurus, coipmon builoofc* 

406 A 407 Bos amL Wild buff^* 

388 A 443 Acronotus (jaama or Hart||he43^* 

431 Tetraoeros quadricomis. VixagspaiGiia. 

419 Tetraceros^quadricomis, female. 

435 Melampus. ^allah. 

436 Aigoceras ellipsiprymnus or Waierbok, from 

the Cape. ^ « 

437 Portax Neilghaie. 

438 Boselaphus (nreas. Eland. 

442 Boselaphus OEreas. Eland, curious twisted 
head. ^ 

316 Cervns hipnelaphus, San^bre i^e. Killed 
at the waterf^ on the Neilgherries. 

317 Cervus hippelaphiis. Sambre female. Killed 
at Cavettanagarum. 

398 Cervus hippelaphus. 

441 Cervus hippelaphus from BeBamoondah. 

318 Cervus ays. Young male. * 

392 Cervus axis. 

440 Cervus axis from Ellore. 

319 Gavial of the Ganges. Young, 

327 Cervus muntjae. Young female bf^ the first 
year from the Shevaroy Hills. 

336 Cervus muntjae from the Neilghcrrifs. 

340 Cervus muutjac, adult female. Neilgherry hilli. 
338 Moschua memina from Coimbatore. 

316 Moschus. Small red musk, from Singapore. 
351 Moschus napu. • 

390 &; 397 Cervns rasa from Malacca. 

439 Cameleopaxdus. BkaSk, 

328 Sus scofra (aper.) Killed at Wattiwaknm ia 
the Chingleput oistrict. • 

329 & 330 Su3 scofra (aper) from the Neilgherry 
Hills behmd Dodda Betta. 

383 Sus scofra. (domestic.) 

384 Sus babyroussa. 

3 85 Phascocnaeres Afrioanus. 

425 Phascochaeres Africanus. 

428 Sus aper from Jaggiapetta 1857. 

395 Elephant young. 

404 Elephant adult male weight of tasks f {^{ 

405 Elephant. 

408 Elephant adult female. 

411 Eatellus Indicus. Indian Badger. 

423 Delphinus. sp. 

424 Dolpliinus. sp. 

446 Ebinoccros simus. 

313 Tetrodon* ‘ ^ 

Shark eggs. 

Caasawary eggs. ^ 

Flying lizards. * 

Teeth of Sperm whale. 


(Endo/€la9$ir,) 


il, P. Haw KBS. 
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APPENDIX. 


[Class IV. 


The Chamber of Commerce. 

/Tlifi series of specinaelis in illustration of the 
inok valuable of tne Commcrciaf products of all 
countries, exhibited by the Madras Chamber of 
Gommorce being most complete, the list is here 
given entire.) « f 

Samples of produce received from England, 

(T/ie marked oppositd each, are the celling 

prices in London.) 

Sugars, d, 

nSGG Bengal, Benares. per cwt- 1 16 0 

5S67 Cossiporc, „ 1 16 0 

5868 „ Date, „ 1 12 0 

5869 Siam, „ 1 14? 6 

5870 fainaica, ... 1 10 6 

6871 Barbadoes „ 1 13 0 

5872 Porto Rico. . . „ 1 14 0 

6873 Cuba, Muscovado. „ 1116 

5874 ♦ „ yellow clayed. „ 1 13 6 

5875 brouTi clayed. „ 1 10 6 

.5876 Mauritius yellow... „ 1 12 6 

5877 Brazil, Pernambuco, white. ,, 1 15 0 

5878 „ „ brown. „ 18 6 

5879 „ Bal)ia „ » 19 9 

Rice, 

5880 iliee, Americaif, „ 14 0 

Saltpe/re. 

5881 S. American or Nitrate of 

Soda. „ 0 18 0 

3882 Calcutta good. „ 1 17 0 

Coffee. 

.5883 Arabian Mocha. * „ 4 2 0 

5884 Ceylon plantation. „ 3 8 0 

5885 „ Native. „ 2 12 0 

5886 Java. „ 2 16 0 

5887 Singapore (Bugis) „ 2 9 0 

.5888 S. ArmTicaiit Costa Rica. „ 2 19 0 

5889 „ Rio, „ 2 7 0 

5890 W. India, Jamaica. „ 3 0 0 

W ools, s. d, 

.5891 Australian Sydney clothing, fine per lb, 2 5 

5892 „ dd. do. inferior „ 1 6| 

5893 „ Van l)iem^*s Land „ 2 3 

5894 „ Port Philf5)f good, „ 2 4 

.5895 Cape of Good Hope, superior, „ 2 0 

5896 do. inferior, „ 1 5^ 

5897 Port Phillip grea^, „ 1 IJ^ 

5893 German, a small Cabinet sample 

of very fine, „ 5,0 

6899 „ Pine, » 4 0 

5900 „ Not so fine, „ 3 3 

5901 „ Medium, „ 2 8 

5902 Portugal in grease, „ 0 1\ 

5903 Peruvian Alpaca, V/Tiite and 

coloured 2 4 to 9 8 
6004 Constantinople, Goats, good, ,, 9 3 

6905 Russian Merino Moscow, „ 2^10 

5906 „ Odessa (Brook washed,) „ 9* 0 

5907 „ Amskoi good, 10 

6908 Italian Skin, „ 1 6 


t. 

d. 

per Bs. 1 

1 

„ 1 

6 

» 0 

6 


H 

} 1 

0 

1 to 1 

0 

0 11 

7 to 0 

8 

7 to 0 

8 

7 to 0 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

per lb. 6S 


£. 


6J 

n 

6 

d 


per lb- 0 18 0 


5009 Egyptian, 

5910 Buenos j^cs, scoured, 

5911 „ efommon, 

6912 S ‘American, Vicuna, 

6913 Bussoroh, 

5914 East India good white 
6916 „ „ yellow 

6916 „ „ brown 

5917 „ „ black 

69'i 8 China, Shanghae 
6919 Cashmere, wliitc • 

5920 „ coloured. 

Cottons. 

5921 Amcricaii, middling upland 

5922 Egyptian, fuUy fair 

5923 Bra^, good fair Paraiba 

5924 W. India, St. Domingo 

Silks. 

5925 China, Canton, 

5926 „ Taysdita, 

5927 „ Tsatlee. 

5928 „ Tram thrown in Engd. 

5929 „ Bigazine from Tsatlee, 

5930 „ China, 

5931 Italian, white Novi, 

5932 „ Fossombronc, 

5933 „ Raw Milan, 

5934 „ Carded waste, 

5935 „ Waste, 

5936 Bengal Shenipaul, common 

5937 „ „ Native file 

5938 „ Jungypore „ 

5939 „ Cossimbazar, 

6940 „ Bakhur, * 

6941 „ Tram thrown in Engd. 

6942 „ Rampore, 

5943 „ Best Gonatea, 

5944 „ Dowdetporc, „ 

5945 „ Commercolly Galleinpore „ 1 

5946 „ Bigazinc thrown in Eng. „ 1 

Indigo. 

5947 Java, fine, 

5948 Bengal, good, 

5949 Guatemma, middling. 

Cochineal. 

5950 Fine Honduras, black, 

5951 „ „ silver, 

5952 Teneriffe, black, 

6953 „ silver. 

5954 Mexican, black, 

5055 „ silver, 

Ryes, 

5956 Scedlac, per cwt. 2 5 0 

5957 Shellac, Orange Button, ,, 4 5 0 

5958 „ Liver, „ 2 18 0 

5959 „ Orange, „ 2 16 0 

5960 „ Garnet, 2 16 0 

5961 Lac dyes, various brands, per lb. 0 2 3 

5962 Safflower, per cwt. 7 0 0 

Drugs. 

5263 Turmeric, „ 2 0 0 

5964 Aloes Socotrine, „ 14 0 0 

6965 Gamboge, ,,'*'7 0 0 

6966 Dragon^s Blood, Lump, per cwd. 16 0 0 

5967 „ „ Ilee^ „ 12 0 0 

5968 Cubebs, 6 10 0 


2 0 
1 18 
0 7 

0 5 

0 14 
0 17 

0 17 
0 18 

1 0 

1 3 

1 4 

1 5 

1 6 

7 


0 7 
0 7 
0 4 


0 

rO 

0 

0 

0 

0 


C 0 
4 0 
4 8 

3 8 

4 6 
3 9 



IV. 1 


MADRAS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


£ ,v. ii, I ('turns. £ j //, 

50G9 Cardamoms, Malabar, ])cr lb. 0 ‘5 0 | 50/0 Benjuinin, Swin, per cirt. d5 0 0 

5070 ,, Madras, „ 0 2 10 | 5080 Sumatra, „ 25 0 (> 

5071 ,, Ceyloxi, ,, 0 1 3 j 50SI Myrrh, # „ I t 0 0 

5072 Nux Vomica, j)cr cwt. 0 12 0 5082 Arabic, ^ „ 4; t) *0 

5073 Senna, Tiuiievelly, per lb. 0 0 10 1 5083 Olibanum, ,, 3 iO 0 

5974 * ,, Bombay, ,, 0 0 6 | 50 S4 Aiiiini, n 15 0 0 

5075 Castor Berries, per cwt. 0 10 0 ; 5985 Dammcr, jt 3 10 0 

507G Croton Seeds, „ 5 0 0 | 5986 Cowries from Hie Maldi#TS „ 4 10 0 

5977 Colombo Hoot. „ 2 10 0 i 5987 Bees wax, yellow, „ 7 10 0 

5973 llliubarb, per lb. 0 5 0 j 5988 India rubber, per lb. 0 0 7 i 

• i 5989 Gutta Percha, • „ 0 10 


II. P. Mawkes, 
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rUEFACE. 

In offering the folloTfin^j remarks upon \vhat appear to be the best methods of exhibiting raw pro- 
duce whether in^an Exhibition or Museum, it is not intended to lay down by which 
it is necessary that future Exhibitors should be guided, but ratl^er to throw out hinfs for the informa- 
tion of those wjvo may not have had an opportunity of witnessing former exhibitions, but who arc never- 
theless desirous of showing their collections to the best advantage. 

Peculiar circumstances will doubtless necessitate come modifications of the methods here* laid down, 
but the same principles wid be found apnlicable with trilling alterations to all cases, and the adoption 
of a more careful system of forming ana labelling collections for Exhibitions and provincial Museums, 
wdl render these institutions sources of more extended good to the public. 



GENEEAL BEMAEKS. 


^ Before proceeding to notice in detail the arrangements whicli appear most suitable to be obaervt iL 
ill forwarding for exliibition the various descriptions of raw produce, it may not be amiss to take a gene- 
ral view of the subject, and of tlie objects to Ixj attained by exhibitions and mujgeuniB. 

Exliibitions both Central and I’rovincial, have for their chief object, the improvement of I ho conidn 
at largfc, by encouraging l|ie production of new or improved articles of commercial and domestic use, 
and of bringing to the notic e of s cicntilic men, merchants, and the public generally, tbe exist once of ifinuy 
rich and valuable articles of^fBlhmcrce, of wdiicli, without the aid of these gatherings, they would in 
all proliability long remain ignorant ; whilst museums may be regarded not only as the depositories of nli 
tliat ^s either useful or curious, hut as “hooks of reference’’ to the naturalist and man of science, and 
an agreeable source of instruction and amusement available to all. • 

Moreover in a country like India, the natural products of which are comparatively so little known 
to those who are the best able to turn them to some practical use, it is not suiTieieut tliat an exhibit oi- 
who is desirous of bringing some new or improved product into notice, should send a rough s]iecini(ii of 
it to an exliibition or museum. If it were an article of general trade or universal consumption this wouUl 
doubtless suffice, but in most cases, the specimen to be of any practical use, should be accompanic'd bv 
ilciailed information of its price, mode of }>roduction, quantity procurable, Sre. &c., in short with all the 
data necessary to enable a merchant or other person not previously acquainted with the article, to tell 
almost at a glance, its probable value in the economic or industrial arts. It will be fee object of the lo!- 
lowiTig remarks to point out the inforn*ition required with raw^ produce of every sort. 

The subject may be divided into two sections as Lillows • 

Sodioii 1.— Instructions for the (ranmimov. of collections loan Exhibition or local Museum. s))e('i- 
fving the best form of preparing the “ descriptive lists” which should accompany them, and which ioin> 
tlic ground-work of the classified catalogue. 

Section 2. — Instructions for fre<paring and arranging the articles comprised in the abo>e 
eollections according to the classification adopted in the foregoing catalogue — comprising a brii?f list of 
the articles includeu ill each section, description of the cases, blicls, &c. and the heads of information 
1 etpured to be spccilied in the descriptive list, mentioned in Section 1. 


Section I. — Instructions tor Transmitting Pontribution 
Outside Labels . — The labels to be affixed to cases containing^ 




AN Exhibition or Museum. 


M1I\'EKALS. 

Pritchard James. — Iron fouiulcr, 
iRajamuiidrj, — J9owhushwaram. 

^ Trivatf* lo^)p ret urn^. 

1 . 


produce of every description will 
be the same in every uiatance ;lJ)ey should specify. — (1 ) The eon. 
tents of the box, i. e. whether it be Minerals, Chemical products, Sub- 
stances used as food, or Substances used in Manufactures. 

(2.) The Surname, Christian name, and profession of the 
Exhibitor — the surname should always be placed first. 

(3.) The District or collectorate, and tlie4own at which the 
Exhibitor resides. 

(4.) How to be disposed of at the close of the exhibition i. c. 
whether for sale at tbe price affixed, for sale unconditionally, or 
whether to bef returned to the Exhibitor direct, or through Ins 
agents. In transmitting articles to a Museum this is of course unnecessary. 

It is moreover advisable to avoid mixing the articles of different classes in one case, for the obvious 
reason, that such a course precludes the possibility of a correct and careful classification of objects, w'ith»u 
1 he Museum or Exhibition building, without removing the several articles from the case. It moreovei 
adds much difficulty to the labours of the Jui-ymen, who have to search out from the midst of a rniseel. 
laueous collection, the few articles comprised under their owm field of cnauiry. A careful labelling of 
rases as recommended above, will, with the still more important labelling oftheircow//’«/s (to be afterw ard? 
described) render the classification and suitable disposition of the numerous contributions to .a Museuia 
or Exhibition a work of comparative case, whereas the omission of the precautions, which 1o the indi- 
vidual contributor may appear a matter of small consequence, considerably augments the labour devolving 
oa the officer entrusted with the arrangement of an Exnibition or Museum, 

Descripfifi' lists and Classified Catalogue . — As it is generally impossible, within the limited 
space of the label affixed to articles, to specify all the information required concerning them, (although 
this slioidd bo done as far as practicable), descriptive lists should be prepared with the greatest care, in 
duplicate, according to the form shown in Pig. 2 ; one copy of which should be sent with the article*' 
themselves (attached by some suitable means "to the case m the manner hereafter described) and thv 



INSTllUCTTONS FOR EXHIBITING RAW PRODUCE. 


J.iif of AliNF.UA.L9 exhibited by 

Frifckird James. — TrcKi founder. 
] I a j am li ndry . — Do wlniali warai*. 

rjivatc proi)erty'to be returned. 




Articles. | 

( DcsenplSous. \ 

i 

1 

• \ 
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sccottJ ropy should be forwarded direct to the Exliibition Committee, or to the Curator of the Museum 
* ^ by whom it will be made over to the compiler of the Catalogue. 

Tlicsc lists should be framed according to the annexed form,* the 
heading of which it will be seen corresponds exactly with tlie direr- 
tions to be aflixed to the outside of the box. In the event of ouir 
contributor forwarding articles belonging to several classes, separate 
lists should be made oht for the articles ot each class.f The pi^ticular 
information required to be entered in the column of “ DescTiptioiis” 
will l>e mentioned hereafter, under the head of “ Descriptive bsts.” 

The native names of objects should be carefully written in tlir 
rf^rHHcu/ar character, accompanied if necessary by its equivalent 
in Englibb..! 

District Itcports. — It is moreover particularly desirable that the 
, Local Connnittecs in various districts should, as far as lies in thru- 
„ n pow'cr, draw up a correct report of the raw produce and cupabilltits 

"■ of their own districts, pointing out esjjccially any improvements whieii 

* may be considered fairly attributable to tluj etfccts of former cxhilu- 

iious. Good examples of these will he seen in the Canara, Guntoor and Travancorc Reports of 
nnij the Hydrahad and Malabar Reports of 1857. 

Having thus taken a brief view of the mode of forwarding the finished collection to an exhibilion or 
mubcum, and of the mode of framing Iho accompanying list ; we proceed To examine in detail the prinei- 
upon which the objects comprised in each collection should be prepared lor exhibition. . 

‘ Section IL — Instructions for prefaring and exhibiting raw prodgce. 

As the directions for preparing, and exhibiting, will differ slightly with each description of raw pro- 
duce, the divisions of the Classified Catalogue luuc been adopted, and detailed instructions will be 
found under each head. 

Class I , — ’Metallurgical processes and Mineral prodiicls. 

Case for truumimon to a distant exhibition . — This should be divided into compartments, four inches 

square liy three iiiehes dee]^, th(' divisions to be about one 
quarter of an inch tliipk and Hush with the cover of the b(i\, 
so that ill the event of the ease being by accident iiuerted, 
no mixture of the contents need be apprehended; the outer 
walls and bottom should be made of J or in. plank. The 
cover should be made to slide on, in preferenec*. to being at- 
tached by hinges, as it can then be ])laced underncatli the box 
when exliihitcd. 

It Avill be found a good precaution to make at the bottom of 
the ])ox, a groove corresponding with tliut in which the cover is 
usually inserted (the sides of the box being prolonged a little be- 
Fiy 3. low the bottom for the purpose) into wduch the cover when 

taken off may be made to slide, the box can thus he removed 
t)-otn place to place without fear of mislaying the top. 

Case for a Mnsnnn . — Tlie above aiTimgcmciit is perhaps the most suitable for specimens which have to 

be sent some distance for exliibition. When however the 
erivse is required for a local museum, tlie annexed form 
Fig. 4 will be found better adapted, t A glance at the 
wood cut will render a di'scriptjon unnecessary. This kind 
of ease should, when the funds of the museum permit, be 
eovciT'd with glass. 

La bets, — Tlic specimens themselves should he simply 
numbered with laboratory ink, and a corresponding nuniher 
affixed to the toil of the partitions coiitaming them. A 
label of thin paper with tlie name of the mineral and the 
locality whence obtained may ho glued to the inner wall 
of the compartment facing th(' spectator. Paper labels at- 
tached to minerals are not found to answer, as they 
invariably become detached by the heat of the atmos- 
phere. 

Descripiire list. — This list, already descriped above, should be made out in the form Fig. 2, (the 
mimbcrs corresponding with those on the specimens) and should contain a full description of each article 
mentioning the exact locality in which it i.s found, the minerals accompanying it, and the character of Die 
ediaeeut strata, as well as a brief sketch of the geological fcaturCvS of the neighbourhood. An example of 
tins may lie seen in the contributions from Cuddapa in the first part of this Catalogue. * 

* It would hp advisable U) have the forms for each of the four cla-sses of raw products printed on different colored 
pspei to siinpliry the labours of the compiler, ' 

t When aiiy doubt exists a.s to the cla.98 to which any description of produce belongs, it may be seen at a glance by a 
lefriem e to ibp preceding Clatologue. 

i According to the system laid down in CIum 2 of this Catalogue. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TOR EXHIBITING RAW PRODUCE, 

Class II, — Chemical and, Pharmaceutical processes and products generally, 

Section L'^Chemical and PharmaceuUcalproducis derived from the Mineral kingdom. 

With the exception of the articles in Class I, the mode of cxhibitioji; which has been already de- 
tailed, almost the whole of the raw products are most conveniently exhibited and preserved in glass* bot- 
tles of suitable sizes. Tlie advantage of this arrangement consists in the facility which it idfords foi- 


C/lieiuuiill Products. 


The articles included under this head although few in number, comprise many valuable articles of 
commerce. The principal are alum, borax, salt. Saltpetre and nitrate of soda,* sulphur, sal-ammoniac, soda 
earth, mercury and cinnabar, fullers earth, the mineral acids, &c, 

^ Mo^ ofexUhiling , — The articles in this section (many being deliquescent salts) arc best exhibit^ 

cd in wide-mouthed bottles, in size from one pint upwards ; care should 

bo taken however so to accommodate the size of the bottles to that r i i i r ‘" ' H / M ip 

of the specimens, lhat it may not be necessary (owing to the smallness of ♦ 

the bottle,) to break up the crystals ; for in many cases, that of saltpetre 

for instance, the size and form of tlie crystal is one of the best tests of 

the value of the article. * TbiHbottles should be moreover numbered wtth a | || k Bor\x. JB| 

writing diamond, and a corresponding number inscrt^cd in the descriptive ' ! 

listf so that in tlie event of the labds becoming detached, the desired ; |!|||l > l| 
iuformation is still available. ||1 ;| r | jBBMHH 

When however from various causes bottles of the required si^rt arc not I | III lii!i i||| i WwB 
procurable, tin canisters of the following sizes and dimensions, or wooden |S1! !jjS 
boxes of the same diameter may be enmloyed, taking care to have ‘the hot- ii 1 

diam. height. toms of the canister made of such a size, S jMiffiiiM 

Si 7 ;e 1. II in. 3^ in. that thc cover when taken off for the pur- ^ 

Size 2. 111 . 4^111. pose of exhibiting the Contents, may just fif Fig. i. 

Size 3. 6 in. 7 m. f.o the bottom, and so lessen the chance of 

bizc- 4. « m. 9 111 . Yieing mislaid. To obviate this still further, both the canister and cover 

should be stamped (with a punch) witi a corresponding number, so as to avoid thc possibility of thc cove*' 
of one box being substituted for that of another. WLeuca- • 

nisters or boxes arc used, the cases coutaining them should 
be invariably glazed to preserve the contents from injury. / rti i' 

This however is not necessary when bottles are employed. iBIiliR Pruiiucts. j|ij|:jj|jj|j 

Labels. — The bottles, canisters or boxes arc best label- 
led with thill paper cemented with isinglass, a coat of K jW 

the same cement should be moreover applied to tlie sur- j jEiiil lKi K 
face of the label to prevent injury from damp. 

Cases, — When for transmission to a distance, the spe- lIlB 

eiiiiens shouid be arranged in boxes of the shape of Eig. 3, • 

but when for a local museum the annexed form Eig, 6, with 
a sloping bottom, i.s most suitable. 

Drscriptive list . — Should specify the locality of produc- IBL EMM 

i ion, the cosi-, and the uses to which each chemiejd might be 1 y 4 

applied in India. In transmitting any of the mineral acids 

the specific gnwily should also be mentioned as well as the Fig. C. 

raw materioLs froin which they have been prepared. 

Section 11. — Chemical and Pharmaceutical products derived from the Vegetable kingdom. 

This section comprises an immense variety of drugs used in medicine, which are exhibited either in 
the shape of the dried bark, root, seeds, loavc^ or as extracts, essences, volatile oils, &c. 

Mode of Exhibiting . — ^In bottles, ranged in wooden cases as described in the preceding section. 

Samples of new or comparatively unknown drugs (especially tliose of 
which the botanical names have not been ascertairied) should always be ac- 
companied by dried flowering specimens, so as to enable competent botanists 
to identily tnem. Emits, roots, and seeds when sent as botanical specimens, 
are best preserved in a saturated solution of salt, tlie method of doing which 
is here given as extracted from a paper by Professor Chrisiison. 

** After numerous experiments jfor a series of years with various fluids, 

’ none succ>eed^ so well to preserve both the consistence and color of fmits 
IdUves and flowers, as a concentrated solution of common salt. The solution 
should be made with the aid of a boiling heat, otherwise it can with difficulty 
bo obtained^ufiiciently concentrated. 

Specimens after remaining a month in the solution generally require to 
be changed, partly because the solution becomes somewhat colored, but 
party also because it is rendered too diluted in consequence of the juices 
of the vegetable passing out by exosmosis ; the last solution should be filtered. Tig, 7. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR EXHIBITING RAW PRODUCE. 


Solution of salt is comparatively inapplicable, when the fruit is very pulpy, because the specimen shri- 
vels by exosmosis of its Iluidg.” 

LMs. Of thin i)aper cemented and varnished as already described. Thelal)cls should be of the 
^ annexed form Pig. 8. And should show the botanical name,—tlic 

IQ English name (if any) — the vernacular names in their native charae- 

with a translation in English if necessary— and tlie name 
Jlcimdesmus indieus. of the . exhibitor. The bottles should be numbered with a writing 

Countiy sarsaparilla. diamond. 

, Nai^ri £ l)eftcri/)/ip& listf—Thh list should contain detailed accounts of 

. Sugj^dbi. the uses of each drug, distinguishing between the virtues attributed 

! Barrie, Chen list. ^ to them by native part ilioners, and their respective values accord- 

8 exhihifor’s own experience ; the mode of culture of each 

' drug should be also mentioned. 

As the great object of these researches should be to .substitute indigenous drugs for those 
ikjw imported, the Exhibitor should always state the particular ‘ English drugs for wdiich he consider? 
fi^'Own contributions would form eificient *^8111)811111108. 


Section JIf. — Chpniu'ul and PkarmacefUical prodnels dcnced from the animal i:cnqdora, 
Coniprisinff , — Fish liver oil, musk, civet, bezoar, myhibvis, Ac. 

Mode of JUxhibiting^ Lahehy cje. — Precisely as directed in Section 2 


Clans 11 L — Siibslayices used for food. 

Section L — 'Agrieultiiral prudnee^ cereals^ pnlncs^ dried fruits and oil sreds. 

Comprising — ^Paddy and rice, Wheat, Maize, Choliim, Teuay, Sawniv 
r’aduvcaimy, Pil arisee, A^aragu, Raggy, Cumbii, BuHur, Caramaiiy, Dhofi, 
Uluiiclu, Crrcen gram, Mussoor, Cooltiii J'eas, Bengal gram. Beans, &o. Ae. 

• Mode of TlchlbitnKj, — Small samples, consisting of a few i‘ai*s of eacli 
description of grain, should be bound up into miniature sheaves and sus- 
pended from the corks of wide moutlieil bottles in the manner shown in 
th(5 out, a small quantity of the ioos(j grain should also be placed at the 
bottom of the bottle and the whole carefully corked and covered with 
seabng wax, a few grains of eamplior in each bottle will preserve the con- 
tents from the at tacks of iuse/ds. 

luiheh and Cases . — Similar to those shown at Fig. 5 and 6. 

Deseriptire lists. — Should mention the rnonth in which the grain‘< 
are usu.-iUy .sown, mid the pciiod at wliidi they arrive at maturity. Tli'‘ 
tiriio the grain can be preserved uninjured, as well as the amount of con- 
suiuption and export should also be staled. 

Section //• Substances used in the preparation of drinks. 

Comprising; — CotTee and tea and tl»e various substitutes fur them. 

Mode of exhibiting. Labels and Cases. As in Sect on 2, Class 11. 

J)dscripti re Lists . — Should state the mode of cultivation, the average aiinurdfall ofraiu, dcsenp- 
tion of soil, and site of plantations, price, Sec. Ac. 

Section 111. Intoxicating drugs and fermented Linuors. 

Tobacco, cigars and Snuff, Gatija, Wines and Spirits, Vinegar, Sec. * 

Mode of Exhih fling . — Tobacco sbould be shewn in bales or bundles, or made up into tdierooi? oi’ 
Whies, Spirits and A^uegm’, in botte as usually seen. 

Descripcirc lUt . — Should mention the qualiiy of the soil in vyhich the tobacco was grown, the me- 
thod of gathering and ])reparing it, &C-, the processes ^d materials used in inanufaetunng wines and 
spirits, the strength of the vinegar, Ac. Ac. 

Seeiio7i // . — Sptces and Condiments , 

Nutmegs and mace, cinnamon and cassia barks, cloves, cardamoms, coriander, chillies, 
black pepper, hotel nut and paun leaf, ginger, turmeric, famugreck, cummin, anise seed, mustard seed, 
tamarinds, garlic and onions, pickles and jams or preserved fruits. 

Mode of Frxhihitlng.--\\\m\\}ic!& or canisters as most convenient. 

As shown in Fig. 5. r i j u • 

Descriptioe —Should contain the cost, mode of cultivation, seasons of planting and gatiiermg; 
in the case of pickles or preserve^ the processes used in pickling or preserving should be clearly given. 

Section Starches. * 

Co?nprmng.-—FjSi.si and West Indian jjrirowroots, sago, prJmyra-root, starch, piaiitaiii meal, salcp, 
vaiiis in their fresh and prepared states, and potatoes. 

Modii o/’Exhibiting.--The ];rcpared starches archest exhibited in canisters as shown at 1! ig. JU 
but the fresh yarn^and roots should be placed in boxes of suitable size filled with dry sand. I rom the 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR EXHIBITING RAW PRODUCE. 

liability of these roots to throw out buds and shoots, they cannot be long . preserved in an exhibition or 
luuseuni. i 

U(heh and ca^^n . — As shown in Figs. S and 10. 

Df^crinliPe IhLv . — Should particularize the time of plant- 
ing and gathering 'the roots, the process employed in manufac- 
turing the fccule, its advantages as an article of food. &c. 

Section VL — Sn^ars. ^ 

Comprisinfj, — Cane, palmyra, date, cocoanut and byna 
{racj/ola urem) sugars. 

Mode of Exhibiting. — The same as described for spices 
in section IV. • 

Section l~IL — Dried Tnnts, 

* Comprising. — Cashew-nuts, pistachios, tigs, &c. /VV/. 10. 

Mode of E.C hi biting. — The same as described for spices in section IV. 

Section t in. — Snlntances from the Animat Kingdom. 

6V^wpr^^v■w//.~IIonc^^i^^W!flass, sail fish, fisli roes, salted and preserved meats. 

^ MoiP of Exhibiting — Honey is host shown in wid( mouthed jars witli close tilting tops, or in bot- 
tles* arranged in the usual form ol easi's d(‘scribi‘<l above, — Isinglass and tish roes in canisters, aiul 
salted and preserved meals iii the jars, tins or barrels generally used to contain them. 



Clim H\ — VegetaUc and Animal suOstances cklejlg used in Manufactures. 


Section /. — (tiiria^ Resins., Gum-resinsy G utt a-perehas and Elastics. 

Comprising. — Lae, Piiiey or white damincr. Kino, Cauariuin resin or black dammer, ShBrea or Vati- 
ea dammer, Googool — Paelioontie, Cut tiuiundn, India rubber, Moriuga — Acacia, AVood apple, Nceai, 
Ciisiiev\ and Mango gums, AiC. &c, ^ • 

Mode of Exhibiting . — In casot oT tlic form of figs. 3 or !• as most convenient. The specimens sliould 
be of the ordirinry marketable size, and suHieicul. in quantity to imuble Mic jury to test their value. 

\\'ii(*ii the botanical name of llie irc(‘ producing the article is unknown, an authentic spefiincu ol 
I lie trc(‘ either in a dry state or preserved in a solution of salt as recommended under Section 2 of 
Cliiss 11, should accompany it. 

labels . — Slioidd be made out in form tig. 8 and should be attacdied to the wall of the partition as 
dirc'cted for minerals (Class I.) ^ 

DesenpUrr lists. — Should mention the locality in wliicli produced, the season at wliieh the dam- 
mer is gathered, the avciage quantity yielded by each tree, and the quantity procurable in the neighbour- 
iiood. d’lic ijj(5iliod of colhx'ting the resin, wncthc»- by tapping or wounding the tree, or by gatiicring 
that %\hich has spontaneously exuded, the value and the uses to which it is applied. “ 


Section 11. — Oils and oilseeds. 



Cofiiprisinq. — The vcgeiablo, mineral and animal iixed oils ; the volatile and enif'yreumatic oils. 

Mode oj Exhibiting and LabeLs. — In clear ghiss bottles arranged in cases, labelled and numbered as 
dnccled in Class 11. Section 2, tig. 7 and 8. 

Tlie !H*.ed itself is frequently a better criterion of the value of these substances than the* expressed 
o'l. oihseeds should therefore always aeeompaiiy them, and mav be shown in thc^saine manner as the 
oils ; the bottles of seed and oil may be convenient ly placed sidi^ by side in the same case. 

Desenptive lists. — Should specify the style of cultivation, period of sowing and reaping^ mode adojil- 
ed for expressing the oil, the quantity procurabh^ tlic price, and the uses of the oil ancl oil cake. 


Section 111. — Dges and colors. 

Comprising. — Indigo, sappan wood, red saunders wood, turmeric, safilower, moriiida bark, chayroo* 
kapala dye, lac dye, arnotto, &c. &c. ^ 

Mode of Exhibiting.— \ii canisters as directed for starches, specimens of cotton, wool, or silk dyed 
with each color may appropriately accompany them. 

Descript ice lists. — Sliould specify the habitat, value, and quantity procurable, but more especially 
inentioniug the jicculiar process used in dying with each .substance, the mordants used, &c. He 


, Section IV. — Tanning substances. 

Compfisinq.--D\Yi divi, Turwar, Babool, Catechu, Myrobolans, Gallnuts, &c. 

Mode If Echihitinq.—VreQischj jis recommended for the dyes in the preceding section 

Descripfioc //.v/.v.~ShouJd specify the quantity procurable the average amount of tanning in each 
substance, the peculiar quality of t he Icatlicr it produces. Samples of the leather prepared with each des- 
crixition of tanning material should accompany the case. A good specimen of a report on tanning ma- 
teriaU will be found under the head of Guntoor in the Otheiiu Catalogue for 1855. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR EXHIBITING RAW PRODUCE. 


Section V,-^Fibrom substances. 

Comprising. — Cocoanut, date, pabnyra, aloe, marool, screw pine and plantain fibres, Yerkum, p^ay ., 
ootruDi, hemp, flax, sunn, fonbarec, roselle, bendec, thooii, ^ 

jute, yncea, pineapple and, Neilgherry nettle fibrc^Ficus, < 

araeia, azadirachta, sterciAia, urena, lepurandi'a, bauhinia, and ir ' * ' " *' " "IliWIiP'T 

1)1 her basts — Bourbon, oopum,*^dum, and nankeen col Ion, . 

— ])ombax and yercuin pappi. ^ 

Mode of Exhibiting. — The best method oljj exhibiting I I fl 1 

libros is to take a bundle ofi the ordinai-y length, plait one end I A ■ ^ 

for a few inches ^d suspend it to a frame as shown in the JA JL 

wood out. The frrnc should bo nailed against the wall at a |||^ ||hA j IH, 

sufiicient height to enable the labels to be easily read- This ||ffi 11 |m r jlH 

method win be found to present great facilities lor the exami- || H : |H|1 ||n 

nation of fibres without the risk of their sustaining damage or |||||| t |ll j |I||R i{H 

of the labels being destroyed. If thought advisable, specimens i||i|H il |||| jj||n| ||j!n| * 

of the manufactures from each fibre should accompany them. | [ j IjB : '!l|||j !ij! 

Labels. — As shown in Fig. 10- |||i !JIh 

Descriptive listn. — Should mention the price, quantity pro- . i|]|n Mil 111 

curable, method of separating the fibre from tne rawr maleritd, &(i, jj jj |||||| | l| ijl j | !jj|| ^ HH 

Section VI. — Cellular substances. I i;|ro ' '' || IR 

This section is only represented by the pith-liko siibsfance'*^ iii 1 M l| M in 

generally called Shola. It may be sliow'ii in bundles, aud calls r, 1 '||| l»‘ 

For no'^particular remarks. lillip 11. 


Section J' II .“““Timbers and ornaiucntal woods. 

Comprising. ’““h. great variety of forest trees the names of w’hichwillbc seen on reference to the 
foregoing catalogue - 

'Mode of Exhibiting . good specimens cut from the heart wood of average sized trees, two fet^t 
six inches long, by inch square (to allow for shrinking) 
should be planed to a smooth surface. One of these 
mens should be arranged in a simple rack similar to that 
shown in the wood-cut, and the other being branded wdt ji a 
corresponding number and packed im in a separate box, wdll 
be available for experiment >>y the Jury. The experiments 
on these pieces of wood will have reference to their breaking 
weights, amount of defiection, elasticity and specific gravity . 

Before testing, the specimens should all be reduced to one 
inch square. The simple apparatus required is wtU known, 
and consists merely of two firm uprights fixed at a certain 
distance apart with a scale and weights. For the above 
^ rspccimcns the distance betwTxn the uprights should be 
exactly 2 feet and the loop of, the scale should be suflicienily 
^ pounded on the inner side to ensure the bearing being only 
iw the centre, the >veights should be added by degrees and 
V the amount of deflection noted froni time to time. After 
breaking the specimens (all of which are supposed to hr 
♦ xactly one inch square) the specific gravity is easily found 
by cutting off a portion, say exactly six inches, and carefully 
weighing it. The fesult divided by the number of inches Fig. 12. 

will of course give the weight of one cubic inch. 

Specimens thus prepared although useful for testing purposes w’ill however convey but little idea of 
the general appearance and size of the tree, for this purpose the following specimens should also be sent. 
(1) A horizontal section of the tree about 3 inches thick, with the hark comphde. (As the bark is veij 
liable to peal off from these specimens, it will be found a good plan to bind it round with a strip of rattan, 
secured by a few nails.) (2) A slab or plank about 3 feet long and 3 inches thick, cut vert-icallv from 
centre of the trunk ; the pith, bark, sap wood, being retained. (3) A turned cylinder of all bardai^ 

ornamental woods suited for turning purposes. 

It will therefore be seen that four specimens of cac'b kind of tree arc required, the first will cnsvbie 
experiments to be made to determine its strength, &c., the second and third will show the general impear- 
anoe of the wood, its suitability for cabinet work or other purposes ; and Uie fourth its value for the , 
turner’s purpose. Specimens in the above forms are only required of new, little known, or valuabljib\, 
species. For further information on this subject the reader is reierred to the Jury Reports of 1855- 

* 

Section VIII. “““Animal substances and specimens of Naiural History. 

Mode of Exhibiting. — With the exception of the wools and silks which may be shown in cases, the 
arrangement of the other objects of this class (being mostly specimens of Natural History) is best left 
to the taste and discretion of the Officer in charge of the Exhibition or Museum. 









